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H  l>omburfl  Beauty* 

A  NOVEL. 

By  MRS.  EDWARD   KENNARD, 

Author  of  "  A  Crack  County,"  '*  Matron  or  Maid,"  "  Killed  in  the 
Open,"  **  The  Mystery  of  a  Woman's  Heart,"  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"ONE  GREAT  PEOPLE  OF  ZNOBS." 

It  was  nearly  half-past  six  o'clock  before  they  arrived  at  their 
destination.     Mr.  Davidson  had  previously  written,  securing  rooms 
at  the  Hotel  de  TEurope,  so,  leaving  Susan  to  follow  in  the  omnibus 
with  the  heavy  luggage,  he  at  once  stepped  into  a  fly,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  daughter.     The  drive  proved  extremely 
short,  and  they  were  agreeably  surprised  in  this  respect     After 
rattling  straight  along  the  Luisen  Strasse  for  a  distance  consider- 
ably under  half  a  mile,  they  pulled  up  before  a  clean  and  impos- 
ing-looking building,  possessing  in  its  rear  a  charming  courtyard, 
green  with  flowering  creepers,  spreading  trees  and  standard  roses 
that  scented  the  air  with  their  sweet  fragrance.     Here  they  were 
met  by  the  proprietor,  who  came  hastening  to  greet  them,  and 
who,  to  Mr.  Davidson's  no  small  satisfaction,  spoke  English  with 
a  strong  German  accent,  but  surprising  fluency. 

"Ach,  yes,"  he  exclaimed,  on  their  mentioning  their  name. 
'•  I  remembare.  It  is  Mr.  Daveedzon  from  Manzhester,  is  it  not  ? 
Come  zis  way,  if  you  please."  So  saying,  he  pounced  upon  one 
or  two  of  the  smaller  articles  which  they  had  brought  in  the  fly, 
and  preceded  them  down  a  passage  and  then  up  a  spacious  stair- 
case. But  when  they  had  mounted  to  the  first  floor,  to  their 
dismay  he  was  for  ascending  still  higher.  Our  stout  old  people 
were  already  panting  and  gasping  for  breath.  The  prospect  of 
another  upward  toil  was  eminently  displeasing.  They  were  not 
accustomed  to  so  many  stairs  at  home. 
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"  Haven't  you  got  any  rooms  to  give  us  on  this  floor  ?  "  they 
inquired  simultaneously.  "  We  can't  possibly  go  further  up- 
It's  quite  out  of  the  question.  We  understood  from  your  letter 
that  we  were  to  be  on  the  first  floor." 

"  Mein  Gott,  lady  !  "  responded  the  proprietor,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  one  whom  instinct  told  him  it  was  most  important  to 
propitiate.     "  At  de  prezent  moment  I  'ave  not  de  rooms." 

"  You  haven't  got  them  ?  "  she  ejaculated.     "  How's  that  ?  " 

"  It  was  like  dis.  De  people  who  is  in  dem  change  dere  minds. 
Only  dis  morning  dey  tell  me  dat  dey  will  not  leave  for  anoder 
week.  What  could  I  do  ?  I  could  not  turn  dem  out.  It  is  not 
my  fault." 

"  I  don't  know  whose  fault  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Davidson  crossly, 
"  but  there's  great  mismanagement  somewhere." 
i». "  Let  me  show  you  de  rooms  on  de  second  floor,"  continued 
Herr  Goldmann  persuasively.  "  Dey  are  very  nice,  I  can  assure 
you.  De  zame  in  every  respect  as  de  oders.  Lord  and  Lady 
Bournemouth  'ave  been  in  dem  for  a  fortnight.  Dey  only  left 
yesterday;  and  dey  told  me  demzelves  dat  dey  find  everyting 
most  clean  and  comfortable." 

The  mention  of  these  noble  names  produced  a  decided  reaction 
in  Herr  Goldman's  favour.  Mr.  Davidson  glanced  interrogatively 
at  his  spouse,  and  that  lady  looked  back  tentatively  in  return. 

"  There  would  be  no  harm  in  seeing  the  rooms,"  she  said  at 
length,  after  a  long  pause  of  indecision. 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  he  assented. 

"  We  can't  go  tramping  out  at  this  hour  of  the  evening  in 
search  of  lodgings.  We  must  make  the  best  of  it  for  one  night, 
and  if  we  are  not  comfortable  we  need  not  stay.  I  don't  know 
how  you  feel,  but  I,  for  one,  want  my  dinner  badly.  So  far,  we 
have  not  had  a  single  proper  meal  since  we  came  abroad.  It's 
terrible  work,  going  through  all  this  fatigue  on  an  empty 
stomach."     And  Mrs.  Davidson  sighed  heavily. 

With  the  stimulus  of  dinner  in  prospect,  they  toiled  up  another 
flight  of  stairs.  Unfortunately,  the  results  did  not  compensate 
for  the  exertion.  They  were  astonished  how  a  peer  and  peeress 
could  exist  for  a  whole  fortnight  in  such  shabby,  barely-furnished 
little  rooms  as  those  now  shown  to  them. 

"  I  never  can  manage  here,"  said  Mrs.  Davidson,  in  tones  of 
stem  displeasure.     "  Why,  there's  not  even  a  wardrobe  in  which 
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to  hang  up  my  clothes.  My  dresses  will  get  ruined  if  there's 
nowhere  to  put  them/' 

"Pardon  me,"  interposed  Herr  Goldmann,  politely,  "you  *ave 
not,  perhaps,  zeen  dese  pegs."  And  he  pointed  to  some  half- 
dozen  hooks  driven  into  the  wall,  and  to  an  old-fashioned  ma- 
hogany round-about  stand  in  a  comer. 

Mrs.  Davidson  looked  at  them  contemptuously. 

"  Pooh  !  those  are  nothing !  they  don't  count.  I  only  wish  you 
could  see  our  English  wardrobes.  I  wonder  the  ladies  who  come 
here  don't  complain.  It's  perfectly  preposterous  being  so  skimped 
for  room.  How  ever  did  Lady  Bournemouth  manage  in  this 
mite  of  a  place  ?  Why,  it  is  as  much  as  one  can  do  to  turn 
round,  let  alone  stow  away  one's  things." 

Hetty  was  almost  as  much  disturbed  as  her  mother  at  the 
extreme  scarcity  of  hanging  space  in  which  to  insure  the  un- 
creased  condition  of  her  pretty  frocks,  whilst  Mr.  Davidson  found 
fault  with  the  beds,  and  their  insufficient  supply  of  red  woollen 
blankets.  Poor  Herr  Goldmann,  after  repeated  assurances  that 
he  would  endeavour  to  meet  their  wishes  in  every  way,  and  pro- 
mising solemnly  that  they  should  have  the  first-floor  rooms  directly 
their  present  occupants  left,  backed  himself  out  on  to  the  landing, 
glad  to  effect  his  escape.  The  complaints  of  travellers  were  no  new 
experience,  but  he  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davidson  of  Manchester, 
unusually  hard  to  satisfy.  Lord*  and  Lady  Bournemouth  had 
been  angels  in  comparison,  and  yet  he  judged  them  to  be  people 
of  vastly  more  importance.  As  for  the  new-comers,  it  seemed  as 
if  there  were  no  pleasing  them. 

"  At  what  time  would  you  like  de  dinner  ?  "  he  asked,  prepar- 
ing to  depart 

"In  half-an-hour,"  answered  Mr.  Davidson.  "You  can  be 
ready  by  then,  I  suppose  ? "  he  added,  turning  to  his  wife  and 
daughter,  who  were  dejectedly  taking  a  more  critical  survey  of 
their  apartments. 

"  Yes,  yes,  most  certainly,"  responded  Mrs.  Davidson.  "  We're 
famishing.     Make  it  twenty  minutes  if  you  like." 

"  Would  you  prefer  to  dine  in  de  garden  or  in  de  restaurant  ?  " 
asked  Herr  Goldmann. 

"  H'm !  "  began  Mr.  Davidson.  "  It  strikes  me  the  evenings 
are  rather  too  chilly  for  alfresco  entertainments." 

"  Decidedly  too  chilly,"  chimed  in  the  lady.     "  We  dcn't  want 
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to  catch  our  death  of  cold  the  very  first  day  we  come  abroad. 
It's  madness  to  think  of  dining  in  the  open  air." 

"  Yes,  I  agree  with  you,"  assented  her  spouse.  "  We'll  say  the 
restaurant,  then." 

"De  Princess  Fustian,  she  coming  to-night,"  observed  Herr 
Goldmann,  with  innocent  complacence.  "  She  always  dine  in  de 
garden.  For  de  matter  of  dat,  zo  do  all  de  great  English  ladies 
and  gentlemen." 

"  Eh !  what  ?  "  ejaculated  Mr.  Davidson,  pricking  up  his  ears. 
"  What  was  that  you  were  saying  about  the  Princess  Fustian  ?  " 

"  She  coming  here  to-night  to  dine  in  my  garden,"  repeated 
Herr  Goldmann,  inflating  his  chest  with  an  air  of  great  importance. 
"  Excuse  me,  but  I  must  go  zee  if  'er  Royal  'Ighness'  table  is 
properly  laid."  He  moved  away,  adding,  "Den  you  settle  to 
dine  in  de  restaurant  ?     Very  good." 

"  Stop,  stop  !  "  cried  Mr.  Davidson.  "  You  needn't  be  in  such  a 
desperate  hurry.  We  did  not  settle  anything  of  the  sort.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  after  our  long  journey  the  air 
may  prove  extremely  refreshing,  eh,  Emma  ?  "  looking  towards  his 
wife.  "  What's  your  opinion  ?  After  all,  the  weather  seems  very  fine." 

"  Yes,  remarkably  so,"  she  answered  with  great  affability. 
"We  were  forgetting  for  the  moment  how  much  warmer  the 
German  climate  is  than  our  own.  You  can  put  on  your  great 
coat,  and  I  daresay  Susan  can  find  a  shawl,  whilst  as  for  Hetty, 
she  never  seems  to  feel  the  cold.  Young  people  don't.  On 
giving  the  matter  my  consideration,  John,  I  really  think  that  if 
the  Princess  Fustian  finds  it  safe  to  dine  in  the  garden,  we  might 
venture  to  run  the  risk  of  doing  so  also.  At  all  events,"  with  a 
little  hysterical  laugh  of  delight,  "  we  shall  be  in  good  company, 
even  if  for  once  we  do  commit  an  imprudence." 

Upon  hearing  this  decision,  Herr  Goldmann  again  commenced 
to  beat  a  retreat,  but  when  his  foot  was  on  the  topmost  stair,  he 
found  himself  suddenly  detained  by  Mr.  Davidson.  That  gentle- 
man looked  round  furtively,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  there  were 
no  spectators,  slipped  a  half-sovereign  into  the  worthy  hotel- 
keeper's  hand,  and  said  mysteriously : 

"  I  say,  put  our  table  as  near  to  her  Royal  Highness's  as  you 
can,  there's  a  good  chap.     Do  you  understand  ?  " 

Herr  Goldmann  nodded  his  head.  He  comprehended  so  far  as 
to  immediately  pocket  the  half-sovereign. 
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"  Ja,  ja,"  he  answered  with  a  significant  smile.  "  I  understand 
You  friend  of  de  Princess,  I  zuppose  ?  " 

"  Er — ^ah — h*m !  Well  no,  not  exactly.  I  know  her,  of  course, 
by  sight,  but  I  do  not  happen  to  be  personally  acquainted  with 
her.  However,  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  We  English  are  a 
very  loyal  race,  and  I  should  like  to  sit  near  her,  all  the  same." 

"  One  great  people  of  znobs,  dat  is  what  dey  are,"  muttered 
Herr  Goldmann  to  himself  as  he  hurried  down  the  stairs.  "  Dey 
come  here  to  stare  at  de  royalties,  just  because  dey  never  get  de 
zame  chance  of  doing  it  at  *ome.  Ah,  yes,  I  understand  well 
enough.  De  English  always  want  to  climb  up,  up,  up.  One  day 
dey  will  get  a  big  fall." 

It  was  astonishing  what  a  difference  the  expected  advent  of 
Princess  Fustian  made  to  the  drooping  spirits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Davidson.  It  acted  on  them  like  a  powerful  stimulant,  and 
succeeded  temporarily  in  banishing  all  sense  of  fatigue.  They 
were  elated  by  the  distinguished  honour  in  store,  and  could  not 
talk  about  it  enough. 

"  I  see  we  have  done  quite  properly  in  coming  to  this  hotel," 
said  Mrs.  Davidson.  ''  It  is  evidently  a  most  genteel  place,  and 
all  the  right  sort  seem  to  patronize  it.  I  wish  to  goodness  the 
luggage  would  come  in  time  to  let  me  change  my  dress.  I  can't 
bear  the  idea  of  sitting  down  to  dinner,  side  by  side,  so  to  speak, 
with  the  daughter  of  a  reigning  sovereign," — oh,  the  exquisite 
pomp  with  which  those  words  were  pronounced — "dressed  in 
nothing  better  than  my  old  black  stuff  travelling  dress.  What 
will  her  Royal  Highness  think  of  me,  I  wonder  ?  I  only  hope 
she  won't  put  it  down  to  a  want  of  respect.  There's  Hetty,  too, 
in  nothing  better  than  a  cotton.  When  one  mixes  with  the  highest 
society  in  the  world,  it's  not  decent  to  appear  in  such  clothes  as 

that     A  silk,  now,  or  a  satin " 

"  The  Princess  Fustian  will  have  to  take  the  will  for  the  deed, 
I'm  afraid,"  interrupted  Mr.  Davidson  a  trifle  impatiently.  "  For 
by  the  time  your  boxes  arrive,  and  Susan  unpacks  your  best 
bib  and  tucker,  it  will  be  perfectly  dark,  and  we  shall  be  starving. 
Besides,"  he  added  with  a  clumsy  masculine  attempt  at  consola- 
tion, "  it's  quite  on  the  cards  that  her  Royal  Highness  may  not 
even  look  at  you." 

"  Dear,  dear,"  sighed  Mrs.  Davidson,  deriving  no  comfort  from 
this  remark,  being  convinced   in  her  own  mind  of  its  falsity. 
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"  Just  to  think  that  all  I  can  do  is  to  smooth  my  front  hair  and 
wash  my  hands  clean.  WAat  preparations  to  meet  Royalty 
with !  It's  downright  heartrending.  Thank  goodness  I  stuck  to 
my  bonnet-box,  and  insisted  on  bringing  it  up  with  me  in  a  fly, 
otherwise  I  never  could  have  had  the  face  to  appear  before  the 
Princess  in  the  one  I  have  on.  It's  last  year's  fashion,  and  does 
not  suit  me  a  bit  John,"  pulling  herself  together,  "  how  do  I  look  ? 
Tell  me  frankly.   You  need  not  be  afraid  of  hurting  my  feelings." 

"  Much  as  usual,  my  dear.  Rather  stout  and  rather  red  in  the 
face,  but  that's  nothing  new." 

"  The  colour  of  my  complexion  is  my  misfortune,  not  my 
fault,"  she  rejoined  with  considerable  asperity.  "  Am  I  respect- 
able ?  Do  I  look  as  if  I  belonged  to  the  upper  classes  ?  It  is  so 
long  since  I  have  mixed  with  them,"  using  her  handkerchief  as  a 
fan,  "  that  I  can't  help  feeling  a  little  flustered  on  going  back  to 
my  native  element." 

"  Tut,"  he  muttered,  sotto  voce,  "  there's  no  fool  like  an  old 
one,"  but  he  did  not  express  this  polite  sentiment  aloud,  merely 
contenting  himself  with  saying  :  "  You'll  pass  muster  in  a  crowd, 
I've  no  doubt." 

With  a  heightened  colour  and  a  fluttering  heart,  the  lady  at 
length  completed  her  preparations,  and  accompanied  by  her 
husband  and  daughter,  who  had  been  ready  some  time,  descended 
into  the  garden.  It  proved  to  be  a  tiny  place  hardly  worthy  of 
the  name,  except  for  a  few  leafy  trees  which  grew  in  it,  forming 
a  verdant  canopy  overhead,  through  which  the  sky  peeped  mild- 
ly, and  for  a  large  bed  of  roses  that  occupied  a  position  in  the 
centre.  Partly  for  use,  and  partly  for  ornament,  this  bed  was 
thickly  planted  with  slender  sticks  crowned  by  round  gilt  balls. 
Later  on,  when  the  gas  was  lit,  the  effect  proved  both  quaint  and 
pretty,  for  each  one  shone  amidst  its  green  surroundings  like  a 
tiny  golden  globe.  The  garden  itself  was  cleanly  gravelled,  and  all 
round  the  centre  flower-bed  numbers  of  little  tables  were  placed, 
ready  laid  with  snowy  cloths,  and  ornamental  napkins  stuck  in 
wine  glasses.  At  the  far  end,  close  to  a  covered  verandah, 
erected  in  case  of  rain,  and  used  when  the  weather  was  showery, 
a  larger  table  than  the  others  was  profusely  decorated  with  lovely 
bouquets  of  yellow  roses.  Here  the  royal  appetites  were  to  be 
appeased,  and  already  several  overheated  waiters  were  hurrying 
to  and  fro,  bearing  large  trays  of  glass  and  cutlery,  which  they 
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supported  on  the  upraised  palms  of  their  right  hands  with  an  almost 
magical  dexterity.  Herr  Goldmann  superintended  the  arrange- 
ments, pausing  every  now  and  then  to  wipe  his  moist  brow  with 
a  damp,  coloured  handkerchief  that  had  seen  much  service  and 
emitted  a  pungent  odour  of  garlic  and  tobacco. 

CHAPTER  V. 

DINING  WITH   ROYALTY. 

To  his  credit  be  it  said  that  he  had  nobly  earned  his  half- 
sovereign.  With  a  view  to  propitiating  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daveedzoh, 
of  Manzhester,"  and  preventing  them  from  leaving  his  hotel  in 
bad  humour,  he  had  placed  them  at  the  very  next  table  to  that 
destined  to  be  occupied  by  royalty.  They  were  not  twelve  feet 
apart  The  same  tree  that  shadowed  the  one  shadowed  the 
other.  The  same  gas-lamp  did  duty  for  both.  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Davison  were  so  highly  delighted  that  they  even  forgot  to  argue 
with  and  contradict  each  other.  A  delicious  harmony  prevailed 
— a  kind  of  heavenly  repose,  heightened  by  the  soft  twilight 
which  now  began  to  creep  over  the  scene,  and  to  take  from 
the  faintly-fluttering  leaves  their  sharpness  of  outline.  And  in 
the  heavens  above  rosy  tinted  clouds  faded  slowly  to  grey  and 
then  to  purple.  In  spite  of  the  busy  hum  of  conversation  going 
on  all  around,  of  the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks,  and  the  shuffle 
of  feet  passing  to  and  fro,  the  garden  was  as  pleasant  and  restful 
a  spot  as  one  could  wish  to  find  after  the  heat  and  glare  of  a 
summer's  day.  And  ever  and  anon,  over  the  smell  of  some  forty 
or  fifty  dinners,  the  scent  of  the  sweet  July  roses  came  wafted. 

After  the  Davidsons  had  looked  about  them  for  five  minutes  or 
so,  soup  was  served.  It  proved  to  be  both  salt  and  watery,  and 
on  any  less  auspicious  occasion  the  probabilities  are  that  it  would 
have  been  pretty  freely  commented  upon  ;  but  the  combined 
effects  of  genuine  hunger  and  intense  excitement  served  to  silence 
all  unfavourable  remarks.  And  when  the  fish  appeared  it  brought 
such  a  delightful  surprise !  Firstly,  the  dish  was  popped  down 
before  them,  along  with  some  boiled  potatoes,  so  that  they  might 
help  themselves  as  often  as  they  pleased,  and  secondly,  the 
sauce — ^yes,  the  sauce  was  actually  similar  to  the  never-to-be- 
foi^otten  concoction  which  even  twenty  long  years  had  not 
sufficed   to  efface  from  the   memory  of  our  married  pair.     If 
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anything  could  remind  them  of  their  honeymoon,  when  they  had 
tried  so  hard  to  fancy  themselves  in  love  with  one  another,  it  did. 
Of  all  the  reminiscences  appertaining  to  that  blissful  time,  it  was 
the  most  pleasing,  the  most  permanent  and  distinct  It  stood 
out  prominently.  And  here  was  the  identical  sauce,  rich,  yellow 
and  creamy.  They  smacked  their  lips  and  emptied  the  sauce 
bowl  in  no  time.  Had  they  dared,  in  spite  of  liver  and  of  gout, 
they  would  have  asked  for  more,  but  they  were  afraid  it  might 
appear  greedy,  and  they  were  anxious  to  make  a  good  impression 
on  this  particular  evening.  It  would  not  do  for  Herr  Goldmann 
to  tell  the  Princess  that  they  were  vulgar  people,  or  to  give  them 
a  bad  character.  They  had  quite  made  up  their  minds  that  her 
Royal  Highness  would  take  as  much  interest  in  their  proceedings 
as  they  did  in  hers,  and  therefore  felt  it  incumbent  on  them  to  be 
on  their  very,  very  best  behaviour. 

The  sauce  smoothed  everything.  From  this  point  dinner 
progressed  steadily  and  satisfactorily.  The  next  dish  proved  to 
be  tite  de  veau  d  la  tortue,  an  article  of  food  to  which  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Davidson  were  particularly  partial,  considering  it  light, 
nourishing  and  easily  digested.  It  was  prettily  served  with 
mushrooms,  olives,  and  pieces  of  toast,  fried  to  a  golden  brown, 
and  apparently  was  as  nice  to  eat  as  it  was  to  look  at.  Our 
friends  highly  approved  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  cooked, 
and  they  were  on  the  point  of  replenishing  their  plates  for  the 
second  time,  when  suddenly  a  hubbub  was  heard  throughout  the 
garden.  Herr  Goldmann  immediately  rushed  to  the  entrance, 
where,  after  making  a  profusion  of  flourishes  and  low  salutations, 
he  proceeded  to  escort  the  Princess  and  her  party  to  the  places 
especially  reserved  for  them.  The  Davidsons,  by  one  accord, 
forsook  their  tSte  de  veau,  and  looked  up  in  breathless  interest. 
This  was  the  gratifying  sight  which  met  their  vision.  They  saw 
a  broad,  stout,  middle-aged  lady,  quietly  dressed  in  black,  wearing 
a  straw  hat  of  the  same  colour,  set  well  forward,  and  which 
effectually  concealed  the  upper  portion  of  her  kindly,  homely 
face.  She  was  followed  by  two  daughters — taller  and  slimmer, 
but  as  plainly  attired  as  their  mother — pleasant,  unaffected-look- 
ing girls,  and  by  three  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  were  evidently 
guests. 

As  the  Princess  advanced,  two  more  ladies,  also  of  the  party, 
rose  from  their  seats,  where  they  had  been  awaiting  her  Royal 
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Highness's  arrival,  and  executed  a  sweeping  curtsey  each. 
Whereupon  Princess  Fustian  shook  hands  almost  as  graciously 
as  if  she  had  had  no  blue  blood  in  her  veins,  and  addressed  them 
in  a  clear  and  hearty  voice,  whose  tone  was  singularly  frank  and 
straightforward.  The  entire  party  now  seated  themselves  at  the 
table  with  the  yellow  roses,  and  soon  a  hum  of  conversation,  and 
the  occasional  sound  of  laughter  arose.  Mrs.  Davidson  was  as 
one  transfixed.  She  could  not  take  her  eyes  off  the  distinguished 
visitors.  They  possessed  a  perfect  fascination  for  her,  and  she 
watched  their  slightest  movement  with  an  absorbed  interest  that, 
after  the  first  few  seconds,  had  something  quite  comical  in  it. 

"  I  declare,  John,"  she  whispered  to  her  husband,  "  they  are 
exactly  like  common — I  mean,  ordinary  people  after  all.  It's 
really  very  funny,  but  I  don't  see  a  bit  of  difference." 

**  What  did  you  expect  to  see  ?  "  he  asked  sarcastically.  "  God 
Almighty  made  men  and  women  with  two  eyes,  a  nose,  and  a 
mouth.  It  did  not  even  occur  to  Him  to  bring  royalties  into  the 
world  with  golden  crowns  on  their  heads.  No  doubt  it  was 
an  oversight.  But  it  really  signifies  very  little,  for  human  beings 
have  raised  up  quite  enough  distinctions  amongst  their  fellow- 
creatures  as  it  is.  For  my  own  part,  I  question  much,  when  once 
the  play  of  Life  comes  to  an  end,  whether  the  Deity  distinguishes 
between  a  king  and  a  beggar.  Some  people  have  it  that  the 
beggar  is  the  best  favourite  of  the  two,  to  make  up  for  his  hard 
times  on  earth." 

"  All  the  same,  it,  must  be  wonderful  to  be  a  Princess,"  said 
Mrs.  Davison  in  an  awestruck  tone.  "Just  see  what  a  fuss  every- 
body makes  about  them.  Wherever  they  go,  people  wait  upon 
them,  and  dance  attendance  upon  them,  and  give  them  the  best 
of  everything." 

"  Not  for  nothing  though.  They  have  to  pay  through  the  nose 
for  all  that  politeness,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten." 

"  Pooh  !  That  does  not  signify.  They're  rolling  in  wealth,  I'll 
be  bound.  And  even  if  they're  not,  their  credit  is  excellent.  No 
one  would  ever  dream  of  dunning  a  princess  to  settle  her  bills." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that  by  any  manner  of  means.  I  fancy 
they  have  their  troubles,  as  well  as  other  people." 

"  Mamma,"  here  interposed  Hetty,  who  began  to  feel  somewhat 
ashamed  of  the  persistent  manner  in  which  her  mother  stared  at 
the  royalties,  and  seeking  to  divert  her  attention.     "  The  waiter 
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is  asking  you  if  you  will  take  any  chicken.  He  has  already 
offered  it  three  times,  and  it  looks  very  nice.  I  think  you  would 
like  it" 

"  Ah !  Hetty,"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Davidson,  with  her  eyes 
sparkling,  suddenly  grasping  tight  hold  of  the  girl's  arm. 
"  Never  mind  about  the  chicken.  We  can  have  that  every  night. 
Look,  look ! " 

"  Yes,  mamma,  but  at  what  ?  I  don't  see  anything  very  remark- 
able.    Are  you  admiring  tKe  stars  ?  " 

"  It's  coming,"  she  murmured  ecstatically.  "  The  Royal  Soup 
Tureen,  Oh,  what  a  delightful  evening  we  are  having !  I  don't 
know  when  I've  enjoyed  myself  so  much,  or  felt  in  such  good  spirits." 

As  she  spoke,  a  huge  electro-plated  bowl  appeared,  borne  by 
no  less  a  person  than  Herr  Goldmann  himself  The  worthy 
man's  face  was  hot  and  flushed.  Great  beads  of  perspiration 
stood  on  his  brow.  He  had  not  even  time  to  wipe  them  away, 
or  to  take  from  his  pocket  the  garlic-scented  handkerchief. 

"  Ach,  mein  Gott !  "  he  muttered  despairingly.  "  To-night  I 
'ave  made  two  mistakes.  One  is  enough,  and  more  dan  enough. 
Anoder  time  I  must  send  de  people  away.  I  cannot  do  wid  fifty 
table.     It  is  too  much." 

As  the  royal  repast  proceeded,  Mrs.  Davidson  was  further 
astonished  to  perceive  that  not  only  did  the  Princess  eat  much  in 
the  same  fashion  as  anybody  else,  but  that  she  possessed  a  most 
remarkably  healthy  appetite  in  common  with  other  members  of 
her  family.  This  was  another  most  interesting  discovery,  afford- 
ing much  subject  for  conversation. 

It  was  now  almost  dark,  and  the  leaflets  overhead  began  to 
rustle  restlessly  in  the  evening  breeze.  Mr.  Davidson  shivered — 
he  was  peculiarly  susceptible  to  cold — and  buttoned  his  great- 
coat about  him.  Their  dinner  had  long  since  come  to  an  end, 
and  only  the  attraction  of  the  Princess's  presence  had  induced 
them  to  remain  until  now. 

"  Come,"  he  said.  "  It's  time  for  us  to  be  going.  We  shall 
catch  cold  if  we  sit  here  any  longer.  I've  got  cramp  "in  my  left 
leg  as  it  is.  Do  you  hear  what  I  say,  Emma  ?  "  as  his  wife  sat  as 
if  glued  to  her  chair. 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  oh !  John,  please  stay  one  minute  more.  If 
you've  caught  cold,  you've  got  it  already,  and  the  Princess  has 
this  instant  helped  herself  to  a  peach,  and  I'm  dying  to  see  if  she 
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cuts  it  in  two,  as  I  always  do,  or  eats  it  with  her  fingers.  I  declare 
she's  eating  it  with  her  fingers !  Well,  I  never !  If  Pd  done  such 
a  thing,  people  would  have  said  it  was  vulgar." 

"Tut!"  rejoined  Mr.  Davidson,  in  answer  to  this  remark. 
'*  Surely  you  have  stared  enough  at  that  unfortunate  woman  for 
one  night  Have  you  no  delicacy  about  you  ?  Think  of  what 
her  feelings  must  be." 

"  Depend  upon  it,  John,  she  likes  it,  and  takes  it  as  a  compliment. 
Tm  sure  it's  intended  as  such.     No  one's  more  loyal  than  I  am." 

"  A  very  sorry  kind  of  compliment,  I  should  say,  if  you  can't 
even  eat  your  dinner  in  peace,  without  having  your  simplest 
action  commented  upon.  And  now,  are  you  ready  to  come  ?  If 
not,  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  you  to  sit  here  by 
yourself,  engaged  in  the  pleasing  occupation  of  staring  royalty  out 
of  countenance." 

In  many  ways  Mr.  Davidson  was  quite  as  great  a  snob  as  his 
wife,  but  he  himself  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,  and  imagined  that 
he  soared  above  social  distinctions,  and  was  perfectly  indifferent 
to  them — a  very  common  delusion  shared  by  a  good  many  of  his 
neighbours  in  this  world,  especially  by  those  who  are  loudest  in 
their  censures  of  others.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Society  is  a  grand 
school  for  toadies,  and  turns  them  out  by  the  score. 

It  throws  a  delicgite  veil  over  the  primitive  savage's  desire  for 
exchange  and  barter,  but  the  instinct  to  take  all  I  can  get,  and 
give  as  little  as  possible  back  in  return,  remains  unaltered. 

As  the  Davidsons  rose  from  their  seats,  the  light  from  the 
nearest  gas  globe  flashed  full  upon  Hetty.  It  illumined  her 
lovely  auburn  hair,  creamy  complexion,  and  dark,  Italian-looking 
eyes,  making  their  beauty  appear  almost  startling.  The  Princess 
cast  a  glance  at  her,  which  changed  instantaneously  into  one  of 
undisguised  admiration.  Her  artistic  perceptions  were  gratified 
in  a  most  unusual  manner.  Then  she  smiled  and  whispered 
something  to  the  gentleman  at  her  side.  He  smiled  too — such  is 
the  power  of  royalty — gazed  at  the  girl,  and  nodded  his  head. 
Hetty  felt  the  warm  blood  coming  surging  to  her  cheeks  in  a 
wave  of  conscious  pride.  As  she  passed  by  the  Princess's  table, 
she  held  her  head  erect,  and  made  an  effort  to  walk  gracefully, 
yet  with  an  air  of  unconcern.     The  attempt  was  rather  a  failure. 

"  John,"  cried  Mrs.  Davidson,  in  tones  of  irrepressible  excite- 
ment, almost  before  they  were  out  of  earshot     "  Did  you  see 
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how  Princess  Fustian  smiled  at  Hetty  ?  She  quite  took  notice  of 
her,  and  my  belief  is,  if  we  dine  in  that  garden  pretty  regularly 
for  the  next  few  nights,  something  will  come  of  it,  you  mark  my 
words." 

"  Something  !  What  ?  "  he  queried,  with  a  fluttering  sense  of 
elation,  which  he  strove  to  prevent  his  wife  from  perceiving. 

"  What !  Why,  her  Royal  Highness  will  be  wanting  to  get  in- 
troduced to  us.  It's  as  clear  as  the  nose  on  your  face.  If  I 
remember  rightly  she  paints.  Hetty  would  make  a  splendid 
model.  She'll  ask  Hetty  to  sit  to  her,  you  see  if  she  don't,  and 
then  Hetty  will  get  intimate  with  the  girls — I  mean  the  young 
princesses,  and  then  they'll  be  for  our  making  Prince  Friskovitch's 
acquaintance,  and  after  that  there's  no  telling  what  may  not 
happen.  We  shall  find  ourselves  regularly  launched  in  high 
society.  What  a  good  thing  it  was,"  she  added  pensively,  "  I 
brought  my  moire  antique  with  me.  Now,  when  the  Princess 
invites  us  to  dinner,  I  shall  have  a  decent  gown  to  put  on  my 
back.  By-the-way,  the  silk  she  had  on  to-night  was  downright 
shabby.  If  anybody  but  a  Princess  had  worn  it,  I  should  have 
called  it  quite  shiny  at  the  shoulder-blades.  Some  people  say, 
however,  that  the  grander  you  are  the  dowdier  you  ought  to  dress. 
I  wonder  if  that's  correct  ?     I  wish  I  knew  for  certain." 

"  Why,  what  possible  difference  can  it  make  to  you  ?  "  demanded 
her  spouse,  smiling  in  spite  of  himself 

"  Only  I  wouldn't  put  on  my  moire  antique  the  first  time  we 
were  asked  to  dine  with  her  Royal  Highness.  I'd  reserve  it  until 
the  second  occasion,  so  as — well,  so  as  not  to  overpower  her." 

"  You  needn't  trouble  your  head  about  all  that  until  you  are 
asked,"  he  observed  drily. 

"  Oh,  the  invitation  is  sure  to  come.  I  feel  certain  of  it  Hetty 
the  Princess  smiled  at  you,  didn't  she  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mamma,  I  think  so,"  answered  the  blushing  girl. 

"Ah,  well,  the  rest  will  follow  in  good  time.  We've  done 
wonders  for  our  first  evening,  and  now  I  think  I'll  go  to  bed  and 
dream  of  that  sweet  Princess.  W^hat  a  charming,  kind,  good 
face  she  has,  to  be  sure." 

When  she  was  gone  Mr.  Davidson  lit  a  cigar,  and  went  and  sat 
in  the  reading-room,  which  happened  to  be  quite  empty.  He 
took  up  an  English  newspaper  and  tried  to  read,  but  do  what 
he  would  his  thoughts  wandered.      Foolish   as   he   considered 
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much  of  his  wife's  speech  her  remarks  lingered  in  his  mind. 
They  sowed  the  seed  of  ambition  and  fell  upon  suitable  ground. 
He  saw  wonderful  possibilities  before  him.  Hetty  was  the  golden 
key  destined  to  open  the  sacred  portals  of  Society,  before  which 
he  had  in  his  .secret  heart  sighed  in  vain  for  so  many  years.  He 
no  longer  regretted  the  bills  he  had  had  to  pay  for  her  smart 
frocks.  He  looked  upon  the  money  as  well  spent  and  likely  to 
bring  in  a  high  rate  of  interest. 

"  Ha,  ha  ! "  he  chuckled,  as,  an  hour  later,  he  crept  into  a  small, 
comfortless  bed,  very  different  from  the  luxurious  four-poster  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  occupying  at  home.  "  Emma  is  right  in  one 
thing.  This  is  only  the  beginning  of  it  all.  Who  knows  what 
the  end  may  be  ?  I  really  believe  that  if  my  little  girl  were  to 
make  a  good  marriage,  and  I  could  live  to  hear  her  called  *  my 
lady,'  or  maybe  even  *  your  grace,'  I  should  die  happy.  And  if 
the  right  man  does  but  turn  up,  he  shall  find  that  plain  John 
Davidson  of  Manchester  is  prepared  to  open  his  purse-strings 
and  make  a  very  handsome  settlement.  Yes,"  and  he  turned 
over  on  the  pillow,  and  drew  the  thin  blankets  up  higher  around 
his  shoulders,  "  I  won't  let  money  stand  in  the  way.  Hetty  shall 
mount  into  the  aristocracy  and  do  her  old  father  credit.  The 
Earl  and  the  Countess !  How  well  it  would  sound.  By  George ! 
— how  w — well — it — w — would — s — sound."  And  thus  murmur- 
ing he  fell  asleep. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

ENLIGHTENING  THE  INNOCENCE  OF  AN   ELDERLY 
GENTLEMAN. 

Acting  on  the  advice  given  by  Dr.  Stevens  before  leaving 
England,  Mr.  Davidson  decided  not  to  commence  drinking  the 
waters  until  he  had  consulted  a  German  physician  as  to  which 
springs  were  likely  to  prove  most  beneficial  to  him,  and  also  what 
was  the  quantity  he  should  begin  with.  As,  therefore,  no  induce- 
ment existed  to  rise  very  early,  the  whole  party  followed  their 
inclinations  and  slumbered  late.  Indeed,  they  were  all  tired,  and 
no  one  more  so  than  poor  Susan,  the  maid,  who  between  her 
mistress  and  Hetty  had  plenty  to  do.  It  was  getting  on  for 
eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  by  the  time  they  had  finished 
breakfast 

Mrs.  Davidson,  who,  after  the  combined  effects  of  her  journey 
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and  her  very  excellent  dinner,  was  a  little  out  of  sorts,  announced 
her  intention  of  remaining  within  doors  until  the  afternoon. 

"  I've  told  Susan  not  to  unpack  all  my  things,"  she  said, "  since 
I,  for  one,  don't  intend  to  sleep  another  night  in  these  poky  little 
rooms.  Unless  Herr  Goldmann  can  give  us  some  better  accommo- 
dation, we  shall  be  forced  to  leave  his  hotel.  Those  stairs  simply 
kill  me,  and  I  never  could  manage  to  go  up  and  down  them  half- 
a-dozen  times  a  day.  The  consequence  is  I  have  to  stop  at 
home."  And  she  folded  her  plump  hands  together  with  the  air 
of  a  martyr. 

"  Well,  well,  perhaps  you're  better  resting,"  said  Mr.  Davidson, 
in  a  conciliatory  manner.  But  his  better-half  was  in  a  discontented 
mood  and  refused  to  be  charmed  into  good  humour.  The  poor 
lady  felt  the  effect  of  her  journey,  and  made  others  feel  it  also. 

"  H'm !  "  she  said,  with  a  sniff.  "  You  say  that  just  because 
you  want  to  get  rid  of  me.  I  know  your  ways.  You  are  never 
so  happy  as  when  you  can  steal  out  with  Hetty,  and  forget  that 
you've  got  a  wife  altogether." 

"  It  would  not  be  very  easy  to  ignore  your  existence,  my  dear," 
he  responded.  "  You  have  a  knack  of  asserting  your  presence. 
And  as  for  wanting  to  steal  off  with  Hetty,  I  am  sure  both  she 
and  I  will  be  delighted  to  take  you  with  us,  if  you  feel  up  to 
a  walk."  And  he  went  and  stood  for  an  instant  beside  her,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  Come,  don't  let  us  quarrel." 

"  How  stupid  you  are,  John !  One  has  to  go  on  dinning  the 
same  thing  into  your  head  time  after  time.  Haven't  I  already 
told  you  that  it's  impossible  for  me  to  skip  up  and  down  those 
stairs  as  if  I  were  a  girl  of  eighteen  !  \{you  choose  to  do  it,  you 
can,  and  weaken  the  action  of  your  heart,  and  bring  on  palpita- 
tions ;  but  I'm  not  so  foolish  as  to  run  in  the  face  of  Providence 
in  that  sort  of  way,  and  if  you  fall  down  dead  some  day,  all  of  a 
heap,  you'll  only  have  yourself  to  thank  for  it.  A  man  of  your 
age  should  be  careful.     He  can't  afford  to  play  pranks." 

Like  the  majority  of  his  sex,  Mr.  Davidson  was  exceedingly 
nervous  where  his  own  health  was  concerned,  and  he  did  not  like 
being  told  that  he  was  liable  to  fall  down  "  all  of  a  heap."  The 
idea  did  not  commend  itself. 

"Well,  Emma,"  he  said,  "I'll  have  a  talk  to  Herr  Goldmann 
as  I  go  out,  and  try  if  I  can't  persuade  him  to  give  us  the  first- 
floor  rooms  at  once,  by  saying  we  must  leave  if  he  doesn't" 
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"  That's  the  way  to  deal  with  those  sort  of  people,"  said  Mrs. 
Davidson.  "  If  you'd  only  spoken  up  yesterday,  and  given  him 
a  piece  of  your  mind,  instead  of  humming  and  hawing,  we 
shouldn't  find  ourselves  in  the  attics  at  the  present  moment 
The  moral  is,  let  me  do  all  the  talking  in  future." 

And  she  drew  herself  up  with  an  important  air,  which  insinuated 
how  high  was  the  value  she  placed  on  her  own  powers  of  speech. 
"  Don't  you  generally  do  it  ?  "  he  asked,  with  something  be- 
tween a  laugh  and  a  sigh.     She  amused  him  at  times  almost  as 
much  as  she  irritated  him  at  others. 

"  No,  because  you  will  insist  on  interfering  always,  exactly  when 
you're  not  wanted.     And  now,  if  you  and  Hetty  are  going  out, 
you'd  better  make  a  start  instead  of  dawdling  about  any  longer." 
They  were  only  too  glad  to  obey  this  last  injunction,  for  when 
in  one  of  her  peevish,  fractious  moods,  Mrs.  Davidson  was  not 
good  company.     A  few  minutes  later  father  and  daughter  sallied 
forth  to  see  the  shops,  inspect  the  town,  and  purchase  a  visitors' 
list  They  first  went  to  the  Ferdinand  Strasse,  and  left  a  message 
at  Number  30,  requesting  Doctor  Bergstein  to  be  good  enough 
to  call  round  that  afternoon  about  two.     This  done,  they  found 
their  way  to  the  Untere  Promenade,  where  they  lost  their  hearts 
to  the  fine  white  houses,  and  creeper-covered  balconies,  and  to 
the  magnificent  row  of  tall  trees  that  faced  them.     Several  of 
these  houses  displayed  wooden  boards,   which   intimated   that 
apartments  were  to  be  let  within ;  and  Mr.  Davidson,  on  seeing 
this,  declared  he  much  preferred  the  situation  to  their  quarters  at 
the  Hotel  de  TEurope,  which  looked  out  on  to  the  Luisen  Strasse, 
and  were  both  noisy  and  hot.     It  happened  to  be  a  brilliant 
summer's  day,  glorious  with  golden  sunshine  that  lit  up  even  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  closely-timbered  Park,  and  caused  dancing 
shafts  of  light  and  shade  to  illumine  the  heavy  foliage  of  the  trees. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Davidson  saw  the  Untere  Promenade  at  its  best. 
There  were  days  when  the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  and  the 
sky  overhead  was  grey  and  leaden,  when  it  looked  gloomy  in  the 
extreme.     They  wandered  about  the  gardens  and  amused  them- 
selves for  a  long  time  by  watching  some  big  carp  in  a  pond  who, 
whenever  the  passers-by  threw  pieces  of  bread  into  the  water, 
rose  to  the  surface  with  a  great  boil,  and  almost  invariably  suc- 
ceeded in  snatching  them  away  from  the  ducks.     These  offended 
birds  wagged  thqir  tails  with  disappointment  and  uttered  a  series 
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of  angry  quacks.  Hetty  laughed  and  clapped  her  hands  with 
childish  glee.  In  many  things  she  was  but  a  baby  yet,  and  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  Mr.  Davidson  very  often  to  watch  her  fresh 
and  artless  delight.  Her  lovely  face  had  not  worn  such  an  ani- 
mated and  happy  expression  for  many  weeks.  And  as  she  stood 
there,  leaning  her  slender  form  over  the  iron  railings,  her  dark 
^yts  sparkling  with  mirth,  he  caught  himself  thinking  what  a 
pity  it  was  that  she  too  would  succumb  to  the  hand  of  Time,  and 
perhaps  change  from  a  young  and  beautiful  girl  to  a  cross,  fat, 
ugly  old  woman  like  her  mother.  "  I  remember  I  used  to  think 
Emma  good-looking  once  upon  a  time,"  he  mused,  retrospectively. 
**  I  wonder  if  I  was  a  fool,  or  whether  she  really  has  altered  so 
much  ?  Heigh-ho !  It  does  not  do  to  dwell  upon  all  the  changes 
that  take  place  in  this  world.  So  very  few  of  them  are  to  one's 
mind" 

They  walked  on  and  strolled  up  the  Ludwig  Strasse,  feeling 
quite  proud  of  themselves  for  finding  their  way  about  so  cleverly. 
Here  they  perceived  a  large  stationer's  shop,  which  they  entered 
in  order  to  purchase  the  visitors'  list  that  Mrs.  Davidson  had 
particularly  enjoined  them  not  to  forget.  It  was  a  fascinating 
shop,  with  books,  papers,  photographs,  everywhere  littered  on  the 
counter,  and  people  came  in  and  went  out  as  they  chose,  without 
being  requested  to  buy.  Mr.  Davidson  immediately  buried  him- 
self behind  a  Morning  Post,  containing  the  latest  news  from 
England,  and  Hetty  turned  over  a  gorgeous  plush  album  filled 
with  likenesses  of  the  German  royal  family,  and  many  foreign 
celebrities  unknown  to  her  even  by  name,  but  who  nevertheless, 
controlled  the  fate  of  Europe. 

Whilst  thus  engaged,  suddenly  a  familiar  hand  was  laid  on  her 
shoulder,  whilst  a  hearty,  girlish  voice  exclaimed:  "Goodness 
gracious  !  Just  to  think  of  your  being  here!  Well,  I  am  sur- 
prised and  delighted."  And  the  speaker  proceeded  to  embrace 
Hetty  very  demonstratively,  after  the  continental  fashion,  on 
either  cheek. 

Hetty  turned  round  hastily,  and,  to  her  corresponding  delight 
and  astonishment,  encountered  the  beaming  glances  of  an  old 
school-fellow,  one  Miss  Amelia  Dawkins,  with  whom,  during  their 
joint  residence  at  Miss  Wilson's  establishment,  she  had  been  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intimacy.  The  pleasure  of  this  meeting 
brought  the  warm  blood  tingling  to  her  cheeks. 
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Why,  Amelia  !  "  she  exclaimed  ecstatically, "  whatever  brings 
you  to  this  part  of  the  world  ?  You  are  just  about  the  very  last 
person  I  expected  to  see.  And  how  well  you  are  looking — quite 
the  come-out  young  lady  !  " 

"  Rather,"  responded  Miss  Amelia.  "  One  does  not  want  to  go 
about  branded  *  school-girl  *  all  one's  days." 

"  Who  are  you  with  ?     Are  you  here  with  your  people  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  goodness,  or  I  should  not  be  having  half  such  a 
good  time  of  it.  I'm  staying  with  my  aunt,  the  dearest,  jolliest, 
most  easy-going  woman  in  existence.  Do  you  know,  Hetty, 
to  this  day  I  can't  quite  make  out  whether  she  really  sees  no- 
thing, or  whether  she  shuts  her  eyes  on  purpose  ?  There  never 
was  such  a  chaperon." 

"  She  must  be  a  delightful  person  to  go  about  with,"  said 
Hetty,  recalling  the  strict  espionage  of  her  own  father  and 
mother  whenever  any  gaiety  was  in  question.  "  I  wish  I  had 
such  an  aunt." 

"  I  daresay  you  do,  and  so  do  I,  for  your  sake,  but  they're  not 
plentiful.  That's  why  I  prize  mine  so  much.  She  comes  here 
most  years,  and  knows  everybody.  Homburg*s  an  awful  jolly 
place,  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Seeing  that  we  only  arrived  last  night,  I'm  hardly  qualified 
to  give  an  opinion,"  said  Hetty  with  a  smile,  for  there  was  some- 
thing contagious  about  Amelia's  content.  It  seemed  to  indicate 
that  she  not  only  was  on  excellent  terms  with  herself,  but  also 
with  everybody  else ;  which  indeed  was  the  case,  for  her  good- 
nature was  boundless,  and  rendered  her  popular  amongst  all 
classes.  Ladies  liked  her  almost  better  than  men,  which  said  a 
great  deal  in  her  favour. 

"  Who's  we  ?  "  demanded  Miss  Dawkins,  with  a  fine  disregard 
for  grammar. 

"  My  father,  and  mother  and  self,"  answered  Hetty.  "  We  are 
a  nice  little  family  party,  and  avail  ourselves  ofour  close  intimacy 
to  speak  our  minds  pretty  freely.  We  have  no  scruples  about 
hurting  each  other's  feelings,  and  after  the  fashion  of  relations, 
do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  adopt  company  manners.  The  con- 
sequence is  we  are  dull  and  cross — not  to  say  rude." 

Amelia  laughed  and  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  Poor  you  !  I  can  imagine  your  sufferings.  But  all  that  must 
be  altered  now  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet." 
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"  I  only  wish  it  could  be  altered,"  sighed  Hetty.  "  IVe  led  a 
perfectly  awful  life  since  I  left  school.  You've  no  idea  how 
miserable  I  have  been,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  there  seems  no  end 
to  it."     And  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  self-pity. 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  There's  always  an  end  to  such  a  pretty  girl 
as  yourself." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Amelia  ?     I  don't  understand." 

"  Don't  you,  my  dear  little  innocent.  Has  the  thought  of 
matrimony  never  entered  your  head  ?  No,  you  needn't  blush. 
All  girls  think  about  it.  I  do,  and  I'm  not  ashamed  to  say  so. 
Marriage  is  the  great  event  of  our  lives,  and  we  should  be  very 
foolish  and  very  much  to  blame  if  we  did  not  bestow  upon  it  our 
fullest  attention.  I'm  nineteen  now.  I  shall  wait  two  years 
more,  just  to  have  my  fling.  When  I'm  twenty-one  I  intend  to 
marry  and  settle  down.  If  you're  not  happy  at  home,  you  can 
look  out  for  a  husband  at  once.    It  might  be  wiser  in  your  case." 

"  That's  all  very  well,  Amelia,  but  where  am  I  to  get  one  ?  " 
Hetty  did  not  say  that  this  advice  coincided  with  her  own  thoughts. 

"  Oh,  you'll  find  him  fast  enough.  You're  much  too  pretty  to 
want  for  admirers.  But,  by-the-way,  where  are  you  staying? 
You  have  not  told  me  your  address." 

"  At  the  present  moment  we  are  at  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe." 

"  You  should  go  to  apartments,"  said  Miss  Dawkins,  decidedly. 
"  Apartments  are  not  only  more  select,  but  far  jollier.  One 
can  ask  all  one's  friends,  male  and  female,  in  to  tea,  and  is  free 
to  dine  where  one  likes." 

**  I  haven't  got  any  friends,  unfortunately — except  you.  I  wish 
I  had." 

"  Oh,  you'll  soon  get  to  know  heaps.  Besides,  I'll  introduce 
you  to  all  mine.     You  play  lawn  tennis,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I'm  very  fond  of  it,  only  at  home  I  never  had  anybody 
to  play  with." 

"  That's  right.  A  girl  is  nowhere  here  if  she  can't  take  her  part 
at  tennis.     That's  the  only  way  to  get  introduced  to  the  men." 

"  Oh  !  indeed  !  "  said  Hetty,  then  she  added  shyly :  "  Are  there 
many  here — I  mean  men  ? " 

"  There  are  a  good  many  gouty  ones,  and  a  good  many  seedy 
ones,  but  very  few  eligibles,  if  you're  thinking  of  them." 

Hetty  blushed  scarlet.  "  I  wasn't  thinking  of  them  in  par- 
ticular," she  remarked  apologetically. 
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"  There  was  no  great  harm  if  you  were.  Of  course  most  of 
the  right  sort  of  men  are  given  to  fishing  and  shooting,  and  don't 
patronize  watering-places,  unless  they  are  very  hard  up.  How- 
ever, there  happens  to  be  one  or  two  decent  specimens  of  mankind, 
and  the  German  officers,  as  a  rule,  are  tremendous  fun.  They 
begin  by  telling  you  that  they  don't  flirt,  and  have  no  word  in 
their  language  to  express  flirtation,  and  they  end — well,  one 
nearly  got  kicked  out  of  his  regiment  the  other  day,  for  kissing 
a  fair  American  in  the  public  street,  who  had  given  him  con- 
siderable encouragement." 

"  No ! "  exclaimed  Hetty,  with  round  eyes  ;  "  you  don't  say  so." 

"  I.  do,  though,  so  be  careful  how  you  behave  to  your  Teutonic 
admirers.  They  look  awfully  well  in  their  uniforms,  and  dance 
divinely  in  rather  a  slow,  solemn  way ;  only  take  my  advice, 
don't  fall  in  love  with  them.  They're  as  poor  as  church  mice, 
and  have  an  idea  that  every  English  girl  must  necessarily  be  an 
heiress,  and  therefore  a  desirable  wife.  But  they  don't  flirt.  Oh, 
dear  no.  They  are  much  too  moral,  respectable  and  virtuous  to 
do  such  a  naughty  thing." 

Hetty  laughed.  Amelia  was  as  amusing  as  ever.  At  Miss 
Wilson's  she  had  kept  them  all  alive,  and  since  her  entry  into  the 
world  of  fashion  no  one  could  accuse  her  of  having  grown  slower 
or  duller.  Her  conversation  fairly  captivated  Hetty,  who  for  so 
many  weeks  had  heard  nothing  but  marital  differences,  varied  by 
epicurean  remarks. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  dancing  here  ?  "  she  asked, 
the  pupils  of  her  large  eyes  dilating. 

"  Oh  dear,  yts !  Twice  a  week  we  have  what  is  called  a 
*  Reunion,'  in  the  Kursaal,  and  even  on  other  nights,  when  the 
band  has  left  off"  playing  on  the  Terrace,  one  may  generally  enjoy 
a  little  quiet  hop." 

"  It  must  be  delightful,"  said  Hetty  dreamily.   "  Too  nice  almost 

for  anything,  but "  and  her  face  clouded,  and  she  cast  an 

anxious  glance  at  her  father,  who,  quite  oblivious  of  his  daughter, 
was  absorbed  in  the  account  of  a  reception  given  to  Mr.  Parnell 
by  the  Manchester  Home-Rulers.  "  It's  no  use  my  thinking  of 
the  dancing.  Papa  and  mamma  are  old.  They  say  they  don't 
approve  of  gaiety,  and  won't  allow  me  to  indulge  in  pursuits 
which  they  consider  frivolous." 

"  Oh,  but  that's  perfectly  ridiculous  ! "  rejoined  Miss  Dawkins, 
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following  the  direction  of  Hetty's  eyes.  "  Is  that  your  father, 
Hetty  ?  Why,  he  looks  more  like  your  grandfather.  No  wonder 
you  complain  of  being  dull.  Introduce  me,  my  dear.  I'll  have 
a  talk  to  the  old  gentleman.  I'll  be  bound  he  only  wants  waking 
up."  And  so  saying  Amelia  smoothed  her  long  SuMe  gloves 
and  arranged  the  bangles  on  her  wrists  with  an  air  of  great 
determination,  which  inspired  Hetty  with  mingled  wonderment 
and  confidence.  Amelia  Dawkins  had  not  only  been  kindly 
treated  by  nature  as  regarded  her  personal  appearance,  but  she 
was  one  of  those  go-ahead  young  ladies  who  do  not  possess  a 
particle  of  shyness  or  self-distrust  in  their  composition.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  excellent  gifts  for  getting  on  in  the  world,  she 
frequently  said  and  did  the  most  audacious  things.  But  her  good 
looks  and  her  good-nature  carried  them  off.  Nobody  ever  thought 
of  being  offended  with  Amelia.  In  fact,  it  was  impossible,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  she  refused  to  see  when  any  one  was 
annoyed,  and  never  for  a  moment  lost  the  calm  serenity  of 
temper  which  was  her  most  distinguishing  attribute.  It  takes 
two  to  make  a  quarrel,  and  Miss  Dawkins  placidly  declined  to 
enter  into  one.  Consequently,  her  eccentricities  were  leniently 
dealt  with,  and  she  had  scarcely  an  enemy  among  all  her  large 
circle  of  acquaintances.  A  few,  of  course,  she  had,  because  who 
in  this  world  is  so  happy  as  to  have  none  ?  She  attacked  Mr. 
Davidson  without  any  preliminary  fencing.  Her  plan  on  such 
occasions  was  to  go  straight  to  the  point  and  rout  the  enemy  by 
the  very  boldness  of  her  attack.  One  of  her  favourite  axioms 
was  that  in  some  particular  way  everybody  is  a  coward  at  heart, 
and  that  the  weakness  of  man  displays  itself  in  abject  submission 
when  he  is  fairly  tackled  by  a  woman.     So  she  began. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Davidson  ?  Glad  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance. Hetty  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  I  knew  her  at  school,  but 
I  hear  you  are  going  to  shut  her  up.  That  sort  of  thing  was 
all  very  well  in  the  old-fashioned  days,  but  it's  gone  quite  out  of 
date." 

"  I  hope  Hetty  does  not  consider  herself  a  prisoner,"  said  Mr. 
Davidson,  somewhat  testily. 

"  I  don't  know  what  Hetty  considers  herself.  I  haven't  asked 
for  her  opinion.     I'm  only  giving  you  mine." 

"  You  are  very  good.  Miss  Dawkins,  I'm  sure.  May  I  ask  why 
I  am  so  far  honoured  ?  "  he  inquired  sarcastically,  but  his  sarcasm 
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was  lost  upon  Amelia,  who  returned  with  undaunted  courage  to 
the  charge. 

"  Hetty  is  far  too  pretty  to  hide  her  h'ght  under  a  bushel,"  she 
continued.  "  If  she  were  some  hideous  fright,  then  you  might 
keep  her  in  the  background  if  you  liked  ;  but  she's  not.  I  won't 
impair  her  modesty  by  stating  her  charms  at  length  ;  and  you,  as 
her  father,  are  no  doubt  fully  aware  of  them.  What  I  want  you  to 
do  is  this — take  her  everywhere.    Let  her  be  seen  and  admired." 

This  address  flattered  Mr.  Davidson's  vanity.  He  began  to  think 
that  although  Miss  Dawkins'  manner  was  a  little  off-hand,  she  her- 
self was  a  very  nice,  sensible  girl,  with  a  good  head  on  her  shoulders. 

"  What  ought  Hetty  to  do  ?  "  he  demanded.  "  You  know  far 
more  about  it  than  I,  that's  quite  clear." 

"  Do  ?  Why,  she  must  get  up  of  a  morning,  whether  she  is 
ordered  to  drink  the  waters  or  not ;  put  on  her  very  prettiest 
cottons  and  smartest  hats — by  the  way,  Hetty,  white  veils  are  the 
fashion  this  year,  with  little  coloured  spots — and  walk  resolutely 
up  and  down  the  Promenade,  as  if  she  had  but  one  thought — 
her  constitution." 

"  She  can  accompany  me,"  said  Mr.  Davidson,  "  that's  easily 
managed." 

"Very  good ;  but  please  to  remember  this  " — and  Miss  Dawkins 
looked  at  him  significantly,  and  with  a  queer  twinkle  in  her 
wide-awake  blue  eyes.  "  You  are  to  find  some  dear  old  friend 
to  talk  to,  and  you  will  lose  Hetty — quite  by  accident,  of  course. 
Equally,  of  course,  she  finds  some  dear  young  friend — if  of  the 
masculine  sex,  so  much  the  better — and  the  pair  disappear  down 
a  retired  and  shady  alley.  Don't  let  that  disturb  you  for  a 
moment  It's  the  fashion,  and  every  year  Prince  Friskovitch 
picks  out  the  prettiest  girl  of  the  season,  and  sets  us  the  example 
— at  least,  so  I'm  told." 

"And  what's  to  become  of  me  all  this  time?"  asked  Mr. 
Davidson,  amused  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  Oh,  you  console  yourself  with  the  *  dear  old  friend.'  There's 
no  law  passed  that  he  must  necessarily  be  masculine.  Homburg 
is  a  wonderful  place  for  old  flames.  One  sees  them  billing  and 
cooing  by  the  score." 

"  Really,  my  dear  Miss  Dawkins "  began  Mr.  Davidson. 

"  In  the  afternoon,"  she  interrupted,  calmly,  "  Hetty  will  don 
the  most  fascinating  flannels  she  possesses,  and  come  down  to 
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the  lawn-tennis  ground  It's  as  good  as  a  garden-party,  every 
bit.  Here  she  will  meet  everybody,  and  get  introduced  to  all  the 
men  worth  knowing.  Then  at  night  I  recommend  you  to  dine 
either  at  the  Pare,  the  Europe,  the  Victoria,  or  the  Kursaal — on 
the  Terrace,  bien  entendu.  After  dinner  you  must  patronize  the 
music,  and  walk  up  and  down  until  you  find  some  more  old 
friends  whom  you  have  not  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  to  whom 
you  have  no  end  to  say.  Then  Hetty  sees  her  acquaintance  of 
the  morning,  and  whilst  you  sit  down  and  rest,  he  takes  her  for  a 
stroll,  away  from  the  lights,  where  they  can  see  the  moon,  and 
the  sky,  and  the  dark,  shady  trees,  and  cultivate  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauties  of  nature.  That's  the  way  to  do  things." 
And  Amelia  laughed  her  hearty  laugh. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Mr.  Davidson,  dryly.  "  You  may  as  well  finish 
the  programme  whilst  you  are  about  it." 

"  And  then,"  resumed  Miss  Dawkins,  not  one  whit  disconcerted, 
"  our  young  couple  will  proceed  to  the  dancing-room,  where,  to- 
wards ten  o'clock  or  so,  if  your  parental  solicitude  becomes  too 
great  to  be  endured,  you  can  come  and  fetch  her,  and  derive 
enjoyment  from  seeing  her  so  thoroughly  and  innocently  happy." 

"  Humph ! "  growled  Mr.  Davidson.  He  did  not  know  whether 
to  be  shocked  or  amused,  but  thought  it  safer,  on  the  whole,  to 
adopt  a  tone  of  discreet  reproof.  Nevertheless,  he  made  a  mental 
note  that  he  would  cultivate  Amelia's  acquaintance,  when  Hetty 
did  not  happen  to  be  by.  He  doubted  her  proving  a  very  desir- 
able bosom  friend  f9r  his  pretty,  innocent  little  girl,  but  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  his  ascertaining  if  Miss  Dawkins'  society 
was  as  harmless  as  it  undoubtedly  was  entertaining.  He  liked 
her  bright,  good-humoured  face,  and  her  fearless  way  of  speaking. 
Most  people  were  afraid  of  him — Hetty  was  ;  and  the  conscious- 
ness often  proved  irritating,  but  this  girl  had  the  courage  of  a 
lion,  and  could  not  be  intimidated  by  a  scowl  or  sneer.  He  ad- 
mired her  for  it,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Miss  Dawkins 
attracted  him.  That  young  lady,  quite  unconscious  of  the  con- 
quest she  had  made,  went  rattling  on  about  Reunions,  and  the 
Kursaal,  and  what  Hetty  ought  to  do,  and  what  she  oughtn't  to 
do — though  the  latter  list  was  remarkably  small,  just  as  small, 
indeed,  as  the  other  was  large — until  once  more  Mr.  Davidson's 
common-sense  asserted  itself,  and  he  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
interpose. 

{To  he  continued,) 
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Although  perhaps  not  lAe  most  brilliant,  the  last  Lady  Holland 
was  most  undoubtedly  the  most  agreeable  mistress  Holland 
House  ever  possessed.  The  first  Lady  Holland,  born  Lady 
Georgiana  Lennox,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles,  second  Duke  of 
Richmond,  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Baroness  Holland,  of 
Holland,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  in  1762,  her  husband  in 
the  following  year  being  himself  created  Baron  Holland,  of 
Foxley,  in  the  county  of  Wilts.  In  July,  1774,  Lord  and  Lady 
Holland  died,  their  son  Stephen  inheriting  both  the  honours. 
He  married,  in  1766,  Lady  Mary  Fitzpatrick,  daughter  of  Lord 
Upper  Ossory.  Lord  Holland  died  in  December,  1774,  having 
only  survived  his  parents  little  more  than  five  months.  Henry 
Richard,  their  only  son,  succeeded  to  the  family  honours.  He 
became  fascinated  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Mr. 
Richard  Vassall,  but  unfortunately  that  lady  was  already  in 
possession  of  a  husband  in  Sir  Godfrey  Webster.  To  make  a 
long  story  short.  Lord  Holland  ran  away  with  Lady  Webster, 
who  was  shortly  afterwards  divorced  from  her  husband,  and  then 
Lord  Holland  married  her  in  1797.  It  was  now  that  the  memor- 
able days  of  Holland  House  began.  Lord  Holland  being  him- 
self one  of  the  most  gifted  of  men  was  seconded  by  the  cleverest 
of  wives — together  they  found  out  all  that  was  worth  cultivating 
ii  the  world  of  art,  literature,  science  and  society.  All  found  a 
ready  welcome  from  host  and  hostess,  but  the  men  and  women 
thus  discovered  were  not  of  the  ordinary  type,  such  as  nature 
manufactures  by  millions  and  turns  out  merely  labelled  men  and 
women,  with  no  special  characteristic  except  their  sex  ;  but 
everybody  distinguished  in  politics  of  all  opinions  (although 
Holland  House  was  a  "  nest  of  Whiggery "),  and  "  everybody 
who  was  anybody  "  were  to  be  met  at  Holland  House,  and  with- 
out doubt  much  of  the  distinction  which  gathered  round  the 
parties  there  was  due  to  Lady  Holland.  Lord  Holland's  taste 
was  universally  allowed  to  be  of  the  most  exquisite  description, 
his  general    culture  of  the  widest  range,  and  his  marvellous 
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urbanity    and    perfect    manners    would    in    themselves    have 
been   more  than   sufficient  to  have    commanded   the    society 
of  the   most  brilliant   men   and   women  of  the    day.     Added 
to  this,  Lady  Holland  was   acknowledged   to    be   one   of  the 
cleverest  women   of   her   time.      We  need   not  here    enlarge 
upon    the    many    celebrated    social    and    political    gatherings 
which  met  almost  daily  at  Holland  House ;  these  are  too  well 
known   to   need  repetition.      To  the  very  last  Lord  Holland 
maintained  his  name  for  hospitality  and  generosity,  and  until 
her  death  Lady  Holland  sustained  the  reputation  of  her  distin- 
guished husband.      Lord  and  Lady  Holland  had  two  children — 
Henry,  fourth  and  last  Lord  Holland,  and  Mary  (Dow)  Lady 
Lilford,  who  still  survives.     Henry,  who  was  born  in  1802,  chose 
diplomacy  as  his  career,  and  certainly  no  one  was  ever  more 
suited  to  such  a  life,  inheriting  as  he  did  so  many  of  his  father's 
qualities  and  the  best  of  those  of  his  imperious  mother.      He 
filled  many  important  posts  and  eventually  was  our  minister  at 
Florence.     He  succeeded  his  father  in  1840,  having  married,  in 
1833,  Mary  Augusta  (the  subject  of  this  notice),  only  daughter 
of  George,  eighth  Lord  Coventry,  by  his  second  wife,   Mary, 
daughter  of  Aubrey,  sixth  Duke  of  St.  Albans.     Mr.  Fox  and 
his  wife  lived  a  great  deal  abroad,  partly  necessitated  by  Mr. 
Fox's  official  duties  and  partly  from  choice.     Lady  Mary  Fox 
had  passed  most   of  her   young   life  in  foreign  countries,  her 
mother,  Lady  Coventry,  having  resided  at  Naples  for  many  years 
in  the  Palazzo  Roccella ;  Lady  Coventry  died  there  in  184S,  and 
is  buried  in  the  English  cemetery  at  Naples.     After  becoming 
Lord  and  Lady  Holland  they  came  to  Holland  House  several 
years,  and   Lord    Holland   made   immense   improvements  and 
alterations  in  it,  possessing  the  same  beautiful  taste  as  his  father. 
When  residing  there.  Lord  and  Lady  Holland  "  received  "  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  the  late  master  and  mistress,  but  with  the 
addition  of  many  distinguished  foreigners,  with  whom  they  had 
been  brought  in  contact  when  abroad.     Lord  and  Lady  Holland 
were  residing  in  Naples  in  1859,  where  on  the  i8th  December  in 
that  year  Lord  Holland  died,  and  is  buried  close  by  the  Palazzo 
Roccella,  in  the  church  of  St.  Joseph,  where  Lady  Holland  has 
erected  a  chapel   and   a   beautiful   monument  to  his  memory. 
After  his  death  Lady  Holland,  although  residing  a  great  deal  at 
Naples,  came  much  more  frequently  to  England,  but  it  was  a 
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long  time  before  she  felt  equal  to  receiving  her  friends  at  Holland 
House.  She  was  deeply  grieved  at  the  loss  of  so  kind  and  affec- 
tionate a  husband,  and  the  retirement  of  St.  Anne's  Hill,  at 
Chertsey,  was  much  more  congenial  to  her.  Lord  Holland  left 
his  wife  everything  he  died  possessed  of,  including  St  Anne's 
Hill,  which  most  lovely  place  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by 
the  Honourable  Mrs.  Fox,  widow  of  the  celebrated  Charles 
James  Fox.  Some  years  before  his  death  Lord  Holland  (having 
no  children  of  his  own)  adopted  a  child  in  Paris,  and  it  was 
chiefly  on  her  account  that  Lady  Holland  began  again  to  see  her 
friends  at  Holland  House.  This  young  lady  married,  in  1872, 
Prince  Louis  Liechenstein,  by  whom  she  had  four  daughters ; 
she  died  in  1878.  For  many  years  Lady  Holland  gave  a  series 
of  never-to-be-forgotten  garden  parties,  which  on  each  occasion 
were  always  honoured  by  all  the  various  members  of  the  Royal 
family  then  in  London,  by  all  the  distinguished  foreigners,  the 
diplomatic  circle,  and  about  a  thousand  members  of  society. 
For  nearly  twenty  years  Lady  Holland  had  made  Holland 
House  a  centre  of  London  society  in  the  "  season."  Without 
such  a  house  in  such  a  position,  no  mere  command  of  wealth 
could  have  given  these  entertainments  their  peculiar  charm  ;  it 
was  the  mistress  of  the  house  that  was  the  attraction,  and  yet, 
from  the  intimate  knowledge  I  possessed  of  her,  I  think  (certainly 
in  later  years)  that  she  was  more  brilliant  and  sparkling  when 
amongst  a  few  friends  than  in  a  large  company.  To  listen  to 
her  conversation  was  in  itself  a  treat  of  no  ordinary  kind  :  "  Her 
tongue  ran  round  like  a  wheel,  one  spoke  after  another ;  you 
would  wonder  at  her  matter  to  hear  her  talk,  and  would  admire 
her  talk  when  you  hear  her  matter." 

Her  person,  although  very  small  and  diminutive,  her  every 
movement  and  all  her  manners  bespoke  the  grande  dame.  She 
was  most  assuredly  "  the  right  person  in  the  right  place  ; "  she 
seemed  to  belong  to  her  abode,  she  loved  to  dispense  the  hospi- 
talities of  her  beautiful  house,  she  looked  upon  it  all  as  a  social 
trust,  and  well  did  she  guard  it.  Every  distinguished  person  who 
has  been  in  London,  from  the  Queen  downwards,  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  Holland  House.  The  Queen's  first  visit  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Scottish  games  being  held  in  the  park  there,  forty 
years  ago.  Since  that  time  Her  Majesty's  visits  have  been 
chiefly  confined  to  St.  Anne's  Hill,  which  is  only  a  few  miles 
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from  Windsor,  where  quite  recently  the  Queen,  accompanied  by 
the  Empress  Frederick  and  Prince  and  Princess  Henry  of  Batten- 
berg,  came '.over  to  see  Lady  Holland.  In  London  she  exercised 
a  noble  hospitality.  No  sharp  stroke  ever  came  from  her  tongue, 
which  could  not  be  said  of  her  predecessor,  who  rather  prided 
herself  in  saying  a  rude  thing,  especially  if  it  was  to  some  great 
man.  To  those  who  really  knew  the  last  Lady  Holland  it  is  a 
certainty  that  London  society  need  never  expect  a  new  lease  of 
Holland  House  ;  that  would  be  indeed  unreasonable  ;  truly  its 
late  mistress  must  necessarily  be  the  last  Lady  Holland.  It  was 
at  St.  Anne's  Hill  that  she  was  happier  than  anywhere,  and 
when  abroad,  or  even  at  Holland  House,  she  "counted  the 
hours "  till  she  should  find  herself  at  "  dear  St.  Anne*s ; "  she 
loved  it  far  beyond  all  her  other  possessions.  For  the  last  few 
years  she  had  been  a  great  sufferer,  and  less  and  less  able  to  bear 
the  fatigue  of  seeing  many  friends ;  but  only  received  a  few  very 
intimate  ones.  She  was  eminently  fitted  for  the  proud  position 
she  occupied — a  grande  dame  she  assuredly  was.  She  was  a 
wonderful  linguist,  and  few  people  could  be  her  equal  in  repartee. 
She  had  a  dislike,  almost  amounting  to  antipathy,  to  what  she 
termed  the  "  masculine  woman."  She  was  so  perfectly  refined 
and  so  feminine  in  her  every  thought  and  action  that  it  was  a 
type  of  woman  abhorrent  to  her  ;  she  could  not  understand  them 
not  having  one  idea  in  common.  "  Smoking  ladies  "  astonished 
her  not  a  little.  She  often  marvelled  what  would  have  been 
thought  of  such  a  proceeding  in  her  young  days  ;  but  it  was  with 
the  so-called  "  sportswoman  "  with  whom  she  was  perpetually 
carrying  on  a  war.  This  was  more  especially  owing  to  her 
wonderful  love  of  animals,  beyond  what  most  people  are  capable 
of  understanding,  and  unfortunately  living  for  so  many  years 
close  to  the  royal  staghounds,  she  was  perpetually  being  har- 
rowed by  hearing  of  some  atrocious  barbarity  shown  to  the  poor 
hunted  animal.  She  hated  cruelty,  and  maintained  that  all  men 
and  women  whose  feelings  of  humanity  were  not  blunted  by  the 
indulgence  of  savage  instincts  must  feel  that  to  take  a  tame 
animal  out  of  its  park  to  be  submitted  to  the  agony  of  a  run  for 
its  life,  and  this  not  only  once  but  time  after  time  with  the  same 
poor  beast,  would  be  a  barbarity  in  a  heathen  country,  and  was 
therefore  a  double  disgrace  in  our  enlightened  land.  Only  a 
very  short  time  before  her  death  she  read  in  the  newspaper  that 
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the  young  wife  of  a  much  valued  friend  of  hers  had  "  shot  a  stag 
right  through  the  heart,"  and  that  "it  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  creatures  ever  seen."  This  "wanton  cruelty,"  she 
wrote,  distressed  her  "  more  than  anything  had  done  for  a  long 
time."  She  thought  it  "unpardonable,"  and  hoped  she  might 
never  see  the  "murderess"  again.  Happily  they  never  met. 
Lady  Holland  said  she  would  feel  obliged  to  give  her  a  "  piece  of 
her  mind,"  and  this  might  not  have  been  received  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  given.  In  defence  of  Englishwomen  in  general  I 
suggested  this  was  an  isolated  case,  and  might  never  happen 
again  ;  it  was  to  be  excused  on  the  score  of  youth ;  but  all  I 
could  say  was  unavailing.  At  St.  Anne's  Hill,  a  few  years  ago, 
Lady  Holland  had  a  pet  lamb,  in  which  she  delighted  ;  but,  alas ! 
quite  unexpectedly  one  day,  after  a  few  hours'  illness,  it  died. 
She  was  perfectly  inconsolable  for  days  afterwards,  and,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  she  did  not  meet  with  the  sympathy  she 
should  have  received  ;  but  she  was  not  disappointed,  as  she  said 
she  did  not  expect  other  people  to  understand  her  love  for 
animals,  and  consequently  her  grief,  when  any  pet  one  died. 
Latterly  she  only  had  birds.  She  was  gracious  and  kindly  to  a 
degree,  and  will  be  held  in  most  affectionate  remembrance  by  a 
wide  circle  of  friends,  to  some  of  whom  her  loss  is  simply  irre- 
parable. Her  great  wish  was  to  die  at  St.  Anne*s  Hill.  This  was 
denied  to  her  ;  but  she  rests  there  now,  in  the  beautiful  little 
chapel  she  built  in  her  own  grounds  five  and  twenty  years  ago. 
If  Lady  Holland  made  a  mistake  it  was  perhaps  being  too  good- 
natured,  and  one,  alas !  which  was  greatly  taken  advantage  of. 

A.   H.    WYLIE. 


Zbc  Distant  Sail 

By  LADY  DUFFUS  HARDY, 
Author  of  "  Beryl  Fortescue,"  "  A  Dangerous  Experiment,"  etc. 

It  could  not  be  called  a  studio,  except  inasmuch  as  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  artist's  labours  ;  it  was  the  general  living-room,  some- 
what scantily  though  prettily  furnished,  and  tastefully  arranged, 
so  far  as  poverty  would  allow  taste  to  exist.  Two  children  of 
five  and  seven  years  old  were  playing  quietly  in  a  corner,  so  as 
not  to  "  disturb  papa,"  while  the  mother  sat  working,  furbishing 
up  and  making  smart  with  odds  and  ends  of  ribbons  and  lace 
some  childish  garments  which  were  to  be  worn  presently. 

Frank  Defries  had  drawn  his  easel  close  to  the  window,  so  as 
to  get  all  the  north  light  he  could.  Palette  in  hand,  he  was 
working,  as  he  had  been  for  many  hours,  with  feverish  interest ; 
his  large  dark  eyes,  glowing  like  coals  of  fire,  were  fixed  with  a 
sort  of  fascination  on  the  work  of  his  hand,  the  creation  of  his 
own  brain.  His  wife,  anxiously  watching  him,  saw  his  hand 
shake  as  he  rested  his  palette  for  a  moment ;  she  went  quietly  to 
his  side  and  took  it  from  him,  saying : 

"  Frank,  rest  for  an  hour ;  you  will  kill  yourself  if  you  go  on 
like  this ! " 

"I  want  to  get  it  done!  See,"  he  added,  putting  his  arm 
round  her  waist  and  drawing  her  to  his  side,  *il  think  I  have 
scored  this  time!"  and  they  stood  contemplating  the  work 
together.  A  tall  athletic  figure  stood  among  the  palms  and 
pines  on  the  banks  of  a  southern  river,  with  folded  arms,  his 
sombrero  pulled  over  his  brows,  his  bearded  lips  firm  set,  and 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  a  vanishing  sail,  which  seemed  to  be  drawing 
his  life,  his  very  soul,  after  it,  as  with  white  wings  spread  it  was 
floating  away  over  the  silver  river  into  the  distant  sunset.  It 
was  a  strong,  Rembrandt-like  figure;  one  felt  the  nerves  were 
quivering  and  the  heart  weighted  with  anguish  unrevealed.  The 
silent  figure  told  its  story  as  eloquently  as  a  silent  figure  can. 
The  tropical  scenery,  too,  was  true  to  life ;  the  feathery  pine 
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and  stately  palm  stood  out  clear  against  the  opaline  sky,  and 
brought  the  far-away  southern  scene  close  to  the  mind's  eye  in 
an  English  home. 

"  Those  who  run  may  read  that  story,  eh,  Florry  ?  " 

She  bowed  her  head.  She  believed  in  her  husband's  genius, 
as  he  believed  in  it  himself ;  and  he  had  it,  too,  though  so  far, 
untrained  by  patient  pruning  and  practice,  it  had  run  amuck  and 
appeared  in  splendid  flashes  here  and  there,  which  were  overlaid 
by  the  petty  faults  and  inattention  to  details  which  sometimes 
mar  the  works  of  more  renowned  artists  than  he.  Hundreds  of 
such  men  of  genius  may  be  struggling  in  the  mire  of  this  busy 
London  world,  all  reaching  out  after  what  only  one  here  and 
there  may  catch,  that  shy  bird  "  success."  Year  after  year  his 
pictures  had  been  rejected,  till  his  heart  grew  sick  with  repeated 
failures.  However,  this  time  he  had  worked  with  persevering 
patience,  elaborating  his  picture  with  care  and  lighting  every 
feature  with  a  genius  that  was  all  his  own. 

"  Yes,  I  think  this  will  do,"  he  said  with  a  deep-drawn  breath. 
"If  this  is  rejected,  Flo,  I  shall  throw  up  the  sponge — cut  my 
throat  and  get  out  of  it." 

"  But  it  won't  be  rejected,'*  rejoined  his  wife  with  reassuring 
eagerness  ;  "  I  feel  that  thisis  fated  to  bring  you  fame  and  fortune. 
It  is  very  beautiful,  Frank ;  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  world 
of  art  if  this  were  rejected — but  it  will  not  be.  No ;  it  will  be  all 
right  this  time — no  need  to  worry.  I  am  ambitious  for  you,  and, 
like  Macbeth,  I  *  feel  the  future  on  the  instant' " 

"  You  are  a  sweet  comforter,  my  dear  little  wife,"  he  answered, 
kissing  her  fondly ;  "  you  give  me  courage  every  hour.  Now  run 
away.  I  must  be  at  it  again  ;  I  want  to  finish  touching  the  sun- 
set before  dark."  His  wife  took  the  two  children  into  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  brushed  their  bright  hair  and  dressed  them  in  the  pretty 
frocks  she  had  just  furbished  up,  for  they  were  going  downstairs 
to  tea  with  the  landlady's  children. 

"Shan't  we  have  dinner  before  we  go,  mamma?"  inquired 
Hetty,  the  eldest 

"  It  is  too  late  to-day,  darling ;  but  you  shall  have  a  nice  dinner, 
potatoes  and  porridge,  to-morrow." 

"  We  most  always  have  to-day's  dinner  to-morrow  now,"  replied 
the  child  pouting.  "  The  Browns  have  dinner  every  day ;  yester- 
day they  had  a  cherry  pie.     Oh !  it  did  smell  so  good  ! " 
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"  Oh !  Hetty,  dear,  I  hope  you  didn't  look  as  if  you  wanted 
any  ?  "  exclaimed  Florry  with  tears  in  her  voice. 

"  No-o,"  said  the  child  hesitating ;  "  I  dunno  how  I  looked^  but 
I  did  want  a  piece  badly.  Oh !  mamma,  why  don't  we  have 
cherry  pie  ?  "     The  mother  clasped  the  child  to  her  heart. 

"  Darling,"  she  whispered,  "  never  look  as  though  you  wanted 
anything ;  even  if  you  are  hungry  never  let  any  one  know.  It 
will  be  all  right  when  papa's  ship  comes  home." 

"Shall  we  have  nice  things  then,  mamma — plum  cake  and 
dinner  every  day  ?  "  inquired  Hetty  eagerly. 

The  mother  promised  them  all  the  good  things  they  desired 
when  the  good  time  should  come ;  and  they,  gladdened  with  the 
prospect  of  coming  delights  and  certainty  of  cakes  and  goodies 
for  to-day,  trotted  happily  downstairs. 

Florence  Defries  stood  for  a  moment  with  clasped  hands  and 
puckered  brows,  thinking.  Then  she  peeped  in  at  her  husband, 
and,  seeing  he  was  still  at  work,  she  slipped  quietly  out  of  the 
house,  cheered  by  the  sound  of  her  children's  merry  voices  as 
they  played  and  feasted  with  their  young  friends  below.  In 
about  half-an-hour  she  returned,  bringing  with  her  a  basket  of 
good  things.  It  was  getting  dusk,  but  so  long  as  there  was  a 
gleam  of  light  Frank  Defries  worked  on. 

Presently  a  pleasant  appetizing  odour  greeted  his  olfactory 
nerves,  and  he  sniffed  with  almost  as  much  satisfaction  as  poor 
Trotty  Veck  sniffed  at  his  savoury .  mess  of  tripe  and  onions. 
Then  his  wife  came  gently  to  his  side,  laid  one  hand  upon  his 
shoulder  and  arrested  his  labours  with  the  other. 

"  Come,  Frank,  dear,  it  is  time  you  left  off,"  she  said  cheerily 
"  I'm  sure  it  is  too  dark  for  you  to  see,  and  supper's  ready.     I've 
got  something  nice — your  favourite  dish — broiled  ham  and  eggs  '* 

As  a  rule  Frank  Defries  took  no  account  of  the  domestic 
details  of  daily  life ;  like  many  men  of  his  kind,  he  had  lofty, 
though  somewhat  vague  ideas  of  luxuries  being  dependent  on 
money,  but  he  had  never  brought  himself  to  give  serious  thought 
to  the  subject.  He  lived  too  much  in  the  world  of  art,  in  his 
dreams  of  future  greatness,  to  give  much  heed  to  the  needs  of  the 
present.  He  left  all  such  minor  matters  to  Florry;  she  knew 
best ;  and  whatever  she  did  was  right :  if  thqre  was  a  dinner,  he 
ate  it ;  if  there  was  none  he  went  without,  and  never  inquired 
why,  being  equally  well  satisfied  with  a  feast  of  dry  toast  and 
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tea.  If  his  wife  had  set  him  down  to  turtle,  he  would  have  taken 
it  with  as  much  equanimity  as  he  took  his  toast  and  tea,  and 
never  inquired  where  it  came  from. 

He  knew  vaguely  that  they  were  going  through  "hard  times  ; " 
but  that  was  nothing ;  he  looked  beyond,  when  the  cloudy 
present  would  open  out  into  a  sunlit  future.  His  wife  was  the 
bulwark  between  him  and  those  petty  annoyances  which  sting  a 
sensitive  man  to  death;  the  brave  little  woman  bore  all  the 
burden  of  anxieties  herself,  fighting  with  or  hiding  what  she 
thought  likely  to  disturb  him,  saying  always :  "  Frank  mustn't  be 
worried."  But  there  comes  a  time  when  a  man  must  open  his 
eyes  and  see ;  it  came  to  him  in  this  wise.  As  his  wife  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  shoulder,  he  lifted  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Dearest,  you  spoil  me — what  would  my  life  be  without 
you  ?  "  he  said  in  accents  of  sweet  contentment ;  suddenly  his 
face  changed,  he  noticed  that  her  hand  was  bare  ;  he  missed  the 
wedding  ring  and  keeper  from  her  finger.  He  looked  with 
sharp  inquiry  on  her  now  blushing,  guilty  face  ;  she  hid  it  in  his 
shoulder  as  she  answered  his  look. 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,  dear — when  all  goes  out  and  nothing  is 
coming  in — and — it  was  all  Td  got — and  we  must  live." 

"  My  God  !  has  it  come  to  this ! "  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of 
such  sharp  agony  that  it  struck  her  soul  like  a  knife. 

"  Don't  speak  so — don't  look  so  !  "  she  exclaimed  stealing  her 
arms  about  his  neck ;  "  it  is  nothing — it  will  be  all  right  soon  ;  we 
musn't  lose  heart  now,  at  the  last ;  you  know  it  is  always  darkest 
before  the  dawn,  and  I  think  our  darkest  hour  has  come.  We 
have  waited  so  long,  gone  through  so  much,  it  would  never  do  to 
break  down  now  just  as  the  tide  is  turning !  Cheer  up,  dear  !  "  The 
ghost  of  a  smile  crept  into  her  face,  and  she  crushed  back  the 
tears  that  were  clouding  her  eyes  and  felling  her  voice.  "  By- 
and-by,  when  you  are  a  great  man,  we  shall  look  back  and  smile 
at  the  petty  shifts  that  seem  so  terrible  now." 

"  Petty  shifts ! "  he  repeated,  and  a  gleam  like  insanity  shot 
into  his  eyes,  "  petty  shifts !  when  a  woman  tears  off  her  wedding 
ring  for  bread  !  " 

"  Many  a  wedding  ring  is  put  to  a  worse  purpose,"  she 
answered ;  "  this  w^s  to  get  bread  for  our  children." 

"  Yet  you  have  squandered  it  in  a  savoury  supper  for  me,"  he 
.  was  going  to  reply,  but  he  didn't ;  it  would  be  like  seething  the 
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kid  in  its  mother's  milk — she  always  thought  more  of  him  than 
of  herself  or  them — he  only  exclaimed  remorsefully : 

"  My  God  I  that  I  should  have  brought  you  to  this  ! " 

"  Brought  me  to  what,  sir ! "  she  exclaimed,  disengaging 
herself  with  pretended  indignation,  "  to  be  your  wife — the  happy 
wife  of  the  best  husband  in  all  the  world  !  Come,  be  brave,  dear, 
bear  up  just  a  little  longer." 

"  ril  try,  Florry ;  I'll  try,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  in  the  face  of 
things  as  they  are — it  is  hard — very  hard."  He  smoothed  the 
hair  from  the  worn  young  face — pinched  and  haggard  now — that 
was  so  lovely  a  few  short  years  ago.  "  Darling,"  he  said  tenderly, 
"  I  hoped  to  do  so  much  for  you — to  make  you  proud  of  me." 

"  And  I  am — I  am  proud  !  "  she  exclaimed,  interrupting  him. 
"  Who  would  not  be  proud  of  the  man  who  could  paint  such 
a  picture  as  that  ? "  His  mercurial  spirits  rose,  and  his  eyes 
glowed  with  pride  and  satisfaction  as  he  regarded  his  handiwork. 
He  so  craved  for  approbation,  that  a  word  from  a  child  or  the  oft- 
repeated  appreciation  of  his  wife  gave  him  a  thrill  of  pleasure. 

"  Ay,  I  think  it  is  a  good  piece  of  work,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  if 
the  poor  blind  old  world  would  only  see  with  your  eyes." 

"  It  will — it  must  see  with  the  eyes  of  justice,"  rejoined  the 
enthusiastic  wife ;  "  it  dares  not  shut  its  eyes  to  the  merits  of 
a  work  like  that !  " 

"  For  your  sake,  more  than  for  my  own,  I  hope  it  will,"  he 
answered  fervently.  "  I  see — though  I  try  not  to  see — ^yet  I  can't 
help  feeling  that  your  life  from  the  hour  we  married  has  been 
one  long  struggle." 

"  And  what  was  it  before  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  laying  her  finger  on 
his  lips.  "  It  was  a  harder  struggle  still !  I  was  a  penniless  girl 
— a  poor  governess  beating  the  brains  of  dunces  with  French 
verbs,  and  sharps  and  flats.  You  lifted  me  out  of  the  mire  of 
miserable  toil,  to  a  life  of  love  and  peace  and  hope !  for  in 
spite  of  all  our  worries  we  have  been  very  happy,  Frank,  haven't 
we  ?  "  The  clear  love-lighted  eyes  smiled  into  his.  "  If  we  were 
both  to  die  to-morrow,  dearest,  /  should  have  had  the  best  of  the 
bargain ! " 

She  talked  to  him  of  brighter  days  to  come,  and  presently 
made  him  forget  the  strait  that  had  seemed  so  terrible  an  hour 
ago.  Genius  is  like  a  child  in  its  attributes,  feels  as  acutely  and 
forgets  as  soon ;  and  people  who  live  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice 
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get  accustomed  to  the  position.  Yet  still,  absorbed  as  he  was  in 
his  art  as  a  part  of  himself,  the  fact  of  what  had  been,  and  the 
horror  of  what  might  be  to  come—  if  there  should  be  any  hitch  in 
his  progress  now — was  never  absent  from  Frank's  mind ;  and  he 
grew  feverishly  anxious  and  watchful  over  those  dear  ones — still 
he  worked  on  and  never  rested  till  his  work  was  done. 

The  picture  finished,  a  confiding  dealer  supplied  a  handsome 
frame  on  credit  Florry  scraped  all  possible  things  together  to 
make  the  studio  as  bright  and  pretty  as  her  means  allowed. 

"  We  must  put  a  good  face  on  to-day,"  she  said  with  infectious 
cheerfulness ;  "  it  will  never  do  to  let  people  hear  the  wolf  growl- 
ing at  our  doors,  or  even  let  them  see  the  tip  of  his  tail."  On 
the  usual  day,  the  world  duly  came  to  criticize  or  admire  ;  some 
— not  many — to  warm  the  painter's  heart  by  judiciously  critical 
observations,  others  to  vex  his  soul  with  inane  remarks,  fulsome 
praise  and  admiring  imbecility  ;  but  this  has  to  be  endured  once 
a  year  by  every  artist,  great  or  small.  Those  who  bid  for  the 
world's  patronage  must  take  it  as  it  comes. 

"  The  Distant  Sail "  was  duly  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  authorities  of  Burlington  House.  The  artist  could  only  fold 
his  hands  and  watch  and  wait  for  their  decision. 

"  I  hear  there  are  twenty-thousand  pictures  sent  in,"  he  said 
one  day,  "  and  they  have  only  space  to  hang  twelve  hundred  1 
Think  of  that !  How  many  thousands  there  must  be  waiting  for 
their  dose  of  disappointment.  I've  swallowed  mine  often  enough, 
and  I  know  how  bitter  it  is.  It  seems  hard,  though,  that  these 
R.A.'s  should  retain  the  right  to  hang  so  many  of  their  daubs 
upon  the  walls  to  the  crowding  out  of  better  work.  Why,  there's 
that  fellow  Dewsbury  exhibited  eight  pictures  last  year,  each  big 
enough  to  cover  a  wall,  and  not  one  of  them  was  fit  to  hang  in  a 
decent  dog-kennel." 

As  days  rolled  on  the  family  hopes  fluctuated,  rising  and  fall- 
ing, sometimes  below  zero,  then  rising  to  summer  heat.  Frank 
Defries  could  not  compose  his  mind  sufficiently  to  allow  him  to 
handle  brush  or  pencil ;  he  could  not  even  think  of  an  idea  for 
future  work.  He  grew  restless  and  uneasy,  like  a  discontented 
child  ;  he  neither  knew  what  to  do,  nor  what  he  wanted  to  do ; 
even  the  daily  papers  lost  all  interest  for  him.  He  did  not  care 
what  was  going  on  in  the  world.  His  world  lay  within  the  walls 
of  Burlington  House.    He  literally  haunted  the  spot,  as  though 
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any  amount  of  haunting  could  bring  him  the  news  one  moment 
before  it  was  due.  He  occupied  his  mind  speculating  on  this 
or  that  passer-by,  and  made  histories  out  of  passing  faces ;  he 
counted  the  passing  cabs,  and  risked  a  wager  of  hope  or  doubt 
on  the  odd  or  even  till  he  worked  himself  into  a  fever  of 
excitement. 

Meanwhile,  his  wife  was  busily  occupied  at  home  in  the  calm 
silent  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  was  forced  to  engage 
in  a  daily  combat  with  the  wolf  who  prowled  about  her  door  ;  it 
seemed  to  grow  more  sullen  and  threatening  day  by  day,  and 
sometimes  she  heard  its  ominous  growl  in  the  voices  of  her  chil- 
dren, who  grew  querulous  as,  time  went  on  and  the  promised 
luxuries  made  no  sign. 

"  Mamma,"  said  one,  "  I  haven't  had  enough  porridge ! " 

"  And  I  don't  like  bread  without  butter,"  said  the  other. 

"  And,  oh !  when  will  papa's  ship  come  home  ?  "  they  inquired 
both  together. 

"  Soon,  darlings,  very  soon  now,  I  hope ;  the  sails  are  set  and 
it  is  coming — coming ! "  Hetty  was  rather  puzzled  about  this 
mythological  vessel.  It  seemed  so  long  on  the  way  she  grew 
quite  eager  in  her  inquiries. 

"  Is  it  a  real  ship,  mamma,  coming  over  a  real  sea  ?  or  is  it  like 
that  ship  that  sailed  away  for  a  year  and  a  day  to  the  place  where 
the  bong  tree  grows  ?  " 

With  all  going  out  and  nothing  coming  in,  the  home  soon 
became  an  illustration  of  "  Mother  Hubbard's  cupboard ; "  it  was 
bare;  everything  had  gone  that  in  decency  could  go  without 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  neighbours.  Then  Florrie  cast  her 
eyes  regretfully  on  the  lay-figure,  which  her  husband  loved  almost 
as  though  it  was  a  living  thing. 

"  Frank,  dear,"  she  said  apologetically  one  morning  before  he 
started  for  his  daily  stroll,  "  I  am  so  sorry,  but  I  must  trouble 
you  now.  Thank  God  we  don't  owe  anybody  anything  yet ;  of 
course  we  could  go  in  debt,  but  I  don't  like  to  do  that" 

"  Of  course  not,  dear,"  he  answered,  "  not  while  we  can  do  with- 
out." The  mere  fact  of  debt,  provided  it  was  kept  out  of  sight, 
would  never  trouble  him. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  could  get  a  little  money  for  ikai?"  she 
suggested,  indy:ating  the  figure  somewhat  guiltily. 

"  For  Maria ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Umph — well,  I  suppose  I  could." 
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"  Soon,  Frank  ?  "  she  asked  eagerly,  showing  how  urgent  was 
the  need. 

"  We  must  wait  till  night,"  he  answered  moodily ;  "  I  can't  drag 
her  about  by  day,  poor  thing — it's  bad  enough  for  her  to  have  to 
go  at  all." 

"  Take  her  in  a  cab." 

"  Cabs  cost  money — ^see  how  prudent  I  am  getting  I "  he  added 
with  a  bitter  laugh.     "  Poor  Maria,"  he  added  with  a  sigh. 

"  You  can  bring  her  back  as  soon  as " 

"  I  know,"  he  said,  interrupting  her  shortly ;  he  did  not  want  tc 
hear  any  more  forecast  of  the  luck  that  was  so  slow  in  coming. 

That  evening  late,  when  the  streets  were  empty,  the  industrious 
folk  gone  home  to  bed,  and  only  a  few  stragglers  were  about, 
Frank  Defries  started,  bearing  his  friend  Maria,  tenderly  wrapped 
in  an  oriental  curtain,  valueless  except  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  over  his  shoulder.  It  looked  rather  a  ghastly  burden  to 
the  few  passers-by,  who  glanced  after  him  askant  as  he  hurried 
along  through  the  moonlit  streets,  on  his  way  to  an  artists'  colour- 
man's  in  a  street  near  by,  with  whom  he  intended  to  deposit 
Maria  for  a  season,  for  a  consideration,  receiving  a  temporary 
loan,  and  leaving  her  as  hostage  to  be  redeemed  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

One  wayfarer,  more  suspicious  than  the  rest,  or  perhaps  more 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  fellow-creatures,  followed  to  see 
where  he  was  going,  and  called  the  attention  of  the  police  to  the 
mysterious  night-wanderer.  So  it  happened  that  the  unconscious 
Frank  was  shadowed  by  a  guardian  of  the  peace  and  an  interested 
fellow  citizen  to  the  house  of  his  accommodating  friend.  They 
had  only  had  time  to  exchange  a  few  preliminary  words,  and 
while  Maria's  perfections  were  still  under  discussion  in  the  way 
of  business,  there  was  a  loud  official  kind  of  knocking  at  the  door. 
Frank  chanced  to  step  forward  and  open  it.  There  upon  the 
threshold  stood  a  sergeant  of  police  with  one  of  his  colleagues. 

"  Ah  1 "  exclaimed  the  sergeant,  with  a  recognizing  glance  on 
the  artist's  dark  haggard  face,  "  you  are  the  man  who  passed  me 
at  the  corner  of  Berner  Street  a  short  time  ago."  Frank  nodded 
assent  "  You  brought  a  woman  along  with  you — ^we  want  to  see 
her." 

"  She's  not  much  to  look  at,"  said  Frank  with  a  grim  smile, 
realizing  the  situation.     "  I  suppose  you  know  she's  dead  ?  " 

3* 
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"  We  guessed  as  much,"  they  answered  simultaneously,  follow- 
ing him  briskly.  In  another  moment  they  came  face  to  face  with 
Maria,  in  all  her  wooden  nakedness,  stretched  most  human-like 
upon  a  sofa !     There  was  a  general  smile — the  police  apologized. 

"  You  had  better  be  too  vigilant,"  said  the  householder,  "  than 
not  vigilant  enough  ;  better  follow  a  dozen  false  clues  than  let 
one  right  clue  slip." 

The  fortune  brought  by  the  temporary  sacrifice  of  Maria 
enabled  the  little  family  to  keep  afloat  awhile  longer,  they  hoped 
until  the  tide  should  turn  and  the  golden  water  flow.  But,  oh ! 
how  slowly,  and  heavily  the  days  rolled  on  !  Frank  worked 
himself  into  a  very  fever  of  excitement.  Monday  was  varnish- 
ing day  ;  this  was  Thursday.  On  Saturday  at  latest  the  die  must 
be  cast,  this  killing  uncertainty  would  be  over!  A  healthier  mind 
than  Frank  Defries  would  have  borne  the  strain  better ;  but  his 
nerves  were  broken,  his  strength  undermined,  by  the  constant 
struggle  between  ambition  and  despair.  He  seemed  to  have  spent 
his  life  in  climbing  up  and  slipping  back. 

On  the  Thursday  evening  he  reached  home  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted, both  mentally  and  physically ;  as  he  staggered  blindly 
into  the  room  he  threw  himself  upon  the  bed,  saying  feebly  : 

"  I  don't  know  what  ails  me,  Florry ;  I  feel  so  giddy  and  50 
weak,  I  can  hardly  stand ;  another  minute  and  I  should  have 
fallen  in  the  street."  She  in  great  alarm  rushed  out  for  some 
brandy.  A  dose  of  that  universal  panacea  revived  him  for  the 
time.  The  next  day  he  was  still  so  weak — he  complained  of  no 
pain,  only  excessive  weakness — he  was  unable  to  rise  from  his 
bed,  and  at  his  wife's  entreaty  he  allowed  her  to  send  for  the 
doctor,  who  speedily  stood  at  his  bedside.  Frank  laid  his  hot 
hand  in  the  doctor's  cool  palm. 

"  Doctor,"  he  exclaimed,  "  send  me  a  quick  pick-me-up,  a  good 
tonic  ;  that's  all  I  want.  There's  nothing  the  matter.  I  am  only 
weak — and  I  must  be  up  and  out  to-morrow — I  musty'  he  added 
irritably,  as  though  he  read  contradiction  in  the  doctor's  face. 
The  doctor  regarded  him  with  shrewd  scrutinizing  eyes,  and 
after  a  brief  examination,  Florry,  who  watched  his  face  with  great 
anxiety,  inquired  with  white  fevered  lips : 

"  There's  nothing  seriously  wrong,  doctor  ?  " 

"No,"  he  answered  cautiously;  for  a  wise  physician  never 
alarms  his  patient ;  "  only  utter  nervous  exhaustion  ;  but  that  is 
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enough,  sometimes  too  much.  Til  send  him  something,  but  time 
and  rest  will  be  his  best  medicine  ;  you  must  keep  quiet  for  a  few 
days,  Mr.  Defries ;  and  I  hope  in  a  few  days  we  shall  set  you  on 
your  legs  again." 

"  How  can  I  keep  quiet,"  exclaimed  the  patient,  "  when  Fm 
in  such  good  spirits  and  there's  so  much  to  be  done  ?  It  will 
come  to-morrow  ;  and  I  must  be  at  the  Academy  at  nine  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning  to  varnish  my  picture." 

"  Perhaps,  Frank,"  said  his  wife,  for  his  confidence  was  more 
painful  to  her  than  his  uncertainty  had  been. 

"There  is  no  perhaps  in  the  matter," he  rejoined  irritably. 
"  See,  doctor,  if  you  can't  get  me  up  to  that,  you're  no  good." 

"  At  least,  I'll  try,"  said  the  doctor  as  he  took  his  leave. 

"  What  humbugs  these  doctors  are,"  exclaimed  Frank  as  the 
door  closed  upon  him.  "  That  fellow  means  to  keep  me  in  bed, 
I  could  see  that  in  his  face — but  I'll  outwit  him.  I'll  get  up  at 
once — give  me  my  things."  But  he  fainted  in  the  effort,  and  lay 
in  a  stupor  for  some  hours. 

The  next  morning  he  awoke  metaphorically  on  the  tip-toe  of 
expectation — straining  his  ears  to  catch  the  first  sound  of  the 
postman's  coming. 

"  See  how  quiet  I  am  keeping,  Flo,"  he  said  in  a  voice  not 
much  above  a  whisper  ;  "  my  pulse  hardly  beats  at  all !  I  shall 
be  all  right  to-morrow  after  all.  My  picture  must  be  touched  by 
no  hand  but  mine — none  but  mine."  He  lay  there  with  straining 
ears  and  dark  sunken  eyes  staring  from  their  sockets  as  though 
watching  for  something  to  come  to  him  through  the  silent  sum- 
mer air.  Was  it  fortune  ?  Was  it  fame  ?  Presently  there  came 
the  postman's  quick  rat-tat  Florry  flew  down  the  stairs,  and 
was  back  in  another  moment,  waving  the  long-expected,  longed- 
for  letter  above  her  head. 

He  flung  himself  half  out  of  bed  and  with  outstretched  hand 
clutched  and  tore  it  open.  His  face  grew  suddenly  illuminated 
with  a  smile  which  broke  from  eyes,  lips  and  brow  like  a  flash  of 
sunlight. 

"  At  last ! "  he  exclaimed  and  fell  back.  In  this  world  he  spoke 
never  again.  The  golden  cord  snapped  under  the  strain  of 
sudden  joy.  He  had  been  summoned  to  the  land  beyond  the 
sunset,  where  the  craving  for  fame  and  fortune  would  vex  his 
soul  no  more 
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A  LIFE  DRAMA:  LINKS  IN  THE  MYSTERY. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

DR.  PETERSSEN  EXPLAINS  HIMSELF. 

"  What  have  you  done  ?  "  exclaimed  Leonard,  starting  to  his  feet 
in  irrepressible  excitement,  but  cooling  immediately  as  Dr.  Peters- 
sen  turned  to  him  with  a  smile  on  his  lips.  It  was  seldom, 
indeed,  that  Leonard  was  taken  off  his  guard,  but  the  suddenness 
of  this  foul  deed  startled  him.  When  engaged  in  a  scheme  of 
villainy  he  was  in  the  habit  of  being  more  deliberate. 

"  Be  more  careful  with  your  pronouns,"  said  Dr.  Peterssen,  in- 
clining towards  the  abyss,  and  putting  his  hand  to  his  ear. 
"  You  mean,  what  have  we  done  ?  " 

« I  did  not  stir." 

"  You  lie,"  said  Dr.  Peterssen,  with  a  brutal  laugh.  "  With  my 
own  eyes  I  saw  you  hurl  your  step-brother  over  the  precipice. 
In  the  attempt  to  save  himself  he  caught  hold  of  my  poor  patient, 
but  he  was  just  one  little  minute  too  late.  Instead  of  saving  him- 
self he  destroyed  his  companion,  and  thus  at  one  fell  swoop  I 
was  robbed  of  three  hundred  a  year.  I,  with  a  record  at  least  as 
spotless  as  your  own — ^we  are  a  fine  pair  of  white  doves,  you  and 
I — am  ready  to  take  my  Bible  oath  to  this  version  of  the  catas- 
trophe ;  and  Til  bet  you  a  hundred  to  one,  my  buck,  that  I  swear 
you  down  in  any  court  of  justice  you  can  name.  A  likely  thing, 
isn't  it,  that  I  should  wish  to  get  rid  of  my  poor  patient  when  by 
so  doing  I  lose  a  sure  income  ?  You,  on  the  contrary,  have  every- 
thing to  gain  by  your  step-brother's  death.  Dying  unmarried — 
you  comprehend  ?  " 

"Yes." 
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**  You  have  only  to  be  firm  with  Emilia,  and  the  point  is  carried. 
After  what  she  has  gone  through,  and  plunged  into  despair  as  she 
will  be,  she  can  be  made  to  believe  anything,  especially  when  she 
learns  that  you  are  prepared  to  behave  generously  to  her.  To 
resume,  Gerald,  dying  unmarried,  you  come  into  all  the  property. 
Therefore  his  death  is  a  distinctly  desirable  event  in  your  eyes. 
Do  not,  my  dear  comrade,  in  this  little  affair,  attempt  to  shirk 
your  share  of  the  responsibility,  or  I  will  throw  it  all  upon  your 
shoulders,  and  send  you  to  the  gallows.  Mr.  Leonard  Paget,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  call  you  a  fool  if  I  did  not  know  you  better. 
What  is  done  cannot  be  undone,  nor,  with  all  your  cant,  would 
you  wish  it  undone." 

"But,"  said  Leonard,  inwardly  acknowledging  the  weight  of 
his  companion's  arguments,  "  we  are  in  danger." 

"  We  are  in  none.  Your  step-brother,  Gerald,  ardently  desiring 
to  gather  with  his  own  hands  some  edelweiss  for  his  lady-love,  is 
informed  by  my  unfortunate  patient  that  he  knows  where  the 
flower  is  to  be  found.  Unwilling  that  they  shall  go  alone,  we 
express  our  intention  to  accompany  them.  Off  we  start  with 
merry  hearts.  But  we  have  not  gone  far  before  the  young  gentle- 
men beg  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  their  excursion  without  our 
society,  and  we,  two  fond  and  indulgent  guardians,  yield  to  their 
implorings,  and  leave  them  to  themselves.  Lured  by  the  balmy 
weather,  we  stroll  up  the  mountains,  scarcely  noting  in  which 
direction  we  are  wandering.  We  stop  and  dilate  upon  the  sublime 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  our  souls  exalted  by  the  thoughts  it  inspires, 
when  our  ecstatic  musings  are  rudely  interrupted  by  screams  of 
anguish.  We  hasten  to  the  spot  from  which  they  proceed,  a;nd 
see — nothing.  But  our  ears,  ever  open  to  the  calls  of  humanity, 
cannot  have  deceived  us.  No,  that  is  impossible.  So  we  hunt 
and  look  about,  calling  out  all  the  while  to  the  poor  souls  who 
may  be  in  peril  to  give  us  some  indication  how  we  can  assist  them. 
At  length  our  attention  is  attracted  by  signs  of  a  disturbance  at 
the  edge  of  this  precipice,  and  kneeling  " — he  suited  the  action  to 
the  word,  and  Leonard  knelt  by  his  side — "  we  observe  marks  in 
the  soil  which  engender  th^uspicion  that  a  human  creature  has 
fallen  over.  We  call  out  loudly,  and  are  answered  by  a  groan 
and  scarcely  distinguishable  but  undeniably  pathetic  appeals  for 
help." 

"  I  do  not  hear  them,"  interrupted  Leonard. 
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"  Then  you  ought  to.  Are  you  quite  devoid  of  imagination  ? 
Our  hearts  are  rent  by  these  appeals.  We  are  not  practised 
mountaineers,  and  are  unable  to  render  assistance.  Therefore  we 
hasten  to  the  nearest  village,  and  return  with  men  and  ropes  to 
the  rescue.     But  by  that  time  it  is  too  late." 

"  By  that  time,"  said  Leonard,  in  a  questioning  tone,  "  they  are 
dead?" 

"  By  that  time,"  repeated  Dr.  Peterssen, "  they  are  dead.  And  " 
— with  a  steady  look  at  Leonard — "  of  this  fact  we  must  convince 
ourselves  before  the  introduction  of  other  characters  into  the 
melancholy  scene." 

"  How  is  that  to  be  done  ?  " 

Dr.  Peterssen  rose  to  his  feet,  and  cast  sharp  glances  round. 

"  We  are  quite  alone,  I  think." 

"  Not  a  person  is  in  sight,"  said  Leonard,  watching  his  ruthless 
companion  with  curious  ^y^s, 

"  Be  silent  a  minute  or  two." 

They  stood  perfectly  still,  all  their  senses  on  the  alert. 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  said'  Dr.  Peterssen,  "  that  we  are  the  only 
witnesses  of  the  unhappy  occurrence,  and,  thus  far,  safe.  Now,  to 
make  sure." 

He  divested  himself  of  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  unwound  a  rope 
which  he  had  adjusted  round  his  waist. 

"  It  is  not  very  thick,"  he  said,  "  nor  very  long,  but  it  will  telp 
to  steady  us.  See — I  wind  and  fasten  it  about  this  slim  trunk 
which  Providence  has  grown  here  to  further  our  ends.  Try  it ; 
you  will  find  it  quite  secure." 

"  Yes,  it  can  hardly  get  loosened  of  itself." 

"  The  descent,  as  you  will  observe,  is  not  very  difficult  after  all. 
All  that  is  required  is  steadiness  and  confidence.  About  thirty 
feet  down — I  reckon  it  is  not  more  than  that — ^you  perceive  a 
broad  plateau  of  rock  upon  which  half  a  dozen  men  can  stand 
easily." 

"  But  neither  Gerald  nor  your  patient  is  there." 

"  They  have  rolled  oyer  it,  and  we  must  ascertain  their  position^ 
if  it  is  possible  to  do  so.     Descend." 

"  Descend  ?  "  cried  Leonard  retreating. 

"DesceAd,"  repeated  Dr.  Peterssen  calmly.  "I  will  follow 
you." 

"  But  why  do  you  not  go  first  ?  " 
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"  Because,  cherished  idol  of  my  soul,  I  do  not  trust  you.  You 
above  and  I  below,  you  might  easily  finish  me  off,  and  have  the 
game  entirely  in  your  own  hands.  You  are  quite  safe  with  me, 
dear  friend.  It  is  to  my  advantage  to  keep  you  alive ;  I  intend 
to  get  money  out  of  you  in  the  future.  It  would  be  to  your 
advantage  if  I  were  in  the  same  plight  as  our  friends  below,  for 
then  you  would  save  the  money  you  will  have  to  pay  me.  Even 
as  a  lad  I  was  distinguished  for  frankness.     Descend." 

He  was  master  of  the  situation,  and  Leonard  was  compelled  to 
submit  Steadying  himself  by  the  rope  he  descended,  and 
reached  the  plateau.  Dr.  Peterssen  climbed  down  after  him  with 
the  agility  of  a  cat 

"  I  see  them,"  he  said, "  though  not  very  distinctly.  They  seem 
to  be  lying  side  by  side.  Luckily  it  will  not  be  at  all  difficult  to 
get  to  them.  Between  being  hurled  down  these  rocks  unaware 
and  descending  them  voluntarily  there  is  a  great  difference.  We 
will  go  together.  Careful,  Leonard,  careful ;  I  must  not  have  my 
milch  cow  damaged." 

They  reached  the  spot  where  the  bodies  lay.  The  violence 
with  which  the  young  men  had  been  dashed  over  the  precipice 
had  told  its  tale.  Of  the  two  Dr.  Peterssen's  patient  was  the 
more  injured.  In  his  descent  his  features  had  been  so  dreadfully 
cut  and  lacerated  that  they  were  scarcely  distinguishable. 

"  My  poor  ward  is  done  for,"  said  Dr.  Peterssen,  adding,  with  eyes 
sanctimoniously  raised  to  heaven,  "  he  is  now  in  a  better  world.". 

"  And  Gerald  ?  "  whispered  Leonard, 

It  was  some  time  before  Dr.  Peterssen  replied,  and  when  he 
spoke  there  was  a  strange  note  in  his  voice. 

"  Gerald  lives." 

"  Then  what  has  been  done,"  cried  Leonard,  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
despair  and  fury,  "  has  been  done  in  vain  !  " 

"  Easy  to  finish  the  job,"  remarked  Dr.  Peterssen. 

But  hardened  as  he  was  Leonard  shrank  from  the  ruthless  sug- 
gestion. Had  he  been  alone  he  might  have  nerved  himself  to  the 
desperate  expedient,  but  in  the  presence  of  a  witness 

"  Are  you  certain  he  lives  ?  " 

"Quite  certain,"  said  Dr.  Peterssen.  "His  head  is  badly  cut, 
and  there  is  no  saying  in  what  condition  he  will  be  when  he  opens 
his  eyes.  He  has  a  long  illness  before  him,  which  may  terminate 
fatally." 
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"  But  before  the  end  he  may  be  able  to  assure  Emilia  that  they 
are  legally  married.     Before  the  end  he  may  make  his  will ! " 

"  He  may.     It  would  be  bad  for  both  of  us." 

"  Is  there  no  road  but  one  out  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  gift  of  invention,"  said  Dr.  Peterssen.  "  There  is 
another  road,  a  hazardous  one,  the  risk  and  trouble  of  which  will 
be  mine ;  but  I  don't  mind  so  long  as  I  am  properly  paid  for 
it  You  will  be  rich  enough  to  arrange  that  to  my  satis- 
faction." 

"  Speak  plainly  in  the  devil's  name." 

"  In  the  name  of  that  august  myth  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so. 
What  hazards  and  what  personal  inconvenience  will  not  such  a 
sacred  friendship  as  ours  incur  for  a  quid  pro  quo  !  The  two  men 
lying  helpless  before  us,  one  dead  and  one  living,  are  about  the 
same  height     Perhaps  you  have  observed  that  ?  " 

"  I  have  not." 

"  I  have.  And  not  only  about  the  same  height,  but  about  the 
same  build.  The  colour  of  their  hair  is  not  dissimilar,  and  it 
really  seems  to  have  been  ordained  by  fate  that  neither  of  them 
should  wear  moustache  or  beard." 

"  For  the  life  of  me  I  can't  see  your  drift" 

•*  The  quality  of  your  mental  powers  is  not  generally  so  opaque, 
but  you  are  remarkably  dense  at  this  moment  Dressed  in  each 
other's  clothes,  who  is  to  distinguish  them  ?  Thus  attired,  my 
poor  patient,  whose  features  are  battered  beyond  recognition,  is 
carried  back  to  the  village  as  your  luckless  brother  Gerald.  As 
Gerald  he  is  buried ;  the  tombstone  you  lovingly  erect  over  his 
remains  proclaims  it  Thus  attired,  he  is  carried  back  to  the  vil- 
lage as  my  patient,  and  I  attend  on  him  ;  no  one  else  sets  an  eye 
upon  him,  though  that  risk  might  be  run  with  safety.  To-morrow 
comes  a  summons  from  his  father,  which  I  invent  to  take  him 
back  to  England.  It  grieves  me  to  leave  you  in  your  grief,  to  leave 
the  bereaved  Emilia  in  her  sorrow — but  what  can  I  do  ?  Duty  is 
my  watchword,  and  I  set  it  before  me  unflinchingly,  and  perform 
it.  Without  delay  I  return  home,  bearing  my  patient  with  me. 
Do  you  see  the  drift  of  my  plan  now  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  replied  Leonard,  setting  his  teeth  close.  "  But  will  you 
be  able  to  carry  it  out  ?  " 

**  To  the  bitter  end — ^till  Gerald  is  dead." 

They  exchanged  glances  ;  the  compact  was  made. 
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If  he  should  recover  consciousness  while  we  are  changing  their 
clothes ! "  whispered  Leonard. 

"  Accept  my  professional  word.  The  injuries  he  has  received  are 
so  severe  that  he  will  not  recover  his  senses  until  he  is  on  the  road 
to  England.  Not  even  then,  perhaps.  Trust  me  to  manage  him. 
I  am  responsible  to  no  one,  and  there  are  potent  drugs  which  I 
can  use  to  any  end  I  wish.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  poor  patient's 
father  is  thousands  of  miles  away,  and  will  learn  just  as  much  as 
it  pleases  me  to  impart,  and  at  the  time  I  choose  to  impart  it 
What  kind  of  friend  am  I  ?  " 

"  The  best  of  friends.     Let  us  set  to  work." 

Dr.  Peterssen  laughed  internally ;  in  this  villainous  scheme  he 
saw  what  was  hidden  from  Leonard. 

An  hour  afterwards  they  stood  again  on  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice, and  the  rope  they  had  used  was  once  more  concealed  round 
Dr.  Peterssen's  body.  He  had  forced  down  Gerald's  throat  an 
opiate  which  insured  insensibility  for  many  hours  to  come. 
Leonard  hoped  that.his  step-brother  would  die  under  its  influence, 
but  Dr.  Peterssen  did  not  share  the  hope.  He  wanted  Gerald  to 
live — ^at  least  for  the  present. 

CHAPTER   XXXV. 

EMILIA  AND  LEONARD. 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day  a  closed  carriage  was  wait- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  inn  to  convey  Dr.  Peterssen  and  Gerald  to 
the  nearest  railway  station.  The  plot  he  and  Leonard  had 
hatched  had  been  cruelly  successful.  Strangers  in  the  little 
village,  and  living  during  their  stay  upon  terms  of  affectionate 
intimacy,  their  movements  and  actions  were  absolutely  untram- 
melled, and  not  a  shadow  of  suspicion  had  been  aroused. 
Emilia,  overwhelmed  by  the  shock,  was  attacked  with  brain  fever, 
and  was  lying  in  a  dangerous  condition.  Dr.  Peterssen  declared 
it  likely  that  she  would  never  rise  from  her  bed,  and  his  opinion 
was  shared  by  the  village  doctor.  Gerald's  condition  was  not 
less  perilous.  Dr.  Peterssen  had  devoted  the  greatest  attention 
to  him,  and  Leonard  learned  from  his  partner  in  villainy  that 
there  was  something  more  than  a  possibility  that  even  if  Gerald 
recovered  his  health  he  might  never  recover  his  reason.  Their 
simulation  of  grief  was  perfect,  and  every  person  in  the  village 
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spoke  in  praise  of  their  devotion  and  sympathized  with  them. 
Leonard,  of  course,  was  to  remain  behind  to  attend  to  Emilia  and 
to  perform  the  last  sad  offices  for  his  dearly  beloved  brother. 

In  a  state  of  unconsciousness  Gerald  was  carried  out  of  the  inn 
and  placed  in  the  carriage,  and  Dr.  Peterssen  and  Leonard  stood 
a  little  apart,  conversing  privately.  The  landlord  and  all  the  at- 
tendants quite  believed  that  it  was  Dr.  Peterssen's  patient,  and 
not  Gerald,  who  was  about  to  be  taken  to  England. 

"  Up  to  this  point,"  said  Dr.  Peterssen,  "  there  has  not  been  a 
hitch.  We  could  not  hope  to  have  succeeded  better,  and  should 
Emilia  recover,  there  is  no  chance  of  a  mishap  if  you  play  your 
cards  properly." 

"  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  that,"  said  Leonard,  gazing  at  Dr. 
Peterssen  with  a  certain  mistrust.  "  I  am  in  hopes  that  I  shall 
be  spared  the  awkwardness  of  an  explanation." 

"  Meaning  that  you  are  in  hopes  she  will  die.  Well,  there  is 
an  even  chance  of  that,  but  it  is  as  well  to  be  prepared.  And 
now,  friend  of  my  soul,  you  and  I  must  come  to  terms." 

"We  will  leave  all  that  till  we  meet  in  England,"  said 
Leonard. 

"There  will  be  plenty  to  talk  of  there,"  said  Dr.  Peterssen. 
"  We  will  settle  preliminaries  here,  before  we  part." 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  asked  Leonard,  with  a  dark  look. 

"  A  clear  understanding,  and  an  undertaking  in  writing.  You 
see,  old  comrade,  I  am  doing  your  dirty  work,  not  my  own.  I 
don't  object  to  your  enjoying  the  lion's  share  of  the  spoil,  but  I 
must  have  some  guarantee  of  a  sure  and  certain  income." 

"  It  is  already  agreed  that  you  are  to  have  three  hundred  a 
year,  which,  with  the  three  hundred  you  will  receive  from  the 
father  of  your  patient,  makes  you  very  comfortable." 

"Not  as  comfortable  as  I  ought  to  be,"  said  Dr.  Peterssen 
placidly. 

"  What  the  mischief  do  you  want  ?  You  have  got  a  cheque 
for  two  thousand  out  of  me." 

"  A  retainer,  my  dear  Leonard,  merely  a  retainer.  I  should 
have  stuck  out  for  more,  but  I  am  always  sacrificing  myself  for 
others.  The  three  hundred  must  be  six.  Don't  look  black  ;  a 
heart-stricken  expression  is  advisable,  with  strangers  observing 
us.  The  eyes  of  half-a-dozen  are  fixed  on  us  at  the  present 
moment,  and  there  would  be  the  devil  to  pay  if  they  suspected 
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there  was  the  smallest  difference  of  opinion  between  us.  Re- 
member the  stake  you  are  playing  for." 

"  You  seem  to  hold  the  winning  cards." 

"  1  never  play  a  game  without  them,  dear  old  chum,  but  you 
must  admit  that  my  winnings  are  small  in  comparison  with 
yours.  Notice  the  smile  of  sad  resignation  on  my  face,  with 
which  I  cajole  our  friends  the  simple  villagers.  Yes,  Leonard, 
the  three  hundred  must  be  six." 

"  If  I  refuse  ?  " 

"  I  carry  your  brother  Gerald  from  the  carriage  back  to  the 
inn.  He  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to  travel,  I  say  in  reply  to  ques- 
tions ;  I  will  not  risk  his  life.  I  nurse  him  into  health,  I  restore 
his  senses — quite  possible,  I  believe.  I  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
Emilia,  also,  in  order  that  you  shall  play  no  tricks,  and  she,  too, 
gets  well.  Then  I  bring  the  two  together,  and  leave  you,  noble 
captain,  to  your  own  devices.  All  very  beautifully  arranged,  is 
it  not,  sweet  child  ?  " 

"  You  shall  have  the  six  hundred,  curse  you  ! "  said  Leonard, 
careful  to  follow  Dr.  Peterssen's  advice  as  to  the  play  of  expres- 
sion on  his  features. 

"  A  million  million  thanks.  And  now  be  kind  enough  to  sign 
this  paper,  binding  you  to  the  arrangement  Go  into  the  inn, 
and  affix  your  signature  in  a  bold,  clear  hand.  No  arguments, 
Leonard,  but  do  it  If  you  delay  we  shall  miss  the  train,  and  I 
shall  have  to  return  with  your  brother  to  the  enjoyments  of  your 
society." 

Leonard  had  no  choice ;  he  went  into  the  inn  and  presently 
reappeared  with  the  document,  which  he  handed  to  Dr.  Peterssen, 
who  examined  and  pocketed  it 

"  Farewell,  old  comrade,  farewell,"  he  said,  with  his  handker- 
chief to  his  eyes.  "  This  is  a  dramatic  moment ;  deeply  do  I  feel 
the  parting.  Adieu,  till  we  meet  in  England.  By  the  way,  I 
have  informed  Father  Anselm,  the  good  priest,  that  I  have  left 
five  hundred  francs  in  your  hands  which  you  will  give  him  in  my 
name  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  He  blessed  and  thanked  me. 
He  will  remind  you  of  the  benediction  if  you  need  reminding, 
but  yoiu"  best  plan  will  be  to  give  him  the  money  soon  with  a 
cheerful  heart.  Once  more,  farewell.  Speak  well  of  me  when  I 
am  gone." 

With  profound  sighs  and  melancholy  looks  he  wrung  Leonard's 
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hand  and  entered  the  carriage,  bidding  the  driver  to  proceed 
gently.  Leonard  and  a  few  of  the  villagers  watched  the  carriage 
till  it  was  out  of  sight,  and  then  the  remaining  actor  in  the  vile 
plot  entered  the  inn,  enraged  at  the  extortion — for  so  he  inwardly 
declared  it  to  be^that  Dr.  Peterssen  had  practised  upon  him. 
But  he  felt  that  he  was  in  this  man's  power,  and  that  it  was  ad- 
visable to  submit  with  as  good  grace  as  possible.  What  was 
done  could  not  be  undone,  nor  would  he  have  had  it  undone. 
The  future  was  before  him  with  all  its  possibilities  of  pleasure ;  a 
life  of  ease  was  his  when  the  scheme  was  carried  out  to  its  bitter 
end.  Even  were  he  willing  to  forego  his  ruthless  design  he  had 
gone  too  far  now  to  retract.  In  the  event  of  Emilia's  recovery  to 
health,  his  next  move  was  to  impose'  upon  her  and  reduce  her  to 
silence,  and  he  did  not  doubt  his  ability  to  achieve  his  purpose. 

There  were  certain  official  formalities  to  go  through  with 
respect  to  the  fictitious  death  of  Gerald.  He  testified  that  the 
body  was  that  of  his  brother,  and  he  was  supported  by  the  inde- 
pendent testimony  of  witnesses,  who  identified  the  clothes  of  the 
deceased.  The  official  record  of  the  death  of  Gerald  Paget  was 
duly  made,  and  in  a  few  days  the  funeral  took  place,  Leonard 
being  the  chief  mourner.  Over  the  grave  was  placed  a  flat 
tombstone,  with  the  inscription :  "  To  the  memory  of  my  dear 
brother  Gerald."     Nothing  more. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  these  proceedings  Emilia  lay  between 
life  and  death,  and  consequently  knew  nothing  of  what  was 
going  on.  But  her  ravings  proved  that  she  was  at  least  conscious 
of  the  fatal  blow  her  happiness  had  received.  She  called  upon 
her  dear  Gerald  in  Heaven,  and  implored  to  be  taken  to  him  ; 
and  then,  and  then — stirred  by  the  mysterious  promptings  of  ap- 
proaching maternity — she  as  earnestly  implored  to  be  spared  for 
the  sake  of  her  child  yet  unborn.  For  six  weeks  she  lay  in  a 
dangerous  condition,  and  then  youth  and  a  sound,  though  deli- 
cate, constitution  triumphed,  and  her  health  began  to  improve. 
Another  fortnight,  and  she  was  convalescent. 

Before  this  took  place  Leonard,  who  was  sedulously  employed 
in  earning  a  character  for  charity  and  kindness,  had  succeeded 
in  blasting  her  good  name.  The  simple  priest  of  the  village 
was  shocked  at  the  disclosure  that  Emilia  had  no  right  to  wear 
the  wedding-ring  on  her  finger. 

"  Alas,"  he  said,  "  that  one  so  fair  should  be  so  frail !  '* 
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"Unhappily,"  said  Leonard  with  a  hypocritical  sigh,  "it  is 
frequently  so  with  the  fairest  of  women.  Weak  as  they  appear, 
they  are  strong  in  vice." 

The  priest  nodded  his  head  sadly.  How  could  he  disbelieve  a 
man  so  charitable  and  sweet-mannered  as  Leonard  ?  How  could 
he  mistrust  one  who  consecrated  the  memory  of  a  beloved  brother 
by  donations  to  the  little  church  and  by  constant  benefactions  to 
the  poor  and  suffering  among  his  flock  ?  In  the  total  it  was  not 
a  large  sum  that  Leonard  parted  with,  but  it  was  magnificent  in 
the  eyes  of  the  poverty-stricken  priest,  who  had  never  experienced 
such  free-handed  generosity.  Leonard  was  looked  upon  as  a 
benefactor,  and  his  false  benevolence  gave  weight  to  every  word 
that  fell  from  his  lips.  He  explained  to  the  priest  that  the  reason 
of  his  accompanying  his  brother  Gerald  and  the  young  woman 
who  had  led  him  into  vice  was  his  earnest  desire  to  break  the 
guilty  tie  which  bound  them.  "  Death  has  done  that  for  me,"  he 
said,  covering  his  eyes.  "  A  good  man,"  thought  the  priest,  "  a 
good  and  noble  man ! "  He  inquired  of  Leonard  how  he  intended 
to  act  when  Emilia  gained  her  health. 

"  I  shall  not  desert  her,"  replied  Leonard  ;  "  heaven  forbid  that 
I  should  do  sol  She  has  sinned,  but  the  door  of  repentance 
shall  not  be  closed  upon  her — ^she  shall  not  lose  the  chance  of 
leading  a  better  life.  I  will  ensure  her  a  small  income,  sufficient 
for  any  woman's  wants,  upon  which  she  can  live  in  comfort. 
She  will  be  able  to  do  so,  will  she  not,  upon  two  thousand  francs 
a  year?  " 

The  priest  raised  his  hands  in  astonishment.  Two  thousand 
francs !     It  was  affluence. 

"  May  your  kind  intentions  be  fruitful,"  he  said.  "  May  the 
erring  woman  lead  in  the  future  a  virtuous  life." 

His  flock  were  distinguished  by  a  singular  morality,  and  he,  a 
simple-minded  man,  regarded  with  horror  any  back-sliding  from 
the  straight  path.  On  the  following  Sabbath  he  took  the  theme 
for  his  text,  and  without  mentioning  names,  referred  to  two 
strangers  in  their  midst,  one  distinguished  for  his  noble  deeds  of 
charity,  the  other  degraded  by  her  vicious  conduct.  Every  one 
in  the  chapel  knew  to  whom  he  referred,  and  were  prepared  to 
receive  Emilia  with  something  more  than  coldness.  The  first 
knowledge  of  this  state  of  feeling  came  to  her  on  a  day  she  was 
able  to  sit  at  her  window  to  breathe  the  sweet  air.     The  inn- 
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keeper's  daughter  had  grown  fond  of  her,  and  had  performed 
many  kindly  offices  for  the  hapless  woman.  The  whole  of  this 
day  the  young  girl  had  not  made  her  appearance  in  Emilia's 
room,  and  yearning  for  female  companionship,  she  rang  the  bell 
for  her.     It  was  answered  by  the  innkeeper. 

"  I  wish  to  see  your  daughter,"  said  Emilia. 

"  She  will  not  come,"  said  the  innkeeper.    "  She  shall  not  come." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Emilia,  in  wonder  at  his  rough  tone. 

"  Answer  the  question  yourself,"  replied  the  innkeeper.  "  When 
you  are  strong  enough  to  leave  my  house  I  must  request  you  to 
seek  a  shelter  elsewhere." 

He  left  the  room  without  another  word. 

There  was  a  significance  in  his  manner  as  well  as  in  his  words 
which  brought  a  flush  into  Emilia's  face.  "  She  will  not  come ! 
She  shall  not  come  ! "  What  fresh  misery  was  in  store  for  her  ? 
A  terrible  fear  stole  upon  her.  The  undeserved  shame  she  had 
passed  through  in  her  native  town  glided  from  the  past  and 
hovered  like  a  spectre  over  her.  She  turned  with  a  sob  towards 
Leonard,  who  a  short  time  afterwards  made  his  appearance.  He 
pretended  not  to  notice  her  agitation,  and  did  not  afford  her  an 
opportunity  of  opening  a  conversation  with  him. 

"  Would  you  like  to  come  into  the  open  air  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  Leonard,"  she  said,  noting  also  the  coldness  of  his  voice. 
"  Will  you  assist  me  down  ?  " 

He  nodded,  and  she  took  his  arm  ;  but  she  missed  the  gentle 
and  considerate  guidance  which  she  had  a  right  to  expect. 

He  placed  a  chair  for  her  in  front  of  the  inn,  and  stood  a  few 
paces  from  her.  Not  a  soul  spoke  to  her.  Men  and  women 
whom  she  remembered,  whose  faces  she  recognized,  and  with 
whom  she  was  upon  friendly  terms  when  Gerald  was  with  her, 
passed  to  and  fro,  and  exchanged  cordial  words  with  Leonard, 
but  did  not  address  a  single  word  to  her.  If  by  chance  their 
eyes  met  hers,  which,  after  a  little  while,  were  turned  appealingly 
towards  them,  they  turned  abruptly  from  her,  with  looks  of  dis- 
pleasure and  aversion  which  chilled  her  heart.  Even  the  inn- 
keeper's daughter  came  near  her,  but  did  not  approach  close 
enough  to  speak  to  her.  Yet  she  spoke  to  Leonard.  Emilia 
beckoned  to  him. 

"  I  cannot  remain  here  any  longer,"  she  said.  "  I  must  go  to 
my  room." 
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She  did  not  ask  for  his  arm,  nor  did  he  offer  it  Weak,  and 
beset  with  torturing  doubts,  she  clung  to  the  wall  as  she  ascended 
the  stairs.  In  silence  they  entered  the  room.  Leonard  stood 
mute  by  the  door. 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  ?  "  she  asked  presently* 

"  Nothing,"  he  replied,  "  until  you  are  stronger." 

"  I  have  borne  so  much  in  the  past,"  she  said,  "  that  I  can  bear 
anything  you  have  to  tell." 

"  I  will  wait,"  he  said,  and  left  the  room. 

Long  did  she  ponder  upon  the  strange  conduct  of  those  who 
were  once  her  friends,  but  she  could  not  account  for  it.  She  felt 
herself  alone  in  a  strange  land.  Gerald  was  lost  to  her,  and  she 
was  without  a  friend.  She  did  not  give  way  to  despair;  she 
nerved  herself  to  strength  and  fortitude  ;  another  life  would  soon 
be  dependent  upon  her ;  for  the  sake  of  her  unborn  child  it  was 
her  duty  to  keep  up  her  heart. 

Some  days  passed,  and  not  a  friendly  word  was  spoken  to  her, 
not  a  friendly  hand  was  held  out.  She  suffered  without  remon- 
strance ;  dark  as  was  the  present  there  was  a  sweet  light  in  the 
future.  She  would  have  her  child  in  her  arms  before  many  weeks 
elapsed,  Gerald^s  child.  Spiritual  baby  eyes  looked  into  hers ; 
spiritual  baby  hands  were  stretched  towards  her.  "  For  your 
sake,  my  darling,  for  your  sake ! "  she  murmured. 

She  was  now  able  to  walk  alone,  without  assistance,  and  one 
day  she  walked  to  the  village  churchyard,  to  visit  the  grave  of 
her  beloved.  She  read  the  inscription,  "  To  the  memory  of  my 
dear  brother  Gerald."  Should  not  her  name  have  been  there? 
She  was  nearer  to  him  than  any  other  human  being.  She  resolved 
to  seek  without  delay  an  explanation  from  Leonard. 

On  her  way  to  and  from  the  churchyard  she  met  with  many 
persons,  and  was  avoided  by  all.  A  woman  and  her  young 
daughter,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  passed  close  to  her  ;  the  mother  drew 
her  child  away  from  Emilia  so  that  their  dresses  should  not  come 
in  contact.  She  met  the  village  priest,  who  looked  at  her  re- 
provingly, and  then  turned  in  an  opposite  direction.  Was  she, 
then,  a  pariah?    What  crime  had  she  committed  ? 

Once  more  in  her  room  in  the  inn  she  forced  herself  to  a  prac- 
tical examination  into  a  matter  which  had  surprised  her.  Certain 
articles  of  jewellery  had  been  given  to  her  by  Gerald.  They  were 
gone.     All  that  she  possessed  in  remembrance  of  her  dear  hus- 
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band  were  her  wedding  ring  and  a  ring  set  with  diamonds,  which 
had  never  left  her  fingers.  Possibly  if  these  had  been  lying  loose 
they  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  her  other  mementoes.  Quite 
as  strange  was  the  circumstance  that  everything  belonging  to 
Gerald  had  been  removed  during  her  illness  from  the  rooms  she 
and  her  husband  had  occupied.  Her  purse,  too,  was  empty ; 
there  was  not  a  coin  in  it.  She  could  not  remember  whether  she 
had  any  money  before  she  received  the  terrible  news  of  Gerald's 
death  ;  indeed,  with  reference  to  past  events,  her  memory  was  in 
the  same  state  as  it  had  been  after  the  good  old  waggoner  had 
taken  her  to  his  home  in  England.  During  that  period  she  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  gain  any  knowledge  of  her  surroundings, 
and  she  did  not  even  know  the  name  of  the  place  in  which  she 
and  Gerald  had  been  married.  Up  to  the  morning  of  that  day 
her  mind  had  been  a  blank,  and  Gerald,  out  of  consideration  for 
her,  had  made  no  attempt  to  revive  memories  which  in  their 
inception  had  brought  so  much  suffering  to  his  dear  girl.  The 
only  thing  that  was  clear  to  Emilia  was  the  memory  of  the 
shame  into  which  she  had  been  plunged  by  Mrs.  Seaton's  calum- 
nies, and  when  her  mind  reverted  to  the  experiences  of  those 
dark  days  she  strove  shudderingly  to  thrust  them  from  her.  But 
there  was  something  in  her  present  position  which  seemed,  in 
some  dread  manner,  to  be  connected  with  that  shame  and  with 
the  horror  of  the  slanders  which  had  ruined  her  good  name,  and 
strive  as  she  would  she  could  not  banish  the  remembrance. 

She  sent  for  Leonard  and  he  came  at  her  bidding. 

"  I  have  visited  my  husband's  grave,"  she  said. 

"  My  dear  brother  Gerald's  grave,"  he  said  in  correction. 

"  I  said  my  husband's  grave,"  she  repeated. 

"  And  I  replied  my  dear  brother  Gerald's  grave." 

There  was  a  dark,  stem  look  in  his  eyes,  and  she  did  not  have 
the  courage  to  come  straight  to  the  point 

"  I  believed  you  to  be  my  friend,"  she  said. 

"  I  did  not  wish  to  distress  my  poor  brother,"  he  rejoined. 

"  Then  you  deceived  me  by  professing  what  you  did  not 
feel  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  explanation  to  give." 

"Yet  you  have  remained  here  with  me  during  my  long  ill- 
ness." 

"  I  had  a  duty  to  perform." 
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"  Was  it  not  out  of  love  that  you  have  stayed  with  me  ?  " 

"  It  was  not." 

She  strove  to  look  at  him  steadily,  but  her  eyes  wavered  ;  his 
were  unflinching. 

"On  the  last  day  I  saw  my  dear  husband What  is  the 

meaning  of  that  gesture  ?  "  For  Leonard  had  put  up  his  hand 
with  scornful  motion. 

"  Your  assumption  of  innocence  and  indignation  does  not  de- 
ceive me  ;  it  will  deceive  no  one  who  knows  you.  Go  on.  On 
the  last  day  you  saw  my  dear  brother " 

"  I  had  reason  to  believe,"  she  continued,  "  that  I  had  won  the 
respect,  if  not  the  affection,  of  those  around  me,  strangers  though 
they  were.  I  pass  through  a  dangerous  illness,  and  have  been 
mercifully  spared.  I  thank  God  humbly  for  it.  Recovering,  I 
am  met  with  coldness  whichever  way  I  turn.  People  avoid  me. 
Why?" 

"  Search  your  own  heart  for  the  answer.*' 

"  I  have  questioned  my  heart,  and  find  none.  I  have  done  no 
wrong." 

"  You  have  singular  ideas  of  morality.  Is  living  with  a  man  as 
his  mistress  a  virtuous  act  ?  " 

"  Great  God !     How  dare  you  speak  those  words  to  me  ?  " 

"  Because  they  are  true.  People  avoid  you  because  the  truth 
is  known.  Spare  hysterics ;  they  will  not  help  you.  You  are  not 
fit  to  associate  with  virtuous  women." 

"  How  dare  you,  how  dare  you  ?  Gerald  and  I  were  man  and 
wife." 

"  You  never  were.  You  and  my  dear,  fond  brother — dear  to 
me,  weak  though  he  was — were  never  married.  With  his  death 
ended  your  life  of  deceit  You  were  Gerald's  mistress,  not  his 
wife." 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

"ONLY  YOU  AND  I,* DARLING,  ONLY  YOU  AND  L" 

The  horror  of  this  infamous  statement  so  completely  over- 
whelmed her  that  she  lost  the  power  of  speech.  The  room  swam 
before  her ;  in  her  excitement  she  had  risen  to  her  feet,  and  her 
slight  form  swayed  like  a  reed  in  the  throes  of  a  pitiless  storm. 
Presently  Leonard  spoke  again,  and  his  voice  brought  some  clear- 

4* 
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ness  to  her  distracted  mind  ;  but  every  word  he  uttered  cut  into 
her  heart  like  a  sharp  knife. 

"  If  you  are  not  sufficiently  composed  to  hear  what  it  is  my 
duty  to  say,  I  will  leave  you  and  come  again  in  an  hour." 

She  motioned  to  him  to  remain,  and  her  trembling  hands  then 
stretched  themselves  towards  a  bottle  of  water  on  the  table.  He 
poured  some  into  a  glass,  which  he  placed  close  to  her.  Rallying 
a  little,  she  managed  to  raise  the  glass  to  her  lips,  and  to  drink  ; 
the  cold  draught  revived  her  fainting  senses. 

"  Speak,"  she  said.     "  Say  what  you  have  to  say." 

"  Had  my  brother  lived,"  said  Leonard,  ",  the  time  would  have 
come  when  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  make  the  disclosure 
himself.  Being  gone,  the  duty  which  was  his  devolves  upon  me. 
It  may  be  that  he  would  have  righted  the  wrong  he  did  you,  for 
he  was  weak  and  easily  prevailed  upon.  I  do  not  seek  to  excuse 
him,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  acted  as  he  deemed  best  when 
he  deceived  you.     Are  you  attending  to  me  ?     Shall  I  go  on  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  gasped,  "  go  on." 

"  When  you  were  lying  at  death's  door  in  the  village  to  which 

you  had  flown,  the  name  of  which  you  probably  remember " 

He  purposely  paused  here,  to  afford  her  an  opportunity  of  an- 
swering him. 

"  I  do  not  remember  it,"  she  said.  "  If  I  heard  it,  it  has  gone 
from  me.     My  mind  was  a  blank." 

"  He  was  informed  by  the  doctor,"  continued  Leonard,  with 
guilty  satisfaction,  "  who  attended  you  that  there  was  only  one 
means  of  restoring  your  reason,  and  that  was  to  make  you  his 
wife.  It  was  then  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  sham  marriage 
ceremony.  It  must  be  clear  to  you,  as  it  is  to  every  person  gifted 
with  common  sense,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  you  to  marry  him 
or  any  man  in  your  state  of  mind.  No  minister  would  have 
sanctioned  such  a  marriage,  and  you  could  not,  therefore,  be 
married  in  church.  It  was  easy  for  Gerald  to  devise  a  mock  civil 
marriage,  and  to  carry  you  away  immediately  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try in  order  that  you  should  not  discover  the  deception.  You 
have  been  witness  of  the  love  which  existed  between  him  and  me  ; 
his  death  is  to  me  an  irreparable  loss.  I  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  his  purpose,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  me  ;  weak  and 
amiable  as  he  was  he  had  a  soul  of  obstinacy  when  his  mind  was 
strongly  set,  and  my  words  of  counsel  fell  upon  ears  which  were 
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deaf  to  all  the  arguments  I  could  use.  I  saw  that  there  was  a 
danger  that  the  strong  love  we  had  for  each  other  might  be 
sapped  if  I  thwarted  him,  and  I  could  bear  anything  but  that. 
My  dear,  dear  brother !  His  spirit  is  with  me  day  and  night,  and 
1  forgive  him  for  the  action,  although  many  would  condemn  him 
for  it.  Now,  perhaps,  you  can  understand  why  you  are  looked 
upon  with  disfavour  here  in  this  place — with  something  more 
than  disfavour,  indeed,  with  repugnance.  They  regard  your 
presence  as  a  shame  and  a  scandal,  and  young  girls  are  enjoined 
by  their  parents  to  avoid  you.  Since  my  dear  Gerald's  death 
the  true  story  of  your  relations  with  him  has  in  some  way  become 
known.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  himself  confided  it  to  some 
person,  perhaps  to  the  village  priest ;  and,  to  speak  plainly,  your 
position  here  is  a  little  worse  than  it  was  in  your  native  town  in 
England,  from  which  you  had  to  fly.  It  is  out  of  a  feeling  of 
kindness  to  you  that  I  tell  you  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  leave  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  simple  people  will  not  tolerate  you  among 
them,  and  they  may  show  their  feelings  towards  you  in  a  more 
practical  manner  than  they  have  yet  done.  To  enable  you  to 
escape  I  have  a  proposition  to  make  to  you,  if  you  care  to  listen 
to  it" 

To  escape  !  Had  it  come  to  that  ?  Was  it  to  be  ever  her  fate 
to  fly  from  unmerited  shame,  to  be  oppressed  and  hunted  down  ? 
But  it  was  not  of  herself  alone  she  thought ;  her  unborn  babe 
appealed  to  her.  A  life  of  duty  lay  before  her.  It  was  merciful 
that  this  view  of  the  position  in  which  she  stood  came  to  her  aid  ; 
otherwise  her  great  despair  might  have  driven  her  to  the  last 
desperate  expedient  of  those  wretched  mortals  to  whom  life  has 
become  a  burden  too  hard  to  be  longer  endured. 

"  What  is  your  proposition  ?  "  she  asked  faintly. 

"  My  brother  had  a  regard  for  you,"  said  Leonard,  "  and  when 
the  time  had  arrrived  when,  supposing  he  had  lived,  he  would 
have  been  compelled  to  separate  himself  from  you,  he  would  most 
likely  have  made  some  provision  for  you.  I  stand  in  his  place, 
and  I  do  loving  honour  to  his  memory  by  acting  as  he  would 
have  done.  You  shall  not  face  the  world  in  poverty,  and  you 
shall  not  have  the  power  to  say  that  you  have  been  first  betrayed 
and  then  cast  forth  penniless.  I  will  provide  for  you,  and  .will 
undertake  to  pay,  through  a  lawyer  whom  I  shall  appoint,  a  sum 
of  two  pounds  a  week  so  long  as  you  lead  a  respectable  life  and 
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say  nothing  to  my  dear  brother's  hurt.  You  may  live  where  you 
like,  but  I  would  advise  you  to  choose  some  other  country  than 
England.  There  the  story  of  your  shame  would  cling  to  you, 
would  follow  you  everywhere.  Away  from  England  no  one 
would  know,  and  life  would  be  easier  for  you.    Do  you  accept  ?  " 

"  Leave  me  to  myself,"  said  Emilia.  "  I  will  send  for  you 
presently." 

"  I  will  wait  below,"  said  Leonard  ;  "  but  do  not  be  long  decid- 
ing, or  I  may  change  my  mind." 

Alone  with  her  grief  and  her  shame,  Emilia,  by  a  supreme 
effort  of  will,  forced  herself  to  calmness.  The  solemn  sense  of 
responsibility  imbued  her  soul  with  strength.  She  was  no  longer 
a  girl,  dependent  upon  others  for  counsel,  for  guidance,  for  love. 
Not  a  friend  in  the  world  had  she,  but  a  helpless  being  would 
soon  be  lying  at  her  breast  who  would  claim  from  her  all  that  it 
was  in  the  power  of  a  loving  woman  to  give.  A  new  life  lay 
before  her.     How  would  she  commence  it  ? 

She  strove  for  a  few  minutes  to  bring  the  past  back  to  her 
mind,  but  it  presented  itself  to  her  in  pictures  so  blurred  and 
indistinct  that  she  relinquished  the  effort.  Up  to  the  point  of 
her  being  driven  from  Mrs.  Seaton's  house  everything  was  clear, 
but  her  memory  was  gone  upon  all  that  had  occurred  afterwards 
until  she  found  herself  with  Gerald  in  a  foreign  land.  The  names 
of  places,  the  names  of  people  with  which  and  whom  she  had 
been  associated  within  that  interval  were  completely  blotted 
out.  She  did  not  doubt  the  base  story  which  Leonard  had 
related.  Had  she  and  Gerald  been  legally  married  he  would 
have  placed  in  her  hands  the  certificate  which  proved  her  a  lawful 
wife.  The  fatal  omission  proved  Leonard's  story  to  be  true. 
Not  a  word  about  their  marriage  had  ever  passed  between  Gerald 
and  herself  during  their  honeymoon.  He,  with  his  careless  easy 
nature,  living  with  Emilia  a  life  of  sweetest  happiness,  left  every- 
thing to  the  future  ;  he  had  thought  it  wisest,  too,  to  allow  a  long 
time  to  elapse  before  reviving  memories  which  had  brought 
Emilia  so  much  sorrow ;  she  would  regain  her  full  strength,  she 
would  be  better  able  to  think  of  the  past.  This  was  not  known 
to  Emilia  ;  she  could  only  decide  upon  her  future  action  by  what 
was  within  her  cognizance. 

She  felt  no  bitterness  towards  Gerald.  He  had,  no  doubt, 
acted  for  the  best,  and  had  imposed  upon  her  by  a  mock  cere- 
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mony  of  marriage,  in  order  that  she  might  be  restored  to  health 
and  reason.  Would  it  have  been  better  that  she  had  died  ?  No. 
Her  child  would  soon  be  in  her  arms,  bringing  with  it  hope,  and 
light,  and  peace  perhaps.  But  the  child  must  not  open  her  eyes 
among  those  who  knew  her  unhappy  mother's  story.  The  duty 
to  the  unborn  which  Emilia  had  to  perform  must  be  performed 
elsewhere.  Gerald's  brother  was  right  in  advising  her  to  choose 
some  other  country  than  England  in  which  to  reside.  But  she 
had  to  think  of  his  offer  to  provide  for  her. 

The  moment  she  set  her  mind  upon  the  subject  she  indignantly 
rejected  the  offer.  It  was  too  late  to  remedy  the  errors  of  the 
past  into  which  she  had  been  unwittingly  led,  but  there  should 
be  no  bridge  between  the  past  and  the  future.  Even  had  she 
been  willing  to  entertain  the  offer,  it  had  been  made  in  terms  so 
insulting  that  no  woman  of  decency  could  have  accepted  it  withf 
out  covering  herself  with  shame.  "  You  shall  not  have  the  power 
to  say  that  you  have  been  first  betrayed  and  then  cast  forth 
penniless."  The  provision,  then,  assumed  the  shape  of  a  bribe. 
And  it  was  to  be  paid  so  long  as  she  led  a  respectable  life — a 
tacit  admission  that  hitherto  her  life  had  been  disreputable 
within  her  own  knowledge.  No,  she  would  reject  the  offer,  and, 
with  the  labour  of  her  own  hands,  would  support  herself  and 
child 

At  this  point  of  her  musings  the  landlord  of  the  inn  uncere- 
moniously entered  the  room. 

"  I  wish  you  to  leave  my  house  to-day,"  he  said. 

She  smiled  sadly.  This  was  the  second  time  in  her  young 
life  that  she  had  been  undeservedly  thrust  forth  upon  the  world 
But  she  ventured  a  gentle  remonstrance. 

"  Give  me  till  to-morrow,"  she  pleaded,  "  and  I  will  go.  It  is 
so  sudden,  and  I  am  not  prepared." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,"  he  said  roughly.  "  You 
must  go  to-day." 

"  If  it  must  be,"  she  said  resignedly,  "  I  must  submit  Will 
you  kindly  ask  Mr.  Leonard  Paget  to  come  to  me  ?  " 

Needless  to  say  that  this  cruel  move  had  been  prompted  by 
the  villain  with  whom  Emilia  was  presently  once  more  face  to 
face. 

"  Have  you  reflected  upon  my  offer  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied.     "  I  cannot  accept  it." 
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He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  not  exactly  at  his  ease.  Did 
the  rejection  mean  that  she  intended  to  fight  for  her  rights  ? 
this  might  prove  awkward.  Her  next  words  reassured  him  and 
made  him  jubilant  again. 

"  I  prefer  to  depend  only  upon  myself,  and  to  get  my  own 
living." 

"How?    Where?" 

"  I  am  well  educated,  and  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
a  situation  as  governess  in  a  family  or  school  where  a  knowledge 
oC  English  is  desirable.  I  thank  you  for  your  advice  as  to  my 
future  place  of  residence,  and  I  shall  remain  abroad.  I  have  no 
friends  in  England — nor,  indeed,  anywhere,"  she  added  with  a 
pitiful  sigh,  "  and  I  never  wish  to  see  it  again." 

"  The  landlord  informs  me,"  said  Leonard,  "  that  he  has  given 
you  notice  to  leave  the  inn  immediately." 

"  He  has  been  here  with  the  same  unkind  order.  Of  course  I 
must  go." 

"  Of  course  he  has  a  right  to  send  people  away  of  whom  he 
does  not  approve.  What  will  you  do  ?  No  one  else  in  the 
village  will  give  you  shelter.  I  have  made  myself  responsible 
for  the  expenses  you  have  incurred  since  my  dear  brother's 
death." 

"That  is  hardly  just,"  said  Emilia,  "  as  I  have  no  claim  upon 
you ;  but  my  purse  is  empty.  I  must  go  away  before  night." 
She  paused  a  moment  or  two  before  she  resumed.  "  Things 
have  been  removed  during  my  illness  which  I  might  sell,  and  thus 
be  enabled  to  take  my  departure.  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  go 
away  on  foot" 

"  Everything  belonged  to  my  brother." 

"  I  do  not  dispute  that." 

"  Would  it  not  be  sensible  on  your  part  to  reconsider  your 
determination  ?     Accept  the  offer  I  have  made  to  you." 

"  I  cannot."  Her  eyes  fell  upon  the  rings  on  her  finger — the 
wedding  ring  which  Gerald  had  placed  there,  and  the  diamond 
ring  which  he  had  given  her.  With  a  lover's  extravagance  he 
had  purchased  one  of  considerable  value.  Leonard  knew  the 
price  he  had  paid  for  it,  one  hundred  guineas.  "  These,"  said 
Emilia,  pathetically  "  are  my  own." 

"  I  lay  no  claim  to  them,"  said  Leonard  ungraciously. 

"  But  they  are  really  my  own  ?  " 
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"  Consider  them  so." 

She  removed  the  diamond  ring  from  her  finger.  "  Is  there  any 
person  in  the  village  who  will  purchase  this  of  me  ?  " 

"  No  one  is  rich  enough.     I  will  do  so,  if  you  wish." 

"  I  humbly  thank  you.     Give  me  what  you  like  for  it." 

"  I  will  give  you  a  thousand  francs,"  said  Leonard,  with  a 
sudden  fit  of  generosity. 

**  But  I  do  not  want  more  than  it  is  worth,"  said  Emilia,  with  a 
joyful  flush.  A  thousand  francs  !  It  meant  a  safe  escape  from  a 
place  where  she  was  avoided  ;  it  meant  sufficient  to  pay  for  a  few 
weeks*  board  and  lodging. 

"  We  will  say  it  is  worth  that." 

"  You  are  most  kind,"  said  Emilia,  giving  him  the  ring.  "  And 
I  can  pay  what  I  owe  the  landlord." 

"  You  cannot  do  that  out  of  a  thousand  francs.  Be  sensible, 
and  say  nothing  more  about  it.  After  all,  it  was  Gerald  who 
brought  you  here,  and  the  responsibility,  which  was  his,  is  now 
mine.  Here  is  the  money.  You  will  give  me  a  receipt  for  it  ? 
Otherwise  I  should  not  be  able  to  account  for  my  possession  of  a 
ring  you  have  always  worn  upon  your  finger." 

"  Kindly  write  out  the  receipt,"  said  Emilia,  "  and  I  will  sign 
it" 

Leonard  wrote  the  receipt,  which  Emilia  signed. 

"  This  will  not  do,"  he  said.  "  You  have  signed  it  in  a  name 
which  does  not  belong  to  you." 

She  had  signed  "  Emilia  Paget."  She  shuddered  at  Leonard's 
remark. 

"  How  else  should  I  sign  it  ?  " 

"  In  the  name  which  is  your  own,"  said  Leonard,  tearing  up 
the  paper  and  writing  another  ;  "  Emilia  Braham." 

He  placed  the  fresh  receipt  before  her,  and  with  trembling 
fingers  she  affixed  the  name,  "Emilia  Braham."  Leonard 
exulted.  Here  was  a  proof  which  he  had  not  thought  of  obtaining. 
Being  dated,  it  might  serve  as  an  open  admission  that  Emilia, 
living  with  his  brother,  was  quite  aware  that  she  was  not  his 
wife.  The  confession  and  the  renunciation  were  of  her  own 
doing. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  more  for  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes.  Get  me  a  carriage,  and  accompany  me  out  of  the 
village.     I  need  protection  from  insult." 
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"  You  shall  not  be  insulted.  I  promise  it.  How  long  will  you 
be  getting  ready  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  ready  in  less  than  an  hour." 

Her  preparations  for  departure  helped  to  divert  her  mind  from 
the  grief  which  oppressed  it.  Into  one  trunk  she  packed  what 
belonged  to  her.  She  would  have  liked  to  take  the  desk,  inlaid 
with  silver,  of  Indian  manufacture,  which  she  had  regarded  as 
her  own,  but  it  had  been  removed,  with  other  articles  which  she 
believed  were  hers.  She  made  no  complaint ;  even  to  herself  she 
did  not  repine ;  she  submitted  to  everything,  her  only  wish  being 
to  find  herself  in  a  place  where  she  was  unknown.  All  was 
ready  when  Leonard  came  to  tell  her  that  the  carriage  was 
waiting. 

"  Where  do  you  wish  to  go  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  It  does  not  matter,"  she  replied,  "  so  long  as  I  am  among 
strangers." 

He  named  a  town  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  miles, 
and  she  said  it  would  do  as  well  as  any  other.  Soon  they 
were  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  about  which  were  assembled  the 
usual  idlers.  The  carriage  which  Leonard  had  procured  was  a 
closed  one,  and  he  assisted  Emilia  into  it,  saying  that  he  would  sit 
by  the  driver.  She  appreciated  the  act,  and  believed  it  proceeded 
from  thoughtfulness  ;  it  was  her  desire  to  be  alone  with  her 
thoughts. 

The  driver  was  a  long  time  starting ;  he  fidgeted  with  his 
horses,  with  his  reins,  with  the  harness,  and  then  he  fortified 
himself  with  half  a  bottle  of  red  wine.  No  one  approached 
Emilia  while  he  was  thus  employed  ;  no  one  breathed  "  farewell," 
or  gave  her  a  kind  look.  But  when  at  length  the  driver  took  his 
seat  on  the  box,  with  Leonard  beside  him,  and  was  gathering  up 
his  ragged  reins,  the  landlord's  daughter  passed  the  open  window 
of  the  carriage,  and  furtively  threw  something  in.  It  fell  into 
Emilia's  lap,  and  she,  with  eyes  suddenly  overflowing,  and  lips 
convulsed  with  emotion,  covered  it  with  her  handkerchief  lest  it 
should  be  taken  from  her.  Then,  with  a  shout,  the  driver  set 
his  horses  in  motion,  and  they  commenced  their  journey. 

Emilia  lifted  her  handkerchief.  In  her  lap  lay  a  little  bunch 
of  flowers,  tied  together  with  string,  attached  to  which  was  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  written  upon  the  paper  the  words,  "  From  his 
grave."     She  pressed  the  flowers  to  her  breast,  to  her  lips,  and 
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murmured  a  prayer  of  thankfulness.  The  sense  of  the  deep  and 
irreparable  wrong  which  Gerald  had  inflicted  upon  her  passed 
away,  and  she  thought  of  him  only  as  one  to  whom  she  had 
given  her  heart  and  the  full  measure  of  her  love.  He  was  her 
child's  father  ;  better  to  think  of  him  with  love  and  kindness, 
which  would  soften  her  heart,  than  with  harshness  and  bitter- 
ness, which  would  harden  it.  It  would  help  to  smooth  the  roads 
of  the  future  she  was  to  pass  in  the  loving  companionship  of  her 
child.  "  Only  you  and  I  alone,  darling,"  she  murmured  ;  "  only 
you  and  I ! " 

How  kind  of  the  young  girl  to  send  her  away  with  this  token 
of  sweet  remembrance,  with  this  token  of  pity  and  sympathy ! 
"  Heaven  bless  her  for  it ! "  thought  Emilia.  "  Heaven  brighten 
her  life,  and  save  her  from  misery ! "  Had  Emilia  possessed  a 
nature  which  would  have  hardened  under  such  sufferings  as  she 
was  enduring,  the  young  girl's  simple  offering  would  liave 
humanized  and  softened  it.  No  wonder,  then,  that  with  a  nature 
as  sweet  as  ever  woman  was  blessed  with,  she  looked  upon  the 
flowers  from  Gerald's  grave  as  an  angel's  gift,  sent  to  her  as  a 
divine  solace  and  strengthener.  "  I  will  be  strong,"  she  thought. 
"  A  duty  of  love  is  mine  to  perform,  and  I  will  perform  it  in 
humbleness  and  gratitude." 

From  time  to  time  Leonard  came  to  the  door  of  the  carriage 
and  asked  if  he  could  do  anything  for  her.  She  gently  declined 
his  offers  of  refreshment,  and  said  she  needed  nothing.  He  did 
not  press  his  attentions  upon  her,  and  she  gave  him  credit  for  a 
kindness  of  heart  to  which  he  had  no  claim. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  they  reached  the  town  to 
which  Leonard  was  conveying  her.  The  carriage  drew  up  at  the 
door  of  an  hotel  of  some  pretension,  and  there  Leonard  had  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  accommodation  for  Emilia.  He  told  her 
he  did  not  intend  to  pass  the  night  at  the  hotel,  and  she  was 
grateful  to  him. 

"  To-morrow  I  shall  return,"  he  said.  "  Shall  I  say  good-bye 
to  you  now  or  then  ?  " 

"  Now,"  she  replied. 

"  Very  well.  Good-bye."  He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
offered  her  his  hand. 

She  hesitated,  also,  before  she  accepted  it.  From  him  she  had 
received  information  of  the  blow  which  had  dishonoured  her  ; 
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could  she  touch  his  hand  in  friendship  ?  No,  not  in  friendship, 
but  why  should  she  be  sullen  and  churlish  ?  He  had  done  her 
no  direct  wrong,  he  had  even  shown  her  consideration  and  kind- 
ness. To  refuse  his  hand  would  be  a  bad  commencement  of  the 
new  life.     She  held  out  hers,  and  he  took  it  in  his  cool  palm. 

"  You  are  still  resolved  not  to  accept  my  offer  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  am  resolved.'* 

"  I  will  not  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  you,  for  I  see  your  mind 
is  made  up." 

"  It  is.     You  cannot  turn  me." 

He  gazed  at  her  in  surprise.  There  was  a  firmness  in  her 
voice,  a  new  note  he  had  not  heard  before. 

"Is  it  your  intention,"  he  asked,  "to  come  back  to  Eng- 
land;?" 

"  I  shall  never  set  foot  in  England  again,"  she  said.  "  Neither 
from  that  determination  can  anything  turn  me." 

"  It  is  a  wise  resolve.     I  promise  to  keep  your  secret." 

She  turned  from  him,  saying  in  a  low  tone,  "I  shall  be 
grateful  if  you  never  speak  of  me." 

"  I  promise  not  to  do  so.  And  you  on  your  part  should  never 
mention  my  name  or  my  dear  brother's." 

"  I  will  never  do  so.  He  is  dead  to  me.  You  will  be,  when 
you  pass  out  of  this  room." 

"  I  should  tell  you,"  he  said,  lingering  still  a  moment,  "  that  I 
have  entered  your  name  in  the  hotel  book  as  Emilia  Braham." 

"  I  should  have  done  so  myself.  It  is  the  name  I  shall  bear 
for  the  future." 

"  Being  your  right  one.     Well,  good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said. 

So  they  parted,  to  meat  again — ^when  ? 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

A  GOOD   WOMAN. 

As;briefly  as  possible  must  now  be  sketched  the  story  of  Emilia's 
life  during  the  next  eighteen  years.  To  her  resolution  not  to 
return  to  England  she  remained  firm  during  that  period. 
Two  days  after  Leonard  left  her  she  quitted  the  town  to  which 
he  had  brought  her,  and  twelve  months  afterwards  she  found 
herself  settled  in  Geneva.     It  was  her  good  fortune  to  meet  an 
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elderly  lady  who  required  a  companion.  The  name  of  this  lady 
was  Madame  Lambert,  and  she  was  attracted  by  the  gentleness  of 
Emilia's  manner.  These  two  ladies  happened  to  be  staying  at 
the  same  hotel  for  a  few  days,  and  Emilia  was  enabled  to  render 
Madame  Lambert  some  slight  service.  Like  Emilia  the  elder 
lady  was  travelling  alone,  and  one  evening  Madame  Lambert  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  faintness  at  the  table  dhbte,  Emilia,  who 
was  sitting  next  to  her,  assisted  her  to  her  room,  and  remained 
with  her  during  the  night,  sharing  her  bed  by  invitation.  In  her 
situation  Emilia  was  compelled  to  register  her  name  as  Mrs. 
Braham,  and  Madame  Lambert,  questioning  her,  was  told  by 
Emilia  that  she  was  a  widow.  Emilia  did  not  attempt  to  justify 
herself  to  her  conscience ;  she  knew  that  the  duplicity  was 
necessary  for  the  credit  of  her  unborn  child. 

"  Are  you  quite  alone  ?  "  asked  Madame  Lambert. 
"  Yes,"  replied   Emilia.      "  My  husband  died  poor,  and   left 
me  with   very  little.      My   intention  is  to  seek  a  situation   as 
governess." 

"In  England?" 

"  No,  here  in  Switzerland.  I  shall  be  happier  here.  I  have  no 
friends  in  England,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
will  perhaps  enable  me  to  obtain  a  situation  more  easily  here  than 
there." 

"  You  will  soon,"  said  Madame  Lambert  in  a  tone  of  kindly 
significance,  "  be  compelled  to  rest  awhile.  For  a  little  time  at 
least  you  will  not  be  able  to  fill  a  situation  as  governess." 

Emilia  blushed  and  sighed.  "I  have  thought  of  that,"  she 
said,  "  with  fear  and  trembling." 

"  Because  you  are  poor  ?  "  questioned  Madame  Lambert,  speak- 
ing still  with  the  utmost  kindness. 

"Yes,"  said  Emilia  softly.  Frankness  was  best  under  the 
circumstances. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Madame  Lambert,  "  I  an*  sure  you  are  a 
lady" 

"My  father  was  a  gentleman,"  said  Emilia.  "He  fell  into 
misfortune,  and  when  he  died  I  was  penniless." 

"And  you  married  a  penniless  gentleman.  Ah,  how  impru- 
dent is  youth !  But  I  have  been  young  myself,  and  have  loved 
and  lost  My  dear,  neither  am  I  rich,  but  I  have  a  life  income 
which  is  sufficient.     It  dies  with  me,  I  regret  to  say.     I   have 
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a  reason  for  telling  you  this.  Like  yourself,  I  am  alone  in  the 
world.  I  was  born  in  Geneva,  and  when  a  course  of  travel,  which 
my  doctor  recommended  for  my  health,  is  over,  shall  return  there 
to  live.  Will  you  travel  with  me  as  my  friend  and  companion  ? 
I  can  offer  you  very  little  in  the  shape  of  salary,  but  it  will 
be  enough  to  provide  you  with  clothes,  and  perhaps  a  little  more. 
Then  you  will  have  a  lady  with  you  when  your  baby  is  born. 
What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  What  can  I  say,"  replied  Emilia,  in  a  voice  of  gratitude  that 
completed  the  conquest  she  had  begun,  "  but  thank  you  from  my 
inmost  heart  for  your  kind  offer?  I  can  scarcely  believe  it 
real." 

"It  is  real,  my  dear.  Heaven  is  very  good,  and  sends  us 
friends  when  we  least  expect  them.  I  am  sure  we  shall  get 
along  very  well  together.     You  accept,  then  ?  " 

"  I  accept  with  gratitude."  She  raised  the  hand  of  the  kind 
lady  to  her  lips,  and  her  tears  bedewed  it.  "  Yes,  God  is  very 
good  to  me.  I  will  prove  worthy  of  your  kindness.  You  shall 
never  repent  it." 

"If  I  thought  otherwise  I  should  not  press  it  upon  you, •my 
dear.  You  will  really  be  rendering  me  a  greater  service  than  it 
is  in  my  power  to  render  you.  It  is  miserable  to  travel  alone, 
without  a  kindred  soul  to  talk  to  and  confide  in.  So  it  is  settled. 
We  shall  be  true  friends." 

From  that  day  Madame  Lambert  and  Emilia  travelled  together, 
not  as  mistress  and  companion,  but  as  friends,  until  the  time 
arrived  when  Madame  Lambert  saw  that  it  was  imperative  that 
Emilia  should  remain  for  a  few  weeks  quiet  and  free  from  the 
fatigues  of  a  wandering  life.  Thus  faith  and  goodness  were  re- 
warded. 

In  a  picturesque  and  retired  village  Emilia's  baby,  a  girl,  was 
bom,  and  baptized  in  the  name  of  Constance,  Madame  Lambert's 
Christian  name.  Sweet  and  profound  was  the  happiness  with 
which  the  young  mother's  heart  was  filled  when  she  held  her 
baby  to  her  breast.  A  sacred  joy  was  hers,  in  which  she  found  a 
holy  consolation  for  the  troubles  through  which  she  had  passed. 
Madame  Lambert  was  delighted,  and  drew  from  the  mother  and 
child  a  new-born  pleasure.  She  never  tired  of  showing  them 
kindness ;  had  they  been  of  her  own  blood  she  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  considerate  and  thoughtful.     She  called  Con- 
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stance  "  our  child,"  and  was  as  nervous  over  the  little  one's  trials 
as   Knnilia   herself.     In   such   sympathetic   companionship,   and 
with  such  a  sweet  treasure  as  she  now  possessed,  Emilia  could 
only   be   happy.     With  rare  wisdom  she  destroyed  the  bridge 
behind  her,  and  buried  the  memories  which  had  threatened  to 
utterly  wreck  and  ruin  her  life.     Constance  was  a  child  of  love, 
not   of   shame.     Emilia's  pure  soul   exonerated   her  from   self- 
reproach,  and  shame  could  never  be  her  portion  now  that  there 
was  no  link,  except  the  loving  link  of  a  baby's  hands,  between 
the  past  and  the  future.     Wherever  she  turned  she  met  looks  of 
kindness  ;  no  longer  was  she  avoided  and  repulsed.     The  world 
once  more  was  sweet  and  bright  and  beautiful,  and  when  she 
prayed  to  our  Father  in  Heaven  it  was  in  the  happy  conscious- 
ness that  He  knew  her  to  be  a  pure  and  innocent  woman. 

"  Baby,  baby,  baby ! "  she  whispered  to  the  child  in  her  lap. 
**  You  have  restored  me  to  life,  to  joy,  to  happiness.  O,  my 
baby,  my  baby !  Can  I  ever  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  you  ? 
Dear  Lord  in  Heaven,  give  me  strength  and  wisdom  to  guide  her 
aright,  to  keep  her  from  pitfalls,  to  see  her  grow  in  purity  and 
innocence  to  a  happy  womanhood  !  Do  not  take  her  from  me. 
Let  her  remain  with  me  as  a  shield  and  protector.  Through  her 
I  see  goodness  and  light.     O,  my  angel,  my  angel !  " 

She  wiped  her  happy  tears  away,  and  sang  and  crooned  and 
worshipped  as  only  a  good  mother  can.  Ah,  the  little  fingers, 
the  childish  prattle,  the  pattering  of  little  feet,  what  would  the 
world  be  without  them  ?  Religion  would  be  dead,  and  faith  a 
mockery  not  to  be  indulged  in  without  a  sneering  devil  creeping 
close  to  lay  its  icy  hands  upon  hearts  in  which  sweet  thoughts  are 
harboured.  Flowers  of  the  human  garden,  let  us  be  humbly 
grateful  for  the  light  they  shed  upon  the  dark  spaces  which  at 
one  time  or  other  every  mortal  has  to  tread.  In  the  midst  of  the 
gloom  which  surrounds  us  shines  a  star  illumining  a  fair  face  and 
a  head  with  flowing  curls.  In  the  midst  of  the  stillness  by  which 
we  are  encompassed  steals  a  musical  voice,  with  its  divine  melody 
of  childish  laughter.  What  is  that  light  in  the  distance?  A 
bright  cloud  shining  on  a  little  bed,  by  the  side  of  which  kneels 
a  small  form  clad  in  white.  The  pretty  hands  are  clasped,  and 
from  the  lovely  lips  issue  the  words,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in 
Heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name  !  " 
It  was  impossible  that  Emilia  could  forget  Gerald,  but  her 
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thoughts  of  him  were  ever  gentle  and  kind  and  forgiving.  "  You 
see  our  child,  dear  Gerald  " — thus  ran  her  thoughts — "  watch  over 
her.  I  forgive  you  for  the  wrong  you  have  committed.  Do  not 
trouble  and  sorrow  over  it.  It  is  done  and  gone,  and  only  sweet- 
ness remains.  You  have  given  me  a  flower  which  makes  my 
heart  a  garden  of  love.  God  bless  you,  dear  Gerald  !  "  So  from 
the  bitterest  woe  in  which  a  human  being  could  be  plunged  uprose 
a  heavenly  light. 

"  We  must  not  spoil  our  cTiild,"  said  Madame  Lambert. 

"  We  cannot  spoil  her,"  said  Emilia.     "  Is  she  not  beautiful  ?  " 

"The  loveliest  baby  that  ever  drew  breath,  my  dear.  You 
happy  woman  !  If  I  were  as  young  as  you  are  I  should  be  jealous 
of  you." 

The  good  lady  was  amazed  at  the  new  beauty  which  now 
dwelt  in  Emilia's  face.  The  young  mother  was  transfigured.  A 
holy  radiance  shed  its  light  upon  her.  Madame  Lambert  found 
herself  presently  worshipping  the  mother  almost  as  much  as  she 
worshipped  the  child. 

"  If  you  were  my  own  daughter,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  could 
not  love  you  more." 

"  You  are  the  best  woman  in  the  world,"  responded  EmilieU 
"  Heaven  guided  my  feet  when  it  led  me  to  you." 

"  Now  it  is  time,"  said  Madame  Lambert,  "  to  think  of  return- 
ing to  Geneva.     There  is  our  baby's  education  to  be  attended  to." 

"  Yes,"  said  Emilia  gravely.  "  She  must  be  taught  everything 
that  is  good." 

And  baby  was  only  four  months  old  !  But  mothers  let  their 
thoughts  run  ahead. 

They  did  not,  however,  return  at  once  to  Madame  Lambert's 
home.  They  lingered  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  valleys  and 
mountains,  and  gathered  garlands  and  posies  for  their  child, 
which  they  pressed  and  preserved  as  though  they  were  jewels  of 
inestimable  value.  And,  indeed,  there  are  no  jewels  to  compare 
with  memories  so  sweet  and  pure.  At  length  the  happy  rambles 
were  over,  and  they  were  in  Geneva. 

"  Welcome  home,"  said  Madame  Lambert. 

Her  apartment  in  a  good  position  in  the  city  consisted  of  five 
rooms  and  a  kitchen.  Two  of  these  rooms  Madame  Lambert 
gave  to  Emilia,  one  a  sitting  room,  the  other  a  bed-room  for  her 
and  the  baby.     During  Madame  Lambert's  absence  the  apart- 
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ment  had  been  taken  care  of  by  an  old  servant,  who  acted  as  cook 
and  general  domestic,  to  whom  Madame  Lambert  had  sent  cer- 
tain written  instructions.  When  Madame  Lambert  said  to  Emilia, 
"  Welcome  home,"  she  conducted  Emilia  to  the  rooms  set  apart 
for  her,  and  the  young  mother's  eyes  overflowed  as  they  fell  upon 
the  flowers  which  welcomed  her  and  at  the  other  evidences  of  a 
loving  friendship  which  the  thoughtfulness  of  Madame  Lambert 
had  provided. 

"  How  good  you  are  to  me !  "  she  murmured. 
"  We  are  going  to  be  very  happy  here,"  said  Madame  Lambert. 
"  I  should  be  undeserving  indeed,"  said  Emilia,  kissing  her  kind 
friend,  and  putting  the  baby  into  her  arms,  "  if  I  were  not  happy 
with  you." 

Madame  Lambert  was  well  known  in  Geneva,  and  had  many 
friends  there,  to  all  of  whom  she  introduced  Emilia.  It  was 
through  these  introductions  that  Emilia  was  enabled  to  obtain 
employment  as  a  governess,  which  occupied  her  four  or  five  hours 
a  day,  and  her  sweetness  and  gentleness  soon  made  her  loved  by 
all  who  knew  her.  In  this  way  passed  five  happy  years,  and  then 
a  calamity  occurred.  Madame  Lambert  fell  ill,  and  the  doctors 
said  she  could  not  recover.  When  this  verdict  was  imparted  to 
Madame  Lambert,  she  received  it  with  resignation. 

"  I  have  only  one  regret,  my  dear,"  she  said  to  Emilia,  "  that  I 
must  say  farewell  to  you  and  our  child.  But  my  spirit  will  be 
with  you  always." 

"  Dear  friend,  dear  friend !  "  murmured  Emilia. 
"  It's  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  know,"  said  the  dying  woman, 
"  that  you  are  well  established  here,  and  can  get  a  living.  You 
are  so  much  lov^  that  I  have  no  fears  of  your  future.  I  am 
truly  sorry  that  I  cannot  leave  you  and  our  Constance  a  fortune. 
There  is  a  little  money,  very  little,  but  it  will  be  useful ;  and  in 
my  will  I  have  left  the  furniture  of  our  home  to  you.  Then  I 
have  been  clever  enough  to  pay  the  rent  in  advance  for  the  next 
three  years,  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  put  by  a  little  more.  God 
bless  you,  my  dear ;  you  have  brightened  the  last  years  of  an  old 
woman's  life." 

In  a  voice  choked  with  emotion  Emilia  thanked  and  blessed 
the  good  lady,  who  smiled  and  fondled  her  hand.  She  saw  little 
Constance  frequently,  but  she  would  not  allow  the  child  to  be 
saddened  by  keeping  her  too  long  in  the  room  of  a  dying  woman. 
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"  Childhood  should  be  bright,"  she  said.  "  I  want  our  child  to 
remember  me  in  my  cheerful  moods." 

"  She  will  remember  and  pray  for  you  all  her  life,"  sobbed 
Emilia,  "  as  I  shall,  dearest  and  best  of  friends." 

The  end  came  a  little  after  midnight. 

"  Do  you  think,"  she  whispered,  with  a  pause  between  each 
word,  "  that  you  could  let  me  kiss  our  dear  child  without  awaking 
her?" 

"  I  will  bring  her,"  said  Emilia. 

"  Kiss  me  first,  dear,"  said  the  dying  lady. 

Emilia  kissed  her,  and  lay  a  few  moments  with  her  face  nest- 
ling to  that  of  her  friend.  Then  she  went  and  brought  her  child 
in  her  arms.  Constance  was  asleep.  Emilia  had  lifted  her  very 
lightly  from  her  bed,  and  now  she  laid  her  by  Madame  Lambert's 
side,  and  covered  her  with  a  warm  shawl.  The  child's  fragrant 
breath  flowed  upon  the  dying  lady's  face. 

"  Our  little  angel  is  the  sweetest  flower  the  world  contains," 
murmured  Madame  Lambert.  "  Goqd-bye,  sweet  one.  Heaven 
guard  and  protect  you  ! " 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  did  not  open  them  again.  And  so 
the  good  soul  passed  away,  with  the  child's  breath  fanning  her 
face. 


To  be  cotUmuedJ 
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It  may  not  be  either  generally  known  or  believed  that  during 
the  disastrous  years  of  '48  and  '49,  another  misfortune,  in 
addition  to  that  of  the  potato  blight,  befell  ill-fated  Western 
Ireland.  Simultaneously  with  the  advent  of  the  fell  disease  which 
spread  famine  and  fever  through  the  land,  the  fish  forsook  the 
shores !  The  nets,  which  had  before  that  event  been  in  daily  as 
well  as  in  nightly  use,  now  lay  upon  the  sands  or  shingle,  rot- 
ting under  the  ceaseless  rain,  or  hung  forlornly  on  ill-driven-in 
stakes  upon  the  small  patch  of  greensward  which  faced  the 
whilom  prosperous  fishing  village  of  Bundoragha. 

Two  years  prior  to  the  famine,  the  then  reigning  Lord  Sligo 
(who  is  the  Marquis  de  Carcbbas  of  the  ill-fated  county  of  Mayo) 
found  it  compatible  with  his  interests  to  blast  and  hew,  and  in 
other  ways  render  passable  for  country-built  carts,  a  mountain,  so 
called,  and  which  is  marked  in  the  Ordinance  maps  as  "  Shafry." 
At  that  period  the  herring  fishery  carried  on  at  Bundoragha,  a 
small  village  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delphi  river,  was  a 
very  important  industry,  so  that  the  ;^SO,ooo  expended  on  the 
making  of  the  narrow  road  along  the  steep  side  of  the  Shafry 
mountain  was  far  from  being  considered  as  a  useless  throwing 
away  of  money.  But,  lo  and  behold !  scarcely,  as  I  said  before, 
was  the  rock-hewn  road  in  full  working  order  than  the  need  of 
it  ceased  altogether.  The  shoals  of  herrings,  which  had  been, 
during  the  season,  nightly  taken  by  the  half-civilized  inhabitants 
of  Bundoragha  village,  betook  themselves  to  other  shores,  and 
the  low  wall  which  had  been  built  to  prevent  the  Shafry  Pass 
from  being  blocked  up  by  falling  stones  and  boulders  from  the 
mountain's  higher  face  fell  speedily  (and  partly  on  account  of 
heavy  and  frequent  rains)  into  comparative  decay. 

It  was  not  only — as  I  from  experience  can  avouch — the  herring 
fishing  which  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  deserted  that  part  of 
the  wild  western  coast,  but  the  mackerel,  great  hauls  of  which 
used,  in  the  days  before  the  famine  blight,  to  be  taken  in  the 
Killary  waters.    On  suitable  occasions,  id  est,  when  the  water  was 
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calm,  and  the  sun  did  condescend  to  shine,  Pat  and  his  comrades 
were  wont,  when  they  "  let  down  their  nets  for  a  draught,"  to  be 
rewarded  by  the  capture  of  a  few  thousands  of  the  shining, 
beautiful  fish  which  so  lately  had  been  disporting  themselves  on 
the  glistening  bosom  of  the  bay  ;  but  I  can  safely  affirm  that 
during  my  twenty  years  of  exile  into  that  "  most  distressful 
country,"  I  never  witnessed  but  one  successful  mackerel  "  take," 
and  that  none  were  captured  could  not  be  traced  to  the  proverbial 
*  idleness  of  which  the  Irish  are  incessantly  accused,  for  I  have 
often  wondered  at  the  perseverance  with  which  the  poor  fellows, 
after  repeated  failures,  renew  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  much- 
prized  shoal. 

As  is  the  case  during  the  salmon-fishing  season,  one  man — 
probably  the  "  boy,"  whose  eye-sight  is  supposed  to  be  the  keenest 
— is  stationed  for  the  nonce  on  a  somewhat  elevated  position  above 
the  water.  From  his  coign  of  vantage  he  is  supposed  to  be  the 
first  to  see  the  ripple  on  the  surface  which  holds  out  the  prospect 
of  a  "  take."  In  the  case  of  a  mackerel  shoal  its  presence  is 
indicated  by  a  continuous  and  rapidly  increasing,  but  noiseless 
rush  along  the  surface  of  the  bay.  To  a  looker-on  that  surface 
seems  literally  alive  with  fish,  and  on  a  signal  from  the  look-out 
boy  away  go  the  two  boats  which  are  in  waiting,  the  nets  con- 
tained in  which  are  meanwhile,  in  order  to  surround  their  prey, 
thrown  out  with  marvellous  rapidity. 

Then  comes  the  drawing-in,  slowly  and  at  first  hopefully,  but 
as  the  strain  upon  the  ropes  grows  less  severe,  the  men  recognize 
with  one  accord  that  the  nets  are  empty,  and  the  light  nets  are 
with  heavy  hearts  drawn  in.  Widely  differing  from  these  dis- 
appointing scenes  was  that  of  the  one  successful  haul  to  which  I 
have  alluded.  The  nets  on  that  occasion  had  been  unmistak- 
ably heavy  with  fish,  and  it  had  needed  the  combined  strength  of 
the  two  boats'  crews  to  enable  them  to  land  their  prey  in  safety. 
Four  thousand,  all  told,  were  the  numbers  of  fish  which  were 
brought  to  land,  and  the  news  of  the  "  take  "  spreading  abroad, 
hucksters  came  from  villages  on  the  Galway  side  of  the  bay,  who 
bought  the  quickly  killed  and  salted  fish  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling 
the  dozen. 

Far  more  interesting,  as  well  as  picturesque,  especially  in  the 
opinion  of  the  lessee  thereof,  was  the  salmon  net  fishery,  which 
late  in  the  summer  commenced.     The  fish,  whose  object  was  to 
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get  up  the  Delphi  river,  were  watched  for  at  the  mouth,  and  then 
their  designs  circumvented.  To  the  lovers  of  sport  with  the  rod, 
to  which  class  I  own  that  I  belong,  it  seemed  a  shame  to  drag 
from  their  native  element  a  score  or  so  of  splendid  silvery-sided 
fish,  whose  sole  offence  was  the  natural  one  of  striving  to  obtain 
a  run  in  fresh  water ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  urged 
that  the  nets  were  never  resorted  to  excepting  when  there  was 
too  little  water  in  the  river  to  admit  of  the  fish  making  their 
way  up  stream.  Added  to  this — a  fact  of  which  I  was  more  than 
once  reminded — if  we  had  not  netted  the  fish  which  waited  for 
awhile  at  the  mouth  of  their  own  river,  the  proprietor  of  the 
fishery  higher  up  the  bay  would,  by  taking  the  Delphi  river  fish. 
have  alone  reaped  the  benefit  of  our  forbearance.  The  salmon 
thus  caught  were  contracted  for  by  a  Scotchman,  and  being 
packed  in  ice  were  taken  to  his  factory  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ballina,  the  said  factory  having  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  salmon,  as  well  as  other  fish,  in  tins  for  exportation. 

Following  on  the  wake  of  the  salmon,  there  are  frequentl}' 
caught  those  hated  enemies  of  the  fisherman — namely  the  shark 
or  dc^-fish.  The  enmity  of  the  former  to  that  hideous  specimen 
of  the  finny  tribe  is  based  on  two  grounds.  They  not  only 
wound  the  salmon  with  their  voracious  teeth,  but  they  tear  great 
holes  in  their  nets,  thereby  putting  the  owners  of  the  said  nets 
both  to  trouble  and  expense.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  only 
natural  that  fishermen  should  view  with  strong  disfavour  the  pre- 
datory animals  in  question,  but  after  making  due  allowance  for 
the  existing  prejudices  against  them,  I  confess  to  having  been 
horrified  by  an  act  of  vengeance  which  I  once  narrowly  escaped 
seeing  meted  out  in  cold  blood  to  a  Killary  Bay  shark.  It  was 
on  a  moist  evening  in  July,  and  we  had  been  rowed  out  to  a  spot 
opposite  to  a  well-known  site  on  the  Galway  shore,  called  the 
Pass  of  Salruck.  The  Mayo  shore,  near  to  which  we  anchored, 
is  supposed  to  be  good  whiting-fishing  ground,  so  there  we  com- 
menced our  operations.  At  the  point  thus  chosen,  which  is  close 
to  a  large  cavity  in  the  rocks  above,  known  as  the  Smugglers* 
Cove,  and  also  within  view  of  the  Killary's  mouth  (at  the  bottom 
of  which  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  a  Spanish  galleon  laden 
with  treasure  has  ever  since  the  dispersement  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  snugly  lain),  the  chief  beauties  of  the  Killary  Bays,  great 
as  well  as  little,  open  out  to  sight    On  the  Mayo  side  there  towers 
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Meihlrae  (the  king  of  the  mountains),  whilst  the  face  of  the 
Atlantic  is  dotted  with  islands,  the  largest  of  which  are  Innis- 
turk  and  Clare  Islands.  The  day  was  a  breezeless  one,  and,  as 
was  often  the  case  when  the  bay  was  calm,  an  inquisitive  and 
gentle-visaged  seal  had  followed  our  boat  to  the  fishing  ground. 
The  whiting  took  readily,  and  all  went  well  till  on  a  sudden  one 
of  the  party  pulled  up  a  heavy  dog-fish.  He  was  a  frightful 
creature,  six  feet  in  length  at  the  very  least,  and  I  at  once  begged 
that  it  might  be,  if  necessary,  mercifully  dispatched,  and  then 
restored  to  its  native  element  Such,  however,  as  I  speedily  dis- 
covered, is  by  no  means  the  fashion  in  which  the  West  Country 
fishermen  were  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  their  hated  foes — the 
dog-fish.  To  my  horror,  I  found  that  their  custom,  when  one  of 
these  voracious  creatures  is  captured,  consists  of  running  a  sharp 
pointed  stick  through  its  two  eyes,  and  thus  blinded  and  in  agony, 
the  wretched  creature  is  thrown  back  into  the  water !  As  a 
matter  of  course  the  men  were  forbidden,  on  pain  of  dismissal,  to 
have  again  recourse  to  the  like  acts  of  barbarity,  and  equally  as 
a  matter  of  course  would  they,  when  they  could  commit  with 
impunity  the  offence  forbidden,  repeat  the  inhuman  deed  which 
I  have  here  described. 

Amongst  the  fish  which  occasionally  visited  in  countless  num- 
bers the  Killary  Bays,  the  whitebait,  or,  as  the  late  Frank 
Buckland  pronounced  them  to  be,  the  young  of  the  herring  tribe, 
must  not  be  passed  by  unnoticed.  Some  idea  may  perhaps  be 
formed  of  the  vast  multitudes  of  these  tiny  visitors  when  I  add 
that,  many  a  fathom  deep  as  the  bay  is  known  to  be,  the  surface 
of  the  water  is,  during  their  stay,  thick  as  a  "  hasty  pudding  "  with 
their  collected  masses.  In  order  to  secure  hundreds  of  these 
dainty  creatures  it  was  only  necessary  to  dip  a  landing  net  from 
a  boat's  side  into  the  water,  and  up  it  came  with  a  quantum  suff. 
of  the  small  silvery-white  creatures,  which  fortunately  our  cook 
was  possessed  of  sufficient  skill  to  dress  in  a  manner  which  would 
not  have  disgraced  the  cordon  bleu  of  a  millionaire.  The  strand, 
for  the  length  of  several  hundred  yards,  was  strewed  with  the  tiny 
fish,  not  one  of  which  exceeded  three  inches  in  length.  Their 
very  numbers  proved  their  destruction,  for  the  masses  of  their 
myriad  comrades  shoved  them  onward  until,  like  tiny  lines  of 
silver,  they  lay  in  their  thousands,  lifeless  on  the  unyielding 
sand. 
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The  Irish  peasant,  hungry  albeit  he  may  be,  is  very  particular 
as  regards  the  description  of  animal  food  in  which  he  allows  him- 
self to  indulge.  For  instance,  I  have  heard  a  fisherman  object  to 
skate  as  having  a  "  wild  taste,"  and  have  endeavoured  without 
success  to  convince  them  that  whale's  flesh  is  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  beef.  In  vain  I  cited  to  them  (after  we  had  captured 
a  fine  young  bottlenose,  a  school  of  which  once  rolled  themselves 
up  to  opposite  Bundoragha  village)  that  I  had  myself  witnessed 
the  cooking  and  eating,  by  the  Bermudian  upper  classes,  of  the 
food  which  in  the  Bermudas  goes  by  the  name  of  whale  beef ; 
the  Connaught  fishermen  were  not  to  be  persuaded  either  to  taste 
themselves,  or  allow  the  numerous  members  of  their  "  long  wake 
families  "  to  eat  of  the  meat  which  in  other  and  more  civilized 
countries  is  wisely  considered  as  "  good  for  food."  In  starving 
Ireland  they  declared  it  to  be  "  common  and  unclean,"  and  would 
have  none  of  it. 

I  found  it  far  more  easy  to  sympathize  with  their  prejudice 
against  eating  the  flesh  of  seals.  They  have  a  superstition,  a 
poetical  one  in  my  opinion,  that  the  souls  of  the  hapless  beings  who 
were  drowned  in  the  deluge,  entered  into  the  bodies  of  seals  and 
dwelt  there.  The  plaintive  expression  which  in  the  eyes  of  these 
amphibious  creatures  is  noticeable,  lends  itself  to  this  fanciful 
idea,  although  one  can  hardly  expect  to  find  the  qualities  for 
which  seals  are  remarkable,  in  animals  whose  lives  are  so  little 
enjoyable  as  are  those  of  these  mild-eyed  creatures.  In  the  far 
North,  where  their  skins  are  of  value,  it  is  both  natural  and  ex- 
cusable that  the  hand  of  man  should  be  against  them,  but  in  the 
estuaries  on  the  Irish  coast  their  destruction  is  the  work  of  mere 
wantonness  and  cruelty.  Their  skins  when  dried  are  perfectly 
useless,  and  the  amount  of  blubber  which  their  bodies  contain  is 
too  small  to  serve  as  a  valid  excuse  for  the  rapid  diminution  of 
the  seal  on  the  shores  of  Western  Ireland.  They  are  evidently 
fond  of  music,  and  will  follow  a  boat  for  long  distances  when  the 
whistle  or  song  of  one  of  the  crew  attracts  their  attention.  I  was 
once  the  unfortunate  witness  of  a  successful  shot  which  killed  a 
nursing  mother  as  its  child,  a  tiny  creature,  lay  placidly  on  the 
parent's  damp  and  comfortless-looking  back.  The  piteous  look 
of  the  bereaved  one,  as  it  floated  past  me,  was  more  than  human 
in  the  intensity  of  its  reproachful  despair. 

Who  that  has  chanced  to  read  a  book,  written  long  ago  and 
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now  probably  out  of  print,  entitled  "  Wild  Sports  of  the  West," 
by  Colonel  Maxwell,  can  refuse  to  give  to  the  seal  credit  for 
possessing  some  of  the  higher  qualities  which  by  "  poor  human- 
ity "  are  too  seldom  manifested  ?  He  wrote  in  his  pleasant  book 
of  an  aged  seal  which  had  long  had  its  habitat  in  one  of  the 
islands  of  Clew  Bay,  and  was,  either  to  the  place  or  the  family 
thereon  living,  very  strongly  attached.  The  animal  was,  as  I 
before  said,  well  stricken  in  years,  and  the  tenant  of  the  island  in 
question  having  probably  become  tired  of  seeing  it  swimming 
about,  carried  it  away  oiie  night  in  a  boat  to  a  distant  point  on 
the  mainland.  On  the  following  night  it  made  its  re-appearance 
on  the  island,  where  probably  its  progenitors  had  lived  and 
flourished.  Three  times  the  experiment  was,  with  the  same 
result,  tried ;  but  at  length  the  barbarous  act  of  blinding  the 
faithful  creature  was  resorted  to,  in  the  hope  that,  as  he  could 
not  see,  the  old  seal  would  be  unable  to  find  his  watery  way 
back.  The  attempt  to  get  rid  of  him  proved  as  useless  as  had 
done  the  former  ones,  for  like  the  blind  Irish  bard  of  old  who, 
after  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  recognized  his  mistress  by  the 
touch  of  her  hand,  the  sagacious  creature  found  its  way  home  to 
die  !  So  certain  is  it  that  "  true  love  can  ne'er  forget,"  and  that 
by  many  a  secret  sig^n  it  can,  like  the  poor  seal  of  Clew  Bay 
Island,  trace,  through  danger  and  through  difficulty,  its  own ! 

M.  C.   HOUSTOUN. 


H  Moman'0  Ijcart 

By  MRS.  ALEXANDER, 

Author  of  "  The  Wooing  O't,**  "  By  Woman's  Wit,"  "A  Life  Interest," 
"A  False  Scent,"  etc,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XVL 

"A  DECLARATION   OF   WAR." 

The  portrait  did  not  make  very  rapid  progress.  Yet  Ferrars 
was  a  patient  and  punctual  sitter.  He  rarely  broke  an  appoint- 
ment and  always  gave  due  notice  when  he  did.  Like  most 
young  artists  Lill  was  over-anxious.  Yet  she  was  fairly  success- 
ful. The  likeness  was  excellent,  but  she  was  too  eager  to  finish 
her  work  highly,  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Stepney's  exhortations  to  leave 
it  rough. 

During  the  sittings  the  partners  almost  came  to  loggerheads 
respecting  their  different  estimates  of  Stephen  Ferrars'  character. 
LiU  declared  him  to  be  hard,  imperious,  contemptuous  of  all  in  a 
different  station  to  himself,  without  heart  and  utterly  selfish. 

Mrs.  Stepney,  on  the  contrary,  considered  him  rather  a  fine 
fellow.  "  There  is  a  sort  of  rugged  high  breeding  about  him  you 
never  see  in  any  but  Englishmen.  He  is  above  all  fear  and 
favour;  he  would  not  yield  to  a  monarch  nor  be  rude  to  a 
mendicant." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that,"  .said  Lill ;  "  he  used  not  to  be 
too  civil  to  me." 

"  Well,  he  is  now ;  you  can't  deny  that,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Stepney. 

"  No,  I  don't ;  but  I  don't  thank  him  much." 

"  Because  you  are  an  ungrateful  little  toad."  Lill  shook  her 
head. 

"  Then  he  is  open-handed — and  kind." 

"  Pooh  1  he  has  quantities  of  money." 

"  I  believe  his  silence  comes  from  a  sort  of  shyness." 

"  Shyness  ! "  repeated  Lill,  laughing.  "  Why,  he  thinks  himself 
superior  to  every  one  else  in  the  world." 

"  Even  so,"  began  Mrs.  Stepney,  when  she  was  interrupted  by 
the  servant  informing  them  that  the  cab  was  at  the  door. 
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Both  ladies  were  in  demi-toilette,  and  Mrs.  Stepney  desired  the 
driver  as  they  stepped  into  the  conveyance  to  go  to  the  Criterion 
Theatre. 

Since  the  visit  of  her  brother,  Mrs.  Stepney  had  indulged  in 
sundry  little  luxuries,  such  as  places  in  the  dress  circle  and  a 
cab  to  drive  there,  a  handsome  black  dress  and  sundry  cleanings 
of  and  additions  to  the  studio.  She  did  not  say  much  to  Lill  on 
the  subject,  only  that  her  brother  had  been  very  considerate,  and 
made  her  safe  from  starving  when  she  could  no  longer  work. 

"  We'll  take  no  more  pupils,  Lill,"  she  concluded.  "  They 
are  enough  to  ruin  any  artist." 

"  But  /  must,  Mrs.  Stepney ;  I  have  no  brother  to  provide  for 
me,  and  I  want  money  woefully." 

"  Then  you  shall  go  on  with  them  a  while,  Lill,  till  you  find 
your  feet  firmer,"  was  the  good-humoured  answer,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  dropped ;  but  Mrs.  Stepney  continued  to  assist  her  young 
friend  in  her  teaching  and  was  a  very  potent  ally. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  young  artist  and  her  kind  pro- 
tectress were  as  usual  soon  absorbed  in  the  play,  and  regardless  of 
everything  till  the  end  of  the  first  act.  Then  a  voice  she  recog- 
nized said  in  Lill's  ear :  "  Spendid  bit  of  acting,  that !  Pm  not 
generally  carried  away  by  anything  dramatic,  but  Wyndham  is 
fine." 

"  I  had  no  idea  you  were  coming,  Mr.  Norris,"  cried  Lill,  half 
turning  towards  him.  "  Yes  !  isn't  he  lovely  !  I  am  quite  gone 
about  Wyndham." 

"  I  don't  believe  really  you  ever  care  much  for  anything  except 
what  pleases  your  eye." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Lil,  curtly.  Here  Mrs.  Stepney  turned  to 
greet  him,  and  offering  her  glass,  asked  : 

"  Can  you  make  out  who  that  is  in  the  stage  box — the  shorter 
of  the  two  men?*' 

"  Oh  !  I  can  see  quite  well.     It  is — yes — it  is  Mr.  Dalton." 

"  I  should  not  fancy  Gus  would  care  much  for  the  play.  Who 
is  he  with  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea.  I  know  nothing  of  society.  The 
lady  in  front  is  very  elegant.  You  see  your  brother's  reputation 
for  wealth  spreads  like  wildfire  and  makes  a  personage  of  him 
even  at  our  place.  I  have  risen  many  pegs  since  he  has  honoured 
me  by  his  notice.     He  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  Mrs.  Stepney." 
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"  I  am  sure  I  have  every  reason  to  think  him  a  good  one." 

"  Miss  Sandys,  do  you  like  chocolate  ?  "  asked  Norris. 

"  I  love  it,"  said  Lill  warmly. 

"  Yes  !     I  thought  you  did,  so  I  brought  you  this."  ^ 

This  was  a  good-sized  box  of  chocolate.  *^ 

"  Oh  !  thanks — how  nice  of  you.  I  shall  enjoy  them  so  much  !  " 
opening  and  presenting  it  to  Mrs.  Stepney,  who  declined,  and 
then  popping  a  large  one  in  her  own  mouth,  so  large  that  it 
obliged  her  to  keep  silence  for  some  minutes. 

"  And  you  do  not  care  for  the  theatre,  then  ?  "  were  her  next 
words. 

"  No.  I  rarely  forget  that  people  are  acting,  and  that  destroys 
the  illusion." 

"  I  am  always  willing  to  be  deluded.  Anything  to  get  away 
from  the  dull  monotony  of  life,"  said  Lill  querulously.  "  All  work 
and  no  play." 

"  I  do  not  find  it  wearisome,  and  yet  I  am  not  fond  of  my  work 
as  you  are  of  yours !  How  would  you  like  to  pore  over  ledgers 
and  bills  of  lading  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  six  always  and 
eight  sometimes  ?  " 

"  I  should  die,  or  kill  somebody,"  returned  Lill,  picking  out 
another  chocolate  ;  "  are  you  not  miserable  ?  " 

"  No.     I  have  the  hope  of  making  money  some  day." 

"  That  is  a  great  thing,"  put  in  Lill.     And  continued  Norris  : 

"  I  should  despise  myself  if  I  could  not  do  what  I  didn't  like." 

"  Well,  you  will  despise  me,  I  suppose — for  I  cannot  do  what  I 
don't  like." 

"  Despise  you  !  "  cried  Norris  in  an  expressive  tone. 

The  rising  drop  scene  gave  Lill  an  excuse  for  exclaiming, 
**Hush!" 

When  the  play  was  over,  Mrs.  Stepney  invited  her  Australian 
friend  to  join  them  at  supper  and  take  a  seat  in  their  cab 
returning. 

The  sitting-room  at  Raby  Villas  looked  bright  and  cheerful. 
The  bit  of  glowing  fire  was  very  acceptable,  for  the  night  was 
chill  although  on  the  verge  of  April,  and  the  table  neatly  spread 
and  furnished  with  a  nicely-browned  chicken  pie  and  a  tempting 
dish  of  freshly-opened  oysters. 

"  This  is  nice  and  comfie  !  "  cried  Lill,  taking  off  her  mantle, 
then  darting  to  the  table.   "  Here  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ferrars.    I 
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should  know  his  writing  anywhere.  It  is  the  sort  of  hand  to  sign 
death  warrants,  given  at  our  Palace  of  Dungeon  Dark,  or  some 
such  doleful  place."  Then  reading  it.  "  Oh !  He  cannot  come 
to-morrow !  What  a  nuisance !  I  am  getting  quite  interested 
in  his  portrait !  He  is  going  down  to  Beaumont  Royal  for  a 
couple  of  days." 

"  I  wish  we  knew  how  that  nice  creature  Lady  de  Walden  is 
going  on.    I  am  afraid  there  is  mischief  there,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney. 

"  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  any  ill  can  come  to  her,"  said 
Lill  thoughtfully.     Mrs.  Stepney  shook  her  head. 

"  Then  as  your  afternoon  will  be  free,  and  I  can  get  away  at 
two  to-morrow,  suppose  we  all  go  down  to  Richmond!  I  do 
not  think  Miss  Sandys  has  ever  seen  Richmond,  and  if  it  is  fine — 
there  was  a  change  of  the  moon  to-day  and  we  may  have 
fine  weather.  What  do  you  say,  Mrs.  Stepney?"  Norris  said 
eagerly. 

"  Well,  /  cannot  go,"  said  Lill  mournfully.  "  I  have  a  horrid 
stupid  girl  to  teach  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  I  want 
to  work  at  a  bit  of  still  life.     No,  I  cannot." 

"  But,  Lill,  that  still-life  picture  can  wait,  and  this  expedition 
will  do  you  good."  Lill  shook  her  head,  and  took  another 
oyster. 

"Then  I  have  some  shopping,  and  I  want  to  alter  my  new 
dress." 

"  You  had  better  leave  your  dress  alone." 

"  Perhaps  Miss  Sandys  would  rather  not  come,"  said  Dick 
Norris  with  some  pique. 

"Yes,  I  should — that  is,  I  do  not  care  much  about  it,"  she 
added  hastily.  Norris  did  not  reply,  and  Mrs.  Stepney  darted 
a  look  of  displeasure  at  her  perverse /rt?/^/^. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  rather  early  for  such  an  expedition  ;  in  a  fort- 
night or  so  the  trees  will  be  green  and  it  will  be  much  prettier. 
You  will  come  in  to  tea  at  the  studio  on  Sunday,  will  you  not  ? 
Friends  generally  look  in,  and  I  daresay  that  pretty  Miss  Conroy^ 
who  was  so  interested  in  your  account  of  Australian  life  last 
Sunday,  will  be  with  us  very  likely." 

"  Thank  you ;  you  are  very  good,  Mrs.  Stepney."  But  he 
neither  accepted  nor  refused.  Then  after  some  pleasant  chat 
about  plays,  pictures,  and  topics  akin  to  them,  Dick  Norris  rose 
to  say  good-night. 
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"  Be  sure  you  come  on  Sunday,  Mr.  Norris,"  said  Lill,  as  she 
gave  him  her  hand,  looking  up  in  his  face  with  the  pleasant  half- 
conscious  smile,  which  was  so  attractively  simple ;  "  you  are  such 
a  help  to  me,  and  then  I  want  you  to  see  how  I  have  got  on  with 
my  picture." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  come,"  said  Norris,  his  face  lighting 
up  with  such  evident  pleasure  that  Mrs.  Stepney  felt  a  pang. 

"  Pray  do  not  put  yourself  out  to  come,  if  you  have  anything 
in  view,"  she  said  kindly. 

"  Good-night"  As  the  door  closed  on  him  she  turned  to  the 
table  and  began  to  put  the  supper  things  together  mechanically. 
"  I  hope,  Lill,  you  are  not  going  to  turn  out  a  heartless  coquette," 
she  broke  out  at  last  "  I  have  noticed  traces  of  this  in  you  be- 
fore, and  I  must  insist  on  your  resisting  this  impulse  of  vanity, 
mere  contemptible  vanity ! " 

"I  don't  think  I  am  heartless,  Mrs.  Stepney,"  returned  Lill 
calmly,  as  she  hunted  about  for  the  matches  with  a  view  to 
lighting  her  candle  in  order  to  retreat  before  the  storm,  her  usual 
system  of  warfare,  which  by  no  means  inferred  defeat.  "  At  least, 
I  scarcely  know  whether  I  am  or  not." 

"  Well,  please  to  remember  I  will  not  have  Dick  Norris  fooled 
and  worried ;  just  let  him  alone.     He  is  an  honest-hearted  fine 

fellow,  and " 

"  Why  do  you  think  he  troubles  himself  about  me  ?  I  don't 
think  he  does." 

"  It  won't  be  your  fault  if  he  doesn't,"  sharply. 
"  I  am  sure  /  don't  want  him  ;  and  you  need  not  worry  your- 
self: men  never  come  to  grief  much;  they  can  take  good  care 
of  their  precious  selves." 

"  Never  mind  that,  Lill ;  be  honest  anyhow." 
"  Well,  I  am.     Good-night,  Mrs.  Stepney.     How  disagreeable 
you  are." 

The  cause  of  Ferrars'  shortcoming  was  a  telegram  from 
Beaumont  Royal :  "  Come  down  at  once  if  you  possibly  can." 

This  reached  him  late  in  the  evening,  and  he  started  early  next 
morning. 

He  was  shown  into  General  Granard's  room  at  once,  for  "  her 
ladyship  was  out" 

"Well,  Ferrars,  I  am  thankful  you  could  come,"  he  cried, 
rising  from  a  writing-table  covered  with  papers,  his  spectacles 
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pushed  up  on  his  forehead.  "We  are  landed  in  a  hot  corner, 
I  can  tell  you." 

"  How  is  that,  general  ?  "  shaking  hands  with  him. 

"  What  do  you  think  that  blackguard  has  done  ?  "  continued  the 
general,  turning  his  chair  round  and  adjusting  the  banner  screen 
to  shade  his  face  from  the  fire.  "  Sent  a  formal  notice  through 
his  solicitors  that  Beaumont  Royal  is  to  be  let  furnished  on  lease." 

"  Good  God  !     Is  it  possible  ?  " 

"Yes,  you  may  well  be  astonished.  I  declare  to  heaven 
I  didn't  know  how  to  break  it  to  Claire.  The  fellows  had  the 
decency  to  address  me  as  Lady  de  Walden's  nearest  friend, 
stating  they  had  had  instructions  from  their  client  to  advertise 
the  place,  and  thought  it  might  save  some  annoyance  if  her 
ladyship  had  timely  notice.  Here  is  their  letter.  You  see, 
what  with  the  scandal,  which  is  pretty  wide-spread  by  this  time, 
and  the  reputation  the  place  has  for  beauty  and  all  that,  we'll  be 
over-run  with  parties  *  to  view '  as  soon  as  the  damned  advertise- 
ment appears." 

"  How  did  Claire  take  it  ?  "  asked  Ferrars  anxiously. 

"  Like  a  brick,  sir ;  like  a  brick.  I  just  sent  the  letter  up  to 
her;  she  still  breakfasts  in  her  room.  When  she  came  down, 
some  two  or  three  hours  after,  she  was  quite  cool ;  she  just  came 
up  and  kissed  me,  then  she  said :  *  We  must  leave  at  once,  dear 
father.  Will  you  take  me  and  the  boy  in  ? ' " — ^here  the  old  man's 
voice  broke  for  a  moment  "  By  George !  sir,  it  almost  unmans 
me  to  think  of  her  pluck  and  composure — that  slight  young 
creature,  and  looking  like  death  too." 

"She  must  have  wished  for  it,"  murmured  Ferrars,  as  he 
pictured  Claire  reading  that  cruel  letter  alone.  When  was  this 
long  martyrdom  to  be  over  ? 

"  Of  course  Til  take  her  in,  poor  dear  soul ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  Ferrars,  it's  deuced  inconvenient  I'm  just  writing  to  our 
good  neighbours,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tracey,  who  have  the  flat  next 
to  mine.  They  are  going  away  for  a  few  months,  and  I  have 
offered  to  take  their  rooms  just  for  the  present  It's  no  joke  to 
provide  quarters  for  the  nurse  and  the  lady's  maid,  and  extra 
servants  and  the  Lord  knows  what." 

"  All  that  can  be  easily  arranged." 

"  I  don't  see  that  Any  way,  I  am  glad  to  get  out  of  this 
cursed  hole." 
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"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Claire  has  gone  out." 

"  Yes,  she  seems  quite  strung  up,  she  is  all  on  fire  to  get  away." 

"  I  can  well  believe  it." 

"  Her  first  word  was  to  telegraph  for  you,  and  I  am  thankful 
you  could  come  ;  I  am  quite  done  writing  letters.  You  might 
do  a  little  secretary  work  for  me  ?  " 

"  Of  course."  Here  the  butler  announced  that  luncheon  was 
served  for  Mr.  Ferrars. 

"  I  think  I  shall  go  and  meet  Claire  if  they  can  tell  me  what 
direction  she  has  taken,"  said  Ferrars.  "  I  shall  see  you  again 
later." 

Luncheon  was  quickly  dispatched,  then  he  questioned  the 
butler.  **  I  think,  sir,  my  lady  was  going  to  the  church  ;  least- 
ways, she  had  a  large  wreath  of  flowers  made  this  morning,  and 
has  taken  it  with  her;  she  sent  for  Master  de  Walden  to 
accompany  her." 

"  All  right ;  I  daresay  she  did  go  to  the  church."  Ferrars  lit 
a  cigar  and  descended  the  steps.  He  followed  the  carriage  drive 
for  a  short  way,  and  then  struck  off*  by  a  side  entrance  through 
which  there  was  a  pathway  to  the  old  parish  church. 

It  was  a  soft  still  grey  afternoon,  full  of  the  indescribable  tender 
foretaste  of  the  coming  spring,  as  if  her  balmy  breath  had  for  a 
brief  spell  prevailed  against  the  stern  easterly  blasts  which  had 
stormed  for  the  previous  week  over  flood  and  field  and  forest. 
As  Ferrars  emerged  from  the  shelter  of  the  plantation  he  found 
himself  on  the  edge  of  the  moorland  which  sloped  steeply  down 
to  the  lower  pasture  lands.  He  could  see  far  over  the  surrounding 
country,  over  its  undulations  and  little  hamlets  or  farmsteads 
with  their  curling  blue  smoke,  to  the  spires  rising  from  the  dark 
mass  which  he  knew  was  Blanchester  ;  over  it  a  bank  of  dun- 
coloured  cloud  lightening  to  an  ashy  hue  towards  the  upper  edge, 
had  a  border  of  gold  suggestive  of  the  sun  it  veiled  ;  immediately 
below,  at  a  little  distance,  sheltered  by  a  group  of  oaks  and 
beeches,  stood  the  picturesque  old  church  surrounded  by  its  quiet 
graves,  and  Ferrars  thought  of  the  many  sermons  through  which 
he  had  yawned  under  its  mossy  roof. 

"  What  a  delicious  day,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  paused  to 
look ;  "  a  day  to  make  one  forget  all  the  devilry  that  is  in  the 
world.  It  is  something  to  do  that,  even  for  an  hour  or  two.  Ah ! 
there  she  comes  with  the  boy.     What  an  admirable  setting  this 
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soft  neutral  atmosphere  is  for  her  sweet  delicate  personality. 
God  grant  there  may  be  some  golden  sunshine  under  the  heavy 
cloud-banks  that  darken  her  life  now,  like  that  which  is  struggling 
to  pierce  the  dull  mass  over  there." 

From  where  he  stood  Ferrars  could  see  Claire  with  Gerald  pass 
through  the  lych  gate  and  begin  to  ascend  the  path.  He 
hastened  to  meet  them.  "  I  knew  you  would  come,"  she  said 
as  she  held  out  her  hand.  She  was  very  white,  but  perfectly 
composed  ;  indeed  Ferrars'  quick  ear  told  him  there  was  a 
different,  a  firmer  tone  in  her  voice. 

"  Of  course  you  knew  I  would  come,"  he  returned,  and  he 
lifted  the  boy  to  kiss  him,  a  very  unusual  action  on  his  part. 
**  Will  you  not  take  my  arm,  Claire  ?  it  is  steep  just  here." 

"  No,  Stephen,  I  am  stronger  than  I  was,  I  think  ;  I  am  sure  I 
can  walk  alone."  He  fancied  there  was  some  significance  in  the 
words. 

"  Cousin  Ferrars,  mother  and  I  have  been  laying  such  a  beau- 
tiful wreath  on  little  sister's  grave  ;  I  wish  you  had  seen  it.  Come 
back  with  me  and  look  at  it,  we  can  soon  catch  mother  again, 
she  walks  so  slowly." 

"  No,  my  boy  ;  we  must  not  leave  mother  alone.  I  will  come 
with  you  to-morrow.     Tell  me,  how  is  the  pup  going  on  ?  " 

"  Oh !  he  is  growing  such  a  beauty ;  will  you  come  round  to 
the  stables  and  see  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly  ;  suppose  you  run  on  and  tell  James  to  let  the 
dog  come  with  you  to  meet  us." 

"  Oh !  yes  ;  may  I  go,  mother  dear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Gerald ;  do  not  go  too  fast."  But  Gerald  was  already 
off  at  a  run,  swinging  the  empty  flower-basket  to  and  fro. 

Ferrars  walked  beside  his  companion  for  a  minute  or  more  in 
silence. 

"  Claire,"  he  said  at  length  and  his  voice  was  full  of  feeling,  "  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  speak  to  you.  I  am  overwhelmed  with 
shame  to  think  that  a  man  of  my  blood  should  disgrace  him- 
self. " 

"  Then  do  not  speak  of  it,  Stephen,"  she  interrupted  in  clear, 
steady  tones.  "  Words  can  do  me  no  good  ;  they  cannot  alter  the 
fact  that  I  am  the  wife  of  one  who  could  do  this  thing.  There 
is  but  one  course  for  me  to  pursue  ;  to  leave  my  dear,  beautiful 
home  as  soon  as  I  can.     Lord  de  Walden  has  a  right  to  let  the 
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place,  as  he  has  the  will  to  do  so.  I  must  not  waste  my  strength 
either  in  resistance  or  lamentation.  His  action  seems  to  have 
cleared  my  brain  of  many  cobwebs.  Later,  when  I  am  away  from 
this,  I  shall  be  grateful  for  your  advice,  your  help.  At  present  I 
cannot,  I  will  not,  think." 

"  Probably  you  had  better  not.  Will  you,  whatever  happens, 
believe  that  I  care  for  life  only  to  serve  you  ?  " 

The  quiver  in  his  voice,  his  tone  of  deep  emotion,  drew  Claire 
for  a  moment  out  of  herself. 

"  I  do  believe  you,  dear  Stephen  ;  you  have  ever  been  a  true 
kinsman  to  me,"  and  she  lifted  her  great  sorrow-laden  eyes  to  his, 
"  but  I  trust  your  life  will  have  better  occupation  than  to  serve  a 
creature  like  myself.  You  might  do  much,  Stephen,  and  I  should 
rejoice  at  your  success." 

Ferrars  was  startled  by  the  force  of  his  own  feeling,  and  feared 
he  had  almost  betrayed  himself. 

"Let  us  leave  the  future,  then,"  he  said  in  his  usual  tone. 
"  For  the  present,  at  all  events,  I  devote  myself  to  you — and,"  he 
added  by  a  happy  after-thought,  "  to  the  boy." 

"  Ah  !  yes.  Gerald  will  want  your  help  even  more  than  my- 
self." She  paused  ;  stopping  and  looking  away  over  the  fair  scene 
before  her.     "  When  shall  I  see  it  all  again  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  There  are  other  scenes  as  fair  and  fairer,  which,  when  you 
have  surmounted  your  present  sorrows  and  difficulties,  may  give 
you  as  vivid  pleasure.     Resurgam  must  be  your  motto,  Claire." 

"  That  seems  impossible.  Now  to  speak  of  nearer  and  meaner 
matters,"  she  resumed.  "  I  fear  I  shall  be  rather  a  burden  on  my 
dear  father.  It  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  accommodate  Gerald 
and  myself  in  his  small  apartment  But  I  must  go,  Stephen.  I 
have  nowhere  else  to  go." 

"Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  that,"  he  returned  quickly, 
fierce  exultation  thrilling  through  his  frame  as  he  felt  how  utterly 
dependent  she  was  upon  him — thrown  as  it  were  into  his  arms  by 
her  recreant  husband.  With  what  care  and  delicacy  he  must 
steer  himself  through  this  difficult  crisis.  "  Your  father  and  I 
will  arrange  all  these  details." 

"  Remember,"  she  said  haughtily,  "  I  do  not  want  any  applica- 
tion to  be  made  to  Lord  de  Walden  ;  I  will  not  cost  my  father 
much  ;  I  only  want  my  dear  good  Collins  to  take  care  of  Gerald. 
I  have  told  Parker  that  she  must  leave  me  ;  I  do  not  need  a 
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maid  now  ;   and,  do  you  know,  she  cried  so   bitterly  it  quite 

upset  me.     Why  do  all  these  people  care  for  me  ?  all  except 

Ah !  "  interrupting  herself,  "  this  weakness  is  quite  contemptible  ; " 
she  smiled  a  very  different  smile  from  what  Ferrars  was  accustomed 
to  see  part  her  lips. 

"  We  are  not  to  touch  on  painful  topics,"  he  said. 

She  did  not  reply ;  after  a  short  silence  she  .said  in  a  different 
tone :  "  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  sitting  to  poor  Lilly 
Sandys.     How  does  the  portrait  go  on  ?  " 

"  It  is  almost,  if  not  completely,  finished.  I  believe  I  am  to 
give  one  more  sitting.  It  is  very  like,  and  I  must  be  an  uglier 
fellow  even  than  I  thought ;  but  the  work  of  course  is  not  of  a 
very  high  order — she  is  too  young  yet  for  that — but  she  has 
talent,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it." 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so.  Is  she  going  to  send  it  to  the 
Academy  ?  " 

"  I  believe  she  is ;  I  don't  fancy  it  will  get  in,  though." 

"  And  do  they  seem  to  be  getting  on  ?  I  mean  Mrs.  Stepney 
and  Lilly." 

"  Well,  yes ;  there  is  rather  a  comfortable  air  about  them. 
Mrs.  Stepney,  who  seems  a  quiet  sensible  woman,  has  developed 
a  brother,  a  somewhat  rugged  Australian.  By  the  way,  I  am  told 
he  is  a  millionaire  ;  he  has  made  an  offer  for  my  yacht,  and  I 
am  advised  to  hold  out  for  the  price  asked,  as  he  does  not  stick 
at  trifles." 

"  Are  you  going  to  part  with  *  The  Siren  ? '  "  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise.    "  You  astonish  me." 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  leave  England  for  two  or  three  years  to 
come,  and  there  is  no  use  in  having  her  laid  up  all  that  time." 

"  For  myself  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  will 
miss  your  autumnal  cruise." 

"  If  you  and  the  general  care  to  use  her,  I  will  stop  the  sale, 
if " 

"  Oh,  no,  Stephen,  I  could  not  enjoy  that  or — or  anything. 
Once  the  break  is  made,  and  " — her  voice  faltered — "  I  am  settled 
under  my  father's  roof,  I  will  let  myself  think  and  make  some 
plan  t)f  life  ;  an  aimless  fragmentary  existence  is  paralyzing,  and 
after  all,  I  am  very  young ;  I  may  do  good  work  yet ;  I  must  not 
despair." 

"  There  are,  I  do  not  doubt,  bright  years  before  you." 
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Lady  de  Walden  shook  her  head.  "  At  least  one  need  not 
rust ;  I  should  like  to  see  Lilly,"  she  added,  after  an  instant's 
pause. 

"  And  she  is  longing  to  see  you,  I  believe." 
"  If — if — "  hesitated  Claire — "  she  would  not  allude  to — not 
mention  anything." 

"  No,  of  course  not ;  she  would  not  presume." 
"  But  she  might  not  know." 

"  I  fear  there  are  very  few  who  do  not  by  this  time." 
Claire  suddenly  grasped  his  arm  with  a  force  he  would  not  have 
expected  from  her  small  hand. 

"  How  bitter  it  is  !  "  she  said  very  low,  as  if  toiherself ;  "  and 
Willy  writes  me  such  yards  of  homily  about  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God.  Is  it  God's  will  that  my  husband  should  outrage  all 
decency  and  degrade  himself  for  my  spiritual  discipline  ? 
Resignation  is  a  state  I  shall  never  attain  to.  Ah!  here  is 
Gerald,"  as  the  boy  came  bounding  to  meet  them,  followed  hy  the 
lumbering  St.  Bernard  pup,  who  occasionally  tumbled  over  in 
his  efforts  to  keep  up  with  his  young  master. 

"Isn't  he  a  beauty?  and  he  knows  me  quite  well.  Rogers 
says  he  will  be  handsomer  than  his  mother,"  cried  Gerald 
breathlessly. 

"  I  believe  he  will,"  returned  Ferrars,  as  he  stooped  to  stroke 
the  dog,  and  talked  a  while  gravely  with  the  boy  respecting 
Its  merits. 

"Poor  darling,"  said  his  mother,  as  Gerald  darted  off  for 
another  race  ,with  his  new  favourite.  "  How  much  he  will  lose 
when  he  leaves  his  home.  There  is  no  room  for  four-footed 
favourites  in  Palace  Mansions." 

"  But  there  is  in  my  house  and  my  stables,"  said  Ferrars  ;  "  the 
distance  between  Park  Lane  and  Kensington  Gore  is  nothing ; 
the  dog  and  Gerald's  pony  I  can  put  up  both,  and  he  can  have 
his  ride  every  day." 

"  Ah !  Stephen,  this  is  indeed  good  of  you,"  cried  Claire, 
lifting  her  grateful  moist  eyes  to  his.  "  You  do  not  know  how 
much  pain  this  will  save  me  ;  I  so  dreaded  to  see  him  pine  for  his 
usual  exercise." 

"  The  future  master  of  the  Blankshire  fox-hounds  must  not 
lose  his  seat  for  want  of  practice,"  said  Ferrars  smiling. 
Claire  stopped  ;  a  shudder  ran  through  her  frame. 

6* 
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"  The  future,"  she  repeated.  "  Oh,  Stephen  !  are  we  then  parted 
for  ever,  in  life  and  death  ?  " 

"  That,"  he  returned  harshly,  "  depends  on  how  much  you  can 
forgive,  should  your  forgiveness  ever  be  asked." 

"  If — yes,  if "  began  Claire  ;  then  she  checked  herself,  and 

opened  her  arms  to  her  boy,  who  came  back  to  her,  laughing- 
joyously  at  the  gambols  of  his  dog ;  so  they  kept  together  for 
the  remainder  of  the  way. 

«  «  «  «  « 

The  next  afternoon  Lady  de  Walden,  her  son  and  his  nurse» 
left  Beaumont  Royal  under  the  escort  of  Stubbs,  to  whose 
temporary  absence  the  general  unselfishly  consented. 

"  You  do  not  leave  your  lady  now,  Parker  ?  "  asked  Ferrars  on 
meeting  that  functionary  dissolved  in  tears  in  one  of  the  corridors. 

"  No,  sir — that  is,  I  won't,  whether  her  ladyship  sends  me  away 
or  no.  ril  consider  myself  in  her  service  till  I  deliver  over  all  her 
clothes  and  books  and  no  end  of  things  that  are  hers  into  her 
own  hands,"  said  Parker  brokenly.  "  I  did  trust  her  jewel  case 
with  Mr.  Stubbs,  and  Pm  sure  he'll  take  good  care  of  it.  But 
where  Pll  find  room  for  all  that  belongs  to  my  lady  at  the 
general's  place,  Pm  sure  I  don't  know.  But  he  warned  me  to 
take  every  shred  of  hers  away,  as  perhaps  those  sharks  of  lawyers 
might  be  down  here  any  day  and  not  let  my  lady's  things  go. 
I  don't  know  what  things  are  coming  to,  but  there  seems  neither 
law  nor  justice  in  the  land  ;  everything  is  topsy-turvy.  I  never 
thought  Pd  see  such  days  in  Beaumont  Royal,  that  used  to  be 
such  a  heavenly  place.  Pm  sure,  Mr.  Ferrars,  sir,  you'll  see  my 
lady  righted  ?  " 

"  Pll  do  my  best,  Parker.  As  to  what  the  lawyers  may  or  may 
not  do  I  cannot  tell ;  but  you  can't  be  wrong  in  removing  every- 
thing belonging  to  Lady  de  Walden." 

Somewhat  relieved  by  this  outburst  Parker  went  on  her  way. 

The  return  to  her  father's  house  was  full  of  bitterness  and 
humiliation  to  the  unhappy  young  wife  whose  path  of  life  at  that 
period  seemed  over  red-hot  ploughshares ;  even  the  sort  of  sym- 
pathy v/ith  which  her  father's  servants  waited  on  her  and  antici- 
pated her  wants  had  its  special  suggestions  of  pity  which  almost 
wounded. 

But  Claire  de  Walden  had  a  streak  of  steel  running  through 
her  delicate  organization.     She  did  not  sit  down  helplessly  and 
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look  on  while  others  moved  about.  Her  husband's  last  act  of 
virtually  expelling  her  from  her  home,  touched  the  deepest  chords 
of  her  pride  and  self-respect.  It  roused  a  spirit  which  dried  up 
her  tears  and  lent  strength  to  her  fainting  heart.  She  must  learn 
to  stand  alone  ;  she  must  take  her  life,  her  son's  life,  into  her  own 
hands,  and  keep  her  head  clear  to  guide  both  aright. 

So  she  went  about  and  gave  directions  with  almost  cheerful 
composure,  which  surprised  and  in  a  way  disappointed  her  atten- 
dants ;  people  of  their  class,  and  of  various  steps  above  them, 
rather  enjoy  waiting  on  persons  who  sink  under  the  pressure  of 
calamity  into  an  hysterical  condition  and  measure  the  depth  of 
sorrow  by  its  helplessness. 

Lady  de  Walden  was  pleased  and  relieved  to  find  her  father 
had  secured  additional  rooms,  and  that  her  boy  had  a  couple  of 
airy  chambers  where  he  might  play  and  make  as  much  noise  as 
he  liked  without  disturbing  grandpapa. 

But  she  dreaded  the  evening  alone,  and  when  Gerald  was 
weary  and  ready  to  go  to  bed,  she  sent  a  little  note  to  Lill  Sandys 
asking  her,  if  at  home  and  free,  to  come  to  her.  The  note  had 
hardly  gone,  than  she  began  to  fear  lest  Lill  should  put  any 
indiscreet  question.  But,  no  ;  understanding  or  not  understanding 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  Lill  had  too  much  delicacy  to  touch 
on  personal  matters. 

Miss  Sandys  was  quite  free  and  returned  with  Claire's 
messenger.  Claire  was  almost  surprised  to  find  how  much 
pleasure  it  gave  her  to  see  her  favourite  protig^e  once  more. 
The  sweet  purifying  influence  of  sincere  interest  in  another  seemed 
at  once  to  lighten  the  darkness  of  her  soul ;  and  Lill  was  most 
unaffectedly  rejoiced  to  see  her,  nor  ever  once  made  an  allusion 
or  a  query  that  could  offend. 

"  You  forgive  my  long  silence,  Lill  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  yes,  of  course  ;  I  know  you  are  always  busy,  and  I  heard 
of  you  from  Mr.  Ferrars.     I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  to  town." 

"  Tell  me  all  about  yourself  Lilly." 

"  There  is  not  a  great  deal  to  tell ;  we  have  got  on  better  than 
I  expected  ;  I  have  three  pupils,  all  of  whom  I  hate.  It's  not  their 
fault,  you  know ;  I  should  dislike  any  one  I  taught." 

"  That  is  unreasonable,  my  dear." 

"  Yes,  I  know  it  is  ;  but  then  I  am  unreasonable.  I  have  sold 
some  little  things,  and  got  rather  better  prices  than  I  did  in  Paris, 
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and  Mrs.  Stepney  has  found  a  brother — or  rather  a  brother  has 
found  her.  He  is  tremendously  rich,  and  he  has  evidently  set 
her  up.  I  don't  know  exactly  how,  but  she  has  a  bank  book  and 
a  cheque  book  and,  worst  of  all,  an  account  book,  over  which  she 
gets  a  little  cross  ;  and  now  she  insists  on  paying  all  the  rent 
(I  used  to  pay  for  my  own  room),  and  that  is  very  nice  ;  so  I  have 
bought  a  new  gown  with  the  money,  and  I  am  making  it  myself." 

"  That  is  very  clever  of  you,  Lilly.  I  am  glad  Mrs.  Stepney 
is  better  off ;  I  rather  took  a  fancy  to  her.  Is  Mr.  Ferrars  a 
good  model  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  sits  steadily  enough,  but  rather  like  a  man  turned  to 
stone  ;  still,  I  like  him  a  little  better  than  I  used.  I  am  longing 
to  see  your  boy,  dear  Lady  Walden." 

"  You  shall  to-morrow ;  we  were  obliged  to  put  him  to  bed 
early,  he  was  so  tired." 

"  Do  you  think  he  would  like  to  come  to  the  studio  ?  " 

"  He  would  be  enchanted  ;  but  I  doubt  if  you  and  Mrs.  Stepney 
would  be." 

"  She  is  rather  foolish  about  children.  May  I  call  for  him  and 
his  nurse  to-morrow  morning  between  ten  and  eleven,  just  to 
show  them  the  way." 

"  Yes,  it  will  be  very  kind  of  you  ;  he  shall  be  ready."  Then 
they  spoke  of  art  and  Lill's  hopes,  which  were  never  very  high, 
of  Paris,  and  various  things,  always  keeping  wide  of  the  central 
sore.  At  length  it  was  time  to  part,  when  the  friends  embraced 
with  a  degree  of  warmth  which  expressed  all  the  knowledge  and 
sympathy  Lill  dared  not  speak. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

A   CHANGE   OF   PLANS. 

This  last  experience  was  to  Claire  as  the  terrible  throes  of  birth 
and  death  in  one.  The  sweet  past  was  escaping  her  desperate 
grasp,  with  cruel  wrenching  asunder  as  of  body  and  soul  ;  the 
monstrous  present,  with  its  bitter  combination  of  desolation, 
doubt,  hopelessness,  was  fiercely  breaking  through  the  resistance 
of  habitual  tenderness  and  lingering  faith  into  harsh  and  vigorous 
life. 

But  this  bitterness  was  a  powerful  tonic.  Tears  no  longer 
came  readily  to  her  eyes — nor  did  yearning  pitifulness  towards 
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the  sinner,  though  so  deeply  wounded  by  his  sin,  still  soften  her 
reflections  on  the  cruel  position  in  which  her  husband's  reckless 
disregard  of  honour  and  duty  had  placed  her. 

Could  this  hard  indifferent  enemy  be  the  ardent-loving  Guy  de 
Walden,  who  a  few  short  years  ago  had  sought  her  with  almost 
startling  eagerness,  and  carried  her  away  by  his  vehemence, 
before  she  really  knew  whether  she  loved  him  or  not,  who  was 
only  a  few  months  ago  her  affectionate,  bright,  almost  boyish 
companion  ?  How  dearly  she  had  grown  to  love  him ;  how 
proud  she  was  of  being  useful  to  him.  The  knowledge  that  his 
high-bred  imperiousness  of  tone  masked  a  weak  will,  which  grew 
upon  her  gradually,  did  not  touch  her  faithful  love ;  this  was  but 
a  flaw  for  which  he  was  not  responsible,  and  which  she  might 
silently  help  him  to  overcome ;  that  he  was  selfish  escaped  her. 
for  he  was  much  under  her  influence,  and  being  largely  endowed 
with  the  good  things  of  this  life,  it  cost  him  no  sacrifice  to  give, 
even  lavishly. 

That  so  dear,  so  pleasant  a  husband  should  suddenly  desert 
her  for  one  whom  he  scarcely  knew,  as  she  thought,  and  then 
expel  her,  his  wife,  from  her  beautiful,  beloved  home,  either 
of  his  own  free  will,  or  as  Stephen  suggested,  at  the  instance  of  a 
strange  woman,  which  was  bitterer  still,  seemed  like  some  hide- 
ous result  of  demoniacal  possession  for  which  she  was  reluctant 
to  blame  him.  She  could  not  have  loved  a  man  capable  of  such 
dastardly  misconduct,  or  she  had  loved  the  creature  of  her  own 
imagination. 

No  amount  of  thought  or  conjecture,  however,  could  alter  the 
reality  of  her  cruel  circumstances  ;  she  was  a  deserted  and  penni- 
less wife,  thrown  by  the  whim  of  her  faithless  husband  on  the 
charity  and  forbearance  of  her  father,  after  a  life  of  sumptuous 
ease  and  dignity  as  a  great  lady.  There  was  infinite  humiliation 
in  this  aspect  of  the  case,  and  under  Claire's  softness  and  sim- 
plicity lay  a  considerable  strain  of  pride.  Moreover,  she  shrank 
from  diminishing  her  father's  comforts  by  being  a  burden  upon 
him. 

The  days  which  intervened  before  the  general's  return 
were  infinitely  miserable  to  Claire.  She  had  a  morbid  dread  of 
going  out  of  doors,  of  encountering  acquaintances.  They  might 
be  kind  and  prudent  and  avoid  all  allusion  to  her  sorrow,  but 
their  eyes  would  reveal  all — all  they  knew  and  commiserated. 
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It  was  almost  dinner-time  when  the  general  and  Ferrars 
arrived,  and  Claire  had  tried  to  interest  herself  in  consulting  with 
Mrs.  Gregg  about  dinner.  She  wished  her  father  to  find  himself 
supremely  comfortable  in  his  own  quarters  ;  should  she  not  find 
enough  to  fill  her  life  in  soothing  his  later  years  and  guiding 
her  son's  boyhood  ?  Alas  !  the  profound  self-distrust  which  the 
late  events  had  sown  in  her  heart,  suggested  that  after  all 
Stubbs  and  Mrs.  Gregg  were  more  important  to  her  father  than 
herself  While  the  life  and  opinions  of  a  public  school,  for 
which  of  course  Gerald  was  destined,  would  render  him  indifferent 
to  the  counsels  of  a  mother,  no  matter  how  wise  or  tender.  Yes ! 
Life  was  almost  over  for  her !  Yet  Gerald  would  always  love  her  ; 
she  might  surely  count  on  this. 

General  Granard  was  evidently  pleased  to  be  once  more  in  his 
own  quarters,  but  extremely  tired  after  a  fatiguing  day.  In  the 
morning  he  had  insisted  on  an  interview  with  the  employ^  who 
had  been  sent  down  by  Lord  de  Walden's  solicitors  to  take  over 
the  house,  furniture,  &c.,  and  had  excited  himself  a  good  deal. 
Then  he  bid  the  upper  servants — who  were  all  under  notice  to 
quit — a  stately  good-bye,  and  this,  followed  by  the  journey  to 
town,  was  rather  too  much  for  him.  He  therefore  soon  retired, 
leaving  Ferrars  a  few  precious  minutes  of  private  conversation 
with  Claire. 

It  was  a  mild  night,  and  a  bright  moon  was  shining  into  the 
window  where  Claire  was  sitting,  one  hand  lying  idly  in  her  lap, 
the  elbow  of  the  other  arm  resting  on  a  small  table  and  support- 
ing her  chin  on  her  hand.  Ferrars  lay  back  in  a  deep  arm- 
chair. "  You  are  looking  a  shade  less  ghostly,  Claire,"  he  said, 
breaking  the  silence  which  had  followed  the  general's  departure, 
"  though  not  exactly  what  one  could  call   blooming." 

Claire  smiled. 

"  No,  Stephen  !  my  roses  bid  me  good-bye  long  ago.  How 
long  is  it  since  I  went  to  my  father  in  Paris  ?  " 

"  Nearly  seven  months,  indeed,  quite  seven  months." 

"  I  wonder  my  hair  has  not  turned  white,  as  well  as  my 
cheeks,"  she  returned.  "Tell  me,  was  all  finished  when  you 
left?" 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Was  the  house  ready  for  its  new  occupants  ?  " 

"  It  may  never  find  any  ;    I  think  the  work  of  destruction — I 
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mean  regulation — begins  to-morrow.     I  know  Parker  has  been 
diligently  collecting  your  property." 

"  Poor  Parker !  I  wish  I  were  not  obliged  to  part  with  her." 

"  Well,  don't ;  there  is  no  need.  Why  should  you  deny  your- 
self any  necessary  comfort  ?  You  must  be  reasonable  ;  de  Walden 
knows  right  well  he  ought  to  support  you  in  the  position." 

"  Stephen,  pray,  pray  do  not  speak  of  him,  and  understand 
me  once  for  all :  I  will  not  have  any  appeal  made  to  Lord  de 
Walden."     She  lifted  her  head  proudly  as  she  spoke. 

Ferrars  did  not  answer  immediately.  "  It  is  useless  to  cross 
her,"  he  thought ;  "  better  let  the  vexed  question  lie  and  leave 
it  to  the  general.     He  will  not  let  de  Walden  off.  " 

"  Very  well,  Claire  ;  that  may  be  all  right  about  you,  but 
there  is  Gerald.     His  father  ought  to  maintain  him." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  confess  that.  I  cannot  ask  my  father  to  support 
him  too." 

"  No  ;  just  leave  these  tiresome  matters  to  the  general  and  to 
me.  By  the  way,  I  have  bought  Gerald's  pony — you  know  most 
of  the  stud  are  for  sale.  He'll  be  in  my  stables  to-day,  and  Gerald 
can  have  a  ride  in  the  park  to-morrow ;  I'll  take  him  myself." 

"  How  good  you  are,  Stephen,"  she  said,  again  resting  her  head 
on  her  hand  and  looking  up  to  him  with  moist  eyes  which  thanked 
him  more  eloquently  than  words.  Stephen  had  left  his  seat  and 
stood  with  one  shoulder  leaning  against  the  window  frame. 

"  Do  you  know,  I  have  a  feeling  that  you  are  my  only  real 
potent  friend.     You  always  were  good  to  me." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure,  Claire  ?  "  with  a  wonderfully  soft  smile  ; 
^*  then  do  not  praise  me.  I  am  an  unprofitable  servant.  I  only 
do  that  which  it  is  my  duty  to  do.  Any  man  placed  as  I  am 
between  de  Walden  and  yourself  would  do  as  I  do.  We  have 
always  been  friends,  have  we  not  ?  "  He  drew  a  chair  beside  her 
as  he  spoke  and  took  her  small,  cold  hand  gently.  Claire  let  it 
lie  in  his  with  a  sense  of  restful  security. 

"  You  were  a  very  different  woman  when  I  knew  you  first, 
nearly  seven  years  ago,"  he  said.  "  The  dewy  freshness  of  child- 
hood had  scarcely  left  your  eyes  or  lips  or  heart — I  almost  won- 
dered de  Walden  thought  of  taking  such  a  child- wife  ;  but  then 
he  was  himself  unspoiled,  and  his  instinct  was  true.  What  a  rich 
harvest  it  brought  him  !  If  ever  man's  lot  was  to  be  envied  his 
was,  and  he  threw  all  away  that  he  might  roll  himself  in  the 
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gutter.  But  I  must  not  offend  you.  There  is  some  change  in 
you,  Claire — a  remarkable  change  since  we  last  spoke  together  in 
this  room.     Am  I  right  ?  " 

"  I  am  changed,"  returned  Claire  with  a  sigh.  "  I  can  scarcely 
describe  it.  I  am  less  overwhelmed — yet  I  am  more  hopeless — a 
dreary  kind  of  life  seems  to  vibrate  through  me  instead  of  the 
awful  numbness  which  paralyzed  me ;  but  I  feel  the  pressure  of 
the  cere-cloth  still,"  she  drew  her  hand  from  him  to  press  both 
against  her  bosom  with  a  shudder.  "  I  could  have  forgiven  a  great 
deal  —I  would  endure  much — if  I  could  by  forgiveness  bring 
my  husband  back  and  restore  him.  I  could  have  loved  him 
even,  for  the  old  love's  sake,  though  since  I  have  been  able  to 
think  I  know  our  lives  could  never,  never  be  the  same  again. 
But  now — when  he  turns  me  out  of  my  home  and  leaves  me — for 
all  he  knows — penniless — my  affection,  the  fountain  of  tenderness 
that  welled  up  for  him  always,  seems  suddenly  stilled  and  frozen. 
Perhaps  the  cruellest  suffering  of  this  cruel  time  is  the  killing  out 
of  love  ;  "  a  slight  sob  caught  her  voice,  but  no  tears  came. 

Ferrars  had  listened  with  eyes  carefully  downcast.  "  We  must 
not  forget,"  he  said,  "  that  this  last  piece  of  base  treatment  was 
certainly — at  least  /  feel  certain  about  it — dictated  to  him  by  the 
devil  he  has  with  him  ;  of  his  own  motion  he  would  not " 

"  Do  you  consider  that  an  extenuating  circumstance  ?  "  asked 
Claire  with  a  slight  curl  of  the  lip.  "  If  he  even  imagined  he  had 
cause  for  displeasure  against  me,  and  did  it  of  his  own  free  wilU 
I  could  more  readily  forgive  him.  Oh  !  I  pray  God  my  heart 
may  not  hardfen  beyond  forgiveness." 

"  The  wonder  will  be  if  it  does  not,"  said  Ferrars  in  a  low  tone. 
Claire  did  not  reply.  She  leant  back  in  her  chair,  her  thoughts 
evidently  far  away.  Ferrars  slowly  raised  his  eyes,  dwelling  on 
every  detail  of  her  attitude,  her  drooping  hopeless  hand,  her  white 
throat  bent  slightly  to  one  side,  till  they  fastened  themselves  on 
her  colourless  face,  the  sadness  of  which  was  not  untinged  with 
scorn.  There  was  little  beauty  in  it,  now  especially,  as  the  eyes 
were  half  closed  ;  but  what  a  charm  it  possessed  for  the  man 
who  gazed  upon  her ! 

Stephen  Ferrars  was  by  no  means  easily  caught  or  influenced 
by  women.  He  was  not  vain,  and  the  knowledge  that  he  was  a 
good  match  shielded  him  very  successfully  from  unmarried  and 
marriageable  women,  while  from  the  large  variety  of  others  a 
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certain  cleanliness  of  nature  which  often  accompanies  strength  of 
character  and  physique,  and  indifference  to  mere  beauty  or 
caressing  charm,  kept  him  untouched.  It  was  the  degree  of  force 
and  individuality  which  he  thought  he  perceived  in  Mrs.  Repton 
that  attracted  him  to  her  more  than  he  had  ever  been  attracted 
before.  What  this  might  have  led  to  it  is  impossible  to  say  had 
he  not  soon  after  been  introduced  to  his  cousin's  wife. 

Although  he  met  her  in  an  unfriendly  spirit,  for  he  thought  de 
Walden's  marriage  with  a  baby  and  a  nobody  most  ill-judged, 
when  he  ought  to  have  chosen  a  clever  woman  of  the  world  who 
could  keep  his  head  straight,  she  touched  some  link  "in  the 
electric  chain  "  with  which  we  are  darkly  bound,  and  the  sort  of 
loosely-fitting  friendship  existing  between  the  cousins  was 
gradually  knit  up  into  a  close  intimacy,  often  proving  of  great 
value  to  the  younger,  while  to  Ferrars  all  his  sense  of  happiness 
was  centred  at  Beaumont  Royal.  For  the  last  two  years  there 
had  been  dykes  and  faults  in  this  happy  seam  that  sometimes 
wrung  Ferrars'  soul  with  horrible,  envious  agony,  and  made  him 
determine  to  quit  the  neighbourhood  ;  yet  he  lingered  ;  then 
Mrs.  Repton  appeared,  and  so  the  devil  entered  into  the  heart  of 
Stephen  Ferrars. 

Still,  as  he  told  himself,  he  really  had  done  nothing  that  need 
disturb  any  man's  conscience.  He  had  remonstrated  with  de 
Walden  even, at  the  risk  of  a  quarrel.  He  had  counselled  forbear- 
ance and  tranquillity  to  his  wife.  Well,  every  one  knows  that 
jealousy  and  nagging  never  yet  recalled  a  wandering  husband 
Who  could  tell  if  a  tender  tearful  scene  would  have  acted  suffici- 
ently on  de  Walden  to  lead  him  to  break  with  Mrs.  Repton  ?  He, 
Stephen,  had  a  vague  impulse  of  generosity  which  induced  him 
to  try  a  little  love-making  on  his  own  account  with  Mrs.  Repton  ; 
but  that  astute  person  quickly  saw  through  his  little  game  and 
turned  it  to  her  own  account.  Then  when  all  the  rills  of  circum- 
stance and  accident  and  design  had  gathered  themselves  into  a 
volume  and  the  broad  river  was  nearing  in  unbroken  strength 
a  tremendous  leap  over  the  precipice  before  it  into  the  foaming, 
raging  rapids  beneath,  was  he  to  stand  aside  and  not  stretch 
out  a  hand  to  save  the  fair  tempest-tost  wreckage  or  to  pilot  it 
into  a  safe  haven,  where  it  might  be  refitted  with  tenderest 
care,  and  guided  into  sunny  seas,  where  only  balmy  breezes 
blew  ? 
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These  reminiscences  flashed  through  Stephen's  brain  during 
the  second  or  two  of  silence;  before  Claire  roused  herself  to 
speak,  she  sighed  profoundly.  "  I  cannot  bear  going  out,"  she  said 
at  length;  "  I  cannot  tell  you  the  dread  I  have  of  meeting  any  one, 
and  after  Easter  so  many  people  I  know  will  be  in  town." 

"  You  must  invent  some  means  to  avoid  them,"  retiimed 
Ferrars;  "  you  will  have  time  enough  for  thought.  But  you  must 
not  shut  yourself  up." 

"  1  will  not,  Stephen.  I  went  this  afternoon  to  Lillys  studio, 
and  looked  at  your  picture.  It  is  like — but  it  gives  you  a  dread- 
ful expression.  I  am  quite  vexed  with  Lill.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  I  have  never  seen  you  with  such  an  expression ;  that  would 
not  be  true,  but  it  is  very  rarely  I  have  seen  it.  She  says  I  must 
come  and  talk  to  you  during  the  next  sitting  and  she  will  alter  it 
a  little.     So,  when  can  you  go  ?  " 

"  When  you  like.     The  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  Very  well.     At  what  time  ?  " 

"  Eleven  or  twelve.     Fix  it  with  Miss  Sandys." 

"  Now  it  is  half-past  ten.     I  must  go,  Claire." 

"  It  is  not  late,"  she  said  plaintively,  "  and  I  sleep  so  badly." 

"Still  you  must  not  tempt  me  to  stay,"  he  returned  reluct- 
antly. "  I  shall  be  here  early  to-morrow  and  take  Gerald  for  his 
ride ;  afterwards  I  believe  I  must  have  a  consultation  with  the 
general.     So,  good-bye,  my  dear  cousin." 

"  Good  night,  Stephen."     She  bent  her  head  in  token  of  adieu, 
but  he  did  not  offer  to  shake  hands  with  her,  only  at  the  door  he 
^^turned,  and   gave   a  long  look   back,  repeating,  "Good  night, 
^*^^I1aire ;  sleep  well." 

'The  following  day,  Gerald,  to  his  pride  and  joy,  set  forth  to 
ride  with  Cousin  Ferrars,  and  brought  that  gentleman  back  to 
luncheon.  After,  the  general,  escorted  by  Ferrars,  went  away  to 
the  latter's  legal  adviser's  office  and  did  not  return  till  late. 

Soon,  how  soon,  Claire's  new  life  settled  into  a  dreary  kind  of 
routine.  Her  lighter  hours  were  spent  in  the  studio  and  with  the 
boy.  Often  in  the  early  forenoon  she  strolled  with  Lill  into  the 
park  to  see  him  ride  by,  generally  with  an  elderly  groom  in 
whom  Ferrars  had  great  confidence,  sometimes  also  accompanied 
by  his  kinsman.  Meantime  the  portrait  was  immensely  improved 
and  finished,  but  too  late  to  be  sent  in  for  that  year's  exhibition. 
The  general  grumbled  more  or  less,  but  on  the  whole  showed  his 
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daughter  much  consideration,  while  she  made  sickly  efforts  to  be 
economical,  to  be  busy  and  useful,  while  each  attempt  showed 
plainer  than  the  last  the  aching  heart  and  fainting  spirit  which 
lay  beneath  her  brave  outer  seeming. 

She  insisted  on  dismissing  her  attached  maid  Parker.  She 
solved  the  difficulty  of  how  and  where  to  stow  her  wardrobe,  by 
giving  away  quantities  of  things  and  allowing  Parker  to  dispose 
of  a  good  deal  more.  Parker  with  many  a  sigh  made  up  her 
mind  to  seek  another  place — nor  was  she  long  in  finding  one — 
and  so  the  Beaumont  Royal  surroundings  fell  off  more  and  more 
from  its  bereaved  mistress.  Meantime  General  Granard,  some- 
times with,  sometimes  without  Ferrars,  went  to  and  fro  to  his 
solicitors  while  Claire  asked  no  questions. 

At  length  Stephen's  portrait  was  finished  and  the  general  was 
taken  in  state  to  see  it,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  Ferrars  and 
Gerald. 

The  studio  had  been  decorated  and  put  in  order  for  this  event, 
and  the  veteran  was  graciously  pleased  to  pronounce  it  all  "  very 
good." 

"  I  cannot  say  I  consider  it  a  flattering  likeness,  Lilly,"  he  said, 
"and  let  me  tell  you  one  of  the  secrets  of  successful  portrait 
painting  is  to  make  pretty  pictures  of  your  sitters." 

"  Could  anything  dwarf  Stephen  into  prettiness  ?  "  asked  Lady 
de  Walden,  gazing  with  a  smile  at  the  stern  face  which  Lill  had 
depicted  with  some  force,  catching  the  character  it  expressed 
successfully. 

"We  only  asked  Miss  Sandys  to  be  truthful,"  remarked 
Ferrars. 

"  I  wonder,  General  Granard,  now  that  the  days  are  growing 
longer  and  warmer,  if  you  would  let  me  paiint  your  portrait,"  said 
Lill  with  an  air  of  entreaty,  not  to  say  coaxingness,  which  always 
told,  as  she  well  knew,  with  the  old. 

"  What !  of  a  battered  old  soldier  like  me !  What  put  that 
into  your  silly  head,  child  ?  " 

"  Because  I  should  love  to  paint  it.  He  would  make  such  a 
nice  picture,  wouldn't  he,  Mr.  Ferrars  ?  "  Whereupon  Claire  and 
Ferrars,  and  Mrs.  Stepney,  who  happened  to  be  present,  set  on 
the  flattered  old  man  and  succeeded  in  extracting  a  promise  from 
him  and  even  fixing  the  date  on  which  to  begin. 
"Who   is   this?"  asked    Ferrars,  who  was   looking  at  some 
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canvases  which  stood  against  the  wall.  "  He  is  a  good-looking 
fellow.     A  model,  Miss  Sandys  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Lill,  looking  at  it  contemplatively.  "  He  is  a  friend 
of  Mrs.  Stepney,  an  Australian.  He  is  very  nice  ;  and  when  he  is 
ten  or  twelve  years  older  and  is  more  wrinkled  and  worried- 
looking,  he  will  make  a  lovely  picture." 

"  I  prefer  him  as  he  is,"  said  General  Granard,  putting  up  his 
lorgnette  to  examine  it.  "  Pray,  Lilly,  do  you  limit  your  artistic 
efforts  to  good-looking  men  ?  " 

"  I  like  them  best ;  they  are  models,  not  men,  to  me,"  replied 
Lill,  her  head  on  one  side,  with  her  simplest  air,  and  a  little  con- 
temptuous upraising  of  her  eyebrows. 

"  Well,  the  conceit  and  audacity  of  young  ladies  nowadays  is 
beyond  one's  comprehension,"  cried  the  general  with  an  air  of 
disgust. 

**  The  times  are  changed,  not  us,"  quoth  Lill. 

"  Remember,  my  little  artist,  I  cannot  pay  a  munificent  price 
for  your  work,  like  Ferrars  there." 

"  I  don't  want  any  money  at  all,"  cried  Lill  colouring.  "  I  want 
to  do  it  for  a  present  for  Lady  de  Walden."  Then  Mrs.  Stepney 
summoned  them  to  tea,  and  some  pleasant  talk  ensued,  after 
which  the  general  drove  away  to  his  club,  while  Lilly  put  on  her 
hat  and  accompanied  Lady  de  Walden  and  her  son  to  her 
present  home.     Ferrars  joined  them. 

On  reaching  the  house,  Gerald  entreated  Lill,  with  whom  he 
had  made  great  friends,  to  take  him  into  Kensington  Gardens,  to 
which  she  agreed.  Claire  and  Ferrars  went  indoors  and 
ascended  to  the  general's  abode.  The  porter  who  attended  the 
lift  handed  Lady  de  Walden  a  number  of  cards,  which  she  took, 
and  on  entering  the  apartment  added  to  a  heap  which  lay  on  the 
hall  table.  "  Look  at  all  these,  Stephen,"  she  said  ;  "  people  have 
found  out  that  I  am  in  town  and  they  mean  to  show  me  kindness  ; 
but  how — how  could  I  meet  them  ?  " 

Ferrars  did  not  reply  at  once.  He  turned  over  the  cards, 
observing  that  they  bore  some  of  the  best  names  in  England. 

"  You  could  take  a  very  good  position  if  you  liked,  Claire,"  he 
said.     "  In  a  few  months,  say  next  season." 

"  And  what  would  any  position  be  to  me  ?  "  returned  Claire, 
opening  the  drawing-room  door  and  proceeding  to  untie  and  take 
off  her  bonnet  with  an  impatient  movement,  and  then  throwing 
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herself  into  a  comer  of  the  sofa.  "  Do  you  think  I  can  take  up 
my  life  myself  and  rush  alone  into  the  terrible  turmoil  of  a 
London  season  ?  Even  you  do  not  know  me.  This  well-meant 
attention  makes  me  feel  like  a  hunted  creature.  The  idea  of 
meeting  any  of  these  people  fills  me  with  terror  and  humiliation. 
I  must  escape  from  them,  from  every  one.  These  visits  have 
brought  a  project  that  has  been  lurking  in  my  mind  to  a  climax. 
I  am  not  comfortable  here.  I  do  not  feel  safe  in  this  apartment — 
not  anywhere  in  London.  I  should  like  to  leave  England,  to  go 
away  from  every  one,  only  for  two  considerations.  First,  it  may 
cost  too  much,  next  it  may  be  inconvenient  and  unpleasant  to 
my  father,  and  oh !  Stephen,  I  want  him  to  be  with  me  ;  I  can- 
not live  alone.     What  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  and  reasonable,"  said  Ferrars, 
taking  a  place  beside  her.     "  Where  do  you  think  of  going  ?  " 

"Dresden  occurred  to  me  as  a  quiet  and  interesting  place,  and 

it  is  not  expensive.     But  I  am  afraid  my  father " 

•  "  General  Granard  would  certainly  make  some  sacrifice  for 
you.  Then  he  could  easily  let  this  flat,  I  imagine,  and  of  course 
you  will  have  an  allowance  for  the  boy.  I  do  not  see  why  you 
might  not  manage  very  well,  Claire.  The  complete  change  of 
scene  would  do  you  good.  Shall  I  talk  to  the  general  about 
it?" 

"  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  do  without  you,  Stephen.  The 
worst  of  going  abroad  is  I  shall  miss  you  so  terribly." 

"  The  distance  is  not  tremendous,"  he  said  with  a  smile.  "  I 
can  come  and  see  you  now  and  again." 

"  Yes,  if  you  will."  She  stopped,  her  lips  quivered,  and  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  "  I  cannot  help  it."  she  said 
brokenly;  "but  since — I  have  such  terrible  fits  i  of  despairing 
disbelief  in  every  one.  When  he  left  me  how  can  I  reckon  on 
father,  brother,  or  even  you^  Stephen  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  an  unnatural  effect,  Claire.  But  in  your  heart,  when 
in  your  right  mind,  you  know  you  can  and  do  trust  me." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  do,"  she  returned  more  calmly,  touched  by  the 
feeling  of  his  low  deep  tones.  "  If  I  did  not,  chaos  would  indeed 
be  come  again  1 "  she  paused.  "  But  the  sense  of  utter  desolation 
is  sometimes  overpowering.  I  believe  I  had  better  speak  of  my 
plan  to  my  father.  I  could  only  do  it,  though,  if  you  were  pre- 
sent ;  when  shall  we  attempt  it,  Stephen  ?  " 
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"  I  am  engaged  for  dinner  to-day.  If  I  ma^ikdine  with  you  to- 
morrow, let  us  open  the  first  parallel  after,  ^he  after-dinner 
mental  condition  is  favourable  to  propositions  of  all  kinds  ; 
meantime  I  will  try  to  collect  some  information  about  the  place, 
and  be  ready  for  your  father*s  queries.  Is  there  any  kind  of 
English  club  at  Dresden  ?  '* 

"  I  have  not  the  least  idea.  I  only  know  the  place  as  a  school- 
girl.    There  is  a  most  interesting  country  around  it." 

"  Well,  we  will  sound  the  general  to-morrow." 

"  Yes,  let  us  get  something  settled  before  Willie  comes  up. 
He  will  be  here  the  end  of  this  week,  and  I  cannot  tell  which  side 
he  will  take." 

They  continued  to  discuss  Lady  de  Walden's  project  till  Gerald 
made  his  appearance,  announcing  that  Lill  had  left  him  at  the 
door  because  a  gentleman  had  come  to  walk  back  with  her. 

"  Indeed  !  what  kind  of  gentleman  ?  "  asked  Ferrars  laughing, 
as  the  boy  leaned  against  his  knee  just  as  he  used  against  his 
father's,  looking  up  in  his  face  with  eyes  so  like  his  mother's  that 
Ferrars,  with  a  half-unconscious  movement,  passed  his  arm  round 
him  and  pressed  the  boy  to  him. 

"  He  wasn't  old — not  as  old  as  you,  cousin — and  he  looked 
merry.  He  was,  oh !  so  glad  to  see  Lill,  and  said  he  had  a  box 
somewhere,  so  would  she  come  back  ?  What  do  you  think  he 
had  in  the  box,  mother  ?     A  present  for  Lill  ?  " 

"It  is  a  box  full  of  puppets,  I  daresay,  Gerald,"  said  his 
mother. 

"  Till  to-morrow,  then,"  said  Ferrars  rising,  "  and  till  dinner- 
time. I  am  due  at  my  solicitor's  office  at  two,  and  shall  pro- 
bably be  detained  there  for  some  time." 

"  Good-bye,  then,"  said  Claire  rather  absently.  "  Come,  Gerald, 
I  will  take  tea  upstairs  with  you." 

«  «  «  «  « 

General  Granard  was  a  good  deal  annoyed  by  Claire's  pro- 
posal. His  experiences  of  the  previous  year  had  changed  his 
views  of  continental  travel.  He  wanted  his  home  comforts,  his 
club,  his  circle  of  cheerful  acquaintances.  "  It  would  be  deuced 
costly  setting  up  in  a  dull,  cold  hole  like  Dresden.  I'm 
told  it's  full  of  second-rate  English,  sir !  all  more  or  less  out  at 
elbows,  with  huge  families  struggling  to  pick  up  an  education. 
That's  not  the  stuff  to  make  decent  society  out  of     I  am  willing 
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to  make    every  reasonable  sacrifice   for  my   daughter,  but,  by 
George !  there's  a  limit  to  this  sort  of  thing ! " 

But  Ferrars'  steady  advocacy  of  the  scheme  produced  its 
effect  He  suggested  that  the  general  should  stay  in  London 
till  the  weather  grew  uncomfortably  warm,  and  then  join  his 
daughter  in  one  of  the  many  leafy  retreats  from  summer  heat 
which  abound  along  the  picturesque  banks  of  the  Elbe.  Ferrars 
most  considerately  offered  to  escort  him  and  Stubbs  through  the 
perils  of  the  journey.  Then,  as  soon  as  crisp  autumn  days  set 
in,  they  could  return  to  an  apartment  in  the  town,  and  nowhere 
could  the  cold  of  winter  be  more  successfully  excluded  than  in 
a  Dresden  house.  Finally,  the  general  could  let  his  flat  profitably 
for  five  or  six  months  and  return  there  in  the  following  spring, 
&c.,  &c. 

These  counsels  prevailed,  especially  as  it  occurred  to  the  self- 
sacrificing  veteran,  that  two  or  three  months  hence,  when  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tracey  returned,  it  would  puzzle  him  to  find  accommodation 
for  his  daughter  and  grandson. 

Somewhat  to  her  surprise,  Lady  de  Walden  found  her  brother 
was  on  her  side.  He  was  most  sympathetic  to  a  certain  point, 
but  was  evidently  revolving  some  scheme  by  which  a  desperate 
effort  was  to  be  made  to  separate  Lord  de  Walden  from  his  evil 
genius  and  restore  him  to  a  decent  life. 

"  I  feel  sure  Willie  is  meditating  some  such  plan,"  said  Lady 
de  Walden  to  Ferrars,  with  whom  she  was  taking  a  quiet  stroll 
in  the  more  secluded  portion  of  Kensington  Gardens,  while  the 
general  was  enjoying  a  post-prandial  doze,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  {their  world)  was  going  to  dinner,  theatre  or  concert 
"  Why  do  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Because  he  has  let  drop  little  expressions  which — knowing 
him  as  I  do — suggested  the  idea." 
"  And  how  do  you  look  at  it  ?  " 
"  I  bestow  no  thought  upon  it     I  know  it  is  useless." 
"Why   are   you   so   sure?"      Lady   de   Walden   was    silent 
"Would   you  wish  him — I    mean   your  brother — to  make  the 
attempt  ?  "  continued  Ferrars. 

"  It  would  be  in  vain,  and — and  I  have  a  growing  dread  of — of 
meeting  Lord  de  Walden." 
"  It  is  natural  enough." 

There  was  a  pause,  then  Lady  de  Walden  said  with  some 
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hesitation,  "Before  we  part,  Stephen,  I  have  a  confession  to 
make ;  you  will  promise  not  to  scold  me  ?  " 

"  I  hope  I  shall  not  wish  to  do  so,"  he  returned  gravely. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  deserve  it.  Well,  then,  one  day,  some 
months  ago,  when  my  heart  was  full  to  bursting,  I  felt  that 
I  must  put  all  petty  pride  about  dignity  and  self-esteem  behind 
me  and  make  one  more  attempt  to  recall  my  husband  to  honour, 
to  his  son,  to  me.  I  poured  out  my  whole  soul  in  a  letter 
imploring  him  to  return,  promising  that  he  should  never  be 
tormented  by  a  single  reproach,  that  I  did  not  ask  him  even  to 
love  me  again,  only  to  show  me  respect,  to  live  decently,  to 
remember  what  was  due  to  his  son,  to  his  name  and  station,"  she 
stopped,  for  the  quick  sobs  made  her  almost  inarticulate. 

"And  his  reply?"  asked  Ferrars  in  th'e  deep  tones  which 
showed  how  much  he  was  moved. 

"  Was  the  sentence  of  expulsion  from  Beaumont  Royal,  which 
was  carried  out  about  three  weeks  later ! "  she  replied,  with  a 
quick  return  to  composure  and  in  an  altered  tone.  "This  is 
why  I  hope  for  nothing,  why  I  feel  that  between  him  and  me 
there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed." 

"  Have  you  kept  a  copy  of  your  letter  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.  I  wrote  from  impulse  and  did  not  dream  of  making 
a  business  matter  of  my  poor  attempt." 

"  Very  likely.     But  I  wish  you  had.     Such  an  appeal  would 

score    for    you,    if    hereafter — but "    interrupting    himself. 

"  Where  did  you  address  this  letter  ?  " 

"  I  sent  it  under  cover  to  Mr.  Gould,  and  he  wrote  a  few 
polite  lines,  saying  he  had  received  and  forwarded  it  to  Lord  de 
Walden." 

"  Have  you  kept  Gould's  letter  ?  " 

"  I  have." 

"  Then  please  hand  it  over  into  my  keeping.  It  might  be  of 
some  value  if " 

"  Ah  !  no,  Stephen.  There  shall  be  no  law  questions  between 
Lord  de  Walden  and  myself.  I  am  too  proud  to  stoop  to 
revenge.  I  only  want  to  stay  as  I  am  and  be  spared  any 
painful  meeting,  but  I  will  make  no  further  advance;  I  have 
done  enough." 

"  More  than  enough  !  "  cried  Ferrars  indignantly. 

*  You  are  not  going  to  scold  me  ?  " 
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"  No  ;  though  I  feel  annoyed.  Mind  you  give  me  Gould's 
letter." 

"  I  will,  Stephen." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  Claire  looked  up  in  his  face  with 
pleading  eyes,  but  did  not  move  her  companion's  gravity.  There 
was  a  long  pause,  then  rousing  himself  Stephen  said  with  an 
effort: 

"  And  you  will  start  on  the  20th  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  believe  everything  will  be  ready." 

"  You  do  not  regret  your  decision,  now  it  is  on  the  point  of 
being  carried  out  ?  " 

"  No,  Stephen,"  she  sighed  deeply.  "  No  ;  the  idea  of  a  totally 
new  scene  brings  me  a  little  relief."     A  pause  ensued. 

"  I  have  secured  you  an  admirable  courier,  himself  a  German. 
You  must  keep  him  till  you  have  found  an  apartment." 

"  How  can  my  father  bear  this  expense  ?  " 

"  Do  not  trouble  about  it,  Claire  ;  I  find  that  the  general  has 
more  at-  his  disposal  than  you  or  I  thought." 

"  Then  he  ought  not  to  spend  all  on  me." 

"  He  could  not  do  better." 

"  But,  Stephen,  will  you  not  come  with  us  yourself?  You  do 
not  care  how  much  you  travel  about.  If  it  is  not  too  unreasonable 
to  ask  you,  do  come  I  " 

He  was  silent  for  a  minute  while  he  thought,  "  Is  this  a  chance 
for  introducing  the  point  of  the  wedge  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  know  that  my  first  and  most  natural  impulse  was 
to  go  with  you  ?  "  he  asked,  "  and  can  you  not  see  the  reason 
why  I  hold  back  ?," 

"  No,  dear  Stephen,  I  cannot,"  raising  her  eyes  to  his  with  a 
questioning  look. 

"  One  of  the  cruel  sides  of  your  position,  Claire,  is  that  you 
must  not  only  be  innocent  of  all  offence,  but  above  all  things 
appear  so.  Hideous  as  it  seems,  if  /  escorted  you  to  Germany 
it  would  give  ill-natured  slander  something  to  talk  about.  I  must 
be  careful  for  you." 

A  quick  wave  of  colour  passed  over  Claire's  face  ;  she  averted 
her  eyes. 

"  Is  such  a  thing  possible  ?  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Every  one  must 
know  the  terms  we  are  on — the  true  brother  you  have  been  to 

me." 
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"  Ferrars  bent  his  head.  "  We  are  not  brother  and  sister, 
Claire,  and  I  dare  not  risk  anything.  But  I  shall  come  and  see 
you,  and  we  can  write — you  will  always  write  ?  ''  ^ 

"  I  will,"  she  said  very  low. 

A  week  after,  "  Lady  de  Walden  and  suite  started  for  Dres- 
den," as  the  society  journals  announced. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  TURNING   POINT. 

It  was  the  end  of  the  season,  one  sultry  July  morning,  little  more 
than  a  year  since  Claire  de  Walden  fled  from  the  scene  of  her 
great  sorrow  to  find  shelter  from  the  humiliating  compassion  of 
the  world  in  the  sleepy  quiet  of  Dresden. 

The  whole  town  wore  a  dimmed  and  dusty  aspect ;  the  freshness 
of  clothes  and  flower-bedecked  balconies,  of  the  seasons  newly- 
launched  victorias  and  broughams,  beauties  and  social  successes, 
were  all  faded ;  every  one  was  growing  sick  of  everything,  except 
the  politicians  whose  desire  to  slip  such  or  such  a  measure  through 
the  weary  House  kept  them  "  all  alive  oh !  " 

The  fish  and  greengrocers'  shops  in  a  certain  small  street  not 
far  from  Raby  Villa  exhaled  odours  which  were  not  refreshing. 
It  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  mean  little  street,  and  its  days  were 
numbered.  Many  of  the  low  one-windowed  houses  were  num- 
bered, "  Lot  2  or  Lot  5.  Materials  to  be  sold,"  showing  that  the 
advancingtide  of  improvement  would  soon  swallow  it  up.  Yet  it 
had  been  and  was  a  useful  little  street.  It  had  supplied  the 
means  of  existence,  not  scantily  either,  to  many  an  industrious 
family,  to  many  a  frugal  marketer.  There  the  faithful  oyster 
lingered  lovingly  long  after  the  proud  purveyors  of  Bond  Street 
and  the  Strand  had  banished  him  from  their  stalls  ;  there  the 
early  "  Cobb  "  and  "  Brazilian,"  the  humble  orange  and  the  thick- 
skinned  grape,  profusely  powdered  with  sawdust  from  its  imprison- 
ing barrel,  tempted  the  grimy  fingers  of  passing  urchins  as  they 
lay  in  unprotected  beauty  on  the  sloping  shelves  of  unglazed 
windows.  At  that  hour  the  footway  was  passable,  as  the 
merciful  laws  of  school  still  kept  within  bounds  the  players  at 
marbles,  tip-cat  and  the  yet  more  mysterious  "  hop-scotch." 

Among  the  prudent  housewives  roaming  through  this  happy 
hunting-ground,  was  a  stout  lady,  rather  above  middle  height ; 
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she  wore  a  black  dress  with  flounces,  the  edges  of  which  were 
slightly  frayed  ;  moreover,  several  three-cornered  jags  diversified 
their  surface  ;  a  cloak,  also  of  black  silk  and  lace,  much  beaded  and 
befrilled,  but  newer  and  better  than  her  dress,  covered  her  ample 
shoulders.     A  large  straw  bonnet  with  an  "  out  of  curl  "  feather 
and  a  huge  red  rose  crowned  her  "  pepper  and  salt  "  locks,  while 
a  white  veil  spotted  with  black  had  been  hastily  uplifted  to  give 
the  wearer  more  air,  and  now  obscured  one  eye  considerably. 
The  other,  however,  was  a  piercer.     In  vain  the  owners  of  fish 
stalls  and  fruit  shops,  attempted  to  palm  off  anything  in  the  least 
touched  or  withered  "  by  decay's  effacing  fingers  ;  "  she  quickly, 
though  good-humouredly,  rejected  all  but  the  very  best     Not- 
withstanding her  critical  acumen,  she  seemed  on  friendly  terms 
with    the  tradespeople,  and  won  her  way  amongst  them   with 
many  a  laugh  and  jest  and  exchange  of  gossip.     As  she  paused 
at  a  fishmonger's  of  the  more  lordly  order,  which  displayed  a 
block  of  ice  and  a  bunch  of  fennel,  and  keenly  examined  some 
mackerel,  a  smart  brougham  drove  slowly  past ;  not  because  of 
any  deficiency  in  the  horse,  which  rather  resented  being  held  in, 
but  because  of  barrows,  carts  unloading  and  other  impedimenta. 
Most  of  the  population  paused  in  their  work  to  gaze  at  this 
unwonted  spectacle,  and  wonder  what  brought  the  elegant  lady, 
who  glanced  apparently  with  interest  from  the  open  window,  into 
their  midst     Suddenly  she  pulled  the  check-string,  and  quickly 
alighted ;  a  tall,  graceful  figure  dressed  with  studied  simplicity  in 
black — thin  gauzy  stuff,  with  abundant  lace,  and  a  bonnet  all  lace 
and  jet     "  Wait,"  she  said  to  the  driver,  "  and  when  you  hear 
the  door  shut,  go  on  to  Battersea  Park."     Then  she  turned  back 
along  the  cabbage-leaf  strewn  pavement,  meeting  the  stout  lady 
above  described  face  to  face  as  she  turned  somewhat  disdainfully 
from  "  viewing  "  the  mackerel. 

"  God  bless  me,  Eva !  where  in  the  world  have  you  come 
from  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  growing  a  trifle  redder  than  before  and 
looking  struck  all  of  a  heap,  as  she  felt 

"  Come  with  me  and  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Eva  quietly. 
"  No,  no,  that  I  won't ;    I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  you," 
returned  Mrs.  Holden  (the  reader  has  of  course  recognized  her), 
and  she  moved  on  more  rapidly.     Mrs.  Rcpton  kept  beside  her. 

"  Yes !  you  shall;  you  must,  Tony,"  she  said.  "  The  worst  crimi- 
nal has  a  right  to  be  heard.    You  shall  hear  me."    They  were  by 
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this  time  abreast  of  the  brougham  and  Mrs.  Repton  laid  a  strong 
detaining  hand  on  her  aunt's  arm.  "  Get  in,  Tony,  at  once,  or  I 
shall  make  a  scene  and  the  police  will  come.  You'll  not  like 
that !     I  am  determined  to  have  it  out  with  you." 

Mrs.  Holden  glanced  rather  helplessly  into  her  niece's  fine  eyes, 
which  looked  fierce  and  determined  enough  to  master  a  firmer 
spirit  than  Tony's ;  she  hesitated  and  was  lost. 

"  I'm  sure  you  are  enough  to  frighten  any  one,"  she  said,  and 
obeyed.  Mrs.  Repton  followed,  closing  the  door  with  a  bang, 
and  the  carriage  immediately  drove  off. 

"  There,"  said  Mrs.  Repton,  leaning  across  and  drawing  down 
the  blind  on  her  aunt's  side.  "  Now,  no  one  will  see  what  disre- 
putable company  you  are  in." 

"That  I  should  ever  hear  you  say  such  words,"  cried  Mrs. 
Holden,  bursting  into  tears  and  rummaging  wildly  in  her  pocket 
for  her  handkerchief,  finally  pulling  out  with  it  a  lemon  and  a 
nutmeg. 

"  I  can't  speak  to  you  till  you  get  over  this  attack  of  sentiment, 
yet  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  you  dear  old  Tony."  Her  eyes 
suddenly  softened  into  a  look  of  kindness  and  she  laid  her 
delicately-gloved  hand  on  her  aunt's. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  it,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Holden,  "  and  that  makes  it 
all  the  worse.     How  can  I  encourage  such  conduct  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  your  encouragement  and  don't  care  for  your 
discouragement,  Tony.     Get  rid  of  your  tears  and  listen  to  me." 

Mrs.  Holden  wept  and  moaned  for  a  minute  or  two,  then  she 
blew  her  nose  loudly  and  said  she  felt  calmer. 

"  You  are  looking  very  well,"  observed  Mrs.  Repton,  glancing 
sharply  at  her  ;  "  you  have  a  more  prosperous  air.  Is  your  house 
still  tenanted  by  the  same  respectable  parties  ?  " 

"It  is,  thank  God  !  I  have  never  been  unlet  since  that  nice 
young  man  took  my  upstair  back  rooms." 

"  I  never  heard  of  the  nice  young  man  before,  Tony.  Now  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  about  myself  That  was  a  cruel  letter  you 
wrote  me  last  year." 

"  How  else  could  I  write,  Eva  ?  " 

"  Well,  from  your  point  of  view,  I  suppose  it  was  natural.  I  am 
not  going  to  resent  it ;  moreover,  it  was  useful  to  me.  We  came 
to  London  last  week  rather  against  my  will,  but  de  Walden  was 
obliged  on  account  of  business,  so  of  course  I  did  not  let  him 
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come  alone.      He  is  at  Mivart's.     I  am  staying  at  M 's  Hotel 

in  Dover  Street.     It  wouldn't  do  to  put  up  together  here." 

"  I  do  wonder  at  your  audacity,  Eva,  speaking  in  that  bare- 
faced way." 

"  I  must !  Don't  be  a  fool,  Tony  ;  I  have  chosen  my  path  and 
rU  stick  to  it.  There  is  too  much  to  tell  to  allow  time  for  setting 
up  screens." 

To  this  Mrs.  Holden  made  no  reply.  Indeed,  as  she  was  thus 
entrapped,  she  was  by  no  means  averse  to  slake  her  burning  curi- 
osity to  know  her  niece's  story,  so  she  dabbed  her  eyes  once 
more  and  put  her  handkerchief  back  in  her  pocket  as  a  token  of 
restored  composure. 

"  In  a  sense,  I  have  had  fine  times  of  it,"  began  Mrs.  Repton. 
"Oh,  Tony  !  the  heavenly  magic  of  wealth.  The  delight  of  dainty 
dressing,  delicate  eating,  no  care,  no  thought  for  to-morrow ;  the 
adoration  of  well-bred  men  who  see  you  always  surrounded  with 
refinement,  set  in  jewels  and  gold !  /  never  miss  any  of  the 
respect  w^hich  poetasters  declare  waits  on  lowly  virtue.-  Believe 
me,  there  is  nothing  men  adore  in  a  woman  like  success.  The 
best  men  in  Paris  and  Berlin  and  Vienna  were  pleased  to  come 
to  my  salon'' 

"  Best  men  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Holden;  "sneering  vagabonds  without 
honour  or  honesty,  I'll  be  bound,  who  would  see  you  die  in  a 
ditch  without  giving  you  help." 

"  Well,  yes,  that  is  likely  enough,  if  I  were  so  stupid  as  to  get 
into  the  ditch.     But  I  am  not  going  to  make  di fiasco'' 

"  Ah !  Eva,  no  one  would  have  rejoiced  so  much  as  myself  to 
.see  you  in  the  grandeur  your  beauty  and  cleverness  deserve  ;  but 
when  I  think  of  that  poor  dear  young  creature  robbed  of  her 
husband,  her  heart  and  life  broken  !  Oh,  if  you  could  look  into 
her  sad  eyes,  you'd  say  yourself  that  flogging  at  a  cart's  tail  is 
too  good  for  you ! "  concluded  Mrs.  Holden  with  much  warmth. 

"  She  has  taken  it  harder  than  I  thought  she  would.  I  can't 
say  I  care  much  for  Claire  de  Walden,  but  I  had  no  particular 
wish  to  injure  her,  though  she  always  irritated  me.  In  the  long 
run,  Tony,  I  shall  not  harm  her  much.  De  Walden  is  not  the 
sort  of  man  to  be  constant ;  luck  and  circumstances  were  on 
Claire's  side:  they  always  were.  If  I  had  not  crossed  de 
Walden's  path  he  would  have  had  small  affairs  with  various 
women  which  would  hardly  have  entitled  her  to  a  divorce,  though 
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causing  her  great  annoyance.  Now  the  game  is  in  her  hands ; 
she  will  of  course  divorce  her  husband.  The  cost  will  fall  on 
him.  Both  will  gain  freedom  ;  she  has  a  splendid  match  awaiting 
her,  and  will  simply  step  from  one  delicious  home  to  another. 
She  will  have  the  bringing  up  of  her  son,  and  be  a  victim, 
a  heroine,  a  success.  De  Walden  .will  marry  me,  and  after 
a  little  judicious  retirement,  as  I  have  a  clean  record  up  to 
the  present,  as  I  shall  have  de  Walden's  wealth  and  my  own  wit 
to  help  me,  all  sanctified  by  the  big  mantle  of  marriage,  the  past 
will  be  condoned,  and  before  six  years  are  over  I  shall  make  a 
place  for  myself  in  society.  You  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  Tony, 
but  I  am  naturally  a  severely  good  woman." 

"  You  may  be,  Eva  ;  but  you  have  acted  a  devil's  part.     And 
pray  what  is  the  splendid  match  waiting  for  that  iX)or  young  * 
lady?" 

"Don't  you  know?  How  dull  people  are!  Stephen  Ferrars 
lives  only  for  her.  The  first  time  I  saw  them  together  I 
knew  it."    , 

"  What  made  you  so  sharp  ?  " 

Mrs.  Repton  laughed,  showing  all  her  brilliant  teeth. 

"  The  truest  microscope  a  woman  can  have :  I  was  in  love  with 
him  myself.  He  once  helped  me  in  an  awful  crisis  at  Monte 
Carlo.  He  has  all  the  strength  and  delicacy  of  fine  steel.  He 
was  rather  hit  himself  then,  but  we  drifted  apart ;  when  we  next 
met  I  saw  he  was  lost  to  me.  Heavens !  what  luxury  it  would 
have  been  to  have  loved  that  man,  but  it  would  not  do  to 
indulge  in  dreams ;  not  for  a  poverty-stricken  wretch  like  me. 
Then  de  Walden  took  to  me  enormously.  He  is  really  very 
nice,  quite  acceptable  as  a  lover.  I  was  quite  sufficiently  smitten 
to  give  reality  to  my  play ;  I  saw  my  game  and  went  through 
with  it ;  it  was  a  difficult  one.  Had  I  really  loved  de  Walden  as 
I  could  have  loved  Ferrars,  I  should  never  have  won.  The  first 
ingredient  of  success  with  men  is  indifference.  Still,  I  intend  to 
ba  a  good  faithful  wife." 

"I  never  thought  you  could  be  so  wicked,  Eva!  and  your 
wickedness  will  come  back  on  yourself  If  this  man  marries  you, 
will  he  be  faithful  to  you  ?  " 

"Very  likely  not.  But  once  I  am  sure  of  my  position,  my 
dower  and  all  the  advantages  these  bring  with  them,  I  shall 
not  be  inconsolable,  nor  unforgiving." 
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**  Suppose  he  and  the  wife  make  it  up,  where  will  you  be  ?  " 

"  I  don't  fear  that  much.  I  nearly  settled  that  matter  when  I 
allowed  Lord  de  Walden  " — a  slight  humorous  smile  curled  her 
lips  as  she  spoke — "  to  run  away  with  me  ;  I  know  he  would 
have  liked  to  keep  things  dark  and  not  disturb  her  ladyship. 
Ha\'ing  made  the  wrench,  few  men — ^and  he  certainly  is  not  one 
of  them — would  care  to  face  her.  Moreover,  after  being  my  lover 
and  companion  for — how  long  ? — quite  eighteen  months,  he  will 
not  care  to  fall  back  on  milk  for  babes." 

"  I  wish  you'd  let  me  out  of  this,"  cried  Tony  nervously.  "It 
seems  to  me  that  you  are  bold  and  bad  enough  to  finish  any  one 
up,  if  it  suited  your  game." 

"  Don't  be  frightened,"  said  Mrs.  Repton  laughing.  "  I  am 
rather  tender-hearted,  only,  finding  all  social  laws  were  against 
a  penniless,  handsome,  humbly-connected  woman,  why,  I  resolved 
to  walk  over  them.  When,  in  the  course  of  time,  I  reach  a 
position  where  these  laws  are  on  my  side,  no  one  will  support 
them  more  rigorously  than  myself." 

"  I  daresay  you  will.  Now,  Eva,  you  have  nearly  broken  m)* 
heart,  and  I  don't  wish  ever  to  see  your  face  again.  I  can't  help 
thinking  that  somehow  you  and  Lord  de  Walden  won't  make  it 
out,  and  serve  you  right.  Now  I  must  go  home.  There's  soup 
to  be  made  for  Mrs.  Stepney,  such  a  nice  lady !  She's  had  an 
accident.  Her  hand  and  wrist  were  banged  into  the  door  of  a 
railway  carriage  on  the  Underground — those  railway  porters 
would  smash  up  their  mothers  to  save  half  a  minute — so  she's 
been  feverish,  and  has  to  have  slops ;  now  I  haven't  time  to  do 
more  than  make  her  soup  and  a  custard  pudding." 

"  Very  well,  Tony.  I'll  put  you  down  at  the  end  of  your  street.'* 
She  pulled  the  string  and  gave  directions  to  the  coachman. 

"  Here  is  my  address,"  continued  Mrs.  Repton,  handing  her 
aunt  a  card.  "  I  suppose  there  is  no  use  in  asking  you  to  come 
and  see  me.     But  oh,  Tony,  what  a  luncheon  I  could  give  you  ! " 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  of  such  things,  Eva.  All  is  over  between 
you  and  me." 

"  I  don't  fancy  somehow  it  is ;  at  any  rate,  Tony,  when  you  are 
hard  up  and  want  a  ten  pound  note,  don't  hesitate  to  come 
to  me." 

"  That  I  will  never  do.  How  long  are  you  going  to  stay  in 
town  ?  " 
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"  I  am  not  sure.  We  crossed  from  Cherbourg  in  the  yacht ; 
she  is  lying  at  Southampton.  We  talk  of  a  cruise  off  the  coast 
of  Norway.  The  guests  are  a  difficulty,  de  Walden  does  not 
like  foreigners.  He  got  on  for  a  while  with  a  Hungarian,  the 
very  man  who  was  so  smitten  with  Claire  at  school ;  but  he  grew 
jealous,  so  I  sent  him  off.  He  will  never  keep  away  from 
England  for  another  hunting  season.  That  is  part  of  his  business 
now — looking  for  a  hunting  box,  I  mean.  Thank  God,  Beaumont 
Royal  is  let." 

"  I  knew  that,  and  more  shame  for  you." 

"  Why  for  me  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  was  my  doing  ?  Well, 
if  it  were,  it  is  all  working  to  a  desirable  end.  The  sooner  the 
divorce  comes  on  and  is  settled  the  better  for  all  concerned. 
Even  you,  Tony,  will  not  reject  my  overtures  when  I  am  Lady 
de  Walden,  of  Beaumont  Royal." 

"  Yes,  Eva,  I  should ;  but  I  have  a  sort  of  feeling  that  you  will 
never  bear  that  title — no — there  is  some  justice  in  the  world." 

"If  there  is,"  returned  Mrs.  Repton,  more  thoughtfully  than 
she  had  yet  spoken,  "  it  is  like  Providence,  generally  on  the  side 
of  the  biggest  battalions." 

"  Tell  him  to  stop,"  cried  Mrs.  Holden  ;  "  I  am  quite  near  my 
place  here.  You  have  told  me  enough  ;  I  don't  want  to  see  you 
any  more." 

"  I  shall  see  you  again,  Tony,"  said  Mrs.  Repton  as  the  carriage 
stopped,  "  and  you  are  not  so  superior  or  inferior  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  to  turn  your  back  on  me  when  I  have  conquered." 

"  You  may  make  yourself  queen  of  England,  but  you  can't 
make  wrong  right.     Good-bye  to  you,  Eva." 

She  descended  hastily  from  the  carriage.  Mrs.  Repton  smiled 
and  blew  her  a  kiss.  "  Through  the  park  home,"  she  told  her 
coachman  ;  the  high-stepping  horse  tossed  up  his  head  and  went 
on  at  a  great  pace. 

Mrs.  Repton  sat  in  deep  thought ;  yet  there  was  no  uneasiness 
in  her  expression  ;  serene  decision  sat  on  her  brow. 

At  Albert  Gate  there  was  a  crush  of  conveyances,  which  obliged 
the  driver  to  draw  rein  ;  as  Mrs.  Repton  looked  out  to  see  the 
cause  of  the  stoppage,  her  eyes  caught  those  of  a  gentleman  who 
stood  on  the  pavement  and  was  gazing  eagerly  towards  her 
brougham,  a  well-dressed,  broad-set  man,  with  something  impor- 
tant, yet  unconventional,  in  his  aspect.     Mrs.  Repton  gave  him  a 
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slight  bow  and  gracious  smile,  and  he  immediately  plunged  into 
the  mass  of  vehicles,  pushed  aside  the  head  of  a  huge  dray  horse, 
dived  under  another  and  "  came  up  smiling  *'  to  lift  his  hat  and 
lay  his  hand  on  the  carriage  door. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Dalton,  you  will  be  crushed  to  death.  Pray  come 
in  till  we  get  into  the  park."     She  opened  the  door. 

Dalton  promptly  obeyed.  "  You  are  very  good,"  he  said  as  he 
took  the  place  opposite  to  her,  and  then  his  glance  sank  under 
hers  as  if  he  dared  not  meet  her  eyes. 

**  I  had  not  the  faintest  idea  you  were  in  town,"  she  said. 
"  I  arrived  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  I  met  Lord  de  Wal- 
den  this  morning." 

"  I  suppose  you  were  surprised  to  see  him  ?  " 
"  Well,  no  ;  I  knew  you — that  is,  he — was  in  town." 
"  And  do  you  make  any  stay  ?  " 

"  That  is  quite  uncertain.     I  was  in  Paris  for  the  Grand  Prix  ; 
then  I  ran  down  to  Bordeaux,  where  I  had  left  *  The  Siren,'  and 
cruised  round  to  Falmouth.     Where  are  you  staying  ?  " 
"  At  Dover  Street" 
"  May  I  venture  to  call  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,  Mr.  Dalton,"  with  an  air  of  great  frankness.  "  Both 
Lord  de  Walden  and  myself  are  at  present  somewhat  incognita  ; 
but  we  have  a  box  at  the  Lyceum,  to  see  *  Much  Ado  About  No- 
thing,' to-night.  You  might  look  in  ;  I  know  Lord  de  Walden 
will  be  very  pleased  to  see  you.  He  was  speaking  of  you  and  of 
your  yacht  only  yesterday." 

"  Thank  you  ;  Til  be  sure  to  turn  up  ;  perhaps  we  may  plan  a 
cruise  somewhere  in  company." 

"  Very  likely ;  so  till  this  evening,  good-bye."  She  touched  the 
check-string  and  the  brougham  came  to  a  halt  just  inside  the  gate. 
Dalton  alighted  and  stood  uncovered  until  she  passed  out  of  sight 
"  I  wonder  if  he  is  as  rich  as  they  say  he  is,"  she  murmured  to 
herself  as  her  carriage  drove  steadily  along.  "  He  seems  im- 
pressionable. However,  that  is  all  immaterial  now  ;  de  Walden 
bears  with  him  better  than  most  men.  If  they  meet  to-night 
they  may  form  some  plans,  but  /  do  not  want  to  see  anything  of 
him  on  my  own  account" 

A  few  minutes  more  brought  her  to  the  door  of  her  hotel. 
Entering  her  sitting-room,  she  found  Lord  de  Walden  standing 
in  one  of  the  windows  looking  at  a  photograph. 
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"  What  have  you  there,  de  Walden  ? "  she  asked,  coming 
across  to  him  and  slipping  her  arm  through  his  as  she  looked  up 
in  his  face  with  a  soft  caressing  smile. 

De  Walden  put  the  photograph  back  in  his  breast-pocket,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  hers  said  :  "  I  will  show  it  to  you  presently, 
but  I  have  ordered  luncheon  ;  wait  till  we  are  alone." 

Mrs.  Repton  bent  her  head,  and  then  unfastened  her  bonnet, 
glancing  sharply  at  de  Walden  as  she  removed  it.  He  stood  in 
the  window  apparently  gazing  into  the  street,  but  evidently  un- 
conscious of  what  passed  there,  and  lost  in  thought,  his  brow 
knitted  and  his  whole  expression  troubled. 

Mrs.  Repton  was  puzzled.  His  look  indicated  distress  rather 
than  irritation,  and  without  a  clue  to  the  mystery  of  his  thoughts 
she  hesitated  to  interrupt  them,  yet  she  was  anxious  to  break  in 
upon  them  ;  she  sank  into  a  chair  and  fanning  herself  gently 
observed  how  oppressive  and  dust-laden  the  atmosphere  was : 
*'  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  leave  London,"  she  concluded ;  "  shall 
you  be  kept  much  longer,  de  Walden  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell ;  but  I  don't  think  you  can  be  more  eager  to  leave 
this  cursed  town  than  I  am.    After  all  the  yacht  is  the  best  place." 

"Talking  of  the  yacht,  I  have  just  met  Mr.  Dalton  ;  he  came 
up  to  the  carriage  through  such  a  frightful  crush,  just  at  Albert 
Gate,  that  I  made  him  come  in  to  save  his  bones  till  we  got  clear 
of  it.  He  asked  if  he  might  call,  but  I  thought  it  was  wiser  to 
say  no.  However,  as  he  seemed  anxious  to  see  you,  I  told  him 
he  might  look  in  on  us  to-night  at  the  Lyceum." 

"  Yes,"  returned  de  Walden  carelessly,  as  if  he  scarcely  heeded 
what  she  said. 

Here  they  were  summoned  to  luncheon.  Mrs.  Repton  was  a 
dainty,  but  moderate  eater  ;  she  liked  to  discuss  good  things 
deliberately  ;  her  companion  was  quite  alive  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  and  especially  appreciated  good  wine  ;  to-day,  how- 
ever, his  appetite  seemed  to  fail  him  ;  moreover,  he  ate  as  though 
he  did  not  know  what  he  tasted. 

"  My  dearest,  you  are  not  well.  You  cannot  eat.  What  is  the 
matter?"  asked  Mrs.  Repton  anxiously.  "Try  a  little  cham- 
pagne ;  they  have  some  fairly  good  and  dry." 

"Oh!  I  am  all  right,  but" — touching  the  bell  which  stood 
beside  him — "  Til  take  your  advice ;  you  will  join  me  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  no  ;  in  this  weather  I  prefer  lemon  squash." 
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Luncheon  was  finished  almost  in  silence.  Then  Lord  de 
Walden  rose  and  went  back  to  the  next  room  in  a  sort  of  dreamy 
way  ;  Mrs.  Repton  followed  him,  closing  the  door  behind  her. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  de  Walden  ?  "  she  asked,  laying  her  hand 
on  his  shoulder ;  "  you  make  me  uneasy." 

His  reply  was  to  take  the  photograph  from  his  pocket  and 
give  it  to  her.  She  started  slightly,  removing  her  hand,  as  she 
exclaimed  :  "  Gerald !  How  much  he  has  grown  ;  how  hand- 
some !     Where — where  did  you  get  this  ?  " 

Lord  de  Walden  threw  himself  on  the  sofa  before  he  replied, 
"  I  had  a  most  unexpected  visit  from  Willie  Granard ;  he  gave 
it  to  me." 

Mrs.  Repton*s  colour  flickered,  but  she  continued  to  hold  the 
photograph  steadily,  and  did  not  move  her  eyes  from  it. 

"It  was  an  infernally  unpleasant  interview,  I  can  tell  you ; 
but  he  was  upon  me  before  I  rightly  knew  who  was  coming,"  he 
continued  in  a  tone  of  great  annoyance. 

"  Was  it  not  taking  a  great  liberty  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Repton,  still 
standing  before  him,  but  looking  away  from  the  picture  and 
into  her  companion's  eyes. 

"  Yes,  no — Fm  not  sure.  He  is  rather  an  ass,  but  he  means 
well.     I  hesitated  about  telling  you,  but  I  feel  I  must." 

"  Yes,  de  Walden ;  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  me  everything. 
Where  your  interests  or  troubles  are  concerned,  believe  me,  I  do 
not  think  much  of  myself."  She  came  and  leaned  on  the  end  of 
the  sofa,  softly  smoothing  back  his  wavy  red-gold  hair.  "  I  suppose 
Mr.  Granard's  mission  was  to  reconcile  you  to  your  wife  ?  " 

"Well,  yes;  he  preached  a  good  deal  on  that  text;  a  good 
deal  of  it  was  nonsense,  and  all  he  wanted  impossible ;  but,  Eva, 
he  made  me  feel  I  had  acted  like  a  thorough  cad.  I  wish  to 
God  I  had  never  let  Beaumont  Royal." 

Mrs.  Repton  paused  for  a  moment's  intense  thought  before 
replying. 

"  Yes ;  this  is  most  distressing  to  you,  and  indeed  it  is  to  me ; 
but  don't  you  see,  dear,  that  if  you  were  in  earnest,  and  truly 
anxious  to  bring  this  painful  state  of  things  to  an  end,  cruelty 
is  the  truest  mercy  ?  God  knows,"  she  went  on  with  a  break  in 
her  voice,  "  I  feel  for  your  wife ;  I  would  not  willingly  hurt  a 
hair  of  her  fair  girlish  head,  and  what  the  loss  of  her  beautiful 
stately  home  must  be  to  a  woman  of  her  nature  one  can  easily 
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imagine.  But,  my  own  love,  we  threw  these  considerations  to 
the  winds  the  day  you  persuaded  me  to  forget  everything  save 
yourself.  Your  kindest  course  towards  Lady  de  Walden  is  to 
furnish  her  with  ample  grounds  on  which  to  sue  for  a  divorce. 
Once  free,  with  her  delicate  beauty,  her  stainless  reputation,  her 
position  of  a  martyr,  she  will  have  the  best  matches  of  the 
season  contending  for  her  hand ;  yes,  married  or  unmarried,  she 
is  mistress  of  the  situation,  while  / — but  I  am  out  of  the  question 
now." 

"  Never  out  of  the  question  with  me,"  cried  de  Walden,  catch- 
ing her  hand  and  kissing  it.  "  But,  my  darling  Eva,  Granard 
says  Claire  will  never  hear  of  a  divorce.  He  says  she  has 
religious  scruples ;  at  any  rate,  the  general  is  anxious  that  she 
should  sue  for  one,  but  she  does  not  allow  the  subject  to  be 
mentioned  before  her.  And  even  if  she  did  agree  to  the  project, 
I  can  never  imagine  Claire  listening  to  the  proposal  of  any  man 
while  I  live." 

"  Was  she,  then,  so  passionately  attached  to  you  ?  "  cried  Mrs. 
Repton,  pressing  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  to  hide  the  im- 
patient fire  she  knew  was  glowing  in  them. 

"  Passion  is  a  word  that  does  not  apply  to  Claire,"  said  de  Wal- 
den. "  But  she  was  tender — faithful — and — and  infinitely  patient." 

"  If  you  feel  all  this  regret,"  said  Mrs.  Repton,  clutching  at  her 
own  throat  with  a  desperate  gesture,  "why,  return  to  her!  I 
will  not  hold  you  back ;  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  you  are  free." 

"Are  you  mad?"  cried  de  Walden,  starting  up  and  pacing 
quickly  to  and  fro.  "  You  and  I  cannot  part ;  we  have  burnt 
our  ships.  Return  to  Claire !  My  God !  I  would  rather  take 
a  fire-ship  into  an  enemy's  line  of  battle  with  the  certainty  of  an 
agonizing  death  than  look  on  her  quiet  face,  than  meet  those  grave 
eyes  of  hers.  Why,  the  only  comfortable  moments  I  ever  know 
are  with  you,  when  you  make  me  forget  everything  but  yourself. 
No !  I  will  never  look  on  Claire  again  if  I  can  help  it,  but — but 
I  should  like  to  see  my  boy." 

"  And  you  must  see  him ! "  cried  Mrs.  Repton,  the  tears  hang- 
ing on  her  long  lashes  as  she  kissed  the  portrait.  "  How  I  could 
love  the  beautiful  darling !  He  is  your  image,  de  Walden.  How 
old  is  he?" 

"  He  will  be  seven  on  the  20th  of  October,"  taking  the  photo- 
graph and  looking  sadly  on  it. 
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"  Then  remember,  at  seven  years  old  you  can  take  him,  and 

it  will  be  then  high  time " 

"  Take  him !  take  him  from  his  mother !  How  could  you 
imagine  me  capable  of  such  cruelty  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  cruelty,"  she  returned  steadily.  "  It  is  simply  carry- 
ing out  a  plan  which  in  the  end  can  hurt  no  one.  Divorce  will 
secure  her  rights  to  your  wife,  including  the  guardianship  of  her 
son.  You,  his  father,  have  at  present  the  right  to  see  that  he  is 
brought  up  according  to-: " 

"  By  God  !  Claire  would  bring  him  up  better  than  you  or  I 
could,  Eva.  No,  I  will  ?iever  take  her  boy  from  her,  if — if  she 
will  let  him  come  to  me  sometimes,"  he  sat  down  by  the  table 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

A  look  of  scorn  flashed  across  her  face,  but  her  tones  were 
sweet,  as  she  said,  "  Why  do  you  let  your  kind  heart  weaken  your 
resolution,  de  Walden  ?  This  is  a  case  for  the  unflinching  use  of 
the  knife.  If  you  sternly  assert  your  rights  she  must  appeal  to 
the  law.  It  will  be  a  brief  struggle,  in  which  you  can  show  feel- 
ing and  generosity  ;  once  that  is  over,  your  wife  herself  will  thank 
you  for  forcing  her  to  win  her  freedom  ;  and  you,  if  you  love  me, 
if  I  am  not  to  be  hurled  into  an  abyss  of  despair  from  which 
death  shall  release  me,  will  be  able  to  give  me  the  right  to  take 
my  place  by  your  side." 

"  You  know  this  is  the  desire  of  my  heart,  Eva." 

"  Then  why  shrink  from  measures  which  ensure  its  fulfilment  ?  " 

"  But  to  take  the  boy "  he  stopped,  and  there  was  a  short 

silence,  then  de  Walden  exclaimed : 

"  I  wish  we  could  leave  this  infernal  place ;  every  step  in  it 
brings  some  mortification.  I  came  on  that  prig,  Stephen  Ferrars, 
to-day,  and  he  cut  me  dead  ;  looked  straight  at  me  as  if  he  had 
never  seen  me  before." 

"  You  could  expect  nothing  else,  as  he  has  chosen  to  champion 
the  present  Lady  de  Walden.  That  will  not  ruin  your  life ;  we 
will  keep  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible.  It  will  be  quite  seven 
or  eight  months  before  your  wife  can  make  a  move ;  after,  we 
must  play  our  cards  judiciously.  But,  you  must  not  hesitate  to 
use  whatever  pressure  is  necessary  to  force  her  into  divorce.  This 
is  only  justice  to  me,  and  wisdom  for  yourself.  She  may  possibly 
determine  to  foil  me  by  inaction,  and — you  know,  de  Walden,  I 
am  not  given  to  idle  threats — I  will  not  survive  defeat." 
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**  I  often  wish  we  were  dead  together,"  he  returned  gloomily. 
"  Don't  let  us  croak  in  this  way ;  get  me  another  glass  of  cham- 
pagne, Eva." 

When  he  had  thus  refreshed  himself  de  Walden  resumed  in  a 
more  cheerful  tone,  "  I  have  heard  of  a  place  that  may  suit  me 

for  the  winter.     It  is  in  Yorkshire,  not  far  from  D ,  within 

easy  reach  of  two  packs,  no  great  houses  about,  and  good  shoot- 
ing to  be  had.  Suppose  we  run  down  on  Monday  to  have  a  look 
at  it ;  I  can't  stand  another  winter  dawdling  about  in  those  foreign 
holes,  without  the  chance  of  a  gallop  across  country." 

"  Yes,  by  all  means  let  us  go  ;  I  should  dearly  like  a  cross- 
country gallop  too.  Though,  de  Walden,  if  you  think  it  would 
be  more  prudent  for  me  to  stay  quietly  in " 

"  No,  by  jove  !  "  he  interrupted.  "  You  must  not  desert  me. 
I  should  be  lost  without  you.  We'll  find  some  pleasant  fellows 
to  come  down.  Didn't  you  say  Dalton  was  going  to  look  us  up 
to-night  ?  I'll  ask  him.  He  is  rough  and  ready,  but  I  fancy  he 
is  a  real  sportsman.  He  is  a  fellow  that  can  hold  his  own  too. 
He  beat  me  about  that  yacht.  But  I  don't  think  he  will  give  me 
the  '  go-by '  in  the  field." 

"  That  I  am  sure  of." 

"  Now  I  must  be  off.  I  am  due  already  at  Gould  and  Fenton's. 
I  hate  going  near  them,  but  I'll  be  free  in  a  few  days.  Good-bye 
for  the  present"  He  embraced  her  with  affectionate  warmth 
and  went  quickly  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Repton,  who  had  risen  to  bid  him  good-bye,  laid  her  hand 
tightly  on  the  back  of  a  chair  near  her,  and  thought  profoundly. 
"  I  am  not  quite  as  safe  as  I  thought,"  she  murmured.  "  He  may 
not  desert  me  for  Claire  ;  she  may  not  receive  him ;  but  he  is 
faint-hearted  about  forcing  her  to  divorce  him.  How  contempt- 
ible this  want  of  purpose  ;  but  /  will  not  let  him  escape.  I 
must  not  let  him  from  my  side — yet  to  face  the  hunt  will  be 
almost  too  much.  It  may  be  wiser  to  evade  it.  How  fond  he  is 
of  the  boy.  Ah !  so  should  I  if  he  were  mine.  If  the  mother 
died  I  could  cherish  him,  but  it  would  be  better  for  me  if  she 
lived  and  married  well.  Ah !  what  would  become  of  us  strug- 
gling women — and  our  name  is  legion — if  impressionable  men 
were  not  such  cowards  ?  Now  for  a  long  rest — a  sleep  if  possible 
— to  renew  my  roses.     Ah !  waiting  is  weary  work." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

MRS.   DAVIDSON   FOLLOWS  THE   EXAMPLE  OF  THE 
"  SOMEBODIES." 

"  This  dancing,"  he  said,  "  that  you  think  so  much  of.     Doesn't 
it  make  the  girls  rather  cheap  ?  " 

"  Cheap  ?     Oh,  dear  no  !     Quite  the  reverse.** 

'*  I  should  have  thought  that  what  you  call  *  good  *  girls — or 
perhaps  I  should  say  *  smart  *  girls — would  dislike  the  idea  of 
twirling  about  in  a  public  room  with  every  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry 
who  chooses  to  ask  them,  and  exposing  themselves  to  criticism, 
which  probably  is  not  always  good-natured.  I  fancy  the  best 
ones  don't  follow  the  fashion  in  this  respect" 

"  Don't  they  though  ?  "  retorted  Miss  Dawkins.  "  You  come 
and  see,  that's  all.  Girls  can't  afford  to  be  so  particular  now-a- 
days.  Poor  things  ! "  sighing  melodramatically,  "  it's  very  hard, 
but  in  the  march  of  civilization  their  natural  modesty  gets  cruelly 
trampled  upon.  They  are  forced  to  do  violence  to  their  feelings, 
the  young  men  are  so  uncommonly  coy  and  bashful." 

And  Amelia  looked  up  at  him  with  an  air  of  the  frankest 
impertinence. 

"  Well,  but  who  are  the  girls  ?  "  objected  Mr.  Davidson.  "  To 
what  class  do  they  belong  ?  " 

"To  what  I  suppose  you  would  call  the  lower  classes," 
she  answered,  demurely.  "There's  the  Duchess  of  Flatshire's 
daughter,  and  Lady  Mary  Coniston's,  and  Miss  Grey  de  Blackby, 
and  PoUie  Nettledown,  and  ever  so  many  more." 
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"  Oh,  indeed  ! "  said  Mr.  Davidson,  a  little  bit  staggered. 

"  Of  course,  if  you  don't  consider  the  company  good  enough 
for  Hetty,"  said  Amelia,  with  a  daring  wink  at  her  friend,  which 
evoked  a  delighted  smile  of  approbation,  "  that's  a  different  thing 
altogether.  Every  man  is  entitled  to  his  convictions,  however 
mistaken  they  may  be.  I  merely  mentioned  a  few  names  to  let 
you  see  that  girls,  not  usually  considered  common,  do  sometimes 
dance  at  the  Kursaal,  without  the  wholesale  destruction  of  their 
character." 

Certainly  Miss  Dawkins*  tongue  was  a  veiy  able  weapon  of 
defence,  and  one  which  she  wielded  with  great  effect  and 
dexterity.  If  it  did  not  completely  remove  Mr.  Davidson's 
objections,  it  shook  them. 

"  Well,"  he  said  undecidedly,  "  perhaps  you  are  right.  I 
don't  pretend  to  be  any  great  judge  of  these  things." 

"  Perhaps  I  am  right  !  I  know  that  Tm  right,"  she  returned 
triumphantly.  "  All  I  ask  is  that  you  should  come  to  a  Reunion 
and  see  for  yourself.  Of  course,  when  people  live  quietly,  and  a 
good  bit  out  of  Society,  as  I  suppose  you  have  done,  they  do  get 
rather  strict  and  strait-laced  in  their  notions.  My  father  and 
mother  are  just  the  same,  but  it  comes  mostly  from  ignor- 
ance, and  one's  ideas  soon  expand  when  one  sees  more  of 
the  world.  One  has  to  get  rid  of  a  few  prejudices  to  start  with, 
but  it's  surprising  how  well  folk  manage  without  them.  The 
times  are  all  in  favour  of  liberalism,  as  opposed  to  bigotry  and 
intolerance,  and  girls  feel  very  strongly  now-a-days  that  if  their 
parents  wish  them  to  marry,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  seniors  to  give 
them  proper  chances,  and  not  to  burden  them  too  much  with 
their  antiquated  propriety." 

And  Miss  Dawkins,  who  took  a  special  delight  in  shocking 
old  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  who  frequently  allowed  her  spirits 
to  run  away  with  her  to  such  an  extent  that  she  said  a  great 
deal  more  than  she  really  meant,  laughed  merrily.  Mr. 
Davidson,  however,  being  deficient  in  humour,  took  her  speech 
quite  seriously,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  although  she 
was  a  very  bright,  good-looking  girl,  and  capital  company,  she 
was  better  as  somebody  else's  daughter  than  as  his  own.  Never- 
theless, her  mirth  proved  communicative,  and  his  stern  face 
softened.  It  was  a  novel  experience  for  him  to  be  lectured  by  a 
chit  of  nineteen,  and  the  lecturer  being  pretty,  he  rather  enjoyed 
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being  taken  to  task,  and  did  not  resent  the  process,  as  he  most 
assuredly  would  have  done,  had  she  been  treble  her  age,  lean, 
sallow,  and  ill-favoured. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "we'll  see.  I  don't  want  to  make  Hetty  too 
cheap,  for,  in  my  humble  opinion,  in  spite  of  what  you  say,  Miss 
Dawkins,  it  does  a  girl  no  good.  But  I  am  open  to  conviction, 
and  am  quite  willing  to  adopt  the  new  fashion,  if  you  can  prove 
to  me  that  it  is  better  than  the  old.  In  my  time  the  men  ran 
after  the  women — not  the  women  after  the  men." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Davidson,"  returned  Amelia,  with  admirable 
effrontery,  "  there  is  no  expression  I  dislike  more  than  that,  *  In 
my  time/  If  we  were  to  believe  our  forefathers  the  world  by 
now  must  have  become  a  gigantic  ruin,  beneath  which  all 
manners,  good-breeding,  morality  and  virtue  lie  buried.  Yet,  if 
we  use  our  eyes,  we  cannot  help  perceiving  that  since  *  my  time ' 
a  wonderful  advance  has  taken  place.  We  progress  daily  ;  we 
make  new  discoveries.  Science  and  Theology  grow  perceptibly 
more  enlightened,  and  people  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage. 
My  theory  is  this  :  Let  us  give  *  In  my  time '  its  due.  It  may 
be,  doubtless  was,  good  while  it  lasted  ;  but  in  the  natural  order 
of  things  it  became  superseded,  and  the  present  age  is  better. 
Therefore,  take  my  advice  ;  don't  attempt  to  shut  Hetty  up,  give 
her  plenty  of  freedom,  and  Til  be  bound  no  harm  will  come  of 
it  The  poor  thing  is  moped.  Any  one  can  see  that,  and  when 
girls  are  moped  they  are  capable  of  any  folly — even  of  accepting 
the  first  man  who  proposes — than  which  none  can  be  greater. 
I  intend  to  have  a  little  private  conversation  with  Hetty  on  that 
subject,  and  give  her  the  benefit  of  my  experience.  Meantime, 
she  must  be  brought  out,  and  learn  to  talk  more  in  Society." 

"  We  have  never  looked  upon  her  as  particularly  silent,"  inter- 
posed Mr.  Davidson.     "  Rather  the  reverse." 

"  Perhaps  not,  though  the  opinion  of  a  person's  family  seldom 
counts  for  much.  But  in  Society  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  the 
art  of  conversing  pleasantly  and  wittily  about  absolutely  nothing. 
For  instance,  you  start  with  your  neighbour's  back  hair,  or  her 
parasol,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  work  it  up  into  quite  an 
amusing  subject,  that  helps  on  the  young  man  you  are  talking 
to,  for  an  extra  five  or  ten  minutes.  The  wise  maiden  takes  this 
fact  for  granted.  Eligibles  have  very  little  to  say  for  themselves, 
and  a  girl  is  not  only  expected  to  make  conversation  for  them, 
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but  to  make  it  smart  and  funny  into  the  bargain.     Otherwise 
they  won*t  look  at  her." 

Hetty  stood  by  and  listened  open-mouthed  to  Amelia's  naYve 
remarks.  Her  friend's  superior  knowledge  of  the  world  inspired 
the  profoundest  admiration  and  respect.  At  the  same  time  it 
filled  her  with  a  sharp  sense  of  her  own  deficiencies.  For  what 
Amelia  said  was  lamentably  true.  She — Hetty — had  nothing 
like  enough  "  go "  about  her.  Three  months  spent  entirely  in 
the  company  of  her  father  and  mother  had  sobered  her  fright- 
fully. She  had  no  sprightliness  or  vivacity  left.  The  dull  mono- 
tony of  their  daily  life  crushed  it  all  out.  Instead  of  eighteen  she 
might  have  been  a  hundred.  Listening  to  Miss  Dawkins'  speech, 
the  longings  of  her  age  sprang  up  within  her  like  thirsty  shoots 
after  a  slight  shower  of  rain  that  has  moistened  them  indeed,  but 
not  sufficiently  to  ensure  their  well-being. 

"  Your  ideas  are  very  original.  Miss  Dawkins,"  said  Mr.  David- 
son, "  and  if  you  will  let  me  I  will  come  and  see  you  some  after- 
noon, so  as  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  you  propound  these 
most  interesting  views  at  length.  As  for  conversation  — you  are 
a  master  of  the  art.  The  very  dullest  man  could  not  fail  to 
derive  amusement  from  your  witticisms." 

"  The  result  of  practice,  merely  of  practice,"  rejoined  Amelia. 
"  Some  girls  won't  talk  to  people  if  they  think  them  too  old,  but 
I  exercise  my  tongue  upon  any  one  without  regard  to  age  or  sex. 
In  that  way  one  keeps  up  to  the  mark.  And  now  I  must  posi- 
tively be  going  ;  for,  would  you  believe  it  ?  my  poor  dear,  long- 
suffering  aunt  has  been  waiting  for  me  in  the  street  all  this  time. 
She'll  think  I  have  eloped,  or  else  slipped  off  to  Brah's  to  eat 
ices.  You  must  go  there,  Hetty.  They've  such  delicious  ones, 
chocolate  with  a  layer  of  iced  cream  on  the  top,  and  vanilla 
wafers  to  nibble  with  them," 

"  If  you  will  come  with  us  to-morrow.  Miss  Dawkins,  I'll  treat 
you  to  as  many  as  you  like,"  said  Mr.  Davidson  gallantly. 

She  looked  at  him  affectionately,  and,  giving  his  hand  a  friendly 
pressure,  said,  "  Oh,  you  old  dear !     Of  course  I'll  come." 

He  blinked  his  eyes  with  pleasure.  He  had  not  been  called 
"  an  old  dear  "  by  a  young  and  pretty  girl  for  more  years  than  he 
cared  to  remember,  and  he  returned  the  pressure  with  interest. 

"  When  are  we  likely  to  meet  again  ?  "  he  asked,  infusing  a  very 
tender  anxiety  into  the  inquiry. 
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Amelia  turned  upon  him  with  a  beaming  smile.  She  was  a 
young  woman  by  no  means  insensible  to  admiration. 

"  This  afternoon.  I  shall  expect  to  meet  you  and  Hetty  at 
the  tennis  ground.  Hetty  will  have  to  subscribe  before  she  can 
play,  but  ril  see  to  all  that  part  of  the  business.  We'll  get  up  a 
good  match  and  have  some  fun." 

"  Really,  Miss  Dawkins,"  he  began,  "  you  are  very  kind, 
but " 

"  But !  Oh,  no  *  buts,'  if  you  please.  It  is  the  most  hateful  and 
hypocritical  word  in  the  English  language." 

"  Why  hypocritical  ?  "  he  asked  with  a  smile. 

"  Because  it  invariably  represents  a  string  of  objections  and 
disagreeable  sentiments,  which  it  politely  seeks  to  clothe.  If  you 
don't  wish  to  quarrel,  never  let  me  hear  *  but '  again."  And 
nodding  her  head  to  Hetty,  and  with  a  little  triumphant  grimace 
which  seemed  to  say,  "  There !  I  told  you  Td  wake  the  old 
gentleman  up  and  I  have,"  Miss  Dawkins  took  herself  off  to 
rejoin  her  aunt,  whose  patience  by  this  time  must  have  been 
nearly  exhausted. 

"  That's  a  queer  girl,  but  a  nice  one,"  observed  Mr.  Davidson 
as  soon  as  she  was  gone.  "  She's  original,  which  is  something  as 
times  go." 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  like  her,  papa,"  said  Hetty,  colouring  with 
pleasure  at  praise  from  so  unexpected  a  quarter. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  like  her ;  I  like  her  extremely.  She's  odd,  and 
she's  entertaining,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  I  consider  her  a  good 
companion  for  you.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't.  Miss  Dawkins 
is  what  I  call  a  man's  girl." 

Hetty's  face  dropped.  Did  he  mean  to  deprive  her  of  her 
friend's  society  ?     He  was  quite  capable  of  it. 

"  Amelia  was  most  popular  at  school,"  she  said.  "  Everybody 
thought  well  of  her  there,  even  Miss  Wilson." 

"  So  I  should  imagine.  She's  the  sort  of  girl  who  would  be 
popular  anywhere.  But  she  holds  very  advanced  ideas — very 
advanced  indeed  for  a  young  woman  of  her  age,  and  knows  rather 
too  much  of  what  goes  on  in  the  world." 

"Don't  you  mean  to  let  me  play  lawn-tennis,  then?"  de- 
manded Hetty  with  a  pout. 

"  We'll  see  what  it's  like.  At  present  I  have  no  objection  to 
your  doing  so,  provided  your  mother  or  I  am  by  to  chaperon 
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you.  It  doesn't  do  a  girl  any  good  to  be  seen  about  too  much 
alone,  especially  in  a  place  of  this  sort .  But  although  I  did  not 
approve  of  quite  all  Miss  Dawkins  said,  I  approved  of  a  good 
deal,  and  I  intend  you  to  be  known  and  I  hope —admired.  I  am 
getting  an  old  man  now,  Hetty,  and  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  me 
to  see  you  well  married  before  I  go.  Who  knows  but  what  you 
may  succeed  in  fascinating  some  nice  young  fellow  with  a  handle 
to  his  name.     Eh  ?  " 

Hetty  blushed  crimson,  but  held  her  peace.  She  felt  overflow- 
ing with  gratitude  to  Amelia  for  having  broken  down  the  barrier 
of  her  father's  rigid  notions  regarding  the  proprieties.  A  little 
more  freedom.  Oh!  how  gladly  she  welcomed  the  prospect. 
When  she  thought  of  the  delights  of  dancing  and  lawn-tennis,  of 
young  men  and  flirtation,  her  heart  grew  big.  Was  it  possible 
that  they  were  going  to  let  her  enjoy  herself  at  last,  and  live  the 
life  of  other  girls  ?  It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true  ;  but  if  it  were, 
it  would  be  all  owing  to  that  dear,  DEAR  duck  of  an  Amelia.  As 
she  tripped  along  the  glaring  white  pavement,  and  the  sun  beat . 
down  upon  her  upright,  girlish  figure,  she  could  have  danced 
with  joy.  At  eighteen  such  little  things  suffice  to  make  the 
world  appear  a  paradise.  The  gates  of  sorrow  are  not  really 
opened.  Health,  hope,  youth,  illusion  keep  them  closed,  and  the 
grim  portals  are  not  flung  wide  until  these  good  gifts  have 
been  lost. 

Mrs.  Davidson  greeted  them  with  the  feeble  querulousness 
which  long  habit  had  rendered  second  nature. 

"  What  a  time  you've  been,"  she  exclaimed.  "  I  began  to  think 
you  were  never  coming,  and  had  forgotten  my  very  existence — 
though  I'm  accustomed  to  being  treated  like  a  nobody.  What 
on  earth  have  you  been  about  ?" 

"  We  have  had  a  delightful  morning,"  said  Hetty  rapturously. 
"  And  who  do  you  suppose  I  met,  mamma  ?  "  overflowing  with 
the  joyful  intelligence. 

"  Tut !  How  can  I  possibly  guess  ?  Some  old  frumpy  Man- 
chester acquaintance  of  your  father's,  no  doubt" 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort.     I  met  Amelia  Dawkins." 

"And  who  is  she,  pray?  Ah!  I  think  I  remember  now. 
She's  a  girl  who  was  at  Miss  Wilson's,  isn't  she,  and  whose  people 
are  in  the  carpet  line?"  And  Mrs.  Davidson  infused  a  good 
deal  of  contempt  into  the  word  "  carpet." 
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Hetty  bit  her  lip  and  changed  the  subject  For  her  part,  she 
could  not  see  the  diflference  between  cotton  and  carpets,  but 
experience  had  taught  the  futility  of  arguing  this  point.  Once 
more  she  realised  the  impossibility  of  making  a  confidante  of  her 
mother. 

"  Here's  your  list,  mamma,"  she  said  with  a  sudden  change  of 
tone,  drawing  the  paper  from  her  pocket. 

Mrs.  Davidson  took  it  ungraciously  enough,  but  her  eye  had 
scarcely  glanced  down  the  first  column  before  her  ill-humour 
vanished  as  at  the  stroke  of  a  fairy's  wand,  and  a  look  of  intense 
interest  brightened  her  dull  face. 

"My  goodness  gracious  me!"  she  cried.  "Just  listen  to  this. 
At  No.  19  Ferdinand  Strasse,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Tweedle- 
dee  and  family — that's  something  like;  at  No.  14  Sir  North 
Penywern,  Lady  Caroline,  Mr.  and  Miss  Penywern — I  expect 
Mr.  Penywern  is  an  eligible ;  at  No.  22  Untere  Promenade,  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Pegwell,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Robert 
Wellpeg — it's  a  great  comfort  to  all  true  Christians  to  know  that 
our  British  clergy  are  supported  by  so  many  members  of  the 
aristocracy;  at  No.  15,  the  Prince  Poniacheffsky,  Baron  and 
Baroness  Von  Stholberg,  and — Elicabeth,  Marchioness  of  Skye- 
croft,  accompanied  by  Lady  Ina  Corrie.  Dear,  dear,  it  quite 
does  one  good  to  read  about  them  all." 

Here  Mrs.  Davidson  gave  a  little  gasp  of  pleasure  and  ex- 
claimed, "Well,  I  declare.  At  No.  102  Untere  Promenade,  the 
house  of  a  Madame  Lisbeth,  there  is  staying  no  less  a  person 
than — Oh !  John,  who  do  you  think  ?  "  and  she  looked  up  at  her 
husband  with  an  ecstatic  expression  of  countenance. 
"  Pshaw !  "  he  answered  gruffly ;  "  Pm  sure  I  haven't  an  idea." 
"  Princess  Fustian  and  her  two  daughters,  the  Princess  Mary 
Adeliza  of  Carlowitzer  Rubenstein  and  the  Princess  Alexandrowna 
Victoria  Louise  Fedora.  There !  what  do  you  say  to  that  ? 
Isn't  that  enough  to  make  you  feel  elevated  out  of  your  ordinary 
sphere  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  absurd,  Emma.  When  the  Royalties  come  abroad 
to  drink  waters,  the  presumption  is  they  must  live  somewhere," 
responded  Mr.  Davidson,  who  still  seemed  to  feel  round  his  fat 
old  knuckles  the  pressure  of  Miss  Dawkins'  friendly  hand. 

"John,"  resumed  his  better-half,  speaking  in  a  very  decided 
tone,  "after  looking  over  this   list,  I   have  arrived   at  a  very 
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important  conclusion,  and  one  on  which  I  propose  to  act  without 
further  loss  of  time.  If  nobody  will  uphold  the  family  name,  I 
must." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,"  he  said.  "  May  I  ask  what  your  decision 
is  ?  Does  it — like  most  feminine  resolutions  of  a  similar  nature 
— involve  the  spending  of  money  ?  " 

"I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  that  apartments  are  more 
genteel  than  hotels.  All  the  really  good  people,  such  as  those 
whose  names  IVe  just  read  out,  are  staying  in  apartments.  No 
doubt  the/re  more  select." 

"Very  possibly,  but  it's  rather  a  bore  having  to  turn  out, 
especially  as  the  cooking  seems  very  fair  in  this  hotel." 

"  Nonsense,  John.  We  must  go  this  very  afternoon  and  look 
for  rooms.     You  haven't  got  any  proper  pride  in  you." 

"  Really,  Emma,  it  appears  to  me  unnecessary.  Apart  from 
being  rather  high  up,  we  are  very  comfortable  here,  and  I  thought 
they  gave  us  a  nice  little  dinner  last  night  in  the  garden.  That 
tete  de  veau  d  la  tortoo  was  quite  first-rate." 

"  Pshaw !  You're  always  thinking  of  your  dinners,  and  of 
what  you  can  put  into  that  nasty  great  stomach  of  yours.  And 
as  for  comfort — this  is  not  a  question  of  comfort,  nor  even  of 
cooking,  for  we  can  dine  here  as  often  as  we  like.  It's  one  of 
*  tong,'  and  I  tell  you  there's  no  greater  mistake  than  to  come  to 
a  place  like  this  and  herd  with  the  outsiders.  If  one  wants  to  be 
somebody,  one  must  follow  the  example  of  the  somebodies.  It's 
the  only  way  to  get  on  and  make  acquaintances  in  high  life." 

"  But  what  about  Herr  Goldmann  ? "  said  Mr.  Davidson, 
giving  way  to  the  force  of  his  wife's  reasoning. 

"  Oh,  that's  easily  managed.  Put  our  leaving  on  to  me.  Say 
that  I  am  not  very  strong,  and  that  as  he  could  not  give  us  the 
first  floor  rooms,  I  really  felt  unequal  to  mounting  the  stairs  so 
many  times  a  day." 

"  He  won't  like  it." 

"That's  nothing  to  do  with  us.  One  has  to  put  up  with  a 
number  of  things  in  this  world  that  one  does  not  like.  Besides, 
he  can  let  the  rooms  to  somebody  else." 

"We  shall  probably  have  to  pay  for  them,  my  dear.  You 
appear  quite  to  forget  that  fact." 

"  Only  for  the  time  we've  occupied  them.  You've  never  been 
such  a  fool,  John,  as  to  take  them  on  by  the  week  ?  " 
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"  Well,  you  see,  Tm  not  quite  sure.  I  wrote  to  Herr  Goldmann, 
and  said  something  about  staying  on  if  we  were  comfortable,  in 
which  case  he  ought  to  reduce  his  prices,  and  he  may  have  mis- 
understood my  meaning." 

"  Not  if  you  had  stated  it  clearly.  But  I  never  knew  such  a 
muddler  as  you  in  my  life.  You  have  a  perfect  talent  for  making 
a  mess  of  things.  You'd  better  let  me  speak  to  Herr  Goldmann. 
Fm  not  afraid  of  him." 

"  We've  got  to  make  sure  of  the  lodgings  first,"  said  Mr. 
Davidson  in  reply.  "  It's  no  use  giving  warning  here  until  we 
have  some  place  to  go  to.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  inform  him 
of  our  change  of  plans,  when  we've  secured  the  rooms." 

"  True,  I  forgot   that.     Hetty,  are  you   ready  ?     We'll   have 
something  to  eat  first   and  after  luncheon  we'll  call  at  every 
house  on  the  Untere  Promenade  and  ask  if  they  have  any  rooms 
to  let.     And  Hetty,"  stopping  short  as  a  bright  idea  struck  her. 
"  Yes,  mamma,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  If — if  we  have  any  luck,  we  might  even  get  into  the  same 
house  as  the  Princess  Fustian.  Who  knows  ?  "  and  she  smiled 
brightly.  "  More  improbable  things  have  happened  before  now. 
It  would  be  very  convenient  too,  for  when  her  Royal  Highness 
wanted  you  as  a  model,  all  she  need  do  would  be  to  send  her 
maid  to  tap  at  our  door.  And  then  if  you  got  intimate,  you  and 
the  young  Princesses  might  play  duets  together." 

Hetty  burst  out  into  a  clear  peal  of  laughter.  Her  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  was  fairly  tickled  by  the  grand,  visionary  plans 
which  her  mother  evidently  entertained. 

"  Oh,  mamma  !  "  she  said.  "  How  you  do  run  ahead  to  be  sure. 
Your  imagination  carries  you  away,  and  all  because  a  stout, 
middle-aged  lady  happened  to  smile  at  me  last  night." 

"  How  dare  you  talk  of  the  Princess  in  that  disparaging  man- 
ner ?  "  said  Mrs.  Davidson  angrily. 

"  But,  mamma,  she  is  stout,  and  she  is  middle-aged.  You  can't 
alter  facts." 

"  Tut,  child,  she's  nothing  of  the  sort" 

"What  is  she  then?"  inquired  Hetty,  wonderingly  asking 
herself  if  her  eyesight  were  untrustworthy. 

"She  is  a — Princess,  and  not  to  be  criticised  like  ordinary 
beings.  Why,  if  she  were  as  old  as  the  hills  and  as  ugly  as  sin, 
people  would  still  bow  down  to  her.     I  know  I  should  for  one. 
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Nobody  shall  ever  be  able  to  say  of  me  that  I  am  not  loyal  to 
the  backbone."  Whereupon  Mrs.  Davidson  adjusted  her  best 
and  most  gorgeous  bonnet  and  announced  that  she  was  quite 
ready  to  descend  from  the  attics  in  search  of  luncheon. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN   SEARCH  OF   ROOMS.' 

"  Are  you  coming  with  us,  John,  or  not  ?  "  asked  the  estimable 
lady,  after  she  had  contrived  to  eat  a  most  excellent  meal,  and 
felt  disposed  to  take  a  brighter  view  of  things  in  general  than  she 
had  done  during  the  forenoon. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  can*t.  I  must  stay  in  on  account  of  the 
doctor,  who  I  am  expecting  at  two  o'clock.  By-the-way,  Hetty, 
we  promised  your  friend  Miss  Dawkins  that  we  would  go  to  the 
lawn-tennis  ground  at  four,  so  don't  be  late,  there's  a  good  girl. 
You'll  find  me  here  when  you  come  back." 

"  We  shall  not  be  gone  more  than  an  hour,"  said  Mrs.  David- 
son graciously.  "  I  shouldn't  dream  of  leaving  you  alone  for  so 
long  as  you  left  me  this  morning,  knowing  from  experience  how 
dull  it  is  to  be  cooped  up  in  a  strange  hotel  all  by  oneself.  You 
will  have  the  doctor  too  to  amuse  you,  so  good-bye,  John. 
Take  care  of  yourself." 

"  Good-bye,  my  dear.  Don't  do  anything  imprudent,"  he  said, 
with  a  smile. 

"  No  fear  of  that,"  she  retorted.  "  I'm  like  Mrs.  Gilpin,  and 
though  on  pleasure  bent,  possess  a  frugal  mind." 

When  they  got  out  into  the  street,  Mrs.  Davidson  heaved  a 
sigh  of  relief. 

"  I  was  afraid  he  meant  to  come  with  us,"  she  said  to  Hetty. 
"It's  quite  a  comfort  to  get  off  by  oneself,  for  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  I  didn't  particularly  want  your  father's  company. 
He's  only  in  the  way,  and  always  insists  on  shoving  in  his  oar, 
just  when  I'm  in  the  middle  of  my  say.  And  there's  nothing 
more  annoying  than  to  be  interrupted  in  that  way,  especially  by 
a  person  who  does  not  half  understand  what  you're  talking  about, 
and  mixes  everything  up.  Just  see  what  a  muddle  he  made  of 
that  Herr  Goldmann  business.  If  he  had  left  it  to  me,  I  should 
have  been  as  sharp  again.  Now  I'll  be  bound,  Hetty,  that  you 
and  I  will  find  ever  so  much  nicer  lodgings,  aye  and  cheaper  too, 
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than  if  your  father  had  insisted  on  accompanying  us."  And  the 
good  lady  shook  out  her  skirts  with  a  self-satisfaction  which 
seldom  forsook  her. 

She  was  one  of  those  happily-constituted  people  who  think 
nothing  of  anybody  else,  but  everything  of  Number  One. 

Hetty  made  no  response.  Young  as  she  was  she  had  already 
learnt  that  on  many  occasions  silence  proved  golden  in  com- 
parison with  speech.  Fortunately  her  mother  was  occupied  with 
her  own  train  of  thoughts,  and  hurried  along  without  speaking 
again,  until  they  came  to  the  commencement  of  the  Untere 
Promenade.  Here  she  suddenly  stopped  short,  and  looking  the 
girl  full  in  the  face,  said  with  a  little,  nervous,  introductory  laugh  : 

"  Hetty,  do  you  know  what  Tm  going  to  do  ?  I  couldn't  tell 
your  father,  for  he  always  throws  cold  water  on  my  schemes." 

"  No,  mamma,  I  haven't  the  least  idea,"  answered  Hetty,  sur- 
prised by  her  mother's  important  and  resolute  air. 

"  I'm  not  one  to  do  things  by  halves,"  resumed  Mrs.  Davidson, 
gaining  courage  from  the  familiar  sound  of  her  own  voice. 
"  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have,  that's  what  I  always  say." 

"  It's  an  excellent  motto,  if  you  only  get  opportunities  of  act- 
ing up  to  it,"  said  Hetty. 

"  You  must  make  opportunities,"  continued  Mrs.  Davidson  in 
an  excited  tone,  "  and  that  is  exactly  what  I  intend  doing.  Now 
all  the  time  I  was  eating  my  luncheon,  and  drinking  my  Hock- 
heimer — which  by-the-way  was  not  half  bad — I  was  maturing  a 
fine  idea.  Yes,"  she  repeated,  nodding  her  head  impressively, 
"  a  really  fine  idea." 

"  Mamma,  don't  be  so  mysterious.  Tell  me  what  it  is,  for  good- 
ness' sake." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Davidson,  triumphantly.  "  I've  roused  your 
curiosity  at  last.  I  thought  I  should,  though  you  do  think  it 
grand  to  pretend  to  be  so  extremely  indifferent.  Well,  I  re- 
solved," and  the  words  came  very  slowly  and  distinctly,  "to 
march  boldly  up  to  Madame  Lisbeth's  house,  and  ask  if  she  had 
any  rooms  to  let     There ! " 

"That's  where  the  Princess  Fustian  lives,  is  it  not?"  said 
Hetty,  to  whom  this  plan  did  not  seem  wholly  to  recommend 
itself. 

"Precisely.  May  I  ask  what  your  objections  are  to  our  in- 
habiting the  same  abode,  always  supposing  that  Madame  Lisbeth 
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should  have  a  vacant  suite  of  apartments  ?  One  person's  money- 
is  as  good  as  another's,  I  presume,  and  your  father  has  got 
plenty,  if  he  would  only  spend  it  and  not  be  so  close-fisted.  I 
quite  think,  with  him,  that  it's  not  right  to  waste  on  ordinary 
occasions ;  but  this  is  an  ^jr-traordinary  one,  and  we  may  never 
get  such  a  chance  again  in  our  lives." 

Hetty  averted  her  head.  She  did  not  care  to  meet  her 
mother's  cold,  glittering  eyes.  Somehow  they  inspired  her  with 
a  sense  of  shame,  which  she  had  not  courage  to  analyse  for  fear 
of  the  revelations  such  analysis  might  bring.  Her  respect  was 
already  based  on  very  slender  foundations.  She  had  no  desire 
consciously  to  destroy  it  altogether,  or  to  hasten  a  result  which 
in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  already  knew  was  merely  a  question  ot 
time.  Mrs.  Davidson  appeared  quite  disappointed  at  finding 
that  she  had  failed  to  evoke  an  enthusiasm  corresponding  to  her 
own.     Hetty's  silence  was  decidedly  uncomfortable. 

"  Why  don't  you  speak  ?  "  she  asked  sharply. 

"  Because,"  said  Hetty,  reluctantly,  "  I  have  nothing  to  say. 
The  few  remarks  that  I  might  venture  to  make  are  not  likely  to 
prove  agreeable,  therefore  it  is  wiser  to  withhold  them." 

Mrs.  Davidson  stamped  her  foot  on  the  pavement. 

"  Really,  Hetty,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I've  no  patience  with  you. 
Since  you've  been  to  that  detestable  school  at  Brighton  and  con- 
sorted with  carpet-makers'  daughters,  and  goodness  knows  how 
many  other  low,  bad-mannered  people,  you  have  regularly 
descended  to  their  level.  The  idea  of  your  fancying  that  you 
know  better  than  me,  and  are  qualified  to  teach  me  how  to 
behave.  Just  as  if,  in  my  youth,  I  had  not  been  brought  up 
among  the  best  in  the  land.  And  I  can  tell  you  this,  miss, 
nothing  but  money  misfortunes,  for  which  I  was  not  responsible, 
ever  induced  me  to  stoop  so  low  as  to  marry  your  father.  But 
this  is  what  comes  of  forsaking  one's  own  class,  and  being 
tempted  by  wealth  to  enter  into  commoner  spheres.  It's  a 
judgment." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Hetty,  bewildered  by  so  unpro- 
voked an  exhibition  of  temper. 

"  What  do  I  mean  ?  Oh  !  you  know  well  enough  what  I  mean. 
I  mean  that  I  won't  have  my  actions  censured  and  criticised  by 
a  chit  of  a  girl  like  you,  not  yet  out  of  her  teens.  It's  indecent, 
it's  preposterous,  it's — it's  monstrous." 
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"  I  never  presumed  to  find  fault  with  your  actions,"  said  Hetty. 
'*  If  I  did,  it  would  not  influence  them." 

"  Oh,  don't  try  to  get  out  of  it  like  that     You  condemn  them 
in  your  thoughts.     Fm  sharper  than  you  imagine." 

Hetty  turned  red  with  indignation.     She  naturally  had  a  good 
temj^er,  but  it  was  getting  roused. 

"  Mamma,"  she  said  bitterly,  "  you  are  both  unfair  and  unjust. 
Do  you  wish  to  quarrel  even  with  my  thoughts,  and  to  deny  my 
right  to  them  ?  God  knows  how  hard  I  try  to  please  you,  to 
live  in  peace,  since  we  cannot  live  lovingly  as  mother  and 
daughter  should.  And  yet,  with  all  my  efforts,  it  seems  that 
nothing  I  say  or  do  can  satisfy  you.  If  I  talk,  you  bid  me  be 
silent.  If  I  am  quiet,  you  tell  me  to  speak.  You,"  and  her  lip 
began  to  quiver,  "  are  making  my  life  ve-very  unhappy." 

"Come,  come,  Hetty,"  returned  Mrs.  Davidson,  a  little  bit 
alarmed  at  the  emotion  she  had  called  forth,  and  feeling  that 
perhaps  she  had  been  rather  too  hard  on  the  girl,  "  you  needn't 
flare  up  like  that  about  a  mere  trifle.  You  do  take  things  up  in 
such  a  hasty,  wrong-headed  fashion.  Now,  I  fancied  you  would 
be  delighted  at  hearing  it  was  my  intention  to  apply  for  rooms  at 
Madame  Lisbeth's,  and  if  your  feelings  are  hurt,  I  can  assure  you 
mine  are  much  more  so,  by  the  cold  and  unsympathetic  manner 
in  which  you  have  listened  to  my  plans.  Mr.  Davidson  himself 
could  not  have  been  a  greater  wet-blanket." 

"  Why  Madame  Lisbeth's  ?  "  cried  Hetty,  impatiently.  "  Why 
not  Madame  anybody  else  ?  " 

"  You  goose,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Davidson,  with  candid  contempt. 
"  For  the  very  simple  reason  that  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess 
Fustian  happens  to  be  at  Madame  Lisbeth's,  and  not  at  Madame 
Somebody  else's." 

Hetty  smothered  a  groan.  It  was  a  foolish  question  to  have 
asked.  She  might  have  known  the  answer  beforehand.  To  argue 
the  point  further  was  useless.  She  had  an  inherent  feeling  that 
her  mother's  desire  to  dog  the  royal  lady  was  snobbish  in  the 
extreme,  but  as  no  good  could  be  gained  from  volunteering  her 
opinions  she  kept  them  to  herself.  If  a  person  were  wanting  in 
delicacy,  it  was  a  hopeless  task  to  try  and  inspire  it.  Thus 
Hetty  reasoned,  as  she  walked  by  the  maternal  side,  and  inwardly 
communed  whether  it  would  be  a  proper  and  justifiable  proceed- 
ing on  her  part,  when  they  neared  the  abode  of  Royalty,  to  turn 
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tail  and  run  home.  The  inclination  to  act  in  this  manner  was 
great,  but  Mrs.  Davidson,  as  if  guessing  what  was  passing  through 
Hetty's  mind,  kept  her  gimlet-like  eye  fixed  upon  the  girl, 
and  deprived  her  of  individual  power  of  movement,  much  as 
some  poisonous  rattle-snake  deprives  a  poor,  harmless  bird  of 
volition. 

Before  the  iron  gate  of  Number  112,  they  finally  came  to  a 
halt,  in  order  to  allow  Mrs.  Davidson  to  closely  examine  the 
exterior  of  the  building.  Madame  Lisbeth's  was  a  handsome 
white  house — yet  not  more  handsome  than  many  of  its  compan- 
ions— standing  a  little  way  back  from  the  road,  and  divided  from 
it  by  a  small  garden,  containing  an  arbour  in  one  corner,  entirely 
overgrown  by  a  virginian  creeper.  To  the  rear  of  the  house  could 
be  seen  a  spacious  court-yard,  where  apparently  the  principal 
entrance  was  situated.  The  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  were 
covered  in  by  a  piece  of  matting,  which  formed  an  apology  for 
a  verandah,  and  effectually  screened  their  inmates  from  vision. 
Mrs.  Davidson  gazed  at  it  with  awe-struck  eyes. 

"  Now,  I  shouldn't  wonder,  Hetty,"  she  said,  finding  it  conveni- 
ent to  forget  their  recent  little  difference,  "  if  that  is  where  Her 
Royal  Highness  is.  How  odd  it  must  seem,  after  all  the  grand 
palaces  to  which  she  is  accustomed  in  every  Court  of  Europe,  to 
be  in  ordinary  rooms  like  these,  such  as  you  or  I  or  any  com- 
moner might  occupy." 

"I  should  think  the  Princess  must  find  it  a  great  relief  to 
escape  from  the  palaces  now  and  again,"  said  Hetty.  "  I  know 
I  should  if  I  were  in  her  place.  One  must  get  dreadfully  tired  of 
pomp  and  ceremony  after  a  time,  and  long  to  go  about,  and  do 
as  other  people  do.  I  don't  know  that  I  should  care  to  be  a 
Princess  on  the  whole.  To  begin  with,  the  poor  things  can  never 
marry  who  they  like,  their  husbands  are  just  chosen  for  them 
without  their  having  any  say  in  the  matter,  and  some  of  them  get 
bits  of  boys,  and  some  of  them  regular  old  frumps  who  they  know 
little  or  nothing  about." 

"  Tut  1  Hetty !  How  foolishly  you  talk  to  be  sure.  I  can't 
bear  to  hear  you.  It  shows  such  a  want  of  common  sense. 
However,  as  you're  never  likely  to  be  a  Princess,  it  does  not  so 
much  matter,  only  it  sounds  ridiculous  for  other  people." 

"  Other  people  might  agree  with  me,"  said  Hetty,  stoutly. 

"  Not  they.     And  now,"  continued  her  mother,  "  since  we've 
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had  a  good  look  at  the  outside  of  the  house,  we  can  proceed  to 
business.  Hetty,"  turning  round  to  the  girl  as  she  spoke,  "do 
you  know  what  *  Have  you  any  rooms  to  let  ?  *  is  in  German  ?  " 

Hetty  reluctantly  signified  that  she  did.  It  was  one  of  the 
phrases  which  she  happened  to  have  learnt  in  Dr.  Otto's  exercise 
book. 

"  Very  well  then,"  resumed  Mrs.  Davidson.  "  This  is  what  I 
propose.  rU  ring  the  bell,  and  stand  a  little  in  front  of  you,  so 
as  to  let  whoever  opens  the  door  see  that  I  am  a  somebody,  and 
not  a  mere  casual  visitor  come  to  ask  about  the  rooms  out  of 
curiosity.  And  after  the  maid-servant  has  had  plenty  of  time  to 
take  in  my  handsome  gown,  my  brand  new  eight-button  gloves," 
— stretching  out  her  hands  complacently — "  and  above  all,  my 
best  Sunday  bonnet,  only  sent  home  last  Wednesday  from 
Madame  Lechertier — in  short,  when  she  has  satisfied  herself  that 
Tm  respectable  from  the  crown  of  my  head  to  the  soles  of  my 
feet,  then  you  can  step  forward  and  confirm  the  good  impression 
already  made  by  my  appearance  by  inquiring,  in  your  very  best 
German,  whether  any  rooms  are  to  be  let  within." 

Having  arranged  this  programme  to  her  entire  satisfaction, 
Mrs.  Davidson  briskly  entered  the  court-yard  and  rang  for  admis- 
sion. Her  little  plan  of  action,  so  carefully  prepared,  was,  how- 
ever, destined  to  be  upset,  by  a  circumstance  which  the  good  lady 
had  not  taken  into  calculation.  After  an  anxious  pause,  the  door 
was  at  length  opened  by  an  old,  very  lean  and  shrunken  woman, 
possessing  a  shrewd  parchment-like  face,  the  texture  of  which 
was  crossed  and  re-crossed  by  an  infinity  of  wrinkles.  A  white- 
frilled  cap,  very  highly  starched,  surrounded  her  venerable,  but 
not  unpleasant  visage,  and  hid  beneath  its  liberal  dimensions  the 
scanty  remnants  of  her  ^grizzled  locks.  She  wore  a  stuff  gown, 
dark  blue  in  colour,  barely  reaching  to  the  ankles,  a  checked  linen 
apron,  and  a  red  woollen  shawl  firmly  pinned  over  her  hollow 
chest  When  her  eyes  rested  on  Mrs.  Davidson's  substantial 
form,  clad  in  all  the  glories  of  a  rich  satin,  a  velvet  dolman,  and 
a  black  and  gold  bonnet  towering  half  a  yard  above  the  wearer's 
head,  she  smiled  with  the  utmost  friendliness,  and  said  in  very 
fair  English : 

"  Good  afternoon,  my  lady." 

Mrs.  Davidson  was  so  enchanted  to  find  herself  taken  for  a 
member  of  the  aristocracy,  and  also  at  being  addressed  in  her 
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native  tongue,  that  there  and  then  she  forgot  all  about  Hetty, 
and  their  pre-concerted  arrangement 

"  You  speak  English  ?  "  she  said  graciously. 

"  Ach !  yes,  my  lady.     A  leetle,  not  motch." 

"  We  are  looking  for  lodgings.  I  have  come  to  ask  if  you  have 
any  rooms  to  let  ?  " 

"  Ow  many  do  you  want  ?  "  asked  Madame  Lisbeth — for  it  was 
she — surveying  her  visitors  with  a  hawk-like  eye,  which  appar- 
ently summed  them  up  in  a  moment.     "  Two,  tree  ?  " 

"  Yes,  two  good  bedrooms  and  a  sitting-room,  and  a  room  for 
my  maid.  I  cannot  do  without  a  maid,"  added  Mrs.  Davidson, 
pompously. 

Madame  Lisbeth  nodded  her  head  as  if  she  were  quite  accus- 
tomed to  the  helplessness  or  grandeur — ^whichever  way  one  liked 
to  look  at  it — of  English  ladies  in  general.  "  I  'ave  dem,"  she 
said,  after  a  moment's  reflection.  "  I  'ave  de  rooms,  but  not  till 
de  day  after  to-morrow.     Can  you  wait  zo  long  ?  " 

"  We  should  have  to  if  you  are  unable  to  ^\v^  us  them  any 
sooner,"  replied  Mrs.  Davidson,  with  a  delighted  glance  at  Hetty, 
whose  countenance,  however,  betrayed  no  particular  expression 
of  joy. 

"  Lord  and  Lady  Augustus  Kirkpatrick  are  in  de  rooms  at  de 
prezent  moment,"  said  Madame  Lisbeth.  "  My  *ouse  is  quite  full, 
and  'as  been  zo  for  de  last  fortnight  Princess  Fustian  and  family, 
dey  occupy  de  whole  of  de  ground  floor.  I  'ave  only  de  first 
floor  to  let,  and  already  dere  'ave  been  zome  ladies  to  make 
enquiries  after  it" 

"  The  first  floor  would  do  very  well  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Davidson. 
"  I  should  not  mind  one  flight  of  stairs,  especially  if  they  were 
not  very  steep.     Could  you  show  us  the  rooms  by  any  chance  ?  " 

"It  zo  'appens,  yes.  'Is  lordzhip  and  *er  ladyzhip  are  gone 
to  Frankfort  for  de  day.     Come  dis  way,  if  you  pleaze." 

They  stepped  into  the  hall,  and  as  they  did  so  heard  strains 
of  music.  The  player  was  playing  one  of  Beethoven's  sonatas  in 
a  masterly  fashion.  The  touch  was  rather  that  of  a  professional 
than  of  an  amateur,  and  bespoke  a  cultivated  musician.  Madame 
Lisbeth  stopped  to  listen  and  smiled,  wagging  her  old  head 
approvingly  from  side  to  side. 

"  De  Princess  play  well,"  she  said.  "  I  'ope  you  no  dizlike  de 
zound  of  de  piano." 
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"  Oh  !  dear  no,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Davidson,  very  much  impressed. 
"  I  dote  on  music.  What  wonderful  execution,  what  brilliancy, 
what  finish  !  My  daughter  plays  too,"  signifying  Hetty  with  a 
motion  of  the  hand.  "  She  has  had  the  best  of  masters.  No 
expense  has  been  spared  upon  her.  Herr  Riesler  and  Herr 
Strummer  thought  most  highly  of  her  talent." 

"  Zo  !  "  exclaimed  Madame  Lisbeth,  with  as  much  interest  as 
if  Herr  Riesler  and  Herr  Strummer  were  familiar  household 
names  in  the  musical  world,  which,  needless  to  say,  they  were 
not,  but  belonged,  on  the  contrary,  to  two  poor,  humble  school- 
drudges  unknown  to  fame.  "De  young  lady  has  had  many 
advantages."  So  saying,  she  preceded  her  visitors  up  the  stairs, 
which  were  broad  and  easy.  This  fact  Mrs.  Davidson 
triumphantly  pointed  out  to  Hetty,  as  if  wishing  to  prove  how 
right  she  had  been  from  first  to  last  in  insisting  on  coming  to 
Madame  Lisbeth's  house.  The  rooms  were  very  superior  to 
those  at  tlie  hotel,  being  large,  light  and  clean,  whilst  both 
mother  ai»d  daughter  rejoiced  to  perceive  that  each  bedroom 
possessed  |2i  small  hanging  wardrobe  in  addition  to  a  fair-sized 
chest  of  drawers.  Moreover,  the  sitting-room  was  rendered 
attractive  "by  a  truly  captivating  balcony  which  overlooked  the 
promenade,  and  where,  as  Mrs.  Davidson  whispered  in  an  aside 
to  Hetty,  they  could  sit  all  day  if  they  pleased,  listening  to  the 
royal  music  and  the  royal  voices  down  below.  This  thought 
was  not  merely  so  fascinating,  but  also  so  exciting,  that  only 
after  a  lengthy  stay,  during  which  Mrs.  Davidson  gleaned  various 
little  pieces  of  information  about  the  Princess,  did  it  occur  to  her 
to  ask  the  price  of  these  quite  too  charming  rooms. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  BRUTE  OF  A   HUSBAND. 

"  My  lady, "  said  Madame  Lisbeth,  ever  r^dy  to  come  to 
business,  "  I  virant  two  hundred  and  seventy  marks  a  week  for  dis 
suite  of  apartments." 

"  Two  hundred  and  seventy  marks  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  David- 
son in  dismay.     "  Oh  !  but  that  is  enormous." 

"  Do  you  tink  so,  my  lady  ?  "  said  Madame  Lisbeth  quietly,  not 
moving  a  muscle  of  her  face. 
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"  Yes,  indeed.  Why,  do  you  know  how  much  it  is  in  English 
money  ?     It*s  thirteen  pounds  ten  shillings  a  week." 

"Nevertheless,"  rejoined  the  proprietress  firmly,  "dat  is  de 
price.     I  cannot  take  less." 

"  Surely  you  might  make  some  reduction  if  we  stayed  for 
a  month,"  urged  Mrs.  Davidson.  "There  are  four  of  us, 
remember." 

Madame  Lisbeth  made  a  rapid  calculation. 

"  I  will  trow  in  de  maid's  room,  just  to  oblige.  More  dan  dat 
I  cannot  do.  It  is  de  'eight  of  de  zeason  and  de  'ouses  *ere  are 
very  dear.  If  I  do  not  let  my  rooms  well  in  de  zummer,  I 
cannot  live  in  de  winter  time." 

"Dear,  dear,"  cried  Mrs.  Davidson.  "Was  there  ever  any- 
thing so  provoking  ?  Now  if  the  rooms  had  been  just  half  the 
sum,  I  should  not  have  hesitated.  Is  it  impossible  to  persuade 
you  to  take  any  less  ?  " 

"  My  lady,"  said  Madame  Lisbeth,  infusing  a  touch  of  severity 
into  her  voice,  "  I  cannot  do  it.  Mine  is  one  of  de  bast  'ouses  in 
Homburg,  and  none  but  de  best  people  come  to  it.  Dose  who 
tink  my  price  too  'igh,  go  zomewhere  else." 

"  I  shall  have  to  consult  my  husband,"  returned  Mrs.  Davidson, 
divided  between  her  desire  to  sleep  beneath  the  same  roof  as 
Royalty,  and  what  she  considered  the  exorbitancy  of  the  rent 
demanded. 

"May  I  beg  dat  you  will  dezide  quicklee?"  said  Madame 
Lisbeth.  "  Dere  is  anoder  party  after  de  rooms,  who  most 
likely  vil  take  dem  dis  afternoon.  I  expect  de  lady  at  five 
o'clock." 

"At  least  promise  to  keep  them  till  you  hear  from  me.  I 
will  let  you  know  one  way  or  the  other  in  an  hour's  time." 

"  Ach  !  mein  Gott,  why  not  make  up  your  ladyship's  mind  ? 
De  suite  is  zo  comfortable,  zo  clean.  Dere  is  not  anoder  one 
like  it  in  all  Homburg.  Even  de  Princess's  rooms  is  not  zo 
good." 

"Aren't  they  really?"  said  Mrs.  Davidson  with  considerable 
curiosity,  and  a  growing  conviction  that  she  never  could  be 
happy  in  any  other  house  but  Madame  Lisbeth's.  "  You  do 
astonish  me." 

"  It  is  de  truth.  My  lady,  dezide.  Believe  me,  you  will  not 
do  better.      You  English,"  persuasively,  "are  zo  rich.     If  you 
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are  comfortable  what  difference  do  a  few  marks  make  ?      Dey 
will  not  ruin  you." 

Her  eloquence  took  effect.      This  specious  address  produced 
a  distinct  impression  on  her  listener.      Mrs.  Davidson  began  to 
waver.     She  asked  herself  why,  in  so  small  a  matter,  she  could 
not  act  independently  of  her  husband.      The  thing  once  done 
he  could  but  scold,  and  that  he  did  every  day  of  his  life,  both 
with  and  without  provocation.       If  Hetty  had  joined  her  per- 
suasions to  Madame  Lisbeth's,  or  given  the  slightest  symptoms 
of  encouragement,  the  probabilities  are  she  would  have  adopted 
a  bold  course   of  action,   but  Hetty  stood   by  like  a   dummy, 
her   face   a    perfect  blank.      And  then  her  better  halfs   stern 
countenance,    with    its    dark,    shaggy    eyebrows    and    rugged 
features,  rose  up  before  her,  and  she  hesitated.     No,  she  dared  not 
assume  the  responsibility.     Easily  as  he  was  to  be  managed  in 
some  things,  he  was  not  to  be  managed  in  all,  and  he  enter- 
tained a  distinct  aversion  to  parting  with  his  money. 

"  Alas  ! "  she  said  with  a  mournful  shake  of  the  head  in 
answer  to  Madame  Lisbeth's  speech.  "  I  cannot  make  any 
definite  arrangement  until  I  have  seen  Mr.  Davidson.  I  must 
go  back  to  the  hotel  and  let  you  know  his  decision  as  soon  as 
possible." 

Upon  which,  with  a  shrug  of  disappointment  from  Madame 
Lisbeth,  who  would  have  preferred  to  clinch  the  bargain,  they 
descended  to  the  ground  floor.  Now  there  happened  to  be  a  nail 
sticking  out  on  the  lowest  step  which  detained  Hetty's  dress. 
She  stooped  to  set  it  free,  and  this  necessitated  a  stoppage.  And 
whilst  the  trio  stood  there,  a  door  opposite  to  them  opened 
suddenly,  and  no  less  a  person  than  the  Princess  Fustian 
appeared,  followed  by  her  daughters,  all  three  clad  in  walking 
costume. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Madame  Lisbeth,"  said  the  Princess  in  a 
clear,  hearty  voice,  as  she  caught  sight  of  her  venerable  land- 
lady. 

The  old  woman  executed  a  profound  xurtsey,  whilst,  seized  by 
an  overwhelming  access  of  loyalty,  Mrs.  Davidson  dipped  down 
until  she  looked  as  if  she  were  playing  at  cheseecakes.  When 
she  had  regained  an  upright  position,  the  Princess  had  passed 
out  at  the  door,  and  she  was  trembling  with  excitement  from 
head  to  foot. 

9* 
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"  Hetty,"  she  whispered  to  her  daughter,  "  let's  make  haste  and 
be  going.  We  can  walk  behind  her  Royal  Highness  and  get 
a  good  view  of  her  back.  Dear  me  !  Just  to  think  of  our  being 
so  near.  I  feel  all  of  a  fluster,  but  what  a  mercy  it  was  I  had  on 
my  best  bonnet.  I  had  a  kind  of  presentiment  that  something  of 
this  sort  might  happen."  And  grasping  Hetty  by  the  hand,  she 
waddled  off,  following  closely  in  the  wake  of  the  royal  personages 
ahead.  A  little  too  closely  indeed,  for  upon  the  Princess  Fustian 
suddenly  turning  round,  as  if  she  had  forgotten  something,  the 
ladies  were  almost  face  to  face. 

Mrs.  Davidson  was  wont  to  tell  the  story  afterwards  with  man\' 
embellishments,  declaring  that  it  was  the  very  proudest  moment 
of  her  life  ;  but  if  this  were  so,  she  looked  uncommonly  awk^'-ard 
and  confused  upon  the  occasion.  The  Princess,  however,  never 
even  looked  at  her,  but  contented  herself  with  casting  an  admiring 
glance  at  Hetty,  whom  she  appeared  to  recognise.  Mrs.  David- 
son tottered  up  against  the  iron  railings  for  support.  Her  bosom 
was  heaving  like  the  ocean  ;  her  breath  came  in  short,  quick 
gasps.  Quite  five  minutes  elapsed  before  she  regained  her 
equanimity  and  found  her  voice. 

"  Are  you  not  well,  mamma  ?  "  asked  Hetty,  gazing  wonder- 
ingly  at  her  mother's  flushed  countenance. 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,"  she  answered  faintly.  Then  as  she  began 
to  recover  from  the  shock  of  the  encounter,  she  smiled  in  a 
forced  and  unnatural  manner,  and  added :  "  It's — it's  only 
because  I'm  not  used  to  it.  Since  I  married  your  father,  I — I've 
got  a  little  out  of  the  way  of  mixing  with  the  upper  classes.  He 
has  dragged  me  down,  but  I  don't  mean  to  be  dragged  do\m 
any  longer.  I've  capabilities  of  rising  within  me.  I  feel  them. 
When  I  stood  so  close  to  the  Princess,  that  I  could  almost  have 
kissed  her,  or  she  me,  my  spirit  seemed  positively  to  bound  back 
into  its  proper  sphere." 

"Like  an  india-rubber  ball ?"  inquired  Hetty  maliciously. 

'  Well,  no,  not  exactly,  but  like  a "  pausing  in  search  of  a 

suitable  simile,  but  not  succeeding  in  finding  one,  "  like  a — never 
mind  what.  It  don't  signify,  and  I  know  what  I  mean,  which 
after  all,  is  the  great  thing.  Now  about  these  rooms.  We  must 
positively  persuade  your  father  to  take  them.  I  shall  be  miser- 
able anywhere  else,  and  if  they  are  dear,  why,  we  can  economize 
in  our  food,  and  in  a  dozen  different  ways.     But  the  rooms  we 
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must  have;  for  only  think,  we  should  be  meeting  her  Royal 
Highness  every  day,  and  then  I  should  quite  get  over  this  foolish 
nervousness  which  has  upset  me  to-day.  Hetty,  see  what  you 
can  do  to  talk  your  father  round  to  our  way  of  thinking.'* 

"  Don't  say  our,  say  yours,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  touch  of  irre- 
pressible scorn. 

"Well,  then,  mine,  if  you  like  it  better.  Hetty,  dear,  do  try 
and  persuade  him.  It  will  make  me  so  happy,  happier  than 
I  have  been  for  years,  and  he  sets  a  good  deal  of  store  on  your 
opinion  in  some  things.  If  you  will  only  back  me  up,  I  think  we 
flight  get  him  to  overlook  the  money  part  of  the  business,  just 
for  once." 

**  I  doubt  it,"  said  Hetty.  **  However,  to  please  you,  mamma,  I 
will  do  my  best     For  myself,  I  am  indifferent" 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear.  By-the-way,  Hetty,  did  you  notice 
those  charming  felt  hats  in  a  shop  window  as  we  came  along  ? 
There  was  such  a  sweet  white  one,  I  think  I  shall  have  to  buy  it 
for  you." 

Hetty  expressed  her  thanks,  but  not  altogether  cordially.  Ths 
gift  savoured  too  much  of  a  bribe  to  please  her. 

Directly  they  reached  home,  Mrs.  Davidson  at  once  launched 
out  about  the  rooms  to  her  husband.  With  considerable  talent, 
she  dwelt  at  great  length  on  their  advantages,  and  their  superior- 
ity over  those  which  they  at  present  occupied.  He  raised  her 
hopes  by  lending  a  favourable  ear,  but  when,  in  answer  to  his 
queries,  she  was  reluctantly  forced  to  reveal  the  price,  it  proved 
fatal  to  her  aspirations.  No  amount  of  argument,  nor  coaxing, 
not  even  the  prospective  propinquity  of  a  Princess  could  induce 
Mr.  Davidson  to  pay  the  sum  demanded  by  Madame  Lisbeth  for 
her  rooms. 

"  It's  a  *  do/  "  he  kept  repeating,  "  a  regular  *  do  '  to  give  thir- 
teen pounds  ten  a  we^k  for  apartments." 

In  vain  his  wife  pleaded,  argued,  reasoned  and  scolded  by 
turns.  He  remained  obdurate,  much  to  the  poor  woman's 
despair,  and  at  last  sought  refuge  in  the  saying,  "  A  fool  and  his 
money  are  soon  parted." 

Finding  her  most  strenuous  efforts  unattended  by  success,  Mrs. 
Davidson  adopted  the  usual  female  tactics,  and  burst  into  tears. 
She  wept  very  profusely,  and  sighed  repeatedly,  exercising  no 
effort  to  restrain  her  grief.     On  the  contrary,  she  encouraged  it  to 
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the  utmost,  so  as  to  make  her  offending  spouse  aware  of  the  full 
extent  of  his  brutality. 

"  You— you  do  it  on  purpose,"  she  sobbed.  "  You  t — take  a 
delight  in  making  me  miserable,  and  in  th — thwarting  me  in 
every  way  that  you  can.  It's  ve — very  unkind.  I  wish  I'd  never 
come,  I — I  wish  I'd  stayed  at  home,  for  there  it  does  not 
m — matter  if  one  knows  nobody  but  a  set  of  old  frumps,  and 
is  not — not  allowed  to  make  acquaintances." 

"  Who's  preventing  you  from  making  acquaintances  ? "  he 
inquired. 

"  You  are.  You're  not  only  standing  in  my  light,  but  also  in 
H — Hetty's.  She  may  never  have  such  an  opportunity  again 
of — of  getting  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Royal  family.  But 
you  think  more  of  a  few  miserable  pounds  than  of  that.  You'd 
rather  see  your  wife  and  daughter  nobodies  than  open  your 
purse-strings,  and  if  Hetty  ends  by  making  a  bad  marriage — a 
thoroughly  common,  disappointing  marriage,  it  will  be  all — all 
your  fault." 

"  Hetty  won't  be  such  a  fool,'*  he  said  curtly.  "  She  knows  too 
well  what  the  consequences  are  of  such  folly." 

"  Consequences,  indeed !  Who  thinks  of  consequences  before- 
hand ?  Did  /  think  of  the  consequences  when  I  married  you  ?  1 
shouldn't  have  been  where  I  am  now,  if  I  had.  Oh,  dear,  oh, 
dear  !  "  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  in  an  agony  of  despair.  *'  I 
wish  I  were  dead.  I  wish  I  were  under  the  ground — anywhere 
rather  than  in  this  abominable  place.  I  might  have  been  so 
happy  at  Madame  Lisbeth's,  with  the  d — dear  Princess  to  keep 
me  company.  She  and  I  might  have  grown  to  be  bosom 
friends." 

"  Not  very  likely,"  he  interposed.  "  I  think  you  need  have  no 
regrets  on  that  score." 

She  checked  her  tears  and  sat  up. 

"  John,"  she  said,  with  a  sudden  access  of  rage,  as  the  complete 
downfall  of  her  castles  in  the  air  became  cruelly  apparent. 
"  You're  a  perfect  fiend,  that's  what  you  are ;  a  cold,  calculating, 
mean,  selfish  woman  torturer.     I  hate  you." 

He  changed  countenance,  and  the  muscles  round  the  corners 
of  his  eyes  quivered  perceptibly.  But,  by  a  strong  effort,  he 
managed  to  keep  his  temper.  Perhaps  he  felt,  that  in  the 
presence  of  their  young  daughter,  such  scenes  were  not  only 
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unseemly,  but  likely  to  produce  both  a  painful  and  demoralising 
effect. 

"  Hetty,"  he  said,  speaking  in  a  low,  stem  voice,  "  it  cannot  be 
very  pleasant  to  you,  listening  to  your  parents'  quarrelling ;  I 
think  you  had  better  go  and  get  dressed  for  the  lawn-tennis. 
When  your  mother  has  recovered  from  her  present  indis- 
position,"— ^he  put  it  mildly — "  I  will  be  ready  to  accompany  you." 

Hetty  rose  without  being  told  twice,  and  gladly  left  the  room. 
The  atmosphere  stifled  her.  She  could  feel  no  real  sympathy 
for  her  mother,  and  yet  in  a  way  she  pitied  her.  Her  aims  and 
ideals  seemed  so  small,  so  narrow  and  unexalted.  When  the 
girl  had  gone,  Mr.  Davidson  sat  down  opposite  his  wife,  and  said 
gravely : 

"  Emma,  you  are  at  liberty  to  abuse  me  as  you  like  when  we 
are  alone,  but  before  Hetty,  if  only  for  decency's  sake,  I  must  beg 
of  you  to  control  your  temper." 

"  My  temper !  I  like  that.  Every  one  who  knows  me,  except 
you,  says  I  have  the  best  temper  in  the  world." 

"  Probably  they  have  not  the  same  opportunities  of  witnessing 
it  that  I  enjoy." 

"  They  don't  take  the  same  spiteful  pleasure  in  ruffling  it,"  she 
retorted. 

"  We  are  wandering  from  the  point.  I  wish  you  to  remember 
this.  When  you  declare  that  you  hate  me,  kindly  reserve  the 
utterance  of  so  pretty  a  sentiment  for  our  private  entertainment. 
Repeat  it  now,  if  you  choose,  but  spare  Hetty  the  trying  ordeal 
of  hearing  her  father  denunciated  as  a  fiend.  Such  conduct 
cannot  make  her  love  you  the  better,  or  respect  me  the  more.  It 
serves  no  purpose,  save  to  occasion  needless  pain." 

Mrs.  Davidson  laughed  hysterically.  She  was  a  little  afraid  of 
him  in  his  present  mood. 

"  Hetty  knows  what  you  are,  as  well  as  I  do,"  she  rejoined, 
finding  it  difficult  to  defend  her  conduct.  "You  are  not  any 
more  liberal  to  her  than  to  me.  You  need  not  flatter  yourself 
that  she's  fond  of  you." 

"  Emma,"  he  said,  "  I  really  think  you  are  the  most  ungrateful 
woman  in  the  world.     You  have  everything  you  want " 

"  Oh,  have  I  ?  "  she  interrupted  sneeringly. 

"Everything,"  he  continued  in  a  slightly  heightened  key. 
"Good  eating," — it  was  characteristic  that  the  eating  came  first — 
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"  good  clothes  to  put  on  your  back,  a  good  house  to  live  in,  and 
servants,  horses  and  carriages  at  your  command.  Contrast  the 
position  which  you  now  occupy  with  that  you  were  in  before  our 
marriage.  Did  not  creditors  surround  you  on  all  sides  ?  Were 
you  not  almost  afraid  to  show  your  face  out  of  doors  ?  Had  you 
not  bailiffs  actually  in  the  house  you  inhabited,  prepared  to  seize 
your  personal  effects  ?  Who,  may  I  ask,  paid  them  off?  Who, 
believing  in  you  at  that  time  implicitly,  hastened  on  your  mar- 
riage, so  that  you  might  henceforth  escape  from  such  insults  ? 
And  who  when  he  had  married  you,  found  that  you  had  lied  to 
him  systematically,  and  were  very  far  from  being  the  lady  of 
good  birth  you  pretended  to  be.  No,  Mrs.  Davidson.  You  have 
nothing  to  accuse  me  of,  and  ought  to  be  the  last  person  to  throw 
my  stinginess  in  my  face." 

He  paused  a  moment  and  she  hung  her  head,  not  attempting 
any  reply.  These  reminiscences  were  terrible.  She  had  hoped 
that  they  had  long  since  been  forgotten. 

"  A  man  like  me,"  he  went  on,  with  gathering  passion,  "  who 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  has  been  forced  to  toil  day  after 
day  in  order  to  provide  himself  with  common  necessaries,  can't 
help  getting  to  know  the  value  of  money,  and  thinking  more  of 
it  than  the  favourites  of  Fortune,  born  with  a  golden  spoon  in 
their  mouth.  You  may  call  it  meanness  if  you  like  ;  the  fact 
remains  that  he  who  has  had  to  labour  hard  for  wealth,  does  not 
squander  it  lightly.  It  is  partly  the  fault  of  my  nature,  partly 
of  circumstances,  but  I  cannot  throw  away  on  idle  whims  the 
precious  gold  that  has  robbed  me  of  so  many  long  years  of  youth 
and  strength.  Emma,  if  you  are  a  wise  woman,  let  matters  be. 
Do  not  ask  me  to  launch  out  needlessly.  I  will  spend  what  is 
right  and  reasonable,  but  no  more  ;  and  not  for  all  the  Princesses 
in  Europe,"  bringing  his  massive  hand  heavily  down  on  the  table, 
"  will  I  allow  myself  to  be  cheated." 

So  saying,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Davidson  dried  her  eyes.  It  was  no  use  crying  now  that 
he  was  gone,  and  tears  could  not  produce  any  effect.  She  felt 
that  once  again,  as  in  the  olden  days  before  his  health  failed  him, 
he  had  gained  the  victory,  and  remained  master  of  the  situation. 
Even  in  his  old  age  there  was  something  strong  and  forcible 
about  him,  which  occasionally  made  itself  felt.  This  afternoon 
he  subjugated  her,  as  he  had  subjugated  her  during  the  first  years 
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of  their  married  life.  Was  she  too  growing  weak,  and  falling 
into  a  state  of  dotage  ?  No,  it  could  not  be.  She  was  younger 
than  he.  The  grave  yawned  nearer  for  him  than  for  her.  It 
flashed  across  her,  though,  that  she  had  possibly  been  pursuing  a 
mistaken  policy. 

"  It  may  be,"  she  murmured  to  herself,  "  that  I  have  driven 
him  a  little  too  hard  of  late.  He  has  spirit  left  still ;  more  than  I 
imagined,  and  a  memory — ^ah,  good  Heavens !  what  it  is  to  be 
unfortunate.     Will  he  never  forget  ?  " 

The  result  of  Mr.  Davidson's  private  conversation  with  his  wife 
was  that  she  did  not  fall  into  hysterics  as  she  had  fully  intended, 
but  presented  herself,  a  quarter-of-an-hour  later,  to  accompany 
him  and  Hetty  to  the  tennis-ground.  True,  her  face  was  red, 
but  her  manners  were  softer  and  more  subdued  than  for  many 
months  past. 

(7b  be  continued,) 


Mbat  wilt  Z\iO\x  ? 

By  MRS.  ALEXANDER   FRASER. 

Love,  love !  what  wilt  thou  with  this  heart  of  mine 
Nothing  see  I  fixed  or  sure  in  thee ; 

I  do  not  know  thee,  nor  what  deeds  are  thine. 
Love,  love  !  what  wilt  thou  ? 
Nothing  sure  or  fixed  in  thee  I  see. 

Shall  I  be  mute  ?  or  vows  with  prayer  combine  ? 

Ye  who  are  rich  in  love,  ah,  tell  it  me ! 
Shall  bitter  doubt  or  blessed  faith  be  mine  ? 
Love,  love !  what  wilt  thou  ? 

Nothing  sure  or  fixed  in  thee  I  see. 

Shall  my  lips  smile  softly,  or  shall  they  sigh  ? 

Which  will  be  best  to  chain  thy  fickle  eye. 
And  keep  thee  from  wandering,  true  to  me  ? 
Love,  love !  what  wilt  thou  ? 

Nothing  sure  or  fixed  in  thee  I  see. 


By  BARBARA  HUTTON  (Mrs.  Hawtrey  Alexander), 
Author  of  "  TALES' OF  the  White  Cockades,"  etc.,  etc. 

PART  I. 

Two  years  ago,  a  great  London  physician  advised  the  writer 
to  go  "  quite  away,"  far  from  the  hurrying  life,  bustle,  excitement, 
work,  and  general  "unrest"  of  the  metropolis,  and  to  try  for 
awhile  the  repose  and  "sweet  silence"  of  an  entirely  country 
life. 

Where  ?  Not  in  th^  home  counties  with  their  quick  trains  and 
constant  intercourse  with  London  ;  but  to  make  for  the  west, 
or  into  Wales.  She  therefore  determined  to  re-visit  Wye-land, 
a  lovely  region  that  she  had  visited  and  known  in  her  youth. 

Beyond  a  vivid  recollection  that  the  country  was  lovely,  time 
had  effaced  from  her  memory  all  remembrance  of  other  things  ; 
therefore,  when  after  a  six  hours*  journey,  she  and  her  companion 
found  themselves  located  for  a  time  in  quaint,  old-fashioned, 
sleepy,  dowdy  Monmouth,  and  day  after  day  explored^the  romantic 
walks  about  that  ancient  but  decayed  town,  all  came  freshly  back 
upon  her.     The  scenery  was  exquisite,  the  excursions  delightful. 

Nothing  as  a  town  or  place  of  residence  can  be  quieter  or 
duller  than  Monmouth  in  the  Present ;  but  yet  what  a  history  it 
has  in  the  Past !  An  historical  student  treading  its  empty  streets 
cannot  but  recall  to  mind  all  its  famous  story.  Now  it  is  a 
third-rate  farmer's  town,  with  but  little  business  and  no  impor- 
tant works ;  yet  once  it  was  a  Roman  settlement,  later  on  a 
strongly-fortified,  moated  city,  the  scene  of  desperate  struggles  in 
the  days  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  a  trysting-place  for  kings, 
priests  and  nobles !  Charles  I.  and  Oliver  Cromwell  were  both  at 
various  times  its  visitors. 

On  the  roads,  where  the  country  lout  now  drives  his  stock — not 
much  more  stupid  than  himself — to  market  on  a  Monday, 
knights  of  old,  valiant  and  courtly  in  bearing,  fought— in  olden 
times  when  the  shire  was  included  in  the  Marches  of  Wales — for 
the  defence  of  Monmouth's  famous  castle. 
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There  seems  to  have  been  always  a  castle  in  Monmouth.  It 
was  probably  built  of  timber  till  the  Conquest,  after  which  it  may 
have  been  constructed  of  stone ;  but  its  annals  are  obscure  till 
the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

It  appears  to  have  passed  at  that  time  to  John  of  Gaunt,  later  on 
to  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  whose  son,  Henry  V.,  Agincourt's  hero, 
was  born  in  the  fortress. 

Now  this  celebrated  castle  is  a  ruin,  ill-kept,  uncared  for. 

"  The  knights  they  are  dust, 
Their  swords  they  are  rust, 
And  their  souls  are  with  the  Saints,  we  trust  1  ^ 

A  beautiful  spire  pointing  to  the  heavens,  an  old  window,  a  Monk 
and  a  Priory  Street  are  all  that  remain  to  remind  one  that  the 
studious  cowled  monk,  studied  and  taught  in  the  Benedictine 
old  Monastery,  not  far  from  the  Castle  Hill.  The  window 
over  the  schoolroom  close  to  St.  Mary's,  bears  the  name 
of  Geoffrey,  that  famous  archdeacon,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
wonderful  legends — true  or  not  true,  but  ever  delightful — of 
Arthur  and  his  Round  Table. 

An  active,  pious  and  celibate  clergy  are  there,  instead  of  the 
monks  and  friars  ;  but  where  are  those  perfumed  and  bedizened 
cavaliers,  whose  former  presence  we  picture  to  ourselves  as  having 
inhabited  the  place  in  the  days  of  the  Great  Rebellion  ? 

All  passed  away!  In  their  place  only  the  nursemaid  and 
her  charges,  a  few  men  of  business,  and  dozens  of  the  single  and 
widowed  of  the  gentler  sex,  to  whom — if  one  judges  by  their 
numbers — this  once  famous  place  seems  to  afford  so  welcome  an 
asylum. 

The  courtly  and  coquettish,  not  over-proper  ladies  of  Charles's 
time,  and  the  cavaliers  are  gone ;  but  time  has  not — because  it 
could  not — altered  one  heritage  that  Monmouth  will  keep  for 
ever ;  it's  heritage  of  natural  beauty.  The  exquisite  situation 
and  romantic  scenery,  the  loveliness  of  the  banks  of  the  Wye, 
its  rocks,  cliffs  and  woods  are  there  as  of  old,  though  the  cavaliers, 
lovely  women,  monks  and  monarchs  are  all  vanished.  Pre- 
eminently lovely,  as  beautiful  as  many  parts  of  the  Tyrol,  yet 
not  so  well  known,  ,the  landscape  smiles  back  on  the  admiration 
it  must  ever  invoke  in  the  bosom  of  all  who  love  nature,  just  as  it 
must  have  done  when — in  olden  days — it  was  Gwent. 

Its  historical  reminiscences  and  traditions  are  numerous  and 
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interesting.  Shakespeare,  Wordsworth  and  Gray  have  sung  in 
sweet  strains  of  the  loveliness  of  the  scenery.  I  only  dip  my  pen 
in  its  ink  to  recall  a  few  of  its  historical  glories  and  biographical 
memories. 

It  is  far  too  remote  to  remind  the  readers  of  a  magazine  article 
of  those  days  when  the  chieftains  of  Lower  and  Upper  Gwent 
fought  against  each  other,  or  defended — but  unsuccessfully — their 
country  against  the  Roman  invader,  or  of  those  ancient  times  in 
which  there  were  kings  who  were  Morgans,  some  of  them  models 
of  gentleness  and  courtesy,  princes  called  Rhys,  Howels  and 
Ithiel,  more  or  less  good  or  bad  rulers,  up  to  the  time  when 
Gwent  fell  under  Norman  rule. 

Wales  held  out  as  long  as  possible  against  the  Normans, 
and  was  not  subdued  without  a  bloody  struggle  ;  but  at  length 
it  had  to  succumb. 

It  was  a  fair  and  lovely,  tempting  land,  and  William  I.  saw 
what  a  good  means  it  afforded  for  satisfying  those  knights  of 
fortune  who,  having  helped  him  to  conquer  England,  looked  to 
him  for  their  share  of  the  spoil. 

Cambria  was  unsubdued,  and  therefore  to  all  who  were  able  to 
wrest  land  from  the  Welsh,  he  promised — on  the  easy  terms  of 
an  occasional  act  of  homage  or  feudal  service — the  absolute 
possession  of  the  places  or  castles  that  they  conquered. 

The  lords  who  thus  acquired  possession  of  these  fair  lands 
were  called  "  Wardens  of  the  Marches " — hence  the  name, 
"  Marches  of  Wales."  Three  hundred  years  ago  Henry  VIII. 
abolished  the  "  Lords  of  the  Marches,"  and  made  Gwent,  now 
called  Monmouthshire,  into  an  English  county. 

Beside  the  obscure  history  of  Welsh  princes,  there  are  other 
historical  traditions  that  attach  to  Wye-land.  Before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  long  before  Christ,  the  Romans  landed  in  Britain. 
It  was  Romans  who  were  said  to  have  founded,  near  Usk,  the 
famous  city  of  Caerleon.  Before  the  fifth  century,  when  Arthur 
and  his  knights  lived  (so  say  the  half-true,  half-fabulous  chronicles 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  monks),  Joseph  of  Arimathea  in  the 
third  century,  in  company  with  Simon  Zelotes,  is  said  to  have 
landed  in  Gwent,  in  order  to  preach  Christianity  to  the  heathen 
British.  We  are  also  told  that  the  proto-martyr,  St.  Alban,  was 
educated  at  Carleon,  converting  many  of  his  countrymen  (for  he 
was  Welsh)  before  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  Verulam. 
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St.  David,  whom  we  always  associate  with  the.  land  of  leeks, 
was  also  Bishop  of  Caerleon  in  the  fifth  century,  and  canonized 
by  the  Roman  Church,  in  spite  of  the  repudiation  given  to  the 
papal  pretensions  to  supremacy  by  the  British  clergy.  A  Bene- 
dictine monk,  called  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  being  a  native  (and 
later  archdeacon  of  the  place),  translated  a  legendary  history  of 
the  early  British  kings.  He  was  also,  later  on  in  his  career.  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph.  His  real  name  was  GruTyd  ab  Arthur,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  died  in  1 180. 

He  wrote  various  books,  and  one  loves  to  think  of  him  writing 
them  in  the  priory,  although  it  is  hardly  likely*  that  the  window  1 
still  pointed  out  to  one  as  that  of  his  study  was  in  existence  at  so 
early  a  date. 

Yet  he  certainly  lived  in  Monmouth,  inhabiting  that  old  priory 
which  stood  in  former  times  (for  no  trace  remains  of  it  now,  and 
I  have  been  told  the  stones  it  was  built  of  mended  the  roads^  but 
can  that  be  true  ?)  at  the  west  end  of  St.  Mary's.  It  is  pleasant 
to  think  that  in  a  chapel  of  beautiful  arches,  massive  columns 
and  time-worn  architecture,  he  may  have  first  conceived  the  task 
of  rendering  into  Latin  those  legends  of  the  history  of  Britain  as 
it  was  before  the  Roman  and  Christian  eras,  down  from  the  days 
when  Brutus,  it  is  said,  landing  at  Totness  and  conquering  it, 
called  our  island  Britain,  after  himself ;  or  perchance  Geoffrey  may 
have  mused  over  it  as  he  paced  the  fair  meads  of  Wye-land.  One 
imagines  him,  as  he  gazed  on  those  exquisite  hills  or  walks  by  the 
Wye,  planning  his  work,  rejoicing  at  its  completion,  his  imagina- 
tion full  of  those  wild  legends  which  he  has  left  behind  him  to 
form  throughout  long  ages  subjects  for  the  painter's  brush,  in- 
spiration for  the  poet's  fancy,  and  which,  whether  true  or  false, 
are  so  romantic  and  inspiring. 

He  may  have  been  more  modest  than  that  other  famous  Welsh 
writer,  Gerald  de  Barry,  with  a  Norman  name  but  of  British 
birth.  He  is  better  known  as  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  lived  a 
little  later.  He  was  a  man  of  good  family  and  was  educated  in 
France.  He  had  therefore  seen  the  world,  and  was  not  only  a 
literary  character,  but  a. clever,  witty  and  ambitious  priest  He 
was  nephew  to  one  of  the  Bishops  of  St.  David's,  and  gave  signs 
at  an  early  age  of  his  great  literary  capacity  and  taste  for 
ecclesiastical  matters.  He  held  after  his  ordination  several 
good  livings,  Tenby  among  the  number.       Possessed  with  great 
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mental  powers,  had  he  lived  in  our  days  he  had  been  an 
agitator,  but  in  his  own  times  his  ambitious  nature  led  him  to 
sacrifice  everything  to  obtain  notoriety  and  influence.  He  was 
very  remotely  descended  from  the  Welsh,  but  he  used  to  affirm 
that  he  derived  his  origin  from  the  Welsh  kings  !  Then — who 
does  not* in  Wales?  I  met  several  ancient  people  in  Monmouth- 
shire who  gravely  assured  me  of  their  undoubted  descent  from 
early  Britain's  rulers.  Giraldus  is  described  as  tall  and  handsome 
He  must  have  been  delightful  "  company,"  no  matter  his  descenti; 
but  I  own  I  cannot  believe  in  so  many  descendants  of  the  Welsh 
kings.     It  reminds  me  of  the  old  verse  : 

"A  gentleman  of  Wales, 
A  knight  of  Cales, 

And  a  laird  of  the  North  Countrie, 
But  a  yeoman  of  Kent, 
With  his  yearly  rent. 

Would  buy  them  out  all  three." 

His  patron — for  in  those  days  the  aristocracy  did  not  write  books, 
they  only  patronized  them — was  that  Earl  of  Gloucester  of  whom 
it  is  related  that  he  was  once  refused  when  he  made  a  fair  dame  an 
offer  of  marriage.  The  earl  was  Henry  the  Second's  natural  son. 
Illegitimate  children  often  had  the  same  privileges  as  those  born 
in  wedlock  in  those  lax  times.  The  king  thought  his  son  ought 
to  marry,  and  negotiated  with  a  Norman  lord  for  his  daughter's 
hand.  The  father  was  willing,  but  the  young  maiden  herself 
said  "nay." 

When  pressed  for  her  reason,  she  said  the  young  man  hid  only 
"  one  name." 

The  king,  smiling,  replied  he  would  soon  mend  that  by  giving 
him  a  "  sur-name."  He  was  therefore  called  "  Fitzroy."  That  earl 
was  not  only  Giraldus's  patron,  but  also  William  of  Malmesbur/s. 

Giraldus  was  ambitious.  He  had  set  his  heart  on  being  Bishop 
of  St.  David's  when  his  uncle  (who  filled  that  see)  died.  Henry 
objected,  as  he  was  a  Welshman  and  feared  his  power. 

Giraldus,  however,  had  no  idea  of  relinquishing  his  pretensions. 
When  another  bishop,  Peter  de  Leia,  died,  he  went  to  Rome  to 
endeavour  to  get  Pope  Innocent  to  back  his  claims. 

Now  in  those  days  when  prelates  visited  the  pope,  a  substan- 
tial "  tip,"  if  so  vulgar  an  expression  be  allowable,  was  expected 
in  the  way  of  coin. 
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When  GiralduSy  however,  was  ushered  into  the  pope's  presence, 
he  offered  copies  of  his  own  works  instead  of  costlier  gifts. 
"  Others,"  he  exclaimed,  "  bring  money  ;  /  bring  books  1  " 
Probably  his  holiness  did  not  see  it  in  the  same  light,  and  the 
ecclesiastic  had  to  go  back  to  Wales,  disappointed  and  unsuc- 
cessful. 

He  has  left  amusing  accounts  of  the  Welsh  clergy  in  his  day. 
He  was  not  complimentary  to  them.  "  Just,"  he  writes,  "  as  the 
laics  of  Wales  are  thieves  and  robbers  "  (he  evidently  agreed  with 
the  old  saying,  "  Taffy  is  a  Welshman,  Taffy  is  a  thief ! ")  "so  are 
the  bishops  of  the  churches." 

In  spite  of  his  expedition  to  Rome,  he  aided  the  British  clergy 
in  the  struggles  that  they  constantly  made  to  resist  the  papal 
power. 

There  appear  to  have  been  hermits  who  lived  in  caverns  on  the 
Wye  in  ancient  times.  Giraldus  mentions  one  named  Wechelin. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  piety,  combined  with  what  then  went 
with  devotion — great  dirt — and  he  built  a  hut  near  the  Wye  and 
gave  himself  up  to  spiritual  exercises.  His  Latin,  however,  was 
not  his  strongest  point,  but  he  improved  so  rapidly  in  it,  that 
Giraldus,*  who  was  at  the  time  Archdeacon  of  Monmouth,  paid 
him  a  visit  to  inquire  "  how  he  had  learnt  it  ?  " 

The  holy  hermit,  who  evidently  did  not  stick  at  a  good  round 
falsehood,  said  he  had  been  supernaturally  taught,  and  rebuked 
his  visitor,  saying  it  was  better  "  not  only  to  know  but  to  do  the 
holy  scriptures."  In  consequence  of  the  way  he  alleged  that 
he  had  learnt  Latin  the  holy  man  also  "went  in"  for  curing 
diseases  in  a  miraculous  manner.  Giraldus  affected  a  belief  in 
the  cures,  but  as  no  instance  of  them  is  given  in  his  annals  we 
must  believe  his  faith  in  them  was  not  great. 

Another  anecdote  the  same  witty  writer  gives  us  of  a  covetous 
bishop.  He  w^  riding  past  a  neighbour's  orchard,  when  some 
very  fine  hogs,  rare  fine  fat  pigs,  ran  across  the  road. 

If  there  was  a  thing  the  bishop  liked  it  was  prime  bacon.  He 
demanded  his  "  tithe  "  of  them  from  their  owner.  Even  in  those 
early  times  Welshmen  (when  tithes  were  demanded)  did  not  care 
to  "  pay  promptly  up."  He  refused  the  demand,  on  which  the 
bishop  demanded  not  only  ten  but  twenty  hogs,  the  additional 
number  as  the  price  of  his  disobedience.  The  farmer  still  held 
firmly  to  his  possessions,  on  which  the  prelate  sent  word  unless 
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thirty  were  sent  he  would  excommunicate  him.  The  unfortunate 
man  was  in  a  dilemma  ;  he  thought  even  spiritual  privileges 
dear  at  the  cost  of  thirty  fat  porkers.  But  delay  is  dangerous ; 
in  the  end  the  greedy  priest  got  forty. 

The  influence  of  the  priests  was  very  great  in  spite  of  the 
rapacity  and  corruption  of  their  lives.  Livings  were  bought  and 
sold.  When  a  bishop  was  told  one  day,  Giraldus  relates,  that  one 
of  his  clergy  was  dead,  "  So  much  the  better,"  he  cried  ;  "  Til  give 
it  to  him  who  bids  most." 

The  dead  parson's  son  got  it  for  the  ransom  of  twelve  oxen, 
but  just  as  the  bishop  handed  him  his  license  and  papers  the 
archdeacon  stepped  up  and  got  them  out  of  the  unfortunate  par- 
son's hand,  nor  would  he  return  them  without  the  payment  of 
another  six  oxen.  Still,  the  priests  had  great  hold  over  the 
•  popular  mind,  and  if  any  great  landowner  committed  flagrant 
sins  the  cession  of  land  to  the  Church  was  often  demanded,  as  an 
act  of  penitence.  In  that  way  the  Church  acquired  great  grants 
of  land,  and  the  revenues  of  the  monasteries  or  sees  were  con- 
siderably augmented.  Giraldus,  however,  may  have  greatly 
coloured  all  these  stories,  for  he  was  a  sworn  foe  to  the  monks. 
He  used  to  add  a  verse  when  he  recited  the  litany,  saying, "  From 
the  wickedness  of  the  monks  good  Lord  deliver  us  ! " 

His  annals  give  very  full  accounts  of  the  habits  of  the  Kymry 
of  his  days.  He  says  among  other  things  that  there  were  no 
beggars. 

Liberality  and  hospitality  prevented  the  necessity  of  begging, 
as  to  give  food  and  shelter  was  considered  the  first  of  virtues. 

A  guest,  or  one  in  need  of  hospitality,  on  arriving  at  a  house 
laid  aside  his  arms  in  token  that  he  was  peaceable.  He  was 
asked  no  questions  as  to  whence  he  came  or  whither  he  was 
bound.  He  was  made  welcome  to  everything  in  the  homestead 
or  the  castle,  and  as  all  could  get  help  but  little  poverty  existed. 

Less  remote  are  the  times  when  John  of  Gaunt  and  his  fair 
Duchess  Blanche  dwelt  in  Monmouth  Castle.  Little  traces  are 
left  of  the  former  magnificence  which  we  read  of  at  this  period. 
Its  carved  architecture,  its  round  and  massive  towers,  command- 
ing an  extensive  view  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Wye  and  adjacent 
country,  have  all  disappeared.  John  of  Gaunt's  grandson,  Henry 
the  Fifth,  was  born  in  the  castle,  and  Monmouth,  sleepy  Mon- 
mouth, is  proud  of  its  hero. 
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Welsh  by  birth,  Henry  the  Fifth  always  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  Marches  of  Wales,  and  if  we  may  judge  of  a  pretty  anec- 
dote related  of  Sir  David  Gamm's  devotion  to  him  at  Agincourt, 
he  was  dear  to  the  Welsh. 

It  was  this  David  Gamm  who,  when  asked  by  Henry  how  many 
Frenchmen  there  were  at  that  famous  battle,  replied, "  Enough  to 
fight ;  enough  to  run  away ;  enough  to  be  taken  prisoners."  As 
Henry  was  fighting  at  the  same  battle,  Gamm  saw  the  Duke  of 
Alen^on  hurl  a  lance  at  the  English  king,  and  rushing  forward 
received  in  his  own  heart  the  death-thrust  intended  for  his  master. 
He  was  knighted  as  he  lay  in  the  agonies  of  death  at  Henry's 
feet.  The  Welsh  for  a  long  time  defied  the  English  rule,  but 
little  by  little  they  were  brought  to  see  the  wisdom  of  being 
united  to  England,  and  in  progress  of  time,  about  1 536,  petitioned 
Henry  VHI.  to  incorporate  Wales  into  England.  Gwent  then 
became  Monmouthshire. 

The  most  interesting  annals  of  Monmouthshire  are  those  of 
the  time  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  Powerful  noblemen,  whose  own 
existence  was  imperilled  by  their  loyalty,  adhered  with  chival- 
rous loyalty  to  Charles  the  First's  cause,  and  foremost  among 
them,  the  story  of  the  aged  Marquis  of  Worcester,  clinging  to 
Charles's  cause  with  heroism  and  fidelity,  while  knowing  his  beau- 
tiful home  would  be  endangered,  and  even  his  life  unsafe,  is 
pathetic. 

Descended  from  an  ancient  race  connected  with  illustrious 
families,  the  Somersets  and  Herberts  were  loyal  from  tradition 
as  well  as  from  conviction.  Troy,  one  of  their  houses,  a  little  out 
of  Monmouth,  had  been  acquired  by  marriage.  It  is  a  square- 
built,  comfortable  house,  scarcely  worth  a  visit  except  for  some 
fine  oak  carved  chimneypieces.  Raglan,  the  finest  ruin  in  South 
Wales,  is  five  miles  further  on. 

King  Charles  paid  three  visits  to  Raglan.  The  reception  he 
received  from  the  devoted  marquis  was  each  time  hospitable  and 
generous.  Before  civil  war  raged,  setting  relations  against  kith 
and  kin,  dividing  families  and  households  one  against  the  other, 
Raglan  was  the  centre  of  a  cultivated  and  brilliant  society.  In 
those  happy  days  no  one  was  denied  admittance  who  needed  a 
liberal  hand  to  help,  and  gay  revels  had  often  made  those  old 
walls  sound  and  resound  with  young  and  happy  laughter  and 
jest. 

10 
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The  terraces  must  have  looked  gay,  as  fair  guests  from  court 
conversed  with  cavaliers  in  satin  suits  and  doublets,  and  whose 
long  locks  fell  over  their  shoulders.  As  he  helped  some  fair  one 
down  the  steps  on  to  the  bowling  green  how  gallant  each  cavalier 
doubtless  must  have  looked,  his  large  beaver  hat  in  his  hand, 
with  falling  plumes,  his  gaily  slashed  sleeves,  lace  collar  and  em- 
broidered sword-belt.  Those  gay  days,  however,  had  passed  by 
when  Raglan  was  first  threatened.  Other  castles  had  fallen,  and 
the  Parliament  knew  that  the  marquis  expected  his  to  be  attacked. 
The  first  outbreak  originated  in  Monmouth. 

To  prevent  the  marquis  getting  hold  of  some  stores  in  Mon- 
mouth Castle,  the  parliamentary  general  sent  and  demanded  that 
they  should  be  given  up  to  them. 

The  mayor  was  not  disposed  to  comply  with  the  demand.  He 
was  a  Welshman,  and,  therefore,  a  good  hand  at  evasion. 

He  declared  that  he  could  not  find  the  keys,  and  the  Round- 
heads went  off  dissatisfied.  For  supporting  the  mayor,  several 
county  gentlemen  were  punished  and  fined. 

Then  followed  troubles.  Monmouth  was  taken  by  the  Round- 
heads, then  retaken  by  the  Royalists  ;  but  an  officer  named 
Kyrle  plotted  successfully  to  throw  it  into  parliamentary  hands. 
Its  situation  as  a  fortified  town  on  the  way  to  Bristol  made  it  an 
important  station  for  either  party. 

Colonel  Kyrle  had  been  a  Roundhead,  but,  changing  his  views, 
had  gone  over  to  the  Cavaliers.  He  was  in  the  forest  outside 
the  town  with  a  few  soldiers  when  he  and  his  companions  were 
surprised  and  made  prisoners.  He  bought  his  own  freedom  by 
a  dishonourable  action.  He  offered  to  take  the  Roundhead 
soldiers  into  Monmouth.  He  led  the  way.  The  evening  was 
wet,  mists  above  the  Kymin,  while  over  the  Wye  rose  that  white 
damp  cloud  peculiar  to  the  locality.  The  moon  was  invisible. 
When  they  got  to  the  gate  the  sentinel  called  out,  '*  Who  goes 
there  ?  " 

The  "friends"  replied,  Kyrle  giving  the  watchword.  The 
guard,  knowing  his  voice,  let  down  the  drawbridge  over  the 
moat.  When  it  was  too  late  he  began  to  see  his  error  and  tried 
to  shut  the  gate.  Six  of  their  number  were  killed  in  defending 
their  posts,  and  the  Roundheads  got  possession  of  Mon- 
mouth. 

The  sleepy,  ^eace-loving  burghers  must  have  regretted  the 
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days  of  Queen  Bess,  when  they  had  quietly  followed  their  trade 
of  cap-making.  Many  an  old  rhyme  praised  the  Monmouth 
caps. 

"  While  on  his  head,  instead  of  crown, 
He  wears  a  Monmouth  cap/' 

says  one  old  verse. 

Besides  the  trade  of  cap-making,  Monmouth  was  a  large  grain 
market.  The  roads  being  in  a  bad  state,  pack  horses  were  the 
only  means  that  the  farmers  had  of  carrying  their  produce  to 
market.  As  late  as  1755  pack  horses  were  used,  and  no  waggons 
(such  was  the  state  of  the  roads)  could  get  into  the  town.  The 
farmers  paid  for  the  food  they  and  their  horses  required  in  kind,  not 
coin.  A  far  livelier  scene  must  it  have  been  in  olden  than  present 
times  on  a  market  day.  Each  house  had  a  rude  shed,  called  a 
penthouse,  opposite  to  its  door.  Till  the  sixteenth  century  there 
were  no  footpaths  in  Monmouth.  When  the  judges  were  travel- 
ling to  the  town,  the  farmers  were  often  asked  to  send  horses  or 
oxen  to  assist  in  conveying  their  learned  lordships  to  the  assizes, 
as  their  own  horses  were  unable  to  drag  their  vehicles  safely 
through  the  ditches  that  were  in  point  of  fact  their  only 
roads. 

The  pack  horses,  after  unloading  their  burdens,  were  attached 
in  Monmouth  to  long  poles  erected  on  purpose  near  each 
"  penthouse."  Little  as  Monmouth  can  boast  in  the  present  of 
architectural  beauty,  its  streets  are  clean  and  well  lighted.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  dirt  and  bad  drainage  was  so  very 
great  that  frequent  outbreaks  of  fever  and  the  plague  followed  as 
a  matter  of  course  in  hot  or  damp  weather. 

The  covered  sheds  were  great  gossip-shops,  an  old  writer 
says,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  those  days,  however,  chit-chat 
was  allowable,  since  the  coach  took  a  whole  week  to  get  to 
London  from  Monmouth,  and  there  was  only  one  post  a  fort- 
night 

In  the  annals  of  Monmouthshire  the  memory  and  renown  of 
the  noble  family  of  Somerset  is  ever  to  the  fore.  The  name  of 
Somerset  in  Charles  I.'s  reign  meant  honour,  loyalty,  culture  and 
goodness.  Its  head  then  and  at  the  time  that  their  beautiful 
home  was  besieged,  was  an  old  man,  but  time  had  not  quenched 
his  spirit  nor  made  him  a  miser.  He  was  rich  and  he  was  good. 
When  Charles  needed  money,  the  marquis  put  it  at  his  disposal, 

io» 
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as  if  he  were  receiving,  not  granting,  a  favour.  His  coffers  were 
generously  opened,  his  tenants  raised  with  alacrity,  and  when  at 
length  his  beautiful  house,  that  magnificent  castle  whose  ruins 
now  are  so  splendid  that  one  can  realize  how  great  must  have 
been  the  fortunes  of  its  owner,  fell,  the  marquis  marched  out 
with  the  same  courtly  manner  and  lordly  grace  with  which  this 
really  grand  old  man  had  been  used  to  welcome,  in  peaceful 
times,  his  guests  to  his  castle.  Well  might  he  have  said, "  Noblesse 
oblige  ! "  Not  only  noble,  but  cultured,  clever  and  rich,  the 
Somersets  were  liberal  patrons  of  the  writers  of  their  day. 
Raglan  had  a  fine  library  ;  one  member  of  the  house  had  written 
the  "  Century  of  Inventions,"  and  had  claims  to  being  the  dis- 
coverer of  scientific  facts. 

In  those  days  people  had  leisure.  Blessed  boon!  One  that 
ive  have  lost  in  the  hurry  of  an  enlightened  age.  No  railway 
whistles  in  those  days  scared  with  their  shrill  sounds  the  owls 
and  feathered  creatures  that  built  their  nests  in  Raglan  Chase. 
Beloved  by  a  devoted  tenantry,  the  lords  of  Raglan  lived  among 
their  people  good,  peaceable  lives,  till  that  time  came  when 
abuses  led  to  civil  war,  and  at  length  the  parliamentary  army 
besieged  it  in  1646.  Then  what  fears  and  alarms!  Royal  by 
descent,  though  with  a  bar  sinister  over  their  shield,  the  Somer- 
sets are  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt.  The  very  name  seems 
to  belong  by  right  to  the  Marches  of  Wales.  Their  Plantagenet 
descent  was  shown  by  their  tall  stature  and  aquiline  features. 
When  the  Marquis  Henry  was  a  young  man  he  had  been  very 
handsome,  cultured  and  gallant,  and  with  that  love  of  a  jest  and 
sense  of  humour  that  makes  one  good,  or  the  lack  of  it  poor, 
"  company." 

A  man  or  woman  who  cannot  see  the  humorous  side  of  life 
(without  being  flippant)  is  but  a  sorry  companion  as  we  jog  along 
the  highways  of  life.  He  was  a  man  of  chivalrous  honour  and 
entire  sincerity,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  world  led  him  often  to 
deplore  the  weakness  of  Charles. 

When  the  king  on  one  occasion  had  apologized  to  the  marquis 
and  excused  his  lenient  conduct  to  a  known  rebel,  the  marquis 
pithily  remarked  that  he  might "  gain  the  kingdom  of  heaven  but 
not  get  the  kingdom  of  earth  "  by  ill-timed  forgiveness. 

In  leaving  Monmouth  you  miss  on  the  road  to  Raglan  the 
mountains  that  give  such  a  character  to  Wye  scenery.  The  country 
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is  fertile  but  tame  in  comparison  with  Symonds  Yat  and  ever- 
beautiful  Staunton,  but  in  the  time  of  the  Great  Rebellion  rich 
farms  and  forests  of  oak  and  beech  surrounded  the  castle.  A 
noble  avenue  led  to  the  fortress,  which,  surrounded  by  a  moat, 
with  pleasure-grounds,  fountains  and  bowling-greens,  was  a  grand 
baronial  residence. 

If  the  marquis  condemned  with  his  good  common- sense 
Charles's  insane  weakness,  his  integrity  must  have  been  tried  by 
the  double-dealing  that  the  unhappy  monarch  was  accused  of, 
and  one  is  forced  to  believe  with  great  justice,  in  his  dealings 
with  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  Edward  Somerset. 

This  nobleman  fell  under  parliamentary  displeasure  for  having 
attempted  to  bring  over  a  large  number  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
from  Ireland.  Charles  disavowed  the  earPs  doings,  though  there 
was  but  little  doubt  of  his  having  authorized  the  enterprise. 

Charles  I.  paid  three  visits  to  Raglan.  The  first  was  in  1645, 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Naseby. 

The  marquis,  as  he  received  him  at  the  castle  gate,  knelt  down 
and  exclaimed  in  Latin,  "  Domine  non  sum  dignis  ! " 

"  My  lord,"  replied  the  king,  "  I  may  well  say  I  have  not  yet 
found  so  great  faith  in  Israel,  for  no  one  would  have  trusted  me 
with  money  as  you  have  done." 

When  the  king  thanked  him  later  on  for  his  many  loans, 
**  Sire,"  replied  the  old  Cavalier,  *'  I  had  your  word  for  the  money  ; 
but  I  never  thought  to  be  so  soon  repaid.  Now  you  have  given 
me  thanks  I  have  all  I  looked  for." 

With  all  his  courtesy,  the  marquis  one  day  exclaimed  "  he  had 
a  mind  to  tell  the  king  as  handsomely  as  he  could  of  his 
majesty's  faults." 

He  seized  on  an  opportunity.     One  day  the  king,  being  on  a 
visit  to  Raglan,  conversed  about  a  book  written  by  Gower,  the  poet. 
'*  Had  you  read  it,"  said  the   marquis,  "  it  had  made  you  a 
king  of  kings." 

"  Why  so,  my  lord  ?  "  said  Charles. 

Under  the  figures  of  Aristotle  and  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
marquis  told  the  king  a  great  many  home-truths. 

The  long-haired  courtiers  standing  near  were  astonished  at 
the  old  man's  boldness  in  being  so  outspoken,  especially  as 
Charles  looked  grave.  He  asked  the  marquis  if  he  knew  its 
contents  off  by  heart,  or  if  they  were  all  written  in  the  book. 
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"  Sire,"  replied  the  marquis,  "  you  might  find  them  all  in  my 
heart,  but  I  will  lend  you  the  book."  The  king  borrowed  the 
book,  but  the  marquis  said  he  lent  it  him  on  two  conditions, 
which  were  that  "  his  majesty  read  it,  and  made  use  of  it" 

The  courtiers  thought  this  bold,  language  to  use  to  a  king,  on 
which  the  marquis,  to  tease  them  still  more,  read  out  to  them 
this  verse,  highly  appropriate  to  the  company,  among  whom 
Were  several  "  new-made  lords  "  : — 

*'  A  king  can  kill,  a  king  can  save  ; 
A  king  can  make  a  lord  a  knave  ; 
And  of  a  knave  a  lord  also  I " 

As  one  by  one  the  courtiers  slunk  away,  Charles  said,  "  At 
this  rate  you'll  drive  away  all  my  nobility." 

"  I  vow,"  said  the  marquis,  "  I  am  as  new-made  a  lord  as  any 
of  them  all,  and  I  was  never  called  knave  or  rogue  so  much  in 
all  my  life  as  I  have  been  since  I  received  this  last  honour." 
He  alluded  to  his  recently-conferred  title  of  marquis. 

When  it  became  evident,  after  castle  after  castle  had  been 
taken,  that  Raglan  would  not  escape,  the  marquis  garrisoned  it 
with  as  many  as  eight  hundred  men. 

The  same  Sir  Trevor  Williams  whom  Charles  had  leniently 
and  foolishly  forgiven  was  its  first  assailant. 

Later  on.  Sir  Trevor  Williams  having  been  repulsed.  Colonel 
Morgan  first  and  then  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  besieged  the  castle. 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  had  embraced  the  popular  side  from  con- 
victions that  his  country's  welfare  required  great  reforms.  He 
loved  old  places,  and  it  must  have  gone  to  his  heart  to  attack 
Raglan.  At  heart  a  Royalist,  yet  deprecating  the  criminal  vacil- 
lation of  Charles,  Fairfax,  though  a  parliamentary  general,  still 
adhered  to  the  Cavalier  costume.  His  long  locks  were  still 
hanging  on  his  shoulders  when  he  marched  up  to  reduce  the 
castle.  A  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  shut  up 
in  Raglan  with  the  marquis.  One  evening  during  the  si^e  a 
ball  came  through  the  window  into  the  room  where  the  marquis 
and  his  daughter-in-law,  Lady  Glamorgan,  were  seated.  It 
struck  the  marquis  on  one  side  of  his  head  and  then  glanced  off 
on  to  a  table  in  front  of  him. 

"  O,  Lord  !  O,  Lord  !  "  cried  his  companion,  jumping  up  from 
her  seat  in  alarm. 
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When,  finding  the  old  man  uninjured,  she  expressed  regret  for 
her  words  :  "  Why,"  said  the  old  marquis,  "  you  were  right  in  run- 
ning away  when  your  father  was  knocked  on  the  head."  Even  in 
so  serious  a  time  he  could  not  help  a  joke  about  his  headpiece 
being  musket-proof. 

Ten  weary  weeks  the  castle  held  out,  and  at  length,  his  stores 
gone  and  his  soldiers  exhausted  and  reduced  by  the  chances  of 
war,  he  sent  out  a  flag  and  surrendered  to  Fairfax. 

With  a  promise  of  safe  conduct  for  himself  and  the  garrison, 
he  at  length  gave  in. 

Fairfax  was  a  gentleman,  and  treated  the  marquis  with  respect 
and  attention.  The  marquis,  careworn,  haggard,  anxious,  was  still 
in  a  "  merry  mood  "  as  he  marched  off. 

He  pointed  to  some  favourite  pigeons,  and  begged  Fairfax  to 
"  see  to  them  "  for  him. 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Fairfax,  "  to  see  your  lordship  so  merry." 
"  Sir,"  said  the  marquis,  "  I  resolved  to  undergo  the  worst  of 
evils  when  I  took  up  arms  for  my  sovereign,  therefore  wonder 
not  I  am  merry." 

The  conditions  made  by  Fairfax  were  broken.  The  marquis 
was  arrested  in  London.  He  was  a  convert  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  His  chaplain,  Dr.  Bayley,  was  a  literary  charac- 
ter, and  was  shut  up  in  Raglan  during  its  siege,  and  had  written 
an  account  of  it. 

Oliver  Cromwell  has  been  unjustly  accused  of  sanctioning  the 
destruction  of  Raglan  after  its  capitulation  in  August,  1646  ;  but 
he  had  no  hand  in  it.  The  parliamentary  general  ordered  the 
castle  to  be  demolished,  but  it  was  found  impossible,  such  was 
the  strength  of  its  walls,  to  completely  carry  out  the  order. 

The  fine  library  was  dispersed  and  ruined,  the  lead  off  the  roof 
sold,  the  timber  in  the  chase  hewed  down,  while  the  estate  was 
confiscated  by  the  parliament.  The  aged  marquis  did  not  long 
survive  the  siege.     He  died  soon  afterwards. 

The  Kembles  are  said  to  have  acted  at  a  theatre  that  formerly 
existed  in  Monmouth,  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  who  was  a  Welsh- 
woman, having  been  bom  at  Brecon,  was  also  a  visitor  from 
time  to  time  to  the  town. 

I  have  heard  an  anecdote  related  about  Lord  Nelson,  and  seen 
an  arbour  and  seat  in  an  old  house  in  the  town  where  the  naval 
hero  sat  and  smoked  while  watching  a  game  of  bowls.     The 
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enthusiasm  that  he  excited  in  all  minds  must  have  been  great, 
when  one  fine  Sunday  morning  an  entire  congregation,  hearing 
that  his  barge  was  descending  the  river,  forsook  the  little  church 
at  Dixton  and  hurried  down  to  the  water's  edge  to  see  Lord 
Nelson  pass  by. 

I  wonder  what  he  thought  of  exquisite  Symonds  Yat,  or  if 
any  of  the  historical  reminiscences  of  the  place  presented  them- 
selves to  his  mind  ?  Did  he  visit,  as  we  did,  Newland  with  its 
fine  old  church,  St.  Briavels,  or  the  Speech-house  in  the  middle  of 
the  Forest  of  Dene  ? 

At  Newland  there  are  some  very  curious  old  monuments  in 
the  churchyard.  One  or  two  are  to  foresters.  The  inscriptions 
being  almost  illegible,  one  is  left  to  guess  who  and  what  were  the 
dead  who  lie  beneath  those  quaint  and  weather-beaten  stones. 
The  church  is  large  and  fine.  Many  people  of  distinction  and 
family  must  have  lived  in  Newland,  as  there  are  old  names  on 
several  of  the  monuments.  Two  monuments  are  to  priests  in 
stoles  and  chasubles,  such  as  would  make  the  Church  Associa- 
tion shudder  to  behold  ;  but  we  linger  over  those  stones.  We 
wonder  if  they  were  happy  in  their  generation,  and  if  they  led 
studious  quiet  lives,  and  preached  eloquent  sermons,  stirring 
men's  hearts  to  repentance  and  remorse  !  We  speculate  vainly, 
for  the  past  is  a  closed  book ;  but  we  wonder  and  wonder  on, 
walking  down  to  the  little  station  at  Redbrook,  and  catch  the 
train  in  order  to  get  home  before  nightfall. 

The  train  is  so  thoroughly  a  thing  of  the  present  that  we  halt 
think  our  dreams  of  Druids  as  we  passed  the  Buckstone,  and 
cavaliers,  kings  and  princes,  peers  and  priests,  are  unreal  visions  ; 
but,  no :  the  church  bells  remind  us  that  we  are  really  in  the  land 
of  Gwent,  for  do  not  all  the  good  people  of  the  place  tell  us  that 
Henry  the  Fifth  brought  those  bells  over  to  his  native  land  from 
France  ?     Surely  in  Wye-land  every  one  only  says  what  is  true  ? 


(To  be  continufd, ) 
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A  LIFE  DRAMA:  LINKS  IN  THE  MYSTERY. 
CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

CONSTANCE    AND     JULIAN. 

The  tide  in  Emilia's  affairs  which  had  led  her  to  Geneva  proved 
to  be  most  auspicious  and  fortunate.  Her  home  with  Madame 
Lambert  was  happy  and  peaceful,  and  when  that  good  friend  had 
passed  away  there  was  no  break  in  the  even  tenour  of  her  days. 
The  connections  she  had  formed  were  lasting  and  endurable,  and 
she  was  never  without  pupils.  One  family  recommended  her  to 
another,  and  she  was  constantly  employed,  meeting  respect  every- 
where. Her  earnings  were  not  large,  but  they  were  sufficient  for 
her  modest  wants.  Blessed  with  the  companionship  of  a  child 
whose  loveliness  and  sweet  disposition  won  the  hearts  of  all  who 
came  into  association  with  her,  the  life  led  by  Emilia  and  her 
daughter  may  be  likened  to  a  peaceful  lake  nestling  in  a  valley 
beyond  the  reach  of  storm  and  tempest.  The  love  Emilia  bore 
for  Constance  was  daep  and  profound,  and  represented  for  the 
devoted  mother  the  light  and  joy  of  the  world.  So  years  passed 
until  Constance  was  seventeen. 

All  these  years  Emilia  had  heard  no  news  from  England,  and 
had  not  sean  a  face  she  had  known  in  her  youth.  The  past  was 
buried  in  a  grave  destined,  as  she  believed,  never  to  be  disturbed, 
and  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  horizon  to  warn  her  of  a  coming 
storm.     She  was  truly  grateful  for  the  happiness  she  was  enjoying. 

Constance  had  many  young  friends,  and  among  them,  as  was 
natural — being  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  girl,  with  winning 
and  amiable  manners — an  unreasonable  number  of  young  gentle- 
men who  adored  her.  Of  these  the  favoured  one  was  Julian 
Bordier. 
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M.  Bordier,  his  father,  was  the  head  of  an  important  watch 
manufactory,  a  concern  the  reputation  of  which  was  world-wide. 
The  name  of  Bordier  was  famous  ;  his  sign  manual  engraved  on 
the  back  plate  of  a  watch  was  a  guarantee  of  excellence.  Con- 
sequently the  Bordiers,  father,  mother,  son,  and  two  daughters, 
were  rich. 

Social  grades  are  not  so  unfairly  marked  in  Geneva  as  in  other 
cities.  To  be  well  introduced,  to  be  well  educated,  to  live  a 
reputable  life,  to  have  good  manners,  form  the  open  sesame  to 
polite  society.  Emilia  and  her  daughter  supplied  all  these 
requirements,  and  their  circle  of  acquaintance  was  large  and 
respectable.  It  was  through  the  young  people  that  Emilia  was 
introduced  to  the  house  of  the  Bordiers,  and  once  admitted  she 
was  always  welcomed  with  cordiality.  In  all  respects  Julian 
Bordier  was  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  refined  instincts  ;  un- 
happily his  sight  was  failing  him,  and  the  Genevese  specialists 
seemed  to  be  powerless  in  their  efforts  to  arrest  the  affliction  of 
blindness  which  threatened  him.  The  effect  which  this  had  upon 
the  love  which  grew  between  Constance  and  Julian  was  to  instil 
into  her  feelings  for  him  a  sentiment  of  divine  pity.  Before  they 
were  absolutely  aware  of  it  their  hearts  were  engaged. 

Emilia  watched  the  progress  of  this  mutual  affection  with 
solicitous  eyes,  but  she  did  not  speak  of  it  to  her  daughter.  It 
was  for  Constance  to  introduce  the  subject,  and  that  she  had  not 
done  so  was  a  proof  that  there  had  been  no  love-making  between 
the  young  people.  Constance  believed  her  secret  was  not  known, 
but  the  insight  of  a  mother's  love  is  keen  and  strong,  and  Emilia 
knew  it  almost  before  her  daughter.  The  knowledge  disquieted 
her.  They  were  poor,  the  Bordiers  were  rich.  But  it  was  not  in  her 
power  to  guide  the  current ;  she  must  wait  and  hope  for  the  best. 

One  night  Emilia  and  Constance  came  home  later  than  usual. 
They  had  been  spending  a  musical  evening  at  the  Bordiers'  house, 
and  Emilia  had  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  Julian's  attentions 
to  her  child  were  more  than  ordinarily  marked.  Now  and  again 
she  looked  apprehensively  at  M.  Bordier,  who  was  sitting  in  his 
usual  corner,  and  seemed  to  be  taking  notice  of  his  son's  attentions 
to  Constance  ;  the  father's  face  was  grave  and  observant,  but  there 
was  no  trace  of  disapproval  on  it.  This  was  comforting,  but  it 
did  not  remove  Emilia's  apprehensions.  It  was  a  fine  night,  and 
Julian  walked  home  with  them.     It  needed  not  a  loving  mother's 
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insight  to  detect  the  new-born  tenderness  of  Julian's  manner  when 
he  bade  Constance  good-night  and  held  her  hand  in  his. 

Mother  and  daughter  derived  delight  from  attending  upon  each 
other,  but  on  this  night  Emilia  dispensed  with  Constance's 
services.  She  brushed  her  own  hair  quickly,  and  then  pressed 
Constance  gently  into  a  chair  and  busied  herself  over  the 
abundant  tresses  of  her  beloved  child.  With  what  tender  care 
did  she  comb  out  the  flowing  locks,  her  heart  beating  with  infinite 
love  for  this  sweet  and  only  treasure  of  her  life !  Then  she 
coaxed  Constance  into  bed,  and  knelt  by  the  bedside  and  prayed. 

"Mamma!" 

Emilia  rose  from  her  knees,  and  bent  her  face  down  to  Constance. 

"  Yes,  dear  child." 

"  I  am  almost  afraid  to  speak,  mamma." 

"Is  it  about  Julian  Bordier,  dear?" 

"Yes." 

"  Tell  me,  my  darling." 

"You  will  not  be  angry,  mamma." 

"  Angry,  darling — with  you !  " 

"  He  is  coming  to  speak  to  you  to-morrow,  mamma." 

"  He  loves  you,  Constance  ? " 

"  Yes,  mamma." 

"  And  you  love  him  ?  " 

The  young  girl  hid  her  face  on  her  mother's  neck. 

"  You  are  not  sorry,  mamma,  are  you  ?  " 

"  I  think  only  of  your  happiness,  darling.  I  have  no  other 
object  in  life." 

"  O,  mamma,  you  are  the  sweetest,  dearest  mother  in  the  world. 
It  is  ungrateful  of  me ;  but,  mamma,  I  cannot  help  it." 

"  I  know,  I  know,  my  darling.     What  does  his  father  say  ?  " 

"  He  does  not  know — no  one  knows.  Are  you  not  surprised, 
mamma  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  have  seen  it  for  some  time  past,  my  sweet." 

"  And  you  never  mentioned  it,  mamma — never  even  whispered 
it!" 

"  It  was  for  you  to  speak  first,  Constance,  and  I  waited." 

"  I  can  scarcely  believe  it.  O,  mamma,  mamma,  I  love  him,  I 
love  him  ! " 

"  Dear  child  !     When  does  he  intend  to  speak  to  his  father  ?  " 

"  After  he  has  seen  you.     He  did  intend  to  speak  to  both  of 
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you  first  before  he  said  a  word  to  me,  but  somehow,  mamma — I 

don't  really  know  how  it  happened,  nor  does  he Mamma, 

you  are  crying  ! " 

"  I  cannot  help  it,  dear.   You  are  my  only  one,  my  only  one " 

"  But,  mamma,  we  shall  still  be  together.  Julian  says  so.  We 
shall  never,  never  be  separated." 

Emilia  smiled  sadly.  "  I  have  always  liked  Julian,  dear,  and  if 
all  should  turn  out  well  I  am  sure  he  will  make  you  happy." 

"He  loves  you  dearly,  mamma.  I  shall  be  glad  when  to- 
morrow is  over." 

"  It  will  soon  be  over,  dear  child.  Time  passes  quickly.  Now 
go  to  sleep,  my  dear,  dear  child  ! " 

They  kissed  and  embraced  again  and  again,  and  then 
Constance's  head  sank  upon  the  pillow,  and  she  fell  asleep  with 
her  mother's  arm  encircling  her  neck.  Emilia  lay  awake  for  hours. 
Her  daughter's  confession  had  revived  memories  of  the  past,  and 
she  could  not  banish  forebodings.  Of  all  the  young  men  whom 
she  knew,  Julian  Bordier  was  the  one  she  would  have  chosen  for 
Constance,  but  she  dreaded  the  coming  meeting  with  his  father. 
She  could  not  explain  her  fears,  but  she  was  haunted  by  threaten- 
ing shadows.  Daylight  was  dawning  when  she  fell  asleep,  and 
she  rose  unrefreshed  fronu  her  bed.  Constance,  dressed,  was 
sitting  by  her  side  when  she  awoke.  Never  had  she  seen  her 
daughter  look  so  beautiful ;  love  made  her  radiant  with  angelic 
loveliness. 

"  I  want  you  to  look  very,  very  bright,  mamma, "  said 
Constance.     "  I  will  help  you  dress." 

Engrossed  in  her  own  happy  dreams  she  did  not  notice  the 
tired  expression  on  her  mother's  face,  which,  after  a  little  while, 
wore  away  beneath  the  influence  of  Constance's  gentle  minis- 
trations. 

"Julian  will  be  here  early,  mamma,"  she  said  when  breakfast 
was  over.  "  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  myself.  Shall  I  go 
out  or  remain  at  home  ?     Hark  !     Yes,  that  is  his  step." 

"  Go  to  your  bedroom,  darling,"  said  Emilia  with  fond  kisses, 
"  and  wait  till  I  call  you." 

Constance  obeyed,  and  Emilia  admitted  the  young  man,  who 
entered  the  room  with  flowers  for  Constance  and  her  mother. 
She  motioned  him  to  a  seat ;  she  was  palpitating  with  emotion, 
but  she  succeeded  in  preserving  an  apparently  calm  demeanour. 
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"  You  expected  me,"  he  said,  after  she  had  accepted  the  flowers 
and  laid  them  aside. 

"  Constance  told  me  you  would  come,"  said  Emilia  gravely. 
"Is  she  well?" 
"  Quite  well." 

Then  there  was  an  awkward  pause,  but  soon  the  young  man 
took  heart  of  grace,  and  in  modest,  manly  fashion  laid  his  petition 
before  Emilia. 

"  I  cannot  hope  to  be  worthy  of  her,"  he  said  ;  "  no  man  could 
be,  but  I  can  promise  sincerely  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  make 
her  happy.  I  love  her  very  dearly.  What  can  I  say  more  ? 
You  will  not  refuse  me  ?  " 

"  If  it  depended  upon  me,"  said  Emilia,  speaking  very  slowly, 
"  I  should  be  contented  to  place  my  daughter's  happiness  in  your 
keeping,  for  I  believe  you  to  be  worthy  of  her." 

"How  can  I  thank  you?"  said  Julian  impetuously.  "It  does 
depend  upon  you.  Then  all  is  settled.  May  I  see  Constance  ?  " 
She  gently  shook  her  head.  "  Not  yet.  1  could  have  wished 
you  had  consulted  me  before  you  said  anything  to  Constance.  I 
am  not  blaming  you — ^there  are  feelings  it  is  difficult  to  keep  in 
check,  but  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  confided 
in  me  first.     I  could  then  have  advised  you." 

"  To  do  what  ?  You  have  no  objection  to  intrusting  me  with 
her ;  and  indeed,  indeed,  your  trust  shall  not  be  misplaced.  Per- 
haps you  are  right,  but  it  can  make  no  difference  now  that  I 
know  you  approve." 

"  There  is   one,"  said   Emilia   steadily,  "  to  whom  you   should 
have  spoken  even  before  you  addressed  me  or  Constance." 
"My  father?" 
"  Yes,  your  father." 
*  Again  I  daresay  you  are  right.     But  I  am  sure  of  my  father. 

He  loves  me  and  will  not  thwart  me " 

Emilia  held  up  her  hand.     "  Have  you  considered  the  difference 
in  our  circumstances  ?  " 

"  No — except  that  I  have  always  felt  that  your  Constance  is 
far  above  me,  if  that  is  what  you  mean." 

"  It  is  not  what  I  mean.     Parents  are  compelled  to  view  such 
matters  in  a  different  light.     I  can  give  Constance  no  dowry." 
"  I  want  none.     I  want  her." 
"  And  with  your  father's  approval,  you  shall  have  my  consent. 
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It  is  my  duty  to  say  this  to  you,  and  as  you  have  consulted  me 
first  I  should  wish  him  to  know  that  I  have  so  expressed  myself, 
and  that  my  answer  is  in  his  hands." 

"  Very  well,  I  will  go  to  him  at  once.  There  is  not  the  least 
doubt  of  his  answer,  and  I  have  yours  already." 

"  No,"  interrupted  Emilia  firmly,  but  with  a  tender  inclining 
towards  the  young  man,  "  you  have  not  mine  already  I  cannot 
give  it  to  you  definitely  until  I  have  seen  or  heard  from  your  father." 
"  How  precise  you  are,"  said  Julian  in  a  gay  tone  ;  "  but  my 
dear  Constance's  mother  cannot  be  wrong  in  anything  she  does." 
He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it.  "  You  will  not  turn 
me  away  without  allowing  me  to  see  her  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  turn  you  away  at  all,  but  I  cannot  sanction  anything 
more  than  kind  friendship  between  you  and  my  child  till  your 
father  has  spoken.  Julian,  do  you  not  see  that  I  am  striving  to 
perform  a  duty  which  I  consider  right  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do,  and  I  am  greatly  to  be  blamed  for  worrying 
you.     But  let  me  see  her  for  one  moment.     It  is  only  to  say  good 
morning  and  to  shake  hands.     You  would  not  have  refused  me 
yesterday." 
"  Nor  will  I  now.     I  rely  upon  your  honour,  Julian." 
"  You  may,  implicitly." 

She  called  her  daughter,  and  turned  from  them  while  they  spoke. 
They  exchanged  only  a  few  words,  but  Constance's  hand  re- 
mained in  Julian's,  and  that  was  happiness  enough  for  the  present. 
Then  Julian  called  out  to  Emilia: 

"  Good  morning.     I  shall  be  here  again  very  soon." 
She  accompanied  him  to  the  door,  and  sent  him  away  with  a 
bright  smile,  but  there  was  a  fear  at  her  heart  which  she  could 
not  have  defined  had  she  endeavoured  to  set  it  clearly  before  her. 
An  hour  afterwards  M.  Bordier  was  announced. 
"  Constance,"  said  Emilia,  "  I  think  you  had  best  take  a  walk 
while  I  speak  to  Julian's  father." 

Constance  kissed  her  mother  in  silence,  and  was  leaving  the 
room  as  M.  Bordier  entered  it. 

"  Are  you  going  for  a  walk  ?  "  he  asked,  holding  out  his  hand. 
His  voice  and  manner  were  so  affectionate  that  her  heart  was 
filled  with  joy.     Emilia's  heart  almost  throbbed  with  hope. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Constance,  raising  her  eyes  timidly  to  his 
face. 
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"  It  IS  a  bright  morning,  my  dear,"  he  said.  "  I  am  glad  for 
your  sake  and  for  JulianV 

She  wiped  away  the  happy  tears  as  she  descended  the  stairs 
and  out  into  the  sunshine. 

"  I  thought  I  would  lose  no  time,"  said  M.  Bordier  to  Emilia, 
"  although  really  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  not  master  of  my  own 
movements.  Julian  was  so  impatient  that  he  almost  thrust  me 
from  the  house.  We  will  not  beat  about  the  bush,  my  dear 
madam.  Julian  is  my  only  son,  and  that  which  affects  his 
happiness  affects  me  as  nearly." 

"  Then  you  have  no  objection  to  the  engagement  ?  "  said 
Emilia  eagerly. 

"  None.     Julian  has  related  to  me  all  that  passed  between  you 
and  him,  and  said  you  chided  him  for  not  coming  to  me  first." 
"  I  considered  it  the  right  course." 

"  Perhaps  ;  but  young  people  in  love  are  impetuous,  and  do  not 
reflect  We  ourselves  were  young,  and  can  recall  the  time  when 
we  felt  as  they  feel."  A  shiver  passed  through  Emilia  at  this 
allusion.  "  You  made  some  reference  to  Julian  about  the 
difference  in  our  circumstances.  I  intend  to  speak  very  plainly, 
because  I  want  the  ground  cleared  once  and  for  all,  for  all  our 
sakes.  There  is  a  difference,  I  admit,  but  it  is  not  to  be  taken 
into  account.  You  can  give  your  daughter  no  dowry.  It  is  not 
needed  ;  I  am  rich  enough  to  make  the  future  easy  for  them. 
My  son  is  a  gentleman,  your  daughter  is  a  lady.  I  approve  of 
her,  and  I  shall  be  proud  to  receive  her  into  my  family."  Emilia 
gazed  at  him  with  swimming  eyes ;  the  fear  at  her  heart  was 
fading  away.  "  She  is  a  great  favourite  in  our  home,  and  we  are 
all  very  fond  of  her.     I  am  glad  that  the  matter  has  come  to  an 

issue  before  Julian  leaves  Geneva " 

"Is  he  going  away,  then?  "  asked  Emilia,  startled  at  the  news. 
"  For  a  short  time  only,  I  hope,  and  I  shall  go  with  him.  His 
failing  sight  has  caused  us  great  anxiety,  and  the  doctors  here 
can  do  nothing  for  him.  We  intend  to  go  to  Paris,  to  consult  an 
eminent  specialist,  and  I  trust  he  will  come  home  quite  cured. 
So  that  it  is  as  well  he  has  spoken  to  Constance.  Indeed  I 
suspect  his  projected  departure  caused  him  to  open  his  heart  to 
her  earlier  than  he  intended.  Some  persons  are  opposed  to  early 
marriages  ;  I  am  not ;  and  to  judge  from  your  looks  you  must  be 
of  my  opinion.     You  married  young  ?  " 
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"  Yes,"  replied  Emilia  faintly.  Her  fears  revived  ;  her  undefined 
apprehension  of  evil  was  beginning  to  take  shape. 

"  Your  name,  Braham,  might  belong  to  any  nationality.  Was 
your  husband  French  ?  " 

"  He  was  English."  Her  throat  was  dry  ;  she  could  scarcely 
articulate  her  words.     M.  Bordier  looked  at  her  in  concern. 

**  You  are  not  well." 

"  A  sudden  faintness,  that  is  all,"  said  Emilia  in  a  firmer  tone. 
She  must  not  give  way ;  her  daughter's  happiness  was  at  stake. 
"  It  has  passed  off  now." 

"  English  ?     And  you  are  English  also  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  I  remember  when  the  good  Madame  Lambert  brought  you 
here,  that  there  was  some  curiosity  felt  as  to  your  nationality, 
but  Madame  Lambert  silenced  it  by  saying  that  you  would  prefer 
not  to  speak  of  the  past.  That  was  woman's  talk,  and  it  soon 
ceased.  Your  daughter  bears  Madame  Lambert's  name,  Con- 
stance." 
I  "  Madame  Lambert  wished  it" 

i  "  Were  you  and  she  related — excuse  my  interminable  questions, 

!  but  now  that  we  are  about  to  become  closely  connected  we  should 

'  know  more  of  each  other's  antecedents." 

\  "  We  were  not  related." 

"  Ah,  well.  While  I  am  away  I  may  run  over  to  England.  I 
should  not  be  sorry  for  the  opportunity  of  calling  upon  your 
friends  there." 

"  I  have  no  friends  there." 

"Some  relatives  surely?" 

"  None." 

"  Well,  your  late  husband's  relatives." 

"  M.  Bordier,"  said  Emilia,  summoning  all  her  courage  to  he^^ 
aid,  "  there  are  in  the  world  persons  whose  past  is  so  fraught 
with  unhappy  memories  that  it  is  painful  to  revive  them.      Such 
has  been  my  past,  and  the  simple  references  you  have  made  have 
opened  wounds  I  hoped  were  healed.    Pray  question  me  no  more." 

"  I  will  not,"  said  M.  Bordier  kindly,  but  also  with  a  certain 
gravity  which  impressed  itself  strongly  upon  Emilia  ;  "  we  will 
say  nothing  more  about  it  at  present,  and  I  ask  your  pardon  for 
causing  you  pain.  But  still,  when  the  formal  preliminaries  to 
the  marriage  between  Constance  and  Julian  are  prepared — which 
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cannot  be  done  until  Julian  and  I  return  to  Geneva — some 
necessary  information  of  your  past  will  have  to  be  given  to  make 
the  contract  legal  and  binding.  Until  then  we  will  let  the  matter 
drop.  And  now  allow  me  to  assure  you  that  I  give  my  con- 
sent to  the  engagement  with  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  Julian's 
mother  and  I  have  often  discussed  the  future  of  our  children,  and 
shall  be  quite  satisfied  if  they  marry  into  families  of  respectable 
character.  That  is  all  we  ask,  and  all  we  consider  we  have  a 
right  to  demand.  As  to  worldly  prospects,  we  will  make  that 
our  affair,  being,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  able  to  provide  for  our 
childrenand  the  mates  they  may  choose." 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  Emilia,  and  with  old-fashioned 
courtesy  kissed  her,  saying,  "  You  and  your  daughter  will  make 
our  house  your  home  while  Julian  and  I  are  absent." 

"  How  long  do  you  expect  to  be  away  ? '  asked  Emilia. 

"It  depends  upon  what  the  specialists  say  of  Julian's  sight. 
But  under  any  circumstances  we  shall  be  absent  for  at  least  three 
months,  I  expect.  Of  course  the  young  people  will  write  to  each 
other.  The  first  part  of  their  courtship  will  have  to  be  done  by 
correspondence." 

Soon  after  M.  Bordier's  departure  Constance  returned,  and  was 
made  happy  by  the  account  of  the  interview.  Emilia  said  nothing 
of  M.  Bordier's  references  to  the  past,  a  theme  which  had  only 
been  dropped  to  be  taken  up  again  when  M.  Bordier  and  Julian 
came  back  to  Geneva.  The  evil  day  was  postponed,  but  Emilia 
would  not  darken  the  joy  of  the  lovers  by  speaking  of  it,  or  by 
hinting  at  her  fast-growing  fears  of  what  the  final  issue  would  be. 
M.  Bordier  had  made  it  clear  to  her  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  those  who  formed  matrimonial  connections  with 
his  children  must  be  persons  of  respectable  character.  What 
was  she  ?  What  was  her  darling  Constance  ?  Unknown  to  all  in 
Geneva,  where  they  were  both  respected  and  loved,  they  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  the  mother.  Let  this  fact  be  revealed,  let  the 
story  of  her  life  be  made  public,  and  they  would  be  irretrievably 
disgraced,  their  position  lost,  their  happiness  blasted. 

Julian  remained  in  Geneva  two  days  after  Emilia's  interview 
with  M.  Bordier,  and  now  that  there  was  no  restraint  upon  the 
relations  between  the  young  lovers,  Emilia  recognized  how  irre- 
vocably Constance's  happiness  was  linked  with  Julian.  Was  it 
to  be  left  to  her,  the  fond,  the  suffering  mother,  to  wreck  the 

II 
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future  of  the  child  she  adored  ?  Was  it  fated  that  she  should  be 
compelled  to  say  to  Constance,  "  You  cannot  wed  the  man  you 
love.  He  is  a  gentleman,  with  an  unstained  record.  You  are  a 
child  of  shame,  and  are  not  fit  to  associate  with  respectable 
people.  Take  your  rightful  place  in  the  world — in  the  gutters — 
and  look  at  me  and  know  that  I  have  put  you  there."  Yes,  this, 
in  effect,  was  the  judgment  she  would  have  to  pronounce.  The 
agony  she  endured  during  those  two  happy  days  of  courtship  is 
indescribable;  but  she  schooled  herself  to  some  semblance  of 
outward  composure,  and  she  successfully  parried  the  solicitous 
inquiries  of  those  by  whom  she  was  surrounded.  As  to  what  was 
to  be  done,  she  would  not,  she  could  not  think  of  it  till  Julian  and 
his  father  were  gone.  They  were  to  be  away  at  least  three 
months ;  within  that  time  much  might  be  accomplished — ^she  did 
not  know  what  or  how — but  she  would  pray  to  God  to  guide  her. 
So  she  suffered  in  silence,  and  kissed  Julian  good-bye,  and  sat  quiet 
in  her  room  while  the  lovers  were  exchanging  their  last  words  of 
affection.  Were  they  to  be  indeed  the  last  ?  Were  they  never 
to  meet  again,  to  fondly  renew  their  vows  of  unchangeful  love  ? 
It  was  for  her,  the  tender  mother,  to  answer  these  questions. 
She  was  the  Sibyl  who  held  in  her  hands  the  skeins  of  fate.  It 
was  for  her  to  shed  light  or  darkness  upon  the  future  of  her 
darling  child. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

IN  ENGLAND  ONCE  MORE. 

The  whole  of  that  night  Emilia  spent  in  prayer  and  thought. 
She  sought  for  guidance,  and  her  prayers  were  answered.  With 
one  exception  the  events  of  the  past  came  clearly  before  her. 
The  death  of  her  father,  her  life  in  Mrs.  Seaton's  house,  her  first 
meeting  with  Gerald,  what  occurred  on  the  night  she  was  turned 
by  the  cruel  woman  into  the  streets,  the  kindness  of  the  maiden 
sisters,  her  flight  after  over-hearing  the  vile  calumnies  which  Mrs. 
Seaton  uttered  against  her,  her  meeting,  with  the  good  old 
waggoner — and  then  a  blank.  She  could' not  remember  where 
the  waggoner's  cottage  was  situated,  and  she  knew  it  would  be 
most  difficult  to  find  it  without  some  practical  clue.  The  marriage 
at  the  registrar's  office  she  now  distinctly  recalled,  and  although 
she  had  never  held  the  marriage  certificate  in  her  hand  she  was 
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certain   the   ceremony  had   been   performed.     Then   came  the 
memory  of  the  happy  honeymoon,  and  with  that  memory  cer- 
tain words  which  Gerald  had  spoken  to  her  with  reference  to 
the  desk  of  Indian  workmanship  which   he  had  said  was   her 
property,  but  which  his  brother  Leonard  retained  with  other  articles 
which  rightfully  belonged  to  her.     The  words  were  these :  "  There 
is  a  secret  drawer  in  this  desk,  Emilia,  and  in  the  desk  something 
which  concerns  you  nearly."     It  flashed  upon  her  with  the  power 
of  a  divine  revelation  that  what  he  referred  to  was  the  marriage 
certificate  which,  if  she  could  obtain  it,  would  insure  her  daughter's 
happiness    and    save    them   both    from   disgrace.     She  placed 
credence  no  longer  in  the  infamous  statement  made  by  Leonard, 
that  she  had  gone  through  a  false  ceremony ;  she  had  accepted  it 
at  the  time  because  of  her  wish  to  escape  from  her  persecutors 
and  defamers,  because  Gerald  was  lost  to  her,  because  she  thought 
only  of  the  present.     The  image  of  Gerald,  with  his  truthful  eyes, 
rose  before  her ;  she  heard  his  voice,  the  voice  of  truth  and  honour, 
say  mournfully,  "And  could  you  believe  that   I   could  be  so 
unutterably  base  and  infamous  as  to  deceive  you  so  shamefully, 
that  I  could  plot  and  lie  for  your  ruin,  whom  I  loved  so  faith- 
fully ?  "     No,  she  would  no  longer  believe  it.     Gerald  had  behaved 
honourably  towards  her,  and  she  had  allowed  herself  to  be  tricked 
by  the  specious  tale  of  a  villain  whose  object  was  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  fortune  which  woufd  have  fallen  to  her.     He 
was  welcome  to  that,  but  she  would  at  least  make  an  effort  to 
rescue  her  darling  child  from  despair.     She  would  go  to  England 
and  endeavour  to  find  Leonard.     That  done  she  would  boldly 
confront  him,  and  tell  him  to  his  face  that  he  had  lied  to  her,  and 
that  she  would  expose  him  if  he  did  not  furnish  her  with  the 
opportunity  of  establishing  her  marriage  with  Gerald.     She  would 
not  confide  in  Constance ;  for  the  present,  and  for  as  long  as  it 
was  in  her  power  to  do  so,  she  would  preserve  her  secret.     Time 
enough  when  she  was  compelled  to  reveal  it. 

She  acted  as  she  was  inwardly  directed.  The  following  day 
she  told  Constance  that  business  of  a  private-  nature  necessitated 
her  going  to  England.  Constance  was  to  go  with  her,  and  they 
would  be  away  from  Geneva  probably  some  six  or  seven  weeks. 

"We  shall  be  back  before  Julian  returns,"  said  Constance,  and 
then  was  seized  with  consternation.  "  But  his  letters,  mamma, 
his  letters ! " 

II* 
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"  We  can  leave  directions,"  said  Emilia,  "  that  they  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  London  Post  Office.  It  will  only  be  a  delay  of  a 
day  or  two,  and  you  can  make  your  letters  to  Julian  longer,  as  a 
recompense." 

Emilia  named  London,  a  city  she  had  never  visited,  because 
she  had  often  heard  Leonard  say  that  it  was  the  only  place  in 
England  worth  living  in.  With  money  at  command  that  would 
be  the  most  likely  place  in  which  to  find  him. 

Julian's  family  were  surprised  at  this  sudden  departure,  but 
Emilia  easily  explained  it  by  saying  that  it  was  upon  private 
business  of  importance.  By  her  directions  Constance  wrote  to 
Julian  at  once,  informing  him  of  their  movements,  and  bidding 
him  address  his  future  letters  to  her  to  the  General  Post  Office  in 
London.  Then  Emilia  made  arrangements  for  a  lady  to  take  her 
place  with  her  pupils  during  her  absence,  and  all  her  preparations 
being  completed,  she  and  Constance  started  for  England. 

What  would  have  embarrassed  her  had  Constance  been  of  a 
less  sweet  and  confiding  disposition  was  the  necessity  of  her  con- 
ducting her  inquiries  alone,  without  the  knowledge  of  her  daugh  - 
ter.     She  explained  this  to  Constance  as  well  as  she  was  able. 

"  You  will  not  mind  being  left  a  good  deal  alone,  dear  ?  "  she 
said,  when  they  were  established  in  lodgings  in  London. 

"  No,  mamma,  if  you  wish  it,"  said  Constance. 

"  It  is  necessary,  darling.  I  have  some  business  of  a  very 
private  nature  to  look  after ;  if  you  were  with  me  it  would 
hamper  me.  I  cannot  tell  you  now  what  it  is,  but  it  is  for  your 
good  and  mine." 

"  And  Julian's,"  said  Constance. 

"  Of  course,  and  Julian's.     You  will  not  mind,  will  you  ?  " 

"  No,  mamma,  not  at  all.  I  can  get  books,  and  I  can  write  to 
Julian." 

"  You  think  only  of  him,  dear." 

"  And  of  you,  mamma,"  said  Constance,  reproachfully. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  yes.     I  think  I  must  be  growing  jealous." 

"  There  is  no  reason,  mamma  dear.  I  love  you  both,  with  all 
my  heart.  And  Julian  loves  us  both  with  all  his.  And  you  love 
us  both  with  all  yours.     So  it  is  really  equal  all  round." 

"  Constance,"  said  Emilia,  "  if  it  were  ever  to  happen  that  you 
had  to  choose  between  Julian  and  me " 

"  Mamma,"  cried  Constance,  "  you  frighten  me ! " 
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"Forgive  me,  darling,  forgive  me,"  said  Emilia,  hastening  to 
repair  her  error  by  caresses,  "  but  all  sorts  of  notions  come  into  a 
foolish  mother's  head  when  she  is  about  to  lose  her  child." 

"Now,  mamma,"  said  Constance,  forcing  her  mother  into  a 
chair  and  kneeling  before  her.  "  I  am  going  to  be  very  severe 
with  you.  How  can  you  talk  of  my  choosing  between  Julian  and 
you  ?  Why,  mamma,  it  is  impossible,  it  would  break  my  heart  1 
And  how  can  you  talk  of  losing  your  child  ?  You  will  never  lose 
her,  darling  mamma.  Instead  of  losing  me  you  will  have  another 
to  look  after  as  well  as  me ;  you  will  have  Julian,  who  loves  you 
nearly,  not  quite — I  will  not  have  that — as  much  as  I  do.  You 
will  never  speak  like  that  again  ?  Promise  me." 
"  I  do,  Constance." 
"  And  you  will  never  think  it  again  ?  " 

"  Never,  dear,"  said  Emilia  ;  and  she  was  careful  from  that  hour 
to  keep  a  more  jealous  guard  over  her  tongue. 

At  this  period  of  Emilia's  life  she  was  endowed  with  a  surprising 
strength.  She  became  strong,  morally  and  physically.  All  her 
energies,  all  her  intellectual  faculties,  were  braced  up  almost 
abnormally  in  the  momentous  mission  upon  which  she  was 
engaged.  Feeling  the  importance  of  a  starting  point,  she  deter- 
mined to  visit  her  native  town,  and  to  visit  it  alone.  She  learnt 
from  the  time-tables  that  a  train  started  at  five  p.m.  and  arrived 
at  ten.  On  the  following  day  a  train  from  London  started  at  four 
p.m.  and  was  due  some  six  hours  after,  so  that  she  need  be  absent 
from  Constance  for  one  night  only.  It  was  her  first  separation 
fronn  her  child,  but  she  nerved  herself  to  it,  and  instilled  the  same 
spirit  into  Constance,  who  consented  without  a  murmur.  Con- 
stance was  to  have  her  meals  at  home,  to  keep  her  doors  locked  and 
not  stir  out,^d  to  wait  up  the  second  night  for  her  mother's  return. 
"  I  shall  ie  quite  safe,  mamma,"  said  Constance,  "  and  I  shall 
not  be  dull.  Nearly  all  the  time  you  are  away  I  shall  be  writing 
to  Julian." 

That  night  Emilia  was  once  more  in  her  native  town. 
Eighteen  years  had  passed  since  she  left  it,  and  it  was  with  sad- 
ness she  recognized  familiar  landmarks  with  which  her  childhood 
had  been  associated.  She  had  taken  the  precaution  of  effecting 
a  change  in  her  appearance.  She  darkened  her  eyebrows  and 
arranged  her  hair  in  a  fashion  so  strange  as  to  be  startled  when 
she  looked  into  the  glass.     Moreover,  she  wore  a  thick  veil.     "  No 
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one  will  know  me,"  she  thought.  But  when  she  issued  from  the 
hotel  the  next  morning  she  was  a  little  afraid,  for  among  the  first 
persons  she  met  was  Mrs.  Seaton.  The  cruel  woman  was  but  little 
altered ;  her  features  were  more  pinched,  her  eyes  more  stern 
than  of  yore,  but  Emilia  knew  her  instantly.  Mrs.  Seaton,  how- 
ever, did  not  recognize  Emilia,  although  she  looked  at  her  sharply, 
as  was  her  wont  with  strangers.  There  was  in  the  town  a  gossip 
who  kept  a  small  shop,  and  thither  Emilia  went,  and,  entering  the 
shop,  was  greeted  by  the  same  woman  who  used  to  serve  her  in 
former  years.  Making  some  purchases  and  bargaining  for  others, 
Emilia  drew  the  woman  into  conversation,  and  learnt  all  she 
wished  to  know.  O,  yes,  the  woman  remembered  the  brothers 
Paget  very  well,  very  well  indeed.  They  were  not  brothers,  no, 
they  were  step-brothers.  There  was  a  fire  in  their  house,  and  it 
was  burnt  down,  how  many  years  ago  ?  Eighteen  or  twenty,  she 
could  not  quite  say  to  a  year  or  two ;  and  a  young  lady.  Miss 
Braham — Emilia  Braham,  that  was  her  right  name — rushed  out 
of  the  house  in  the  middle  of  the  night  while  the  fire  was  raging. 
There  was  a  lot  of  talk  about  it.  Miss  Braham's  father  died 
suddenly — was  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  scaflfold — and  Emilia  was 
left  alone,  without  a  shilling  in  the  world.  Then  she  got  a  situa- 
tion with  Mrs.  Seaton O,  everybody  knew  Mrs.  Seaton ;  she 

had  a  sharp  tongue,  and  had  more  enemies  than  friends — and  she 
left  her  mistress'  house  at  a  moment's  notice.  Late  at  night,  too. 
Mrs.  Seaton  said  she  had  planned  a  secret  meeting  with  Mr. 
Gerald  Paget — he  was  the  handsomest  and  the  youngest  of  the 
step-brothers — and  that  was  the  reason  of  her  going  away  so 
suddenly.  It  did  look  suspicious,  didn't  it  ?  And  it  looked  more 
than  suspicious  when  she  rushed  out  of  Mr.  Gerald's  house  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  save  herself  from  being  burnt  alive.  That 
is  often  how  people  are  found  out  in  a  way  they  little  expect. 
But  there  were  some  people  afterwards  who  took  Miss  Braham's 
part,  and  said  she  wasn't  guilty,  though  appearances  were  so 
much  against  her.  That  was  because  two  ladies — old  maids  they 
were,  and  sisters — stood  up  for  her,  and  went  about  saying  all 
sorts  of  kind  things  about  Miss  Braham.  What  is  that  you  say  ? 
God  bless  them  for  it !  Yes,  they  deserve  all  that ;  they  were 
kind-hearted  ladies.  They're  in  the  churchyard  now.  Well, 
these  old  maids  took  Miss  Braham  home  on  the  night  of  the  fire, 
when  she  was  in  a  high  fever  and  no  wonder  with  what  was  on 
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her  mind  ;  and  Mrs.  Seaton  went  there  and  told  them  they  were 
being  imposed  upon  by  a  shameles3  young  Woman.  It  was  a  hard 
thing  to  do,  and  she  might  have  held  her  tongue,  but  that  is  not 
Mrs.  Seaton's  way.  Once  she  takes  a  grudge  against  a  body  she 
don't  let  them  alone,  not  she.  While  she  was  with  the  old  maids 
talking  against  Miss  Braham  the  young  lady  herself  heard  it,  it 
seems,  and  she  run  away,  no  one  knew  where  to.  Mr.  Gerald, 
who  must  have  been  very  much  in  love  with  her,  was  in  a  dread- 
ful way  about  her  and  the  lawyers  were  busy  trying  to  find  her ; 
and  his  step-brother,  Mr.  Leonard,  who  had  come  home  from 
Australia  that  very  morning,  helped  him  too.  Then  the  two 
brothers  went  away  together,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  them,  or 
of  Miss  Braham,  for  months  and  months,  till  it  got  about  that  poor 
Mr.  Gerald  had  been  killed  by  falling  over  a  precipice  in  foreign 
parts.  Then  Mr.  Leonard  came  home,  and  took  possession  of  the 
property,  which  all  fell  to  him.  What  did  he  do  with  it  ?  He  sold 
it  all  off,  and  went  to  London  to  live,  and  that's  where  he  is  now,  for 
all  she  knew.  It  was  a  lot  of  money  he  came  into ;  some  say  as  much 
as  five  or  six  thousand  pounds  a  year,  but  he  was  just  the  sort  of 
gentleman  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  with  it.  That  was  the  whole 
story  of  the  two  brothers  and  Miss  Emilia  Braham.  You  would 
like  to  know  something  more !  What  is  it  ?  When  Mr.  Leonard 
Paget  came  home  didn't  he  say  anything  about  Miss  Braham  ? 
No,  not  a  word,  so  far  as  she  knew,  and  she  would  have  been  sure 
to  hear  of  it  if  he  had.  No,  she  was  positive  he  never  said  one 
single  word  about  her.  She  did  not  suppose  he  knew  what  became 
of  her,  and  most  likely,  after  a  time,  he  forgot  her  altogether. 

Then  the  garrulous  shopwoman,  her  budget  exhausted, 
reckoned  up  the  purchases  which  Emilia  had  made,  and  having 
received  payment,  bade  her  customer  good  day. 

Emilia's  next  visit  was  to  a  flower  shop,  where  she  bought  some 
loose  flowers  ;  then  to  the  churchyard,  where  she  was  directed  to 
the  grave  of  the  maiden  sisters.  She  knelt  and  prayed  there,  and 
left  the  flowers  on  their  grave. 

She  had  learned  that  Leonard  was  in  London,  and  as  there 
was  no  occasion  for  her  to  remain  any  longer  in  the  town  she  took 
an  earlier  train  than  that  she  had  marked,  and  arrived  home  four 
hours  before  Constance  expected  her.  Reflecting  upon  her  situa- 
tion during  that  night,  she  felt  how  powerless  she  was.  Leonard, 
she  had  every  reason  to  believe,  was  in  London,  but  to  look  for  him 
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in  that  vast  city  in  the  hope  of  finding  him  was  scarcely  within 
reason.  And,  indeed,  had  she  not  been  befriended  by  some 
strange  chance  she  might  have  remained  in  London  for  years 
without  meeting  the  man  for  whom  she  was  seeking.  But  it 
happened  so,  and  an  important  stage  was  reached  in  her  inquiry. 
The  weather  was  bitterly  cold,  and  snow  was  falling  heavily, 
but  this  did  not  keep  her  at  home.  In  a  kind  of  fever  she  tra- 
versed the  streets  of  the  city,  selecting  those  which  a  man  of 
fashion  and  fond  of  pleasure  would  be  most  likely  to  frequent. 
On  the  fourth  day  of  her  search  she  was  walking  in  Regent  Street 
when  she  suddenly  stopped  with  her  hand  at  her  heart.  It  was 
as  much  as  she  could  do  to  prevent  herself  from  screaming  aloud, 
for  walking  leisurely  before  her,  with  a  light  step  and  jaunty  air, 
was  Leonard  Paget  himself.  By  a  powerful  effort  she  controlled 
her  agitation,  and  set  herself  the  task  of  following  him.  She  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face,  and  she  could  not  be  mistaken.  He 
looked  older  and  thinner,  but  his  expression  was  that  of  a  man 
who  was  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  world  and  making  the 
most  of  them.  Having  thus  providentially  tracked  him  down, 
Emilia  determined  not  to  lose  sight  of  him.  Her  desire  was  to 
ascertain  where  he  lived,  and  in  the  doing  so  to  keep  herself  from 
his  sight.  To  accost  him  in  the  open  street  would  be  madness. 
No,  she  must  speak  to  him  in  a  place  where  he  could  not  easily 
escape  from  her,  where  he  could  not  thrust  her  off.  "  If  he  takes 
a  cab,"  she  thought,  "  I  will  take  another  and  follow  him.  If  he 
walks  all  day  and  night  I  will  walk  after  him.  He  shall  not,  he  shall 
not,  evade  me  now."  No  detective  could  have  been  more  deter- 
mined and  wary  than  she,  but  her  present  task  did  not  occupy  her 
very  long.  The  cold  day  was  no  temptation  to  the  man  before  her, 
and  it  happened,  fortunately  for  Emilia,  that  his  face  was  homeward 
turned.  He  walked  to  the  bottom  of  Regent  Street,  and  plunged 
into  the  narrow  tangle  of  thoroughfares  on  the  left.  The  numbers 
of  people  favoured  her  pursuit,  and  she  was  not  noticed.  True,  the 
man  did  not  know  he  was  being  followed,  and  only  looked  back 
when  a  pretty  girl  passed  him.  Presently  he  was  in  Soho,  and  in 
one  or  two  of  the  streets  through  which  she  passed  Emilia  feared 
detection,  there  being  fewer  persons  in  them  ;  but  still  he  had  no 
suspicion,  and  walked  carelessly,  gaily  on.  At  length  he  stopped 
before  a  house  in  Gerrard  Street,  took  a  latch-key  from  his  pocket 
opened  the  door,  entered,  and  closed  it  behind  him. 
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Emilia  drew  a  long  breath.  It  was  there  he  lived ;  but  she 
-would  make  sure. 

A  boy  with  a  basket  of  bread  slung  across  his  shoulders  had 
stopped  at  the  next  house  to  deliver  a  loaf.  Leonard  Paget  had 
passed  the  boy,  who  looked  at  him  while  he  was  opening  the  street 
door.  Then  the  boy,  having  received  some  money,  lounged  on 
to  the  house  which  Leonard  had  entered,  and  knocked  and  rang. 
The  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Middlemore,  answered  the  summons,  and 
took  in  a  loaf.  When  the  street  door  was  closed  again  Emilia 
crossed  over  to  the  lad,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  like  a  shilling, 
to  which  the  boy  facetiously  replied  that  he  would  like  two,  but 
would  put  up  with  one  if  he  could  not  get  more. 

"  I  will  give  you  two,"  said  Emilia,  "  if  you  answer  a  few  ques- 
tions." 

"  Off  we  start,"  said  the  boy. 

"  I  want  to  know  who  that  gentleman  is  who  went  into  the 
house  you  have  just  left  ?  " 

"  That  gent  as  let  himself  in  with  his  latch-key.  Oh,  that's  Mr. 
Felix." 

"  It  is  not  true,"  said  Emilia. 

"  Oh,  youVe  going  to  cry  off,  are  you  ?  I  call  that  mean,  I  do. 
I  tell  you,  it's  Mr.  Felix." 

Emilia  considered  a  moment.  What  more  likely  than  that 
Leonard  Paget  was  living  there  under  an  assumed  name  ? 

"  Are  you  sure  ?     Here  is  the  first  shilling." 

"  Cock  sure.  Why,  he's  lived  there  years  and  years,  and  there's 
nobody  in  the  house  but  him.  There's  a  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Middlemore ;  she  took  in  a  loaf  from  me." 

"  Does  this  Mr.  Felix  live  there  regularly?" 

"  I  see  him  regularly,  so  he  lives  there  regularly.  Anything 
more  I  can  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  here  is  your  other  shilling." 

"  Thank  you."     And  the  boy  walked  off  whistling. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

DR.  PETERSSEN  REAPPEARS  ON  THE  SCENE. 

For  the  unexpected  good  fortune  of  this  discovery  Emilia  was 
very  grateful,  and  her  mind  was  now  occupied  in  considering 
how  to  make  the  best  use  of  it     She  did  not  linger  in  Gerrard 
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Street  lest  she  should  be  seen  by  Gerald's  brother,  but  before  she 
left  it  she  ascertained  that  he  was  known  not  as  Mr.,  but  as 
Monsieur  Felix.  For  what  reason  had  he  concealed  his  right 
name  ?  For  what  reason  had  he  assumed  that  of  a  foreigner  ? 
It  was  perhaps  because  she  had  but  one  subject  to  think  of,  but 
one  supreme  end  to  attain,  that  she  mentally  decided  that  she 
herself  was  not  unconnected  with  his  motive  for  concealing  his 
identity.  If  that  were  the  case  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  him.  If  she  presented  herself  in  person 
or  sent  up  her  name,  he  would  refuse  to  receive  her;  if  she 
forced  herself  upon  him  he  would  not  listen  to  her,  and  the  next 
time  she  went  to  him  she  would  find  that  he  had  flown.  Thus 
her  mission  would  be  a  failure,  and  the  unhappiness  of  her 
daughter  insured.  It  behoved  her  to  be  very  careful  in  her 
movements  ;  the  least  slip  would  be  fatal. 

The  whole  of  that  day  and  the  whole  of  the  next  she  bent  her 
mind  to  the  consideration  of  the  peculiar  position  in  which  she 
was  placed.  She  did  not  remain  at  home ;  she  spent  many 
hours  in  the  vicinity  of  Soho,  making  inquiries  of  M.  Felix's 
habits  and  character,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  no  suspicion 
upon  herself.  Small  tradesmen  of  whom  she  made  purchases 
were  the  medium  of  these  inquiries,  and  they  were  able  to  give 
her  much  information  because  of  the  gossiping  disposition  of 
Mrs.  Middlemore,  the  housekeeper.  It  was  at  this  time  that  she 
developed  a  talent  for  intrigue.  To  insure  that  she  should  not 
be  recognized  by  M.  Felix  in  a  chance  meeting  in  the  streets, 
she  took  a  room  that  was  to  let  midway  between  Soho  and  the 
apartments  occupied  by  herself  and  daughter,  stating  that  she 
was  an  actress ;  and  at  one  shop  in  the  Strand,  and  at  another 
in  a  street  running  out  of  that  thoroughfare,  she  purchased  a  box 
of  "  make-up  "  and  a  wig  of  a  different  colour  from  her  own  hair. 
It  was  a  short  wig,  and  when  her  own  locks  were  concealed 
beneath  it,  and  she  had  used  certain  pigments  on  her  face,  no 
one  who  knew  her  as  Emilia  Braham  could  possibly  recognize 
her.  These  changes  were  made  in  the  room  she  had  taken 
unknown  to  Constance,  and  she  gave  no  person  in  the  house 
an  opportunity  of  observing  her.  Independent,  however,  of  these 
changes  she  was  no  further  advanced  at  the  end  of  the  second 
day  than  when  she  met  M.  Felix  in  Regent  Street,  and  she 
could  think  of  no  means  of  obtaining  the  interview  she  desired. 
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On  the  third  day  she  went   out  again   in    the   direction   of 
Gerrard  Street,  drawn  thither,  as  it  were,  by  a  magnetic  current. 
But  indeed  all  her  hopes,  and  the  future  of  herself  and  child, 
were  centred  in  the  house  in  which  Gerald's  brother  lived  under 
the  name  of  M.  Felix.     Snow  was  still  falling  heavily,  but  she 
did   not  shrink  from  the  chill  blasts  which  swept  through  the 
narrow  spaces  of  Soho.     She  had  struck  up  an  acquaintance 
with  the  mistress  of  a  shop  in  which  foreign  provisions  were  sold, 
and  she  was  now  standing  before  the  counter  conversing  with 
the  woman,  and  picking  up  further  information  of  the  domestic 
habits  which  reigned  in    M.  Felix's  house.     She  learnt  that  it 
was    Mrs.  Middlemore's  custom  to  go  out  every  night,  for  her 
supper  beer  at  half-past  eleven,  and  that  she  was  generally  absent 
for  not  less  than  half  an  hour.     A  wild  plan  instantly  suggested 
itself ;  she  felt  that  something  must  be  done,  and  that  she  must 
be  bold.     At  eleven  o'clock  this  very  night  she  would  be  on  the 
watch  outside  the  house  in  Gerrard  Street,  waiting  for  the  house- 
keeper to  go  up>on  her  usual  nightly  errand.     Then  she  would 
go  up  to  her,  before  she  closed  the  street  door,  and  say  she  came 
by  appointment  to  see  M.  Felix.     She  had  already  ascertained 
that  he  occupied  apartments  on  the  first  floor ;  on  the  previous 
night  she  had  seen  the  lights  shining  through  his  windows,  and 
she  would  know  in  the  same  way  on  this  night  whether  he  was 
at  home.     If  she  played  her  part  well,  and  controlled  her  voice 
so  that  it  did  not  betray  her,  the  housekeeper  would  doubtless 
take  her  word,  and  thus  she  would  obtain  entrance  to  the  house 
without  M.  Felix  being  aware  of  it.     As  to  what  she  should  do 
when  she  confronted  him  she  was  as  yet  undecided,  but  certain 
unformed  ideas  loomed  in  her  mind  which  seemed  to  give  her 
hope  that  this  nocturnal  visit  would  not  be  fruitless.     It  would 
be  necessary,  however,  that  she  should  not  present  herself  to  the 
housekeeper  dressed  as  a  woman,  for  that  would  almost  certainly 
bring  suspicion  upon  her.     In  the  disguise  of  a  man  her  story 
would  be  more  credible.     Well,  she  would  buy  a  suit  of  male 
clothing,  and  so  disguise  herself.     The  moral  energy  by  which 
she  was  supported  caused  her  to  accept  any  suggestion,  however 
daring  and  bold,  by  means  of  which  she  could  attain  success. 

She  went  out  of  the  provision  shop  full  of  the  scheme,  but  had 
not  gone  ten  yards  before  she  made  a  discovery  which  occasioned 
her  as   much  surprise  as  her  meeting  with  Gerald's  brother  a 
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couple  of  days  ago.  A  man  brushed  quite  closely  to  her,  and 
this  man  was  none  other  than  Dr.  Peterssen.  Another  fateful 
thread  in  her  sad  story.  What  did  his  presence  in  that  locality 
portend  ? 

He  took  no  notice  of  her  as  he  passed,  but  lingered  before  the 
window  of  the  provision  shop,  looking  through  the  panes,  not  at 
the  goods  displayed,  but  into  the  shop  to  see  who  was  there. 
Throughout  this  series  of  adventures  Emilia's  senses  were  preter- 
naturally  sharpened,  and  nothing  escaped  her  which  seemed  to 
bear  upon  her  sad  story.  Presently  Dr.  Peterssen  entered  the 
shop,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation  Emilia  followed  him. 

He  had  already  commenced  a  conversation  with  the  mistress 
of  the  establishment,  who,  saying  to  him,  "  I  beg  your  pardon," 
went  to  Emilia. 

"  I  have  forgotten  something  I  wanted  to  buy,"  said  Emilia, 
in  a  low  tone,  "  but  I  can  wait  till  you  have  attended  to  that 
gentleman." 

She  took  care  that  her  voice  should  not  reach  his  ears,  and  as 
the  woman  stepped  towards  him  she  turned  her  back,  with  the 
air  of  a  person  who  was  not  in  the  least  interested  in  his  business. 
The  first  words  she  spoke  caused  Emilia's  heart  to  beat  violently  ; 
but  she  still  kept  her  face  from  him. 

"  Yes,  sir,  M.  Felix  lives  very  near  here,  in  the  next  street." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Dr.  Peterssen.  "  It  was  very  careless  of 
me  to  lose  the  letter  he  sent  me  containing  his  address.  Would 
you  mind  writing  it  down  on  paper  for  me  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,  sir." 

The  woman  wrote  the  address,  and  Dr.  Peterssen,  thanking 
her,  left  the  shop.  Then  she  asked  Emilia  what  she  wished  ;  it 
was  common  enough  for  people  to  come  and  inquire  for  the 
address  of  persons  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  she  attached 
no  importance  to  it.  Emilia  made  another  small  purchase,  and 
again  took  her  departure. 

Instead  of  leaving  Soho,  as  was  her  original  intention,  to  buy 
the  suit  of  man's  clothing  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  her 
scheme,  she  walked  slowly  through  Gerrard  Street.  Dr.  Peters- 
sen was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to  that  on  which  M. 
Felix's  house  was  situated,  and  he  was  gazing  up  at  the  windows 
with  an  expression  of  triumph  on  his  face.  There  had  been  a 
note  of  triumph  also  in  his  voice  when  he  had  thanked  the  shop- 
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keeper  for  the  information  she  gave  him,  and  Emilia  judged 
from  those  signs  that  he,  as  well  as  herself,  had  been  hunting  for 
M.  Felix.  For  what  reason — and  why  had  M.  Felix  hidden 
himself  from  a  man  he  knew  so  well  ?  Here  again  Emilia  did 
not  stop  to  reason.  In  the  selfishness  of  the  task  upon  which 
she  was  engaged  she  jumped  at  conclusions,  and  the  conclusion 
she  formed  now  was  that  Dr.  Peterssen*s  search  for  M.  Felix  was 
in  some  way  connected  with  herself  and  the  husband  she  had  lost. 
No  detective  could  have  acted  more  warily  than  she.  With 
extreme  caution  she  watched  Dr.  Peterssen's  movements.  He 
stood  for  a  few  moments  looking  up  at  the  windows,  then  he 
crossed  the  road,  and  noted  the  number  of  the  house,  and  then, 
with  an  exulting  smile,  he  slowly  walked  away.  Emilia  was  now 
more  than  ever  resolved  to  carry  out  her  scheme  on  this  night. 

She  had  observed  that  there  were  large  clothing  establishments 
in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  at  one  of  these  she  purchased  a 
suit  of  clothes  for  a  small-made  man.  Hastening  to  the  room 
she  had  taken  she  tried  them  on  and  found  them  too  large.  She 
went  back  to  the  shop  and  exchanged  the  suit  for  a  smaller  one, 
which  fitted  her  fairly  well.  Then  leaving  the  clothes  behind  her, 
she  joined  Constapce,  and  remained  with  her  till  eight  o'clock. 
"  Must  you  go  out  to-night,  mamma  ?  "  asked  the  girl. 
"  Yes,  Constance,"  replied  Emilia,  "  and  I  may  not  be  home 
till  late.     You  had  better  go  to  bed  soon." 

"  No,  mamma,"  said  Constance,  "  I  will  wait  up  for  you."     She 
went  to  the  window.     "Mamma,  you  cannot  possibly  go  out. 
The  snow  will  blind  you.     There  is  not  a  person  in  the  streets." 
"  I  must  go,  dear  child,"  said  Emilia,  firmly. 
"  But,  mamma,  dear — look ! " 

It  was  the  night  of  the  i6th  January,  and  a  terrible  snowstorm 
was  raging.  For  over  two  weeks  now  the  snow  had  been  falling 
in  London,  and  many  of  the  thoroughfares  were  blocked  with 
drift,  which  the  efforts  of  great  numbers  of  labourers  could  not 
remove ;  and  on  this  night  the  tempest  had  reached  its  height. 
So  engrossed  had  Emilia  been  in  the  task  which  had  brought 
her  from  her  happy  home  in  Geneva  that  she  thought  little  of 
the  storms  of  nature  which  she  had  encountered  as  she  trudged 
through  the  white-carpeted  thoroughfares  of  the  city.  What 
physical  sufferings  was  she  not  prepared  to  bear,  and  to  bear 
cheerfully,  for  the  sake  of  her  beloved  child  ?     Only  when  her 
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strength  gave  way  would  she  yield,  and  she  was  sustained  now 
by  an  abnormal  strength  which  enabled  her  to  endure  that  from 
which  on  ordinary  occasions  she  would  have  shrunk.  During 
this  trying  period  of  her  life  her  powers  of  endurance  were 
astonishing. 

"  You  will  not  go  out  in  such  a  storm,  mamma ! " 

"  Do  not  try  to  dissuade  me,  darling.  I  must  go.  Do  not 
fear  for  me  ;  God  is  watching  over  me.     I  shall  be  quite  safe." 

"  Let  me  go  with  you,"  pleaded  Constance. 

"  Impossible.  You  know,  dear  child,  I  always  do  what  1 
believe  to  be  right ;  I  am  doing  it  now,  and  you  must  not  thwart 
me,  nor  make  things  more  difficult  for  me  than  they  are." 

"  Are  they  difficult,  mamma  ?  "  asked  Constance,  in  a  tone  of 
tender  solicitude.  This  was  the  first  time  her  mother  had  hinted 
at  difficulties,  and  the  admission  had  slipped  from  Emilia  un- 
aware. 

"  Yes,  dear,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  what  they  are.  The  time 
'may  come  when  I  shall  tell  you  all,  but  for  the  present  trust  in 
me,  have  faith  in  me." 

The  solemnity  of  her  voice  had  its  effect,  and  Constance  no 
longer  attempted  to  prevail  upon  her. 

"  Are  you  warm  enough,  mamma  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear  child,  and  my  boots  are  dry  and  thick.  God  bless 
my  darling,  and  shield  her  from  harm." 

Constance  tied  a  red  silk  scarf  round  her  mother's  neck,  who 
left  her  with  bright  smiles  and  cheering  words.  Then  Emilia 
made  her  way  to  her  lodging  of  one  room,  and  effected  the 
change  in  her  garments.  There  was  no  other  lodger  in  the 
house  but  herself,  and  she  had  a  latchkey  to  let  herself  in ;  she 
experienced  little  difficulty  in  preserving  the  secresy  necessary 
for  her  operations,  and  she  entered  and  left  the  house  always 
without  being  observed. 

She  surveyed  herself  in  the  little  bit  of  broken  looking-glass 
which  rested  on  the  deal  chest  of  drawers  against  the  wall.  "  It 
is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  recognize  me,"  she  thought,  and 
was  about  to  leave  the  room  when  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  red 
scarf  which  Constance  had  tied  round  her  throat.  With  a  tender 
smile  she  took  it  up  and  put  it  on.  She  looked  at  her  watch  ;  it 
was  a  quarter  to  ten.  "  I  have  still  a  few  minutes,"  she  said,  and 
she  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  bed  she  had  not  yet  occupied,  and 
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prayed  for  strength  and  for  a  successful  issue  of  her  dangerous 
errand.     Then  she  went  out  into  the  streets. 

They  were  almost  deserted  ;  all  the  better  for  her  task.  On 
such  a  night  who  would  notice  her  ?  As  she  turned  into  Gerrard 
Street  the  church  clocks  chimed  a  quarter  to  eleven.  She  had 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  wait  But  the  hot  blood  rushed 
over  her  face  and  neck  as  she  saw,  three  or  four  paces  ahead  of 
her,  the  form  of  a  man  proceeding  in  the  direction  she  was 
taking — and  that  man  no  other  than  Dr.  Peterssen.  He  knocked 
— a  peculiar  knock,  seemingly  by  pre-arrangement — and  Emilia 
timed  her  steps  so  that  she  reached  and  passed  the  door  as  it 
was  opened  by  some  one  from  within.  She  stooped  just  beyond 
the  street  door,  and  while  she  was  pretending  to  tie  her  shoe- 
string heard  what  passed,  which  may  fitly  be  given  here  in 
dramatic  form : 

Dr.  Peterssen  :  "  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  at  last  we  meet ! " 
M.  Felix  (starting  back) :  "  You  ! " 

(His  voice,  although  it  had  spol^n  but  one  word,  was  to 
Emilia  a  confirmation.  It  was  the  voice  of  Gerald's  brother 
Leonard.) 

Dr.  Peterssen  (airily) :  "  I,  sweet  comrade  in  the  shady  paths, 
I,  Dr.  Peterssen — ^no  ghost ;  veritable  flesh  and  blood.  You 
received  my  note." 

M.  Felix :  "  Written  in  a  woman's  hand,  signed  in  a  woman's 
name ! " 

Dr*  Peterssen :  "  I  knew  that  was  the  best  bait  to  hook  my 
fish.  And  the  knock,  too,  that  you  yourself  and  no  one  else — 
no  prying  housekeepers  or  servants — must  answer.  Still  the 
same  Don  Juan  as  ever.  But  it  is  biting  cold  here.  Let  us  get 
into  your  cosy  room  and  talk." 
M.  Felix :  "  Not  to-night." 

Dr.  Peterssen :  "  I  am  not  to  be  put  off,  friend  of  my  soul. 
We  will  have  our  little  say  to-night" 

M.  Felix :  "  I  have  friends  with  me.  I  cannot  receive  you  now." 
Dr.  Peterssen:  "A  lie.  You  have  no  friends  with  you." 
(His  tone  changing  to  one  of  undisguised  brutality.)  "  If  you 
keep  me  waiting  here  one  minute  longer  I  will  ruin  you.  Do 
you  forget  our  pleasant  partnership  in  Switzerland  nineteen 
years  ago  ?  Do  you  forget  your  brother  Gerald  ?  " 
M.  Felix :  "  Hush  1     Come  in.     Step  softly." 
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That  was  all.     The  door  was  closed,  and  all  was  still. 

Emilia  stood  upright,  with  a  face  as  white  as  the  falling  snow. 
The  words  with  their  hidden  meanings,  the  voices  with  their 
varying  tones,  the  trick  by  which  Dr.  Peterssen  had  found  it 
necessary  to  obtain  admission  to  the  presence  of  M.  Felix,  the 
veiled  threats,  the  allusions  to  the  partnership  in  Switzerland  and 
to  her  dear  Gerald — what  did  all  these  portend  ?  What  but  a 
secret  plot,  unknown  to  her,  unknown  to  all  but  its  accomplices, 
a  plot  in  which  Gerald  had  been  involved,  and  therefore  she  ? 
O,  for  some  beneficent  gift  to  pierce  those  walls,  to  hear  what 
those  villains  were  saying !  But  it  was  idle  and  might  be  hurt- 
ful to  indulge  in  impracticable  wishes.  She  summoned  all  her 
fortitude.  Scarcely  now  could  she  hope  to  obtain  speech  to-night 
with  the  man  whom  she  believed  had  ruined  her  life,  and  who 
could  ruin  it  still  further.  But  she  would  not  desert  her  post ; 
she  would  wait  and  hope.  She  heeded  not  the  bitter,  piercing 
cold  ;  she  seemed  to  be  divinely  armed  against  physical  suffering. 
So  she  tramped  slowly  up  and  down  the  street  through  the  deep 
snow,  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  ever  on  the  windows  of  the  room  in 
which  the  conspirators  were  conversing,  walking  backward  with 
her  face  to  them  when  she  went  from  the  house.  Visions  of  the 
past  rose  before  her ;  the  white  snow  falling  even  in  this  narrow 
street  brought  back  the  snow  mountains  of  Switzerland,  where 
last  she  had  seen  the  two  enemies  within  hail  of  her.  "  Strengthen 
me,  O  God  of  the  universe  ! "  she  murmured.  "  Endow  me  with 
power  to  fulfil  my  task,  so  that  I  may  keep  shame  and  sorrow 
from  my  beloved  child." 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

DR.  PETERSSEN  BRINGS  M.  FELIX  TO  BOOK. 

When  Dr.  Peterssen  entered  M.  Felix's  sitting-room  he  sank 
into  a  chair,  and  gazed  around  upon  the  luxurious  furnishings 
with  an  air  of  scornful  approval.  A  cigar  case  was  on  the  table, 
and  without  invitation  the  unwelcome  visitor  helped  himself  to  a 
cigar,  which  he  lighted  and  smoked  in  silence  for  two  or  three 
minutes.     Meanwhile  M.  Felix  looked  on  and  said  nothing. 

"You  are  comfortably  lodged  here,"  said  Dr.  Peterssen,  at 
length,  "  and  your  cigars  are  very  fine ;  but  you  were  ever  a  man 
of  taste  in  the  matter  of  your  own  enjoyments ;  the  best  was 
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always  good  enough  for  you.  By  the  by,  the  friends  you  were 
entertaining?  Where  are  they?"  M.  Felix  smiled  sourly,  and 
Dr.  Peterssen  laughed  aloud.  The  next  moment,  however,  he 
became  grave.     "  Let  us  proceed  to  business." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  M.  Felix.  "  I  shall  be  rid  of  you  all 
the  sooner." 

"  You  will  never  be  rid  of  me,  dear  comrade.  I  am  curious  to 
learn  for  what  reason  Mr.  Leonard  Paget  has  transformed  him- 
self into  M.  Felix." 

"  You  are  curious  to  learn  nothing  of  the  sort ;  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  reason.  It  was  to  escape  from  your  rapacity, 
which  in  another  year  or  two  would  have  beggared  me." 

"  A  good  reason,  from  a  purely  selfish  point  of  view,  but  you 
lost  sight  of  a  most  important  element.  You  and  I  are  one, 
sweet  boy  ;  our  fortunes  are  one  ;  if  I  swim,  you  swim  ;  if  I  sink, 
you  sink.  I  am  not  at  all  sure,  as  to  the  latter,  whether  I  could 
not  save  myself  and  bring  you  to  destruction  at  the  same  time. 
Why  did  you  cut  and  run  from  the  tender-hearted  individual 
upon  whom  your  safety  depends  ?  I  asked  you  now  and  then  for 
a  trifle  of  money  to  help  me  through  difficulties ;  you  always 
objected,  I  always  insisted.  I  put  the  matter  before  you  plainly. 
If  I  did  not  discharge  certain  obligations " 

"  Brought  about  by  your  mad  gambling,"  interrupted  M.  Felix. 

"  Granted,  dear  boy,  but  men  with  minds  are  never  free  from 
weaknesses  of  one  kind  or  other,  and  I  freely  admit  I  like  a  little 
flutter  occasionally." 

"  You  would  have  bled  me,"  said  M.  Felix,  with  a  dark  frown, 
"  till  I  had  lost  every  shilling  of  my  fortune." 

"  Of  our  fortune,  comrade,  of  our  fortune.  It  is  in  my  power 
to  strip  you  of  it  at  any  moment,  therefore,  in  common  equity, 
the  money  is  as  much  mine  as  yours." 

"  We  made  a  bargain,  and  I  adhered  to  it — have  adhered  to  it 
up  to  this  day." 

"  Quite  correct.  Every  quarter-day  I  find  paid  into  my  bank 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Woe  to  you  if  there 
had  been  a  single  omission.  I  might  have  advertised  for  you,  in 
terms  which  would  have  drawn  unpleasant  notice  upon  you ;  I 
would  have  left  no  stone  unturned  to  unearth  you.  I  think  it 
is  five  years  ago  since  we  last  met.  It  was  not  an  amicable 
meeting;   angry  words  passed  between  us.     You  gave  me  the 
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money  I  asked  for  and  insisted  upon  having,  but  you  declined 
to  accept  the  view  I  presented  for  your  consideration,  that  you 
were  but  the  treasurer  of  a  common  fund.  We  parted,  not  the 
best  of  friends,  and  the  next  thing  I  heard  of  you  was  conveyed 
in  a  letter  you  wrote  to  me  from  Brindisi — it  was  actually  posted 
there — informing  me  that  you  had  left  England  never  to  return, 
and  that  the  six  hundred  a  year  would  be  paid  regularly  into  my 
bankers  in  quarterly  instalments  as  usual.  My  dear  friend,  that 
letter  naturally  did  not  please  me,  and  I  did  not  propose  to 
submit  patiently  to  the  desertion.  I  was  working  for  you,  for 
your  ease,  for  your  safety;  I  had  an  establishment  to  keep  up. 
My  little  private  asylum  in  the  country  entails  upon  me  a  great 
expense.  I  am  getting  tired  of  it ;  it  chains  me  down ;  I  have 
to  be  very  watchful  and  careful ;  I  have  to  wheedle  and  bribe, 
and,  beside,  I  have  to  live.  I  knew  that  you  lied  when  you 
wrote  that  you  had  left  England  never  to  return ;  I  knew  that  it 
was  the  only  country  in  the  world  you  cared  to  live  in,  and  I  set 
to  work  to  discover  your  hiding  place.  For  five  years  I  have 
been  hunting  for  you ;  I  have  been  in  London  a  dozen  times ; 
I  have  searched  everywhere — O,  the  money  you  have  cost  me, 
every  shilling  of  which  you  shall  refund !  You  shall ;  I  have 
kept  an  account,  and  you  shall  pay  me  not  only  what  I  am  out 
of  pocket,  but  so  much  a  day  for  my  personal  labour.  But 
you  are  exti*aordinarily  cunning,  and  it  is  only  now  I  have 
succeeded  in  tracking  you  down.  And  being  tracked,  I  mean  to 
keep  my  hold  upon  you ;  I  mean  to  have  my  due ;  I  mean  to 
share  equally  with  you.  It  was  by  the  merest  chance  that  I 
obtained  a  clue,  and  I  followed  it  up,  until,  behold,  in  the  person 
of  M.  Felix,  who  passes  as  a  foreigner,  I  discover  my  dearest  friend, 
Mr.  Leonard  Paget,  a  partner  with  me  in  a  conspiracy  which,  if  it 
were  made  public,  would  ensure,  for  you  certainly,  for  me  probably, 
penal  servitude  for  life.     Now,  what  is  it  you  propose  to  do  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  demanded  M.  Felix. 

"  I   have  already  stated — an  equal  share  of  the  fortune  for 
which  we  both  conspired." 

"  What  if  I  told  you  that  it  was  pretty  well  squandered,  that 
there  was  but  little  left?" 

"  I  should  not  believe  you." 

"  It  is  a  fact" 

"  It  is  a  lie." 
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"  Do  you  think  I  should  be  living  in  such  seclusion  as  this  if  it 
were  not  the  truth  ?  " 

"  I  think  what  I  please.  What  more  can  a  man  desire  than  what 
I  see  around  me  ?    You  must  be  enjoying  your  days,  Leonard." 

"  I  repeat,"  said  M.  Felix,  "that  I  have  lost  the  greater  part  of 
the  money.  You  can  prove  it  for  yourself  if  you  like,  I  have 
speculated  unluckily;  I  have  lost  large  sums  at  Monte  Carlo. 
You  can't  get  blood  out  of  stone." 

"  If  you  are  the  stone  I  will  have  either  blood  or  money. 
Understand  me  ;  I  am  quite  resolved.  You  see,  dear  friend,  you 
have  unfortunately  roused  a  feeling  of  animosity  in  me  by  your 
bad  treatment.  I  was  to  have  all  the  kicks,  you  all  the  ha'pence. 
Unfair,  monstrously  unfair.  Whose  was  the  immediate  risk  in 
the  conspiracy?  Mine.  Over  whose  head  has  hung,  at  any 
chance  moment,  the  peril  of  discovery  ?  Over  mine.  Who  has 
done  all  the  work  ?  I.  And  you,  living  your  life  of  ease  and 
pleasure,  laughed  in  your  sleeve  all  the  time,  and  thought  what 
an  easy  tool  it  was  who  was  doing  all  the  dirty  work  for  you, 
while  you  posed  as  a  gentleman  of  immaculate  virtue,  Leonard, 
do  not  mistake  me ;  you  will  have  to  do  as  I  command ;  I  am 
not  your  slave ;  you  are  mine.  I  hold  you  in  the  hollow  of  my 
hand.  You  have  escaped  me  once,  you  shall  not  escape  me  again." 
"You  speak  bravely,"  Fiid  M.  Felix,  with  an  attempt  at 
bravado.     "  What  would  you  do  if  I  defy  you  ?  " 

"  What  would  I  do  if  you  defy  me  ?  "  repeated  Dr.  Peterssen, 
musingly.  "  I  would  have  my  revenge,  most  certainly.  I  would 
bring  destruction  upon  you  most  certainly.  I  would  make  a 
felon  of  you,  most  certainly." 

"  You  forget  that  you  would  be  implicated  in  these  unpleasant 
consequences." 

"  I  forget  nothing ;  but  you  are  mistaken,  friend  of  my  soul. 
There  are  roads  open  to  me  which  are  closed  to  you.  I  could 
turn  Queen's  evidence.  I  could  do  better  than  that.  I  could 
hunt  up  your  brother  Gerald's  wife,  who  deems  herself  a  dis- 
honoured woman.  I  could  say  to  her  that  I  was  a  tool  in  your 
hands,  that  you^bribed  me  and  played  upon  my  poverty.  I 
could  say  that  the  tale  you  told  her  of  a  mock  marriage  was 
false,  and  that  she  was  truly  Gerald's  wife.  I  could  inform  her 
that  her  husband  was  at  this  moment  alive,  and  was  to  be  found 
at " 
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"Hush! ''cried  M.  Felix. 

"  Why  ?  I  am  not  afraid.  Having  revealed  the  plot  to  her 
I  should  disappear.  She  would  come  to  England,  if  she  were 
not  here  already  ;  she  would  lose  not  a  moment  in  ascertaining 
whether  I  spoke  the  truth  ;  and  then,  my  very  cunning  and  clever 
friend,  where  would  you  be,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Not  only 
would  you  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice,  but  you  would  have 
to  make  restitution.  You  would  be  beggared  and  irretrievably 
disgraced ;  your  life  of  ease  and  pleasure  would  be  at  an  end. 
As  I  am  a  living  man,  I  would  bring  you  to  this  pass ;  and  I 
have  little  doubt,  when  I  wrote  to  Gerald's  wife  from  my  chosen 
place  of  exile,  that  she  would  listen  to  the  tale  of  pity  I  should 
relate,  and  would  reward  me  for  restoring  her  husband  to  her 
arms,  and  for  restoring  the  good  name  which  you  filched  from 
her  by  the  basest  of  tricks." 

"  Enough  of  this,"  said  M.  Felix,  "  I  capitulate.  Nothing  can 
be  done  to-night.^  Come  to  me  to-morrow,  and  we  will  make 
terms.     I  can  say  no  more." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Dr.  Peterssen.  "  You  will  be  here  to- 
morrow." 

"  I  will  be  here." 

"  At  noon  ?  " 

"  At  noon." 

"  Then  we  will  go  into  accounts." 

"  As  you  will." 

"  Attend  to  me,  dear  friend.  By  my  blood,  by  my  life,  if  you 
deceive  me,  if  you  attempt  to  evade  me,  if  you  try  once  again 
to  escape,  I  will  make  the  story  public  through  Gerald's  wife! 
Then  you  may  say  your  prayers — which  will  be  a  novel  thing 
for  you  to  do."  He  raised  his  hand,  and  swore  a  frightful  oath 
that  he  would  do  as  he  threatened  if  he  did  not  find  M.  Felix  at 
home  at  the  time  he  had  named. 

"  You  will  find  me  at  home,"  said  M.  Felix,  sullenly. 

"  What  noise  is  that  ? "  asked  Dr.  Peterssen,  as  the  sound  of 
the  shutting  of  the  street  door  came  to  his  ears. 

"It  is  the  housekeeper  going  out  for  liquor.  She  does  so 
every  night." 

"  She  must  have  a  passion  for  liquor  to  go  out  on  such  a  night 
An  obliging  housekeeper,  no  doubt,  dear  friend ! " 

"  She  does  as  she  is  directed." 
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"  You  have  a  commanding  way  with  you  which  goes  down 
with  the  weak.     Are  there  other  lodgers  in  this  house  ?  " 

"  I  am  the  only  one." 

"  As  I  have  heard." 

"  You  have  been  making  inquiries  of  me  ?  " 

"  I  have.  So,  we  two  are  alone.  Not  a  soul  on  the  premises 
but  ourselves.  One  of  us  might  murder  the  other,  and  have 
time  to  escape  before  discovery  was  made." 

"  It  would  not  pay  either  of  us  to  proceed  to  such  an  extremity." 

"  It  would  not.  You  are  not  an  affectionate  brother,  Leonard. 
You  have  never  inquired  after  Gerald." 

"  He  is  still  alive,  then  ?  " 

"  He  is  still  alive." 

"You  might  be  deceiving  me.     He  may  have  died  years  ago." 

"  That  might  have  been,  but  it  is  not  so.  Would  you  care  to 
convince  yourself?  Come  down  and  see  him.  He  might  recog- 
nize you." 

"  No,"  said  M.  Felix,  with  a  shudder.    "  I  will  take  your  word." 

"  Do  you  not  wish  to  know  how  he  is  ?  " 

"How  is  he?" 

"  In    bodily  health,  better  than  you  would  suppose ;  but  his 

mind "    Dr.    Peterssen  did  not  complete  the  sentence,    but 

watched  with  some  curiosity  the  effect  of  his  words  upon  his 
companion. 

"  He  is  really  mad ! "  exclaimed  M.  Felix  eagerly. 

"  By  no  means.  It  is  merely  that  he  is  plunged  into  a  chronic 
melancholy.  He  passes  days  in  silence,  speaking  not  a  word. 
I  give  him  books,  and  sometimes  he  reads,  but  F  am  not  sure 
whether  he  understands  what  he  reads." 

"  No  one  sees  him  ?  " 

"  No  one  but  myself  and  those  about  me,  who  know  him,  as 
you  are  aware,  as  George  Street,  possessed  with  an  insane  idea 
that  he  is  somebody  else." 

"  Street's  father — does  he  not  come  to  see  his  son  ?  " 

"  He  does  not.  Long  ago  he  took  the  advice  I  gave  him,  that 
it  would  be  best  and  most  merciful  for  him  not  to  attempt  to  see 
his  son.  Had  he  not  agreed  with  me,  it  might  have  been  awk- 
ward. Once  he  came ;  and  I  fortunately  happened  to  have  in 
the  house  a  patient  absolutely  mad,  one  given  to  loud  raving. 
It  was  curious,  was  it  not,  that  at  the  tims  of  Mr.  Street's  visit, 
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this  patient  was  in  one  of  his  strongest  paroxysms  ?  Mr.  Street 
turned  pale  when  he  heard  the  shouts.  *  Is  that  my  poor  son  ? ' 
he  asked.  *  That  is  your  poor  son,*  I  answered.  *  I  will  not 
answer  for  the  consequences  if  his  eyes  fell  upon  you.'  The 
father  went  away,  with  sighs,  saying  before  he  went,  *  Nothing 
better  can  be  done  for  him  than  you  are  doing  ?  *  *  Nothing 
better,*  I  answered.  *  He  is  receiving  every  kindness  here.  In 
another  establishment  he  would  be  worse  off  than  he  is  with  me.' 
He  came  no  more,  but  I  send  him  regular  reports,  and  occasion- 
ally go  to  see  him." 

"He  pays  you  regularly  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  is  a  prosperous  man."  Dr.  Peterssen  rose.  "  Good 
night.  I  will  be  here  at  noon.  I  must  make  my  way  through 
this  awful  storm  as  well  as  I  can." 

"  May  you  perish  in  it ! "  thought  M.  Felix. 

"  It  occurs  to  me,"  continued  Dr.  Peterssen,  "  that  I  ought  to 
have  some  guarantee  with  me.  You  have  some  money  about  you  ?  " 

"  Not  much," 

"  Give  me  what  you  have." 

M.  Felix  took  his  pocket-book  from  his  pocket,  which  Dr. 
Peterssen  seized  before  he  could  open  it 

"  You  shall  have  it  back  to-morrow,  minus  the  cash."  He 
caught  sight  of  the  desk  of  sandalwood  which  Emilia  would 
have  remembered  so  well.  It  was  open,  and  by  its  side  lay  the 
dagger  with  its  handle  representing  a  twisted  snake  and  its  ruby 
eye.  With  a  swift  motion  Dr.  Peterssen  closed  the  desk  and  lifted 
it  from  the  table.    "  I  will  take  this  with  me  as  a  guarantee." 

"  I  will  not  allow  you,"  cried  M.  Felix. 

"  It  is  not  for  you  to  allow,"  said  Dr.  Peterssen  coolly.  "  With 
me  it  goes,  and  to-morrow  shall  be  returned.  It  contains  private 
papers  perhaps  ;  all  the  better."  The  key  being  in  it,  he  turned 
it  in  the  lock,  and  threw  it  to  M.  Felix.  "  You  cannot  object  now, 
and  it  would  make  no  difference  if  you  did.  My  locking  it  proves 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  pry  into  your  secrets  unless  you  force  me. 
Good  night." 

He  spoke  with  an  air  of  fierce  determination,  and  M.  Felix  felt 
himself  powerless.  Sitting  almost  helpless  in  his  chair,  he  saw  the 
man  who  held  his  fate  in  his  hands  pass  out  of  the  door,  and  heard 
his  steps  descending  the  stairs. 

(To  be  continued.) 


By  A.  B. 

Far  away  up  a  wild  arm  among  the  folding  hills,  with  the  green- 
grey  mantle  of  the  eucalyptus  bush  spreading  for  miles  and  weary 
miles  between  them  and  civilization,  there  lived  a  couple.  Not 
man  and  wife,  not  even  brothers,  except  in  love ;  and  in  that 
these  two  were  more  to  each  other  than  many  a  pair  representing 
a  human  relationship.  It  was  only  a  man  and  his  dog ;  and  the 
man  was  only  a  shepherd  on  an  outlying  station  belonging  to  a 
wealthy  squatter. 

It  was  in  the  old  days,  before  sheep  farms  were  the  compara- 
tively easily  managed  afTairs  they  are  now,  and  when  the  unlucky 
shepherd  seldom  saw  any  human  face  but  that  of  the  manager  ; 
and  his  not  more  than  once  in  a  couple  of  months.  It  is  true 
most  shepherds  had  a  house-mate,  who  took  it  in  turns  with  him 
to  stay  in  the  hut,  boil  the  "  billy  "  and  make  the  damper  ;  but 
this  man  was  an  exception.  He  was  still  young,  though  it  was 
difficult  to  say  what  age.  He  might  have  been  anything  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  ;  the  grey  eyes  were  bright  and  clear 
enough  for  the  former  age,  while  the  expression  of  sorrowful 
patience  was  rather  that  of  a  man  who  had  learnt  that  the  world- 
voices  call  to  the  human  soul  for  ever  and  for  ever,  "  Renounce, 
Renounce ! " 

He  certainly  had  not  much  to  enliven  him.  The  society  of 
sheep  assuredly  plays  a  great  part  in  the  pastoral  poetry  of  many 
celebrated  verse-makers,  but  mayhap  they  never  tried  it.  Any- 
way, they  have  a  fashion  of  introducing  ribbons  and  flutes  and 
little  Bo-peeps  as  compensating  adjuncts  to  this  style  of  life ; 
whereas  this  man  had  none  of  these  things,  nothing  at  all  in  fact 
but  a  rough  yellowish  cattle-dog,  which  looked  something  like  a 
coUey  that  had  gone  wrong  in  early  youth.  He,  the  dog,  rejoiced 
in  the  name  of"  Snip."  When  I  say  "  rejoiced  "  I  speak  advisedly. 
Snip  looked  upon  life  as  one  large  joke.  His  mouth  curled  up  in 
a  kindly,  if  ironical,  grin  ;  his  tail  fairly  wagged  itself  off  when 
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his  master  looked  at  him,  and  nothing  but  his  deep  sense  of  pro- 
priety prevented  his  joking  with  the  sheep  in  a  scoffing  fashion 
when  he  ran  the  silly  dingy  creatures  in  for  the  night.  As  he  sat 
by  his  master  at  this  moment  outside  the  hut  door,  he  occasion- 
ally interrupted  his  own  hunt  for  the  lively  flea  to  thrust  his  nose 
into  the  man's  hand  with  a  coaxing  movement  that  meant  as 
plainly  as  could  be,  "  Come,  drop  that  pipe,  do ;  we  have  had 
enough  of  smoke  and  moonlight  for  one  night.  I  want  to  lie 
across  your  feet  and  go  to  my  dreams.  This  is  the  third  night 
you  have  made  me  lose  my  beauty  sleep.  What  you  see  in  that 
moon  I  can't  make  out.     Bow ! " 

"  Can't  you,  old  fellow  ?  "  answered  the  man.  "  Perhaps  not ; 
you  are  a  quite  unsentimental  dog — that  is  your  one  fault  If 
moonlight  is  the  only  earthly  light  that  brings  me  back  an  even- 
ing on  a  long  terrace  walk,  over  a  shining  sea,  can  you  not  give 
up  a  snore  or  two,  you  lazy  beggar,  to  please  me  ?  No  ?  Well, 
come  then,"  and  rising,  he  stretched  himself  with  a  half  sigh. 
Why  did  the  past  come  back  to-night  ?  He  did  not  usually  think 
of  all  that  old  business,  being  too  wise  a  man  to  worry  over  the 
irretrievable.  But  to-night — to-night  there  came  to  him  a  face 
he  had  loved  a  good  deal  better  than  Snip's ;  though  it  had  held 
for  him  none  of  the  tender  devotion  in  the  doggish  brown  eyes 
now  turned  up  anxiously  to  his.  A  woman's  face,  connected 
somehow  with  the  moonlight  and  the  sea  ;  a  woman's  voice  in  an 
agony  of  entreaty.  *  Save  him,  can  you  not  ?  You,  who  can  do 
everything  ;  can  you  not  save  him,  your  own  brother  ?  "  And  he 
had  done  so.  Not  unthinkingly,  not  without  a  good  many  reflec- 
tions if  it  were  not  possible  to  do  so  without  giving  up  his  own 
life.  But  it  had  not  been  possible.  He  wondered  now  would  he 
have  done  it  with  no  other  incentive  than  bare  duty,  whether  the 
sacrifice  would  have  been  so  easy  if  another  than  the  woman  who 
loved  his  brother  had  asked  it  of  him.  His  father,  for  instance  ? 
His  father,  who  squandered  as  much  misplaced  affection  on  said 
brother  as  ever  Isaac  did  on  that  scapegrace  Jacob.  Nonsense, 
of  course  he  would.  It  would  have  killed  his  father  if  his  eldest 
son  had  been  disgraced.  It  was  bad  enough  as  it  was.  Vihydid 
he  think  of  it  to-night  ?  Perhaps  because  of  that  strange  uncon- 
scious faculty  which  recalls  past  events,  because  dose  in  the 
future  they  are  rising  from  their  graves  to  give  us  one  more  scene 
of  a  play  we  had  fancied  well  over. 
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Patting  the  dog's  head,  who  gave  a  supercilious  sniff,  he  turned 
to  enter  the  hut  when  the  sounds  of  horses'  feet  broke  the  still- 
ness of  the  night. 

"  The  manager,"  he  muttered,  pausing  on  the  threshold. 

A  few  moments  and  that  individual  reined  in  his  horse  by  the 
shepherd's  side.     Contrary  to  custom  he  had  a  companion. 

"  Evening,  Gervais,"  he  called  to  the  shepherd,  who  lifted  his 
hat  slightly  in  answer  to  his  superior's  greeting.  A  typical  Aus- 
tralian of  the  shepherd's  class  never  touches  his  hat ;  or  does  so 
in  a  surly  fashion  that  suggests  compulsion.  This  man  lifted  it 
with  the  respect  for  himself,  the  respect  for  the  person  addressing 
him  that  one  gentleman  uses  towards  another.  He  did  not  speak, 
and  the  manager  continued  : 

"  This  gentleman  wishes  to  have  a  look  over  some  of  the  run 
to-morrow.  I  suppose  we  may  as  well  stretch  ourselves  here  by 
the  fire  for  a  couple  of  hours.  We  must  be  moving  by  dawn,  as 
we've  to  get  back  to  Wallaby  Creek  to-morrow  evening." 

The  shepherd  helped  to  unsaddle  the  horses,  and  then,  throw- 
ing a  couple  of  logs  on  the  half-extinct  fire,  he  soon  kindled  a 
blaze,  boiled  the  billy,  and  gave  his  guests  their  evening  meal. 
He  had  not  paid  them  much  attention  as  he  did  so,  coming  and 
go*ng  in  the  doubtful  lights  of  the  setting  moon  and  the  flickering 
fire  ;  but  as  the  others  moved  to  stretch  themselves  on  their  blue 
blankets,  the  manager  kicked  the  smouldering  sticks  together,  and 
the  flame  shot  high  and  clear  into  the  night.  In  this  sudden 
light  the  shepherd's  eyes  fell  carelessly  on  the  stranger,  who  was 
arranging  himself  in  an  awkward  and  new-chummish  fashion 
along  the  ground.  The  half-seen  face  and  form  were  as  familiar 
to  him  as  the  white  English  shores  he  would  never  see  but  in 
his  dreams  again.  He  could  not  help  an  involuntary  start ;  but 
after  that  he  sat  quite  still  on  his  log,  with  Snip  lying  close  against 
his  legs. 

He  waited  thus,  silently,  till  the  manager's  heavy  breathing 
assured  him  that  that  worthy  was  out  of  earshot  in  the  land  of 
dreams. 

He  seemed  to  have  been  making  up  his  mind  to  something 
during  this  pause  ;  and  now  he  rose,  and  going  to  the  stranger's 
side,  gently  touched  his  shoulder. 

"  Father  !  "  he  said  quietly. 

The  half-sleeping  man  opened  his  ^y^s. 
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"  Father ! "  said  the  shepherd  again,  in  a  tone  even  more  care- 
fully void  of  emotion  than  before. 

The  stranger  sat  up  and  looked  at  him  with  a  smothered 
ejaculation. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Who  the  devil  are  you  ?  "  he  queried 
sharply. 

The  shepherd  silently  removed  his  hat,  and  the  pair  looked 
into  each  other*s  eyes  for  a  few  seconds. 

"  I  wonder  you  dare  speak  to  me,"  said  the  elder  man  at  last, 
in  a  scarcely  audible  tone,  which  yet  quivered  with  uncontrollable 
rage.     "  What  do  you  mean  by  it  ?     Why  are  you  here  ?  " 

The  shepherd  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  must  exist  somewhere  till  I  die  or  commit  suicide.  The 
Australian  bush  is  surely  an  odder  place  for  you  than  it  is  for  me ! 
A  sentimental  desire  to  hear  of  you  all  again  induced  me  to 
speak  to  you.'* 

He  paused,  but  his  companion  said  nothing. 

The  shepherd's  hand  resting  on  Snip's  rough  head  clenched 
itself  till  the  nails  met  in  the  palm. 

"  Have  you  not  forgiven  me  after  these  long  seven  years  ?  "  he 
said  hoarsely. 

"  No ;  and  again  no ! "  cried  the  other  in  a  burst  of 
passion. 

"  So  young  a  man,  father ! "  interrupted  the  shepherd  with  a 
gentle  intonation,  as  if  calling  attention  to  an  exculpatory  circum- 
stance about  another  person. 

"  Don't  dare  call  me  *  father ! '  I  am  no  father  of  yours.  None 
of  our  blood  ever  disgraced  themselves  ;  while  you,  you,  a  com- 
mon thief  who  forged  my  name  to  pay  your  low  debts !  No ; 
you  are  certainly  no  son  of  mine  !  " 

The  shepherd  laughed  shortly. 

"  I  don't  see  that  you  are  bettering  the  situation,"  he  remarked 
grimly.  "  However,  though  you  have  no  forgiveness  for  me,  perhaps 
you  will  not  mind  giving  me  a  little  home  news.  I  shall  never 
trouble  you  again  ;  you  shall  never  again  hear  from  me  or  of  me  ; 
never  see  my  face  on  this  side  of  the  grave ;  but  tell  me  about 
the  old  home  this  once  !  You  cannot  call  me  troublesome — sir  1 
Can  you  not  even  grant  me  mercy  enough  for  this  favour  ?  " 

There  was  no  reply  for  a  little  ;  then  the  answer  came  : 

"  No  ;  I  have  no  mercy  on  thieves.     Go  ! " 
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And  his  father  threw  himself  down  again,  turning  his  back  to 
his  son. 

In  a  few  hours,  as  day  broke,  the  three  men  started  up  the  run. 
If  ever  the  bush  looks  beautiful  it  is  in  the  soft  solemnity  of  the 
dawn,  when  the  mountain  clefts  and  the  hollows  between  the 
trees  are  filled  with  a  strange  blue  dimness  that  is  almost  too 
glorified  to  be  called  a  vapour  ;  when  the  dew  is  drenching  the 
long  coarse  grass,  and  the  exquisite  clearness  of  the  songs  of  the 
magpies,  the  leatherheads,  the  butcher-birds  and  many  another 
"  feathered  fowl "  is  like  an  early  choral  service. 

As  day  wears  on,  the  mountains  may  look  like  huge  mounds 
of  sun-baked  red  earth,  on  which  the  covering  gums  seem  to 
shrivel  and  droop  before  your  very  eyes  ;  dawn's  solemn  sweetness 
may  be  replaced  by  an  awful  glare  that  holds  the  terror  of  death, 
but  the  joy  of  the  daybreak  keeps  you  alive  through  all  the  very 
long  length  of  an  Australian  summer  noon,  and  stays  with  you 
till  the  rapture  of  her  star-bright  nights  comes  to  comfort  your  soul. 
The  three  men  rode  silently  on,  except  for  an  occasional 
remark  from  the  manager.  The  country  was  good,  but  it  was 
rough  riding  for  all  that ;  and  though  they  kept  the  mid-day 
halt  to  boil  the  inevitable  "billy"  within  the  shortest  possible 
limits,  it  was  six  o'clock  before  they  again  got  within  sight  of  the 
shepherd's  hut. 

Snip,  who  had  been  trotting  behind  in  a  cheerfully  tired  sort 
of  way,  bounded  forward  with  renewed  vigour,  but  all  at  once 
stopped  short,  barking  furiously. 

"  What  is  it,  Gervais  ? "  called  the  manager  to  that  individual, 
who  rode  forward  to  investigate. 

"  A  snake,  I  think,"  was  the  answer  as  the  shepherd  dismounted. 
"  Ah !  a  death  adder,  I  fancy.  Here,  Snip,  you  fool,  come  back ; 
you'll  get  bitten  if  you  don't  look  out,"  and  the  shepherd,  picking 
up  a  stout  stick,  aimed  a  blow  at  the  creature,  which  was  half- 
hidden  in  the  grass.  He  hit  it,  but  did  not  kill  it,  and  the  reptile 
darted  upon  his  assailant,  only  to  be  met  by  another  blow,  which 
put  an  end  to  its  career  in  this  stage  of  existence. 

"  He  didn't  touch  you,  did  he,  Gervais  ?  "  called  the  manager. 
"  No,"  answered  the  shepherd  in  a  strange  tone. 
"  Oh,  that's  all  right.     Well,  we  must  be  going  on,  or  we  shall 
get   bushed.     No,  we  won't  go  to  the  hut.     Good-night,"  and 
putting  spurs  to  their  tired  horses,  they  cantered  out  of  sight. 
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The  man  watched  the  disappearing  figures  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  kneeling  down,  he  took  up  the  dead  adder,  examined  it  a 
little,  and,  taking  out  his  knife,  carefully  extracted  the  poison- 
bags.  He  looked  round  once  more ;  it  was  a  beautifully  calm 
evening,  with  a  tender  rose-flush  in  the  sky — the  bleating  of  a 
sheep  came  softly  through  the  still  air.  He  sighed  a  little,  and 
then  in  a  mechanical  fashion  made  a  tiny  little  scratch  on  his 
wrist  and  rubbed  the  deadly  virus  gently  on  the  place.  He  did 
not  move  for  some  few  minutes  ;  in  fact  he  appeared  to  have 
forgotten  where  he  was  till  Snip  juinping  on  him  impatiently 
recalled  him  to  himself.  He  started.  "  Oh,  my  poor  old  dog  !  " 
he  ejaculated,  caressing  the  animal  as  it  tried  to  lead  him  home 
to  supper.  He  hesitated  a  little,  and  then  going  into  the  hut 
poured  some  milk  into  a  tin  bowl  and  set  it  on  the  ground  for 
Snip.  That  person  wagged  his  tail  in  a  half-thankful  way,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  You  might  have  thought  of  that  before !  "  and 
forthwith  began  to  lap  greedily.  Had  he  not  been  so  well 
employed  he  would  have  noticed  his  master's  unusual  occupation  ; 
as  it  was  he  saw  nothing.  When  the  gun  was  loaded  the  man 
came  and  passed  his  hand  over  the  rough  yellow  coat  with  the 
movement  of  a  mother  touching  her  dead  child's  face. 

"  My  poor  old  fellow  ;  my  dear  old  boy ! "  he  murmured. 

But  something  warned  him  not  to  wait.  "  Snip,"  he  said  sud- 
denly, "  look  at  me.  Lie  there  ;  no,  don't  move,  keep  still — 
quiet,  good  dog ! "  The  dog  obediently  did  as  he  was  told,  and 
lay  looking  at  his  master,  knocking  his  tail  with  little  taps 
against  the  floor.  The  shepherd  met  the  unutterable  love  of  the 
brown  eyes  for  an  instant  as  he  looked  down  the  gleaming  barrel, 
and  then — ^then  a  quick  report  and  it  was  all  over.  WThe  man 
dropped  the  gun,  and  creeping  to  Snip  he  lay  down  by  him, 
throwing  his  arm  across  the  poor  furry  body  and  burying  his  face 
out  of  sight  against  the  faithful  dead  side.  The  motionless  quiet 
was  only  broken  by  the  laughter  of  a  jackass  when  the  sun  was 
down,  and  the  darkness  fell  over  the  lonely  hut,  empty  of  all  now 
save  the  silent  presence  of  the  dead. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

MAN   PROPOSES. 

When  Mrs.  Holden  reached  home  she  was  in  a  very  breathless 
and  flurried  condition;  nor  did  the  sight,  of  a  tall  gentleman 
parleying  with  the  small  servant  on  the  doorstep  assist  her  in 
recovering  her  composure.' 

"  Bless  me  if  it  ain't  Mr.  Ferrars,"  she  exclaimed  half  aloud. 
"  Now  this  is  curious."  She  hurried  across  the  little  garden  and 
ascending  the  steps  presented  herself. 

"  You  may  go  down  stairs,  Barbara.  Won't  you  walk  in, 
sir?" 

"  Thank  you,  it  is  not  necessary.  I  have  a  message  for  Miss 
Sandys,  and  thought  I  should  find  her  at  home,  as  I  hear  Mrs. 
StQpney  has  met  with  an  accident." 

"  She  has  indeed,  a  very  bad  accident ;  but  she  is  on  the  mend 
now.  Miss  Sandys  has  hardly  left  her  till  to-day,  but  she  was 
obliged  to  go  down  to  the  studio  after  she  got  Mrs.  Stepney 
dressed." 

"  Thank  you.     I  shall  go  on  there,  then  ;  I  know  my  way." 
"  One  moment,  sir.     I  may  not  have  another  opportunity,  but 
I  should  like  to  thank  you  once  more  for  keeping  my  secret,  for 
never  letting  on  to  these  nice  ladies  my  connection  with  that  un- 
fortunate, wicked  niece  of  mine.     I  am  sure,  sir,  I  am  ashamed 

to  look  you  in  the  face,  and " 

"  Pray  do  not  trouble  yourself,"  returned  Ferrars  with  a  grim 
smile.  "  It  would  be  very  unjust  to  confound  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty." 

"  Innocent  you  may  well  say,"  began  Mrs.  Holden  effusively. 
But  Ferrars,  lifting  his  hat,  said  very  decidedly,  "  I  will  not 
detain  you,"  and  went  deliberately  away,  turning  in  the  direction 
of  the  short  cut  to  the  studio. 
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"  Well,  a  sterner,  more  forbidding  sort  of  a  man  I  never  set 
eyes  on,"  thought  Mrs.  Holden,  looking  after  him.  "  And  I  don't 
believe  a  word  Eva  said  about  being  in  love  with  him.  What  a 
difference  between  him  and  that  nice,  handsome,  pleasant  Lord 
de  Walden,  and  for  him  to  be  led  away  by  a  brazen  virago! 
that's  what  she  is — she  no  more  minded  what  I  said  to  her  than 
if  she  were  a  stone  wall.  Here,  Barbara,  that  mat  looks  horrid 
dusty.     You  have  never  shaken  it  to-day." 

"  Yes,  'm,  that  I  have." 

"  Well,  go  and  shake  it  over  again  ;  then  come  straight  back  to 
me  in  the  kitchen.  There  is  no  time  to  lose ;  I  have  been  so 
hindered." 

Ferrars  made  his  way  quickly  to  the  studio,  and  while  ringing 
the  hysterical  bell,  another  man  came  up  and  stood  by  him, 
evidently  waiting  for  admittance.  He  was  tall  and  pleasant- 
looking — taller  and  younger  than  Ferrars — but  though  quite  free 
from  any  commonness  of  aspect,  he  was  quite  devoid  of  the 
peculiar  stamp  which  was  so  distinctly  on  Ferrars. 

After  a  moment's  delay,  the  door  was  opened  by  Lill  herself 
— she  was  in  working  garb.  An  old  black  skirt,  touched  in 
many  places  with  little  blotches  of  colour,  a  black  and  white 
loose  bodice,  also  variously  tinted  and  girt  round  the  waist  with 
a  leather  band  and  broad  buckle.  Her  hair  was  very  rough  and 
her  pathetic  eyes  looked  out  inquiringly  from  under  its  confusion. 

Her  pale  cheeks  coloured  for  a  moment,  as  she  exclaimed  in 
evident  surprise :  "  Mr.  Ferrars !  " 

"  You  will  excuse  my  intrusion,  Miss  Sandys,  when  I  tell  you 
I  have  a  message  from  Lady  de  Walden." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  am  very  glad."  Then  extending  her  hand  to  the 
other.  "  How  do  you  do  ?  I  did  not  know  you  had  come  back, 
Mr.  Norris;  pray  come  in."  Both  men  followed  her  into  the 
studio,  which  was  much  better  supplied  with  objets  dart  than 
formerly. 

"  Won't  you  sit  down  if  you  can  find  a  seat  ? "  she  said  with 
her  usual  dreamy  self-possession. 

"  I  will  not  detain  you  long,"  said  Ferrars,  taking  a  high-back 
carved  oak  chair  covered  with  torn  green  velvet,  while  Norris 
went  to  look  at  the  various  canvases  which  stood  about 

"  Lady  de  Walden  begs  me  to  report  on  Mrs.  Stepney's  con- 
dition, and  to  let  you  know  that  I  intend  starting  for  Dresden 
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next  week.  She  thinks  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  for  you 
to  travel  under  my  care,  as  the  journey  must  be  broken  at 
Dresden.  I  need  not  say  that  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  act  as 
your  courier." 

"  Thank  you  ever  so  much,"  said  Lill,  who  had  taken  up  her 
palette  mechanically.     "  But  I  cannot  go." 

"  That  is  most  unfortunate,"  said  Ferrars.  "  Lady  de  Walden 
gives  an  enchanting  account  of  the  forest  district  where  they  have 
fixed  their  summer  quarters.  Why,  you  might  cover  endless 
canvases  with  the  freshest  subjects  and " 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  interrupted  Lill ;  "  she  has  described  it  all  to 
me,  and  I  would  give  anything  to  go  ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible. 
Mrs.  Stepney  has  hurt  her  right  hand  ;  I  must  do  everything  for 
her,  I  could  not  leave  her." 

"  T  thought  she  was  much  better." 

"  Yes,  she  is ;  but  the  hand  is  quite  helpless  still ;  so  you  must 
tell  Lady  de  Walden  I  will  write  to  her  myself ;  I  intended  writ- 
ing to  her  long  ago." 

"  She  will  regret  this  very  much,"  said  Ferrars,  and  a  little  civil 
talk  ensued,  when  he  took  leave.  "  As  you  cannot  travel  with 
me,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  start  on  Tuesday.  General  Granard  set  off 
last  week  ;  the  faithful  Stubbs  is  quite  equal  to  take  care  of  him." 

Lill  with  proper  politeness  followed  him  to  the  door,  and  then 
returning  looked  at  Norris,  smiling  half-mischievously,  as  she 
said,  "  What  an  honour  for  me  !     A  visit  from  Mr.  Ferrars  !  " 

"  Yes ;  I  guessed  it  was  Ferrars,  from  the  picture,"  said  Norris, 
turning  to  meet  her  with  joy-lighted  eyes  and  a  slightly  trium- 
phant air.  "  But  he  does  not  look  so  grim  as  you  made  him.  I 
rather  like  his  looks." 

"  That  is  because  you  love  contradiction." 

"  No,  indeed,  Miss  Sandys ;  but  tell  me  what  has  happened  to 
Mrs.  Stepney.  I  did  not  like  to  interrupt  you  by  asking  ques- 
tions." 

Whereupon  Lill  gave  him  the  history  of  Mrs.  StepneyVmis- 
chance,  ending  by  an  invitation  to  come  back  with  her  and  visit 
the  invalid,  to  which  Norris  most  willingly  assented. 

"How  long  have  you  been  away?"  asked  Lill  as  she  was 
putting  away  her  palette  and  brushes,  and  "  tidying  up  "  a  little 
before  putting  on  her  hat  and  a  favourite  dust  cloak,  which  hid 
much  beneath  its  friendly  folds. 
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"  Nearly  three  months,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  tracking  the  swindler  I  was  sent  in  search  of,  and 
recovering  most  of  the  property  he  defrauded  the  firm  of  It  was 
rather  an  exciting  chase.  I  had  to  go  tolerably  far  west,  and 
these  remoter  parts  of  the  States  are  very  lawless.  But  it  was  an 
exhilarating  change  from  the  monotony  of  office  work." 

"  Yes,  I  daresay ;  you  are  naturally  a  sort  of  pirate.  I  am 
glad  I  took  your  head;  it  will  come  in  beautifully  for  some 
picture  of  buccaneers,  only  you  are  too  fair.  Now  I  am  quite 
ready." 

Mrs.  Stepney,  who  was  still  weak,  had  just  laid  down  her  book 
and  had  risen  from  her  chair  intending  to  go  and  lie  down  in  her 
own  room,  when  Lill  introduced  Dick  Norris. 

"  My  dear  boy !  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you,"  she  cried  with 
genuine  affectionate  welcome.  "  I  began  to  fear  we  should  never 
see  you  again.     Why  did  you  not  write  to  me  ?  " 

**  I  hardly  liked  to  trouble  you ;  I  didn't  think  you  cared  ;  then 
I  never  knew  where  I  could  ask  you  to  write  to,"  said  Norris, 
flushing  with  pleasure  at  her  kindly  greeting.  "  Anyway,  I  am 
delighted  to  see  you  again,  though  I  wish  I  didn't  see  you  with 
your  hand  in  a  sling." 

"  I  am  getting  rapidly  better.  Sit  down  and  tell  me  all  about 
yourself,  what  you  have  done  and  everything,  since  you  started 
off  so  suddenly  for  America." 

"  And  I  will  go  and  get  some  of  the  paint  off  my  hands,"  said 
Lill.     "  Have  you  had  your  jelly,  Mrs.  Stepney?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear.     I  had  everything  in  proper  order." 

It  was  some  little  time  before  Lill  returned,  as  she  took  the 
opportunity  of  making  her  toilette  and  arranging  her  hair,  the 
growth  of  which  she  had  diligently  cultivated  since  we  first  saw 
her  in  Paris,  and  now  piled  up  in  glossy  bows  and  rolls  on  the  top 
of  her  head,  round  a  light  tortoiseshell  comb ;  a  pretty  polonaise 
of  pale  pink-and-white  muslin  made  a  well-worn  black  silk 
skirt  look  quite  respectable,  and  fitted  her  pretty,  graceful  little 
figure  admirably. 

Then  came  their  very  simple  luncheon,  at  which  there  was 
much  cheerful  talk;  after  this  Mrs.  Stepney  confessed  herself 
quite  tired,  and  said  she  would  go  to  her  room  and  try  to  get  a 
little  sleep. 

"  You  must  stay  and  smoke  a  cigar,"  she  said  -to  her  guest ; 
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"Lill  will  come  back  when  she  has  settled  me.    By  the  way,  when 
did  you  arrive  ?  " 

"  The  day  before  yesterday,"  returned  Norris,  rising  to  open  the 
door.  "  I  was  with  the  heads  of  the  house  nearly  all  day  yester- 
day, and  our  worthy  principal  insisted  on  taking  me  off  to  his 
grand  house  at  Stanmore  to  dine  and  sleep." 

"  A  great  favour,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  However,  I  have  the  next  couple  of  days 
to  myself." 

"Well,  good-bye  for  the  present,"  and  Mrs.  Stepney  passed  on 
with  a  somewhat  feeble  step  to  her  own  room. 

When  Lill  returned,  Barbara  had  nearly  finished  the  operation 
of  clearing  away,  and  she  (Lill)  proceeded  to  put  a  bowl  of  roses 
and  mignonette  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  adding  sundry  little 
touches  to  the  homely  apartment  and  letting  down  the  sun  blind, 
as  the  sun  was  beginning  to  pour  its  afternoon  rays  into  the 
window ;  then  she  sat  down  with  a  deep  sigh  in  Mrs.  Stepney's 
easy  chair. 

**  Whydon*t  you  smoke?"  she  said  a  little  impatiently  to  Norris, 
who  was  standing  patient  and  admiring  at  the  other  side  of  the 
window. 

"  I  don't  like  to  spoil  the  scent  of  the  flowers  with  tobacco,  or 
to  annoy  you." 

"  You  would  not  annoy  me  ;  I  like  the  smell  of  tobacco." 

"  I  am  by  no  means  an  inveterate  smoker." 

"  Pirates  always  smoke  a  great  deal,"  with  a  saucy  smile  and 
pretty  upward  look. 

"  Are  you  determined  to  look  on  me  as  a  wild  and  desperate 
character  ?  "  he  asked,  laughing  good-humouredly.  "  On  the  con- 
trary, I  am  as  quiet  and  domesticated  a  fellow  as  ever  lived. 
Why,  I  never  was  so  happy  in  my  life  as  this  last  year,  since  Mrs. 
Stepney  and  you  showed  me  what  home  was  like.  I  was  always 
in  such  a  hurry  to  get  back  here,  only  I  am  afraid  I  intruded  too 
much." 

"  Mrs.  Stepney  would  not  have  asked  you  to  come  if  she 
thought  so." 

"  But  you,  Miss  Sandys,  what  did  you  think  ?  " 

«  Oh !  I  didn't  mind  at  all." 

"Thank  you;  that  is  flattering.  Who  has  my  old  room; 
now?" 

13 
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"  No  one.     I  think  Mrs.  Holden  kept  them  for  you." 

"  That  is  good  ;  I  am  ever  so  much  obliged  to  her." 

A  pause,  during  which  Dick  leant  out  of  the  window  to  get  a 
knot  out  of  the  string  of  the  blind  and  lower  it  a  little  more ;  then 
he  drew  a  little  nearer  and  leant  his  shoulder  against  the  comer 
of  the  mantelpiece. 

"  Do  you  know,  you  are  not  looking  well,  Miss  Sandys — that 
is,  you  always  look  nice,  nicer  than  any  one  else." 

"  What !  when  my  hands  are  grubby  with  chalk  and  my  face 
with  charcoal  ?  " 

"  You  are  certainly  nicer  when  it  is  washed  off.  But  what  I 
mean  is,  you  look  as  if  you  had  been  anxious  and  fatigued  by 
your  nursing  of  Mrs.  Stepney." 

"  Yes,  I  was,  rather." 

"  And  now  you  don't  like  to  go  away  ?" 

"  No,  certainly  not.  I  was  to  have  gone  to  Lady  de  Walden  ; 
she  is  spending  part  of  the  summer  in  a  beautiful  place  on  the 
borders  of  Bohemia,  but  I  can't  say  the  name.  I  spent  all 
December  and  January  with  her  in  Dresden.  It  was  just 
scrummy !  so  much  lighter  than  here ;  I  did  a  lot  of  work  and 
we  had  skating  and  sleighing,  and  suck  a  picture-gallery.  I  was 
very  happy.  The  general,  my  godfather,  was  there,  and  oh  !  so 
cross,  and  Mr.  Ferrars  was  there  part  of  the  time.  He  is  ever  so 
much  nicer  than  I  thought  he  was." 

"  I  suppose  he  made  himself  particularly  agreeable  to  you  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed ;  he  just  let  himself  alone  and  was  natural." 

"  He  is  rather  a  stuck-up  kind  of  fellow,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  r  thought  you  liked  him." 

No  answer. 

**  It  seems  just  too  delightful  to  be  here  again  and  talking  to 
you,"  began  Norris  again,  shifting  from  one  foot  to  another. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Lill,  glancing  down  at  the  knitting  on  which 
her  long  slender,  artist-looking  fingers  were  employed.  "  Yes,  it 
is  very  pleasant." 

"  Do  you — do  you  really  care  whether  you  see  me  or  not  ? " 
cried  Norris  desperately,  and  drawing  a  chair  close  to  her.  "  Lill ! 
Miss  Sandys,  I  do  want  you  to  listen  to  me.  I  fancy — I  am 
almost  sure  I  have  a  chance  of  being  taken  into  the  firm  as  a 
junior  partner,  and  we — I  mean  I — may  do  very  well  yet  Now 
you  must  know  right  well  that  I  am  awfully  fond  of  you  ;  I  have 
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been  for  months ;  but  when  I  went  away  I  felt  it  was  no  use  try- 
ing to  live  without  you.  Do  you  think  you  could  manage  to  love 
me  a  little  ?     I  think  I  could  teach  you  if  you'd  let  me  try." 

Lill  hesitated.  She  g^ew  red  and  white  and  dropped  her 
stitches. 

"  I  don't  think  it's  any  use  trying,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone,  but 
not  altogether  discomposed.  "  You  see,  I  don't  want  to  fall  in 
love  with  any  one.  It  would  be  most  inconvenient ;  and  even  if 
I  did  love  you  ever  so  much  I  should  make  you  so  uncomfortable. 
I  couldn't  order  dinner;  I  can't  keep  accounts — though  I  like 
bargains — and  I  hate  being  away  from  the  studio.  Then  what 
servant  would  mind  me?" 

"But  if  you  loved  n?e  and  you  felt  every  hour  how  much  I 
loved  you,  wouldn't  that  make  up  for  the  studio  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  it  would,"  said  Lill  judicially,  "  and  then  you  are 
not  rich  enough." 

Norris  flushed  to  his  brow  as  he  glanced  at  her  with  a  wounded 
expression,  but  her  quaint  little  face  looked  quite  innocent. 

"  No,  I  am  not  rich ;  but  do  you  think  I  would  ask  you  to 
share  poverty  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  ;  at  all  events,  I  would  rather  not. 
You  have  no  idea  what  a  quantity  of  money  it  takes  to  buy  food 
and  things,  especially  if  one  cannot  manage,  and  now  I  begin  to 
make  a  little  money  myself  I  could  not  bear  to  leave  off." 

"  But  you  might  go  on  making  money,  even  if  you  married 
me." 

"  I  don't  think  so ;  it  would  take  all  my  time  to  have  your 
dinners  nice,  and  you,  like  the  rest,  would  be  awfully  cross  if  they 
were  not ;  perhaps  throw  the  plates  about,  as  many  men  do." 
"  Do  you  believe  we  are  all  brutes  ?  " 

"  A  good  many  are,"  said  Lill  despondently ;  "  they  can't 
help  it." 

"  Well,  it  is  very  evident  you  do  not  care  for  me ;  yet  I  have 
sometimes  thought  you  liked  me  to  come  and  talk  to  you." 

"  So  I  did — so  I  do,"  cried  Lill  with  more  animation  ;  "  you 

are  very  nice  and  I  like  you  very  much  ;  but  it  is  just  the  same 

as  when  poor  Monsieur  Chauvot  in  Paris  asked  me  to  marry  him  : 

I  am  always  afraid  of  meeting  some  one  I  like  better." 

"  Then  do  you  never  intend  to  marry?"  impatiently. 

"  I  don't  intend  anything,"  returned  Lill  in  a  melancholy  tone. 

13* 
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"  If  I  ever  feel  I  can't  do  without  any  one  I  will  marry  him, 
though  I  daresay  it  would  be  much  better  for  him  if  I  didn't. 
Now,  Mr.  Norris,  suppose  you  put  the  idea  of—of  marrying  me 
out  of  your  head  and  come  and  see  us  as  usual  and  let  us  talk  and 
be  friends  ;  it  would  be  so  nice." 

"  And  suppose  I  object  to  act  the  part  of  mouse,  even  to  so 
pretty  a  little  puss  as  yourself?"  returned  Norris,  half  vexed,  half 
amused. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Lill. 

"  Why,  Lill — I  mean,  Miss  Sandys,  you  can't  understand  what 
I  feel.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  you  are  heartless,  but  if  you  do  not 
and  will  not  love  me  I  will  just  go  away." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  murmured  Lill,  "  and  Mrs.  Stepney  will  be 
so  angry  if  she  knows.  She  is  very  fond  of  you  and  likes  you  to 
come  here  ;  you  might  come  for  a  while  as  usual,  you  know,  and 
she  need  not  know  ;  but  stay  !  I  am  mean  and  selfish.  Lady  de 
Walden  told  me  I  was  unconsciously  selfish.  I  didn't  think  of 
you  a  bit,  and  indeed,  indeed,  I  did  not  wish  to  hurt  you.  I  will 
tell  Mrs.  Stepney,  if  you  will  let  me,  and  then  you  can  do  as  you 
lijce.     When  I  go  away  anywhere,  why,  you  can  come." 

"  You  have  a  heart,  Lill,  but  it  hasn't  woke  up  yet ;  perhaps 
some  luckier  fellow  than  myself  may  rouse  it.  Yes,  tell  Mrs. 
Stepney ;  she  will  be  on  my  side,  and  she  will  not  be  angry  with 
you,  she  is  too  just.  So  good-bye,  dear.  I  wish  I  did  not  love 
you  so  much." 

"  And  so  do  I ;  indeed  I  am  not  worth  it.  It's  really  too  bad. 
Whether  people  love  me,  or  don't  love  me,  they  make  me  equally 
unhappy." 

"  Don't  say  such  things  ;  don't  think  them.  I  only  wish  to 
make  you  happy.  God  bless  you.  I  will  not  trouble  you  any 
more." 

He  did  not  attempt  to  take  her  hand,  but  left  the  room  and 
the  house,  closing  the  door  gently. 

"  How  tiresome  and  foolish  he  is  ;  but  he  is  very  kind,  and  has 
such  nice  eyes.  He  ought  to  see  how  silly  it  would  be  for  him 
and  for  me  to  marry.  Married  people  generally  make  each  other 
uncomfortable,  and  to  be  with  him  always  and  have  to  please 
him — no,  I  am  sure  I  should  not  like  it.  I  am  so  unfortunate," 
mused  Lill.  "  I  wish  I  were  like  other  people.  If  I  were  very 
clever,  and  a  great  artist,  then  I  need  not  be  like  other  people ; 
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but  I  am  as  ignorant  as  I  can  be,  and  Til  never  be  anything  great, 
yet  I  am  not  pleased  with  what  pleases  others.  So  I  lose  every 
way.  I  think  I  will  give  it  all  up  and  turn  nurse  ;  I  like  nursing. 
I  like  making  people  do  the  right  thing.  But  I  am  sure  I  shall 
not  live  long.     I  don't  care  about " 

"  Please,  miss,"  said  the  servant  putting  in  her  head,  "  Mrs. 
Stepney  has  rung." 

"Oh,  thank  you."  Lill  jumped  up  and  hurried  to  ascertain 
what  her  friend  wanted. 

"  Did  I  hear  the  front  door  shut  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Stepney.  "  Is 
Dick  Norris  gone  ?  " 

"  He  has." 

"  I  thought  he  would  stay  till  I  had  my  sleep  out  Did 
you  quarrel  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,"  said  LiU  desperately,  and  she  did, 
fully  and  truthfully. 

"What  a  nuisance  it  all  is,"  cried  Mrs.  Stepney  crossly. 
"  What  a  fool  he  is  to  have  been  in  such  a  hurry.  I  was  always 
afraid  he  would  spoil  matters.  But  he  is  not  one  half  so  foolish 
Sisyou  are.  You  have  thrown  over  a  good  kind  man,  a  man  that 
will  get  on  too.  Why,  you  will  never  have  such  a  chance  agdn. 
I  consider  that  you  have  acted  very  badly  ;  you  encouraged  him. 
Yes,  Lill ;  I  say  you  did,  with  your  soft  unconscious  ways :  I 
don't  believe  you  have  any  heart,  that  is  for — men.  You  have 
been  very  good  to  me.  Why,  what's  the  matter,  Lill  ?  Is  your 
neuralgia  bad  again  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  have  a  horrid  pain  through  my  right  eye,"  said  Lill, 
pressing  a  handkerchief  to  it  and  to  its  neighbour. 

"That's  just  nervousness.  There,  don't  worry  yourself.  I 
daresay  Dick  Norris  will  go  back  to  Australia,  as  the  firm  may 
offer  him  the  management  out  there,  and  then  you  will  never  be 
troubled  with  him  again.  We  both  want  change  and  I  feel  quite 
equal  to  travel.  There,  read  that  letter  from  Mr.  Newman.  He 
and  his  wife  have  found  rooms  in  a  farm-house  in  the  New 
Forest.  He  says  there  is  another  bedroom  you  and  I  might 
have,  and  live  with  them.  Suppose  we  go  the  day  after  to- 
morrow ;  you  have  finished  that  little  picture, '  On  the  Elbe  ? '  " 
"  Yes,  I  don't  think  I  can  do  any  more  to  it." 
"  Very  well,  you  shall  write  to  Mrs.  Newman  and  tell  her  to 
take  the  room  for  a  fortnight  certain.     There  is  no  use  in  moping 
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here;  we  both  want  freshening  up.  Then  you  might  go  to 
Germany  for  a  while  afterwards." 

"  It  would  be  very  nice,"  said  Lill  humbly. 

"  Now  ring  for  Mrs.  Holden,"  continued  Mrs.  Stepney  energeti- 
cally ;  "  I  must  explain  things  to  her ;  and  put  some  menthol  on 
your  brow." 

"  I  will,  but  it  is  no  use,"  and  Lill  went  her  ways. 

"  Silly  little  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney  to  herself.  "  She  does 
not  know  what  she  wants.  She  is  honest,  though.  I  wish  she 
would  marry  Dick  ;  she  has  no  idea  what  the  value  of  such 
a  man  is,  and  the  poor  little  soul  is  so  alone.  Lady  de  Walden 
is  a  nice  warm-hearted  woman,  but  she  can  never  be  what  I  am 
to  Lill ;  and  life  is  uncertain.  Come  in,"  in  reply  to  a  knock  at 
the  door ;  and  Mrs.  Holden  entered,  a  little  out  of  breath,  and 
smartened  up  with  a  clean  cap. 

To  her  Mrs.  Stepney  expounded  her  intentions,  and  came  to 
an  understanding  as  to  the  diminished  rent  to  be  paid  as  a 
retaining  fee  for  her  rooms.  Mrs.  Stepney  generally  had  an  eye 
to  business.  This  was  soon  agreed  on.  Then  Aunt  Tony 
thought  she  had  a  right  to  a  little  gossip. 

"  Tm  sure  it  did  my  heart  good  to  see  that  nice  gentleman,  Mr. 
Norris,  back  again.     Will  he  be  wanting  his  rooms,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  That  I  cannot  tell.     He  will  no  doubt  let  you  know." 

"  He  looks  right  well.  To  think  how  fast  people  can  travel,  to 
be  sure ;  it  seems  only  yesterday  he  started,  and  there,  he  has 
been  to  Australia  and  back." 

"  Oh,  no !  only  America." 

"  Well,  knowing  you  have  to  do  with  Australia,  from  what  you 
have  told  me,  ma'am,  I  fancied  it  was  there  he  went.  Indeed  I 
have  an  interest  in  those  parts  myself,  seeing  my  favourite 
brother  died  there :  such  a  fine,  handsome,  generous  fellow,  as 
sailors  generally  are.  He  was  a  captain — captain  of  a  splendid 
vessel;  but  unfortunately  a  bad  nervous  fever  drove  him  to 
drink,  so  he  gave  up  the  sea  and  settled  in  New  Zealand,  where 
he  died  soon,  leaving  an  only  child.  His  second  wife  married 
again  and  treated  the  poor  girl  shamefully,  so  another  brother  of 
mine  who  was  well  oifT  did  what  he  could  for  her." 

"  I  hope  she  proved  grateful,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney,  who  had  had 
enough  of  the  reminiscences. 

"  I  can't  say  she  is  ungrateful ;  but  there,  she  has  nearly  broken 
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my  heart,"  and  knowing  that  if  she  remained  she  would  infallibly 
have  told  her  shameful  story,  Mrs.  Holden  put  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes  and  hastily  left  the  room. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

A  SPOKE  IN  THE  WHEEL. 

Ferrars  did  not  manage  to  get  away  as  soon  as  he  wished,  how- 
ever. Some  business  matters  and  a  few  commissions  from  Lady 
de  Walden  delayed  him  until  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  August. 

Never,  even  in  the  fiery  restless  period  which  separates  early 
adolescence  from  complete  manhood,  had  his  heart  known  such 
riotous,  almost  irrepressible  joy  as  now  throbbed  in  his  veins, 
and  would  have  shone  visibly  in  his  eyes  but  for  his  strong  power 
of  self-repression.  Naturally  resolute,  long  practice  had  given 
him  great  mastery  over  himself.  What  had  it  not  cost  him 
to  keep  away  from  Claire  all  these  long  months,  when  he  had  but 
to  put  himself  in  the  train  and  reach  her  passionately-desired 
presence  in  some  thirty  hours?  But  he  held  steadily  to  his 
resolution  not  to  visit  her  during  her  father's  absence.  That 
amiable  veteran  had  taken  advantage  of  some  tolerable  weather 
in  March  and  returned  to  his  beloved  haunts  in  London.  It  was 
now  six  months  since  Ferrars  had  rested  his  eyes  on  the  pale 
young  face  and  slight  willowy  form  he  loved  so  well,  and  during 
this  irksome  exile  his  deepest  interest  and  pleasure  lay  in  his 
correspondence  with  Claire.  At  first  her  letters  were  short  and 
irregular,  simple,  and  chiefly  filled  with  details  respecting  her 
boy,  her  father,  her  quiet  home.  Gradually  they  grew  fuller  and 
more  frequent.  She  told  him  how  she  sought  to  keep  her  soul 
alive  by  new  pursuits,  by  taking  lessons  in  German,  with  which 
she  already  had  some  acquaintance,  by  resuming  her  study  of 
painting,  by  frequent  visits  to  the  museums  and  galleries  of  the 
artistic  Saxon  capital ;  then,  though  a  strain  of  melancholy  ran 
through  them  all,  they  bespoke  a  healthier  state  of  mind,  a 
growing  wholesome  interest  in  nature  outside  herself  and  her  sad 
history,  and  the  keen  pleasure  she  felt  in  her  boy's  growth  and 
improvement,  in  his  small  achievements  at  the  preparatory  school 
to  which  she  wisely  sent  him  ;  finally  her  weekly  letter  came  as 
regularly  as  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

To  reply  cost  Ferrars  much  thought,  but  it  was  easier  to  rule 
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his  pen  than  his  eyes  or  his  tongue,  and  his  letters  were  models 
of  calmly-expressed  brotherly  regard.  He  spoke  much  of  his 
own  uncertain  aims,  discussed  the  advisability  of  adopting  politics 
as  a  career,  or  of  purchasing  land  and  devoting  himself  to  a 
country  life,  &c.,  &c.,  to  all  of  which  Lady  de  Walden  "  did 
seriously  incline." 

Now  his  long  probation  was  over:  more  than  six  months 
of  steady  endurance,  of  submission  to  social  observances,  of  shrewd 
attention  to  his  affairs,  making  sure  that  they  were  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition  ;  indeed  his  legal  adviser  remonstrated  on  his  keep- 
ing so  much  capital  idle.  In  short  he  had  done  all  he  intended 
to  do,  and  now,  with  hope  budding  round  his  heart  and  pouring 
the  intoxicating  wine  of  its  heavenly  elixir  through  his  veins,  he 
gladly  turned  his  back  on  the  nearly  extinct  embers  of  the  season, 
and  set  his  face  south-east,  where  he  resolutely  believed  the  sun 
of  his  future  happiness  lay  as  yet  enveloped  by  the  clouds  and 
darkness  of  present  sorrow. 

The  route  to  Dresden  was  familiar  enough.  He  had  gone 
over  it  several  times  during  the  past  and  early  in  the  present  year, 
but  never  had  he  felt  it  so  drearily  tedious  and  slow. 

Arrived  at  the  Saxon  city  he  only  breakfasted,  and  took  the 
first  train  he  could  to  the  quaint  old  town  of  Zittau  close  to  the 
Bohemian  frontier. 

The  long  stoppages,  the  crawling  pace,  the  friendly  prolonged 
greetings  of  guards,  engineers  and  stokers  with  their  kinsfolk  and 
acquaintance  at  little  hamlets  where  not  a  passenger  was  to  be 
seen,  and  the  only  indication  of  goods  traffic  was  a  few  baskets 
of  cherries  laboriously  lifted  into  the  van  by  withered  old  women, 
while  the  men  stood  looking  on  approvingly,  would  have  been 
maddening  but  for  the  newness  of  the  scenery  and  the  growing 
hope  that  the  long  journey  was  almost  at  an  end. 

It  was  still  in  the  glowing  afternoon  of  a  fine  autumnal  day  when, 
after  passing  through  a  fair  stretch  of  country  where  the  golden 
grain  was  already  falling  under  the  sickle,  Ferrars  alighted  at  Zittau, 
and  gathering  his  baggage  together  looked  round  for  a  convey- 
ance. He  could  speak  French  better  than  ordinary  Englishmen, 
he  could  even  manage  to  make  his  way  alone  in  Italy,  but  of 
German  he  knew  nothing. 

The  station-master,  however,  came  to  his  aid  ;  a  stout  soldierly 
man  whose  English  was  peculiar,  but  intelligible. 
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He  did  not  at  first  quite  understand  where  Ferrars  wished  to 
go,  as  his  pronunciation  was  far  from  correct ;  but  when  he 
mentioned  General  Granard,  his  informant  uttered  a  long-drawn 
"  Ah  !  The  English  general !  but  he  dwells  over  an  hour  from 
hence  ;  he  and  the  gracious  lady,  his  daughter,  live  at  the  Oybin  " 
(pronounced  "  oy  "  as  in  boy,  "  bin,"  as  been).  "  I  shall  find  you 
conveyance  and  two  good  horses." 

The  station-master  was  true  to  his  word,  and  Ferrars  soon 
found  himself  and  his  baggage  on  board  a  somewhat  ramshackle 
open  carriage,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  ugly  raw-boned  active  horses ; 
after  a  reiteration  of  thanks  and  profound  bows  on  both  sides, 
Ferrars  to  his  delight  drove  oflfat  a  respectable  pace. 

The  road  was  uphill  the  whole  way,  and  followed  a  small 
stream  which  flowed  from  the  forest  district  to  join  the  river  at 
Zittau,  and  along  its  course  was  a  sprinkling  of  peasants'  houses 
and  small  farmyards  ;  these  grew  fewer  as  the  way  grew  steeper 
and  led  through  a  gorge  where  the  yellowish-grey  rocks  stood  up 
ruggedly  from  among  the  pine  trees  which  clothed  its  sides  and 
through  which  in  bygone  ages  a  rapid  torrent  must  have  torn  its 
way ;  beyond,  the  hills  receded,  leaving  a  green  oval  valley, 
through  which  the  stream  they  had  followed  made  a  wide  curve. 
On  the  south,  the  ground  sloped  steeply  up  to  a  long  wooded 
craggy  ridge,  terminating  at  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  in  a  huge 
beehive-shaped  mass  of  rock  sparsely  dotted  with  pine  trees  which 
rose  many  hundred  feet  above  the  little  village  lying  beneath.  A 
few  cottages  straggled  along  the  slope  for  a  short  way  with  a 
rather  superior  Restauration  or  Gasthaus  ;  beyond  this  came  a 
bit  of  indifferently  cleared  ground,  and  then  a  picturesque  chdlet 
in  the  Swiss  style  surrounded  by  a  garden  which  at  the  back 
seemed  to  have  been  cut  clean  and  square  out  of  the  pine  woods. 

At  the  gate  of  this  edifice  the  driver  drew  rein.  Any  doubts 
as  to  this  being  his  destination  were  dispelled  when  Ferrars 
caught  sight  of  General  Granard  in  a  very  perfect  morning 
summer  suit,  seated  under  a  garden  tent  on  the  topmost  of  the 
three  terraces  by  which  the  steep  ascent  was  graduated  and 
reading  a  newspaper,  an  English  newspaper  evidently,  from  its 
size.  The  sound  of  the  carriage  drew  his  attention  ;  he  stood  up, 
recognized  Ferrars  and  waved  his  hand  joyously. 

"  Come  along,  Ferrars ;  we  had  almost  given  you  up.  Come 
along.     These  infernal  steps  are  too  much  for  me." 
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Ferrars  sprang  quickly  up  the  three  flights  and  shook  hands 
cordially  with  the  old  man. 

"  We  were  awfully  disappointed  you  couldn't  come  last  week, 
and  were  not  at  all  sure  of  seeing  you  this  one.  Claire  has  been 
looking  anxiously  for  you,  but  hardly  expected  you  to-day  ;  she 
is  out  for  a  ramble  with  the  boy  and  Fraulein." 

"  I  did  not  like  to  fix  a  day  and  then  fail  you,  and  some 
matters  detained  me.  Glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well,  general," 
said  Ferrars,  glancing  round  eagerly  for  a  glimpse  of  the  face 
and  form  he  thirsted  to  see. 

"  Yes,  I  must  allow  I  am  better  than  I  have  been  since  that 
sharp  attack  I  had  in  Paris  two  years  ago,  and  which  was  the 
beginning  of  troubles.  But  it  is  a  God-forgotten  hole  ;  however, 
I  think  I  shall  get  you  a  little  shooting  and  have  half  a  mind  to 
have  a  try  myself.  I  used  to  have  a  turn  at  pheasants  every 
autumn  at  Beaumont  Royal,  till  that  unlucky  year." 

"  That's  right.  We'll  show  the  fellows  here  how  to  bring  down 
the  birds." 

"  Ay  !  we  will.  Here,  Stubbs !  "  shouted  the  general  in  sten- 
torian tones.  "  Take  Mr.  Ferrars*  carriage  round  to  the  Restaura- 
Hon;  find  Fiebiger  himself — he  can  understand  you — and  see 
that  his  room  is  ready  and  his  things  stowed  away.  Sorry  we 
cannot  put  you  up,  Ferrars  ;  but  there  isn't  a  vacant  spot  in 
this  miserable  cabin.  Now  come  in,  come  in  ;  you  must  be 
famished." 

"  No  such  thing,  I  assure  you.  While  the  friendly  station- 
mast^  at  Zittau  looked  for  a  conveyance  I  ate  and  drank 
and  can  go  on  in  the  strength  of  that  meal  till  your  dinner- 
time." 

"  Dinner  ! "  echoed  the  veteran.  "  We  have  a  scramble  about 
seven,  which  one  can  hardly  call  dinner  ;  still,  I  thank  heaven  we 
have  a  Bohemian  cook — her  dishes  have  some  flavour.  Come 
indoors,  at  any  rate,  and  have  a  brandy  and  seltzer  to  wash  the 
dust  from  your  throat,"  and  the  general  led  the  way  up  a  few 
steps  to  a  wide  projecting  window,  the  centre  of  which  opened 
like  a  door  into  a  good-sized  room  with  a  floor  of  polished  pine, 
covered  here  and  there  by  rugs  and  squares  of  carpet ;  the  furni- 
ture was  extremely  simple,  and  somewhat  incongruous,  for  among 
the  plain  homely  chairs  were  a  couple  of  a  more  luxurious  kind 
covered  with  handsome  but  faded  brocade,  and  a  long  couch  of 
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the  same  description ;  while  the  window  or  cluster  of  windows 
was  draped  with  pretty  muslin  curtains,  evidently  English. 
Various  doors  opened  from  it,  and  the  general  waving  his  hand 
said,  "  There  is  an  elegant  drawing-room  for  you  ! "  Ferrars' 
eye,  however,  had  detected  many  items  which  lent  grace  to  the 
unpretending  apartment.  In  the  window  was  a  basket  chair 
beside  a  table  littered  with  books  and  writing  materials — an  easel 
stood  in  a  corner,  and  on  a  dark  clumsy  oak  settle  near  it  lay  a 
box  of  colours  and  a  palette,  while  at  the  other  side  of  the 
window,  which  occupied  one  side  of  the  room,  were  battledores 
and  a  shuttlecock,  a  fishing  rod  and  a  whip. 

The  charm  of  a  beloved  presence  was  over  the  whole,  and 
Ferrars  would  have  willingly  sat  down  there  and  given  way  to 
reverie,  but  the  general  kept  him  moving. 

"  Here  is  our  dining-room,"  he  continued,  opening  a  door  and 
conducting  his  guest  across  a  square  hall  to  a  carpetless  room 
with  a  large  table  and  a  dozen  chairs,  all  ponderous ;  an  old  oak 
buffet  nearly  filled  one  side,  on  which  stood  all  the  glass  and  china 
used  at  table,  while  on  the  other  was  a  large  window  looking  out 
on  a  rather  run-to-seed  garden  and  the  steep  pine-covered  hill- 
side which  hemmed  them  in. 

"  There,  you  see  we  are  indeed  in  country  quarters,"  said  the 
general ;  then  putting  his  head  out  of  the  window  he  called, 
"  Collins  ;  come  here,  Collins  !  She  is  at  her  work  in  the  garden, 
I  think  ;  capital  woman  she  has  turned  out.  Ha  !  there  they  are. 
Come  along,  Claire ;  come,  Gerald  ;  here's  Ferrars ! " 

Ferrars  did  not  move,  his  heart  seemed  to  stand  still ;  though 
perfectly  acquainted  with  his  own  feelings,  he  was  startled  by 
their  strength  ;  the  next  moment  Gerald  bounded  into  the  room 
and  into  his  arms. 

"  Oh  !  Cousin  Ferrars,  how  long  you  have  been.  Mother  and 
I  have  walked  down  the  road  so  many  evenings  thinking  we 
might  meet  you."  Ferrars  greeted  him  warmly,  but  the  next 
moment  Claire  came  in  ;  she  had  left  her  hat  in  the  hall  (it  was 
the  only  bit  of  out-door  attire  needed  in  that  secluded  spot),  and 
stood  before  him  in  the  simplest  of  grey  and  black  muslin 
dresses,  crowned  with  the  glory  of  her  golden  hair.  The  moment 
Ferrars'  eyes  fell  on  her  he  recognized  a  subtle  yet  perceptible 
change.  She  was  pale,  but  not  wan  ;  her  lips  were  no  longer 
bleached  and  coloiu-less ;  her  eyes,  though  grave,  even  while  they 
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looked  "  welcome/'  had  grown  steady  and  lost  the  imploring 
expression  of  intolerable  pain  ;  the  sweet  quiet  smile  with  which 
she  greeted  him  was  no  longer  the  piteous  attempt  that  made  it 
more  sorrowful  than  tears. 

"  My  dear  Stephen  !  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you."  Her  very 
tones  were  fuller,  richer,  less  youthful  than  they  were  six  months 
ago. 

"  Thank  you,  Claire.  I  have  been  most  unavoidably  delayed, 
but  I  have  executed  all  your  commissions  and  brought  you  some 
very  solid  books.  This  must  be  a  grand  place  for  health.  Gerald 
is  so  brown  and  grown,  I  should  hardly  have  known  him — and 
you,"  a  long  searching  look  into  the  face  so  frankly  upturned  to 
him,  "  you  seem  a  new  creature." 

"  In  some  ways  I  am,"  she  returned  with  a  slight  sigh. 

"  Here — here,  Ferrars,  is  your  brandy  and  seltzer,"  cried  the 
general  as  an  "elderly"  young  woman  with  a  flapping  brown 
straw  hat  adorned  by  a  wreath  of  real  fern  and  long  streamers  of 
brown  ribbon  came  in  ;  she  had  a  large  sketch-book  under  her 
arm,  a  small  box  of  water  colours  in  one  hand  and  a  small  stone 
bottle  of  seltzer  water  in  the  other,  and  placed  both  on  the  table 
with  a  rather  elaborate  courtesy. 

"  Will  you  open  it,  Fraulein,  like  a  good  girl  ?  "  said  the  general, 
fetching  the  cognac  and  a  couple  of  tumblers  from  the  buffet  with 
his  own  august  hands. 

"  You  should  have  offered  Stephen  some  of  the  delightful  iced 
beer  which  Stubbs  likes  so  much,"  said  Lady  de  Walden. 

"  Not  I,  I  never  drink  it  myself." 

"  Ach  I  du  grosser  Gott  !  "  cried  Fraulein  in  a  loud  strong  voice 
as  the  cork  suddenly  flew  up  to  the  ceiling  and  deluged  her  black 
silk  apron  and  check  skirt. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  began  Ferrars,  called  back  to  the  present. 

"  Oh !  Fraulein  Th^r^se,  let  me  wipe  it,"  exclaimed  Gerald, 
producing  his  pocket-handkerchief. 

No — no,  my  dear  child ;  I  will  go  to  the  kitchen  ;  it  is 
nothing,"  and  with  a  good-humoured  smile  on  her  broad  face 
Fraulein  Th^rese  disappeared. 

Then  ensued  many  questions  and  answers,  only  on  the  outside 
of  things,  however.  The  general  was  anxious  for  London  gossip 
Lady  de  Walden  for  tidings  of  Lillian  Sandys  and  particulars 
respecting  Mrs.  Stepney's  accident.     The  general  explained  that 
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they  were  obliged  to  live  the  best  way  they  could,  and  hoped  that 
Ferrars  would  not  be  too  profoundly  bored.  He  replied  with  a 
smile  that  when  he  felt  the  boredom  too  excessive  he  should 
depart. 

"  I  do  not  think  Stephen  will  be  uncomfortable,  my  dear  father. 
VVe  have  all  we  want  in  a  simple  way.  For  my  part  I  like  the 
homeliness  of  life  in  these  wilds,  and  the  place  is  strangely  beau- 
tiful ;  I  am  quite  beginning  to  know  my  way  about.  It  might  be 
the  home  of  genii  and  gnomes  and  all  the  eerie  things  of  old 
German  legends." 

"  I  was  charmed  by  the  approach  to  your  fairyland,"  said 
Ferrars,  "  and  shall  enjoy  exploring  it." 

"  Yes,  it  is  lovely,"  cried  Gerald.     "  There  are  caves  and  holes 
and  places  where  Fraulein  has  shown  me  the  marks  of  the  water 
whirls  ;  it  was  all  water  here  once,  you  know." 
"  Indeed !  "  said  Ferrars. 

"  Come  along,"  said  the  general ;  "  I  will  take  you  to  your 
hotel,  such  as  it  is,  and  commend  you  to  the  master.  He  speaks 
a  little  English." 

"  And  we  will  meet  you  after  by  the  mill  and  take  a  stroll 
before  dinner,"  added  Claire. 

To  Ferrars  it  was  a  delicious  evening.  The  fresh  pure  moun- 
tain air,  the  deep  stillness  of  the  secluded  valley,  the  mixture  of 
strangeness  in  his  surroundings,  of  delightful  familiarity  in  his 
companions,  the  sense  of  being  lifted  out  of  his  ordinary  world 
and  above  the  restraints  and  difficulties  of  his  ordinary  life  lapped 
him  in  a  temporary  Elysium,  to  which  the  only  drawback  was 
the  change  in  Claire's  tone  and  manner  which  from  time  to  time 
struck  him  sharply.  Yet  to  any  casual  observer  they  would  have 
only  indicated  improved  health  and  spirits.  She  took  her  part 
in  the  conversation,  and  evidently  gave  her  mind  to  what  she  was 
talking  about.  But  her  opinions  and  her  mode  of  expression  had 
acquired  clearness  and  decision.  She  ventured  to  contradict  the 
general  occasionally,  gently  and  kindly,  but  holding  her  own  with 
him,  while  she  seemed  to  exercise  greater  influence  than  formerly. 
Her  manner  to  the  boy,  too,  though  tender  and  loving,  had  a 
dash  of  command  Ferrars  had  never  observed  before,  to  which  he 
yielded  a  more  ready  obedience. 

The  past  was  not  alluded  to  save  once,  when  Ferrars,  observ- 
ing a  small  piano,  said  he  was  glad  to  see  that  Claire  had  not 
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given  up  music  for  painting.  She  replied  in  a  low  voice  ;  "  No  ; 
but  to  take  it  up  again  was  perhaps  the  hardest  task  of  all. 
Music  is  so  terribly  full  of  memories,"  and  as  if  to  show  her  self- 
victory  she  went  unasked  to  the  instrument  and  played  some 
German  airs  dreamily. 

Then  when  Ferrars  said  good-night  she  threw  a  lace  shawl 
over  her  head  and  accompanied  him  to  the  garden  gate,  where 
they  stood  a  few  minutes  watching  the  moon  slowly  rising  above 
the  wooded  height  of  the  Hoch  Wald,  a  lofty  hill  which  closed  in 
the  valley  on  the  north-west.  After  a  pause  of  silent  sympathy 
they  parted  with  a  quiet  good-night,  and  Ferrars,  feeling  as  if  on 
enchanted  ground,  walked  slowly  away  to  his  hotel. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Life  in  the  Oybin  was  of  the  simplest  description.  Ferrars  had 
his  early  coffee  and  petit  pain  at  the  rustic  hotel,  where  at  first 
the  polite  Stubbs  made  a  point  of  presenting  himself  before  the 
general's  hour  for  rising.  This,  however,  Ferrars  soon  put  a  stop 
to. 

"  You  need  not  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  coming  down  here 
at  dawn,  Stubbs.     I  assure  you  I  am  quite  comfortable." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  am  afraid  not,  seeing  as  how  you  have  come  with- 
out your  man,  and  you  are  not  accustomed  to  do  for  yourself." 

"  Not  at  all,  Stubbs  ;  I  am  quite  independent.  When  I  travel 
on  an  ordinary  much  frequented  line  I  like  to  have  Rayner  with 
me.  But  I  never  take  him  into  out  of  the  way  places ;  he  is 
miserable  away  from  society,  and  /  have  the  trouble  of  taking 
care  of  him.  Don't  mind  about  me,  Stubbs  ;  an  additional 
hour's  sleep  will  do  you  good." 

"  Very  well,  sir.  But  if  you  should  want  me  you  will  let  me 
know." 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course." 

After  the  second  breakfast  at  the  chdlet  there  was  an  hour  or 
two  of  reading  and  letter-writing,  until  they  could  be  sure  of  shade 
on  one  side  of  the  road  or  path  they  intended  following,  then  a 
long  ramble  ensued,  or  a  drive  in  the  one  rough  paint-blistered 
old  open  carriage  the  Restauration  boasted,  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
much  enduring  horses  quite  unacquainted  with  currie-comb  or 
clippers,  when  the  general  joined  the  party,  and  they  made  more 
distant  expeditions. 

For  the  first  week  after  Ferrars'  arrival,  Lady  de  Walden  was 
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much  engaged  in  a  sketch  she  was  making  of  some  beautiful 
ruins  that  crowned  the  first  stage  of  the  huge  mass  of  rock,  on 
the  topmost  crag  of  which  the  broken  fragments  of  a  robber 
castle,  built  in  remote  times,  still  stood. 

Here,  so  soon  as  the  sun  was  off  the  western  side  of  the  valley, 
Lady  de  Walden  generally  made  her  way  through  the  pine  wood 
behind  the  ch&let,  and  up  a  curious  pathway  ascending  in  wide 
shallow  steps,  with  a  hollow  or  furrow  at  either  side,  which  might 
admit  the  thickness  of  a  cart-wheel,  all  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and 
leading  zigzag  fashion  up  the  steep  side  ;  the  pine  trees  met  over- 
head, save  where  it  passed  under  the  arch  of  a  tower  that  guarded 
the  approach.  The  views  at  each  turn  were  infinitely  picturesque, 
and  as  the  road  led  higher  and  higher,  glimpses  were  obtained  of 
a  surrounding  crowd  of  hills,  none  of  them  lofty  enough  for 
grandeur,  but  sufficiently  steep  and  rugged  for  dignity. 

"  Horses  used  to  come  up  here  long  ago,  when  the  monks  were 
building  the  church  and  their  house,"  said  Gerald,  who  generally 
accompanied  his  mother  to  the  spot  where  she  worked,  as,  escorted 
by  Ferrars,  who  carried  her  camp  stool  and  etceteras,  Lady  de 
Walden  began  to  climb  the  path  to  the  ruins  a  few  days  after  his 
arrival. 

"  Used  they  ?  "  said  Ferrars.     "  Well,  I  think  they  might." 
"Yes,  and  these  hollows  were  for  the  cart-wheels,  Fraulein 
Therese  says.     I  don't  know  about  that^  but  I  rode  my  pony  up 
one  day.     Stubbs  walked  beside  nie,  but  he  did  not  hold  the  rein, 
and  old  Sheltie  never  stumbled ;  he  kept  looking  down.     Do  you 
think  a  cart  could  come  up,  Cousin  Ferrars  ?  " 
"  Perhaps  you  might.     So  you  have  your  pony  here,  Gerald  ?  " 
"  Yes,  mother  had  it  brought  all  the  way  in  the  train  ;  but  I  do 
not  ride  a  great  deal,  only  when  Stubbs  or  Karl  can  come ;  other 
times  I  ride  when  mother  and  Fraulein  walk,  and  it  is  rather  tire- 
some, for  if  I  take  ever  so  little  a  gallop,  Fraulein  screams,  and 
mother  of  course  she  does  not  scream,  but  she  does  not  like  it." 

"  You  do  not  know  your  way,  Gerald,  and  you  might  be  lost 
or  frightened." 

"  No,  I  should  not,  and  I  can  speak  German  ;  I  could  ask  my 
way." 

"  Suppose,  Gerald,  I  try  to  find  a  horse  and  ride  with  you," 
said  Ferrars. 

"Oh  I  yes,   do;  that  will   be   first-rate.     We  will  cross  the 
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Grenzen — the  border,  you  know — and  ride  down  into  Bohemia. 
So,  cousin,  do  get  a  horse ;  can't  you  send  to  England  for  some  ? 
and  I  could  ride  a  much  bigger  pony  now."     So  the  boy  chat- 
tered on,  sometimes  clambering  over  the   rocks  at  either  side, 
sometimes  returning  to  bound  up  and  twine  his  arm  through 
Ferrars'  till  they  reached  the  "vantage  post"  where  Lady  de 
Walden  usually  placed  herself.     Ferrars  wandered  with  the  boy 
about  the  half-ruined  cloisters,  which  were  built  on  the  verge  of 
a  precipice,  and  through  their  traceried  openings  looked  down 
over  a  sea  of  varied  foliage  (for  ash  and  beech  and  oak  on  this 
sheltered  side  mingled  with  the  pines)  to  a  small  Tekh  or  mere, 
that  lay  far  below,  where  the  monks  of  old  cultivated  the  fish 
which  made  their  meagre  days  not  altogether  flavourless.     His 
young  kinsman  seemed  quite  familiar  with  the   place,  and  to 
be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  "  guardian,"  an  old  soldier,  of  course, 
with  whom  he  entered  into  a  long  disquisition  in  German  respect- 
ing some  rails  the  old  man  was  splitting  from  a  log  of  wood. 

Ferrars,  seeing  the  boy  seemed  able  to  take  care  of  himself, 
strolled  back  to  Claire,  who  appeared  much  absorbed  in  her  work. 

He  stood  looking  at  her  for  some  time,  and  then  sat  down  on 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  which  lay  prone  beside  her. 

"You  have  improved  wonderfully.  It  is  true  I  did  not  see 
much  of  what  you  had  done  when  I  was  last  in  Dresden,"  he 
said. 

"  I  think  I  have  made  a  few  steps,"  she  returned,  still  intent  on 
her  sketch ;  "  at  all  events,  it  gives  me  pleasure  now  to  try ;  at 
first  it  was  such  an  effort  to  try :  the  terrible  paralyzing  conviction 
that  nothing  was  of  any  use,  lay  so  heavily  upon  me." 

"  You  have  been  strong  enough  to  overcome  it."  She  did  not 
reply,  and  Ferrars  watched  her  expressive  face  unobserved. 

It  was  steadier,  less  mobile,  than  formerly,  also  there  was  a 
richer,  healthier  red  on  her  lips,  which  seemed  to  him  more  firmly 
closed  than  in  bygone  days.  What  a  long  agony  she  had  endured 
since  he  had  gone  to  5eek  her  in  Paris  nearly  two  years  ago. 
How  much  longer  would  it  be  before  her  heart  would  come  to 
life  again  ?  For  at  six-and-twenty  it  takes  a  great  deal  to  ex- 
tinguish vitality.  The  line  he  had  chalked  out  for  himself  was  a 
difficult  one  to  adhere  to :  extreme  patience,  the  repression  of  all 
lover-like  display  ;  these  must  be  his  object.  And  he  would  not 
fail  in  them. 
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"You  have  got  the  perspective  through  the  arch  very  well," 
he  said  in  his  quiet  way,  which  yet  conveyed  the  impression  of 
sincere  interest. 

"  You  think  so  ?  "  and  Claire  drew  her  head  back  to  examine 
her  work  critically.  "What  I  find  so  difficult  is  to  catch  the 
delightful  warm  tone  of  these  stones.  It  is  a  sort  of  yellow  grey 
suffused  with  pink.  How  Lilly  Sandys  would  enjoy  this  place, 
the  colouring  is  so  sweet ;  I  fancy  I  thought  of  myself  too,  when 
I  asked  her.  It  would  be  charming  to  have  a  friend  to  paint 
with  one.     Do  you  paint  or  draw,  Stephen  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  am  like  the  children,  fond  of  looking  at  pictures, 
and  by  dint  of  looking  I  come  to  discern  a  little  about  them." 

"  I  used  to  hear  people  say  you  were  a  connoisseur." 

"That  is  a  big  word,  Claire."  There  was  another  long  pause 
while  Lady  de  Walden  tried  a  variety  of  mixtures  to  produce  the 
especial  tint  of  the  sand-stone  which  composed  the  wall  and 
arch. 

"  I  am  going  to  find  a  horse,"  began  Ferrars  again.  "  Gerald 
complains  that  his  energies  are  sorely  cramped  for  want  of  a 
competent  squire  on  his  equestrian  excursions." 

"How  very  good  of  you,  Stephen.  I  am  always  afraid  the 
boy  worries  you ;  you  do  not  give  me  the  idea  of  a  man  who 
would  stand  being  troubled  with  children." 

"  Well,  no.  I  am  not  generally  credited  with  amiability ;  but 
I  am  fond  of  your  boy,  Claire." 

"  He  will  need  your  friendship  yet,  Stephen,  poor  little  fellow ; 
so  try  to  like  him  for  his  own  sake." 

"  I  do.  Suppose  we  make  a  sally  to  Zittau  to-morrow,  and  see 
what  we  can  find.  It's  the  head-quarters  of  a  regiment,  and  the 
officers  must  ride." 

"  Yes,  but  their  own  horses,  Stephen." 

"  Still,  we  must  try.  Do  you  think  we  could  discover  anything 
that  would  carry  a  lady  ?  It  would  do  you  a  world  of  good  to 
ride  with  us,  Gerald  and  me.  We  could  cross  the  border  and 
see  something  of  the  country  beyond." 

"  I  shall  never  ride  again,"  said  Claire  in  a  low,  but  very  decided 
tone.  "  Riding  brings  back  such  bitter  associations."  She  was 
silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  began  to  put  away  her  paints  and 
wash  the  paint  frpm  her  brushes. 

"  I  cannot  paint  any  more,"  she  said.     "  I  will  give  my  things 
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to  the  old  keeper  ;  he  will  take  them  to  the  chdlet.  Let  us  find 
Gerald,  and  I  will  take  you  a  beautiful  walk  which  you  have  not 
been  yet." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  wounded  you  unwittingly,"  he  said. 

Claire  smiled.  "  When  one  is  bruised  and  sore  from  the  crown 
of  the  head  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  any  and  every  touch  will 
hurt,"  she  said.  *'  But  you  give  me  far  more  pleasure  than  pain  ; 
and  I  am  getting  stronger ;  later,  I  shall  feel  less.  Come,  here 
is  Gerald,"  as  that  young  gentleman  came  towards  them.  "  Go, 
dear,  and  ask  Breitman  to  take  my  box  and  camp-stool  to  the 
chdlet  as  he  goes  home  ;  then  we  will  take  Cousin  Ferrars  down 
to  the  Hausgrund."  Gerald  ran  off  to  deliver  his  message  and 
Lady  de  Walden,  turning  her  back  on  the  old  church,  led  her 
companion  to  where  at  a  few  hundred  yards'  distance  some 
masonry  lay  in  fragments  and  part  of  a  wall  still  stood. 

**  These  are,  I  am  told,  the  remains  of  the  monks*  house,"  she 
said,  "and  this  steep  path  leads  down  to  the  fish  pond  we  see 
from  the  cloisters.  We  will  wait  for  Gerald  ;  he  is  a  dear  good 
child  in  his  consideration  for  my  weak  nerves,  but  I  don't  like  him 
to  wander  too  far." 

The  boy  soon  ran  back  and  they  plunged  down  the  steep  in- 
cline. The  path,  however,  quickly  turned  to  the  left,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  wind  between  curiously-shaped  splintered  crags  and 
big  moss-grown  stones,  over  and  among  which  great  tufts  of 
feathery  ferns  grew  abundantly,  watered  here  and  there  by  tiny 
spnngs  welling  up  from  beneath  the  stones  or  trickling  from  a 
fissure,  where  the  underlying  skeleton  of  rock  was  left  unclothed 
by  the  sandy  earth  and  mossy  growth.  In  one  or  two  places,  a 
little  stream  sprang  forth,  forming  a  miniature  cascade,  which 
stole  away  with  a  silvery  trickling  sound.  Over  all,  the  thick 
roof  of  spreading  tree  tops  made  a  delicious  shelter,  deepening 
almost  to  darkness  as  they  went  lower  and  lower,  though  above 
blazed  the  fierce  heat  of  an  intensely  bright  August  day,  while 
the  fresh  moistness  of  the  atmosphere  in  these  cool  depths  was 
pervaded  by  the  delightful  aromatic  perfume  of  the  pine  trees, 
their  tribute  of  "  frankincense  and  myrrh  "  to  their  god  the  sun. 

"  This  is  fairy-like,"  said  Ferrars  as  they  paused  on  a  narrow 
foot-bridge  over  the  largest  of  the  little  rills  which  intersected 
their  path.  "  It  is  luxury  to  breathe  here,  after  the  furnace  heat 
up  above.'*' 
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"  It  is  a  favourite  walk  of  mine  and  Gerald's,  but  there  are  times 
when  it  gives  me  a  melancholy  sense  of  imprisonment.  I  have 
yet  to  introduce  you  to  the  ramble  I  like  best  of  all,  to  the  top  of 
the  Hoch  Wald.  There  you  have  a  bird's-eye  view  over  Bohemia 
and  Silesia.  That  always  gives  me  a  sense  of  freedom,  almost 
exhilaration." 
"  I  suppose  an  elevated  position  suits  you  best,  Claire."  I 

"  No,  I  am  quite  devoid  of  ambition.     There  must  be  a  wealth  | 

of  wild  flowers  here  in  spring  ;  see  the  enormous  variety  of  leaf-  1 

age  covering  the  ground ;  and  how  charming  leaves  are !    Gerald,  \ 

gather  me  some  leaves ;  pretty  ones,  dear,"  and  the  boy  darted  off 
to  execute  her  wish. 
"  What  a  fine  little  fellow  he  is,"  said  Ferrars  looking  after  him, 

"  and  how  like "  he  stopped  himself  and  exclaimed,  "  Give  me 

your  hand  ;  these  stones  are  slippery  and  it  is  very  steep." 
"  Thank  you  ;  I  can  manage  very  well ;  I  often  come  here." 
They  did  not  speak  again  till  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
"  Keep  to  the  right,  Stephen  ;  we  are  going  past  the  Teich,  the 
little  lakelet  you  saw  from  the  cloisters,  and  then  to  Gerald's 
favourite  place,  *  The  Elfin  Wiese.'    He  will  tell  you  all  about  it." 
She  paused  and  then  began  again  abruptly :  "  How  long  have  you 
been  here,  Stephen  ?  " 

"  To  be  accurate,  eight  days." 

"  And  I  have  never  had  any  confidential  talk  with  you,"  she 
exclaimed.  "  Partly  because  I  fear  to  begin,  yet  I  have  so  much 
to  say." 

"  And  I  have  been  burning  to  get  into  the  inner  circle  of  the 
ring  fence  with  which  you  manage  to  surround  yourself,  Claire  ; 
but  we  are  never  alone,  and  our  conferences  must  be  face  to  face." 
"  I  can  always  contrive  that,  Stephen  ;  only  I  have  dreaded  to 
break  the  thin  coating  of  icy  composure  I  have  managed  to  spread 
over  the  troubled  waters  of  my  soul.  I  dare  not  begin  when 
Gerald  is  with  us.  I  dread  any  stray  words  reaching  his  ear  until 
he  is  old  enough  to— to  understand — and  oh !  what  a  cruel  time 
that  will  be.  Do  you  know  he  begins  to  forget  his  father  ?  I 
make  him  always  join  his  name  with  mine  in  his  prayers,  but  that 
is  becoming  quite  mechanical — hush,  here  he  is." 

*'  Mother,  I  have  gathered  some  beauties  ;  and  there  are  Blaii- 
beeren  on  the  hill  opposite.  May  I  go  and  gather  some  ?  "  cried 
Gerald. 
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"  No,  dear ;  it  would  keep  you  too  far  behind,"  and  Claire  took 
the  leaves,  tying  them  up  in  the  boy's  pocket-handkerchief. 
"  Besides,  I  want  you  to  tell  the  legend  of  the  Elfin  Wiese  to 
Cousin  Ferrars." 

"  I  know  my  way  quite  well,  mother  ;  do  let  me  go." 

"  No,  Gerald  ;  I  cannot."  Gerald  walked  by  her  side  for  a  few 
yards  in  silence,  when,  joy  of  joys !  where  the  narrow  valley  into 
which  they  had  descended  widened  suddenly  and  considerably, 
the  rugged  sparsely-wooded  height  on  their  left  trending  back,  to 
make  room  as  it  were  for  the  Teick,  from  the  opposite  side  of 
which  the  rock,  partly  masked  below  by  trees,  the  upper  portion 
bare,  and  lying  in  stony  layers  as  if  built  by  the  hand  of  man, 
rose  almost  straight  up  to  a  great  height,  behold  !  Fraulein 
Ther^se,  with  a  basket  in  her  hand,  advanced  to  meet  them. 

"  It  is  so  fine,  I  thought  I  would  come  and  gather  some  Blau- 
beeren  for  the  Abendbrod''  sho.  said  in  reply  to  Lady  de  Walden's 
greeting. 

"  Then  I  may  go  with  Fraulein  Therese,  mother,"  cried  Gerald 
eagerly. 

"  Yes,  dear  ;  do  not  over-heat  yourself" 

Kissing  his  hand  to  his  mother,  Gerald  went  off  chattering 
gaily  in  German. 

"  Yes,  he  is  very  like  his  father,"  said  Claire  as  his  voice  died 
away.  "  He  sometimes  startles  me  by  the  way  he  does  things 
and  says  things,  they  are  so  exactly  alike." 

"  But  he  has  your  eyes,  Claire,  and,  thank  God  !  your  blood  to 
correct  the  other." 

She  did  not  reply. 

"  May  I  say  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  so  much  brighter  and 
better  than  you  were  ?  "  asked  Ferrars. 

"  You  may  say  anything  you  like,  Stephen.  Yes,  I  am  greatly 
changed.  I  seem  to  have  died,  and  come  to  life  again,  an  older, 
colder,  less  impulsive  woman.  I  do  not  feel  anguish  any  more, 
neither  do  I  feel  joy  nor  hope,  except  for  Gerald  ;  he  is  the  centre 
of  my  vitality.  What  conditions  of  mind  and  heart  I  may  develop 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  I  tell  you  how  I  feel  now.  I  do  not 
think  my  present  composure  can  soon  be  disturbed,  but  I  feel 
happier  since  you  came,  dear  Stephen,"  and  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
his  with  the  old  soft  tender  youthful  expression  he  knew  so  well. 

"  That  would  reward  me  for  a  far  more  dangerous  and  difficult 
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journey  than  from  London  to  Zittau,"  said  Ferrars  in  a  low  tone, 
and  added  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  Natural  indignation  no  doubt 
steels  your  heart  against  your  unworthy  husband." 

"  I  don*t  think  it  is  indignation,"  replied  Claire  thoughtfully  ; 
"  it  is  perhaps  something  still  more  profound.  My  husband — the 
husband  I  thought  I  had — seems  to  have  died  too,  and  I  can  look 
back  across  the  grave  he  has  dug  for  himself,  and  remember  the 
sweet  days  we  have  passed  together  and  almost  taste  their  sweet- 
ness again,  till  I  recall "    She  stopped  and  a  slight  shiver  ran 

through  her.  "  You  see  I  was  very  young  when  we  married,  and 
I  thought  him  a  hero,  wise  and  strong  and  above  the  stature  of 
other  men.  But  gradually  time  showed  me  he  was  not.  Do  you 
think  that  changed  my  love  for  him  ?  No,  his  generosity,  his 
genial  brightness,  the  delightful  boyishness  of  his  nature,  made 
him  dearer  than  ever.  I  am  naturally  thoughtful  and  quiet  rather 
than  buoyant ;  the  very  sound  of  his  voice  sent  new  life  through 
my  veins.  My  highest  hope  was  to  be  of  use  to  him,  but,  long 
before  he — he  gave  me  such  terrible  proof  of  it,  I  knew  he  was — 
not  strong.  I  am  wasting  time  talking  about  myself,"  she  went 
on  in  a  changed  voice,  "  but  it  is  a  sort  of  relief  to  speak  to  you. 
I  never  mention  these  feelings  to  my  father.  He  bursts  into 
abuse  of  Lord  de  Walden,  and  that  is  infinitely  distressing  to  me." 

"You  are  very  forgiving,  Claire,"  said  Ferrars,  not  without 
bitterness. 

"  No,  Stephen,"  she  returned  ;  "  but  I  still  bear  his  name ; 
he  is  Gerald's  father,  and  he  was  once  sacred  to  me." 

"  Has  the  general  ever  broached  the  question  of  divorce  to 
you  ?  "  asked  Ferrars  with  some  hesitation,  feeling  that  her  reply 
was  of  profound  importance  and  dreading  it. 

"  He  has,  too  often,  for  it  is  a  thing  to  which  I  will  not  consent." 

"  You  are  too  young,  Claire,  to  face  a  lifetime  in  an  anomalous 
and  uncertain  position.  Think  what  time  has  done  for  you 
already ;  what  may  five  or  six  years  more  do  ?  " 

"  Time  has  not  healed  so  much  as  strengthened,  Stephen." 

"  Still,  I  would  not  declare  against  divorce  yet.  Suppose  de 
Walden  broke  with — with  her,  and  wished  to  return  to  you  ?  " 

Lady  de  Walden  grew  pale.  "  My  God !  What  should  I  do  ?  " 
she  exclaimed  more  to  herself  than  her  companion.  Ferrars 
looked  intently  into  her  face,  but  did  not  speak.  "  No,"  she 
resumed  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  he  will  never  seek  me  again. 
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After  expelling  me  from  my  home,  he  would  never  look  me  in 
the  face.  A  temporary  infidelity,  under  temptation  the  force 
of  which  I  cannot  measure,  I  might  forgive ;  but  to  break  up 
my  home,  to  throw  me  back  on  my  poor  father's  hands,  this  is 
treatment  I  could  not  pardon,  and  he  must  know  it." 

"Then  if  such  is  your  feeling,  Claire,  why  object  to  divorce  ?" 
"  I  have  many  reasons.     I  cannot  detail  them  now." 
"  In  about  six  weeks  Gerald  will  have  entered  his  eighth  year, 
and  de  Walden  will  have  the  right  to  claim  him." 

"  I  do  not  think  he  will."  Again  a  shudder  passed  through 
her.  "It  is  chiefly  on  Gerald's  account  I  object  to  seeking  a 
divorce.  If  in  future  my  boy  sees  me  living  in  silent  obscurity, 
and  finds  his  father  in  splendour  at  Beaumont  Royal  with 
another  Lady  de  Walden  at  his  side,  what  impression  will  he 
receive  ?  How  will  it  be  possible  for  him  to  feel  that  woman's 
guilt?  No,  Stephen.  I  feel  that  Lord  de  Walden  wishes  to 
force  me  into  dissolving  our  marriage,  and  I  will  not  What 
should  I  gain  by  such  a  terrible  act  ?  Nothing,  but  bitter  degra- 
dation !  Nothing  will  ever  force  me  into  such  a  course,  except  to 
keep  my  precious  boy,  and  Lord  de  Walden  cannot — dare  not 
touch  him." 

"  That  it  is  impossible  to  say,  Claire.  Remember  whose  hand 
pulls  the  wires,"  returned  Ferrars,  infinitely  disappointed  by  her 
resolute  tone. 

"Time  only  can  show.  But,  Stephen,  things  must  be 
desperately  hard  before  /  seek  a  divorce." 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

SPECIAL   PLEADING. 

Happy  days  rarely  last  long,  and  this  delightful,  restful  period, 
this  rare  true  holiday — as  Ferrars  felt  it  to  be — was  nearing  its 
end  all  too  soon.  He  never  encouraged  his  friends  to  write  to 
him,  and  during  the  present  interval  he  heartily  blessed  the 
instinctive  wisdom  which  had  guarded  him  from  an  extensive 
correspondence. 

A  short  spell  of  rain  had  made  the  general  rather  discontented 
and  fidgety.  It  also  obliged  him,  and  consequently  his  daughter, 
to  renounce  a  proposed  visit  to  Friedland — the  castle  and  estate 
of  the  famous  Wallenstein — which  was  within  a  drive  of  Zittau. 
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Ferrars  therefore  went  alone.  Nothing  would  induce  the  general 
to  fix  another  day.  It  would,  he  said,  postpone  their  return. 
He  wished  to  see  Claire  comfortably  settled  before  he  left  her, 
and  to  celebrate  his  grandson's  birthday.  Then  he  should  make 
for  London,  where  his  own  comfortable  rooms  awaited  him.  He 
would  never  let  them  again — never,  by  Jove  !  It  would  be  an 
age  before  Stubbs  could  find  things  and  put  them  in  order. 

Claire  was  too  indifferent  to  oppose  him,  and  so  the  inevitable, 
which  always  settles  matters  for  us,  arrange  them  how  we  may, 
pointed  to  the  speedy  break  up  of  the  little  party,  which  had 
afforded  so  much  talk  to  the  simple  villagers  of  Oybin,  who 
never  before  had  had  English  visitors  in  their  midst. 

"  It  is  a  superb  day,"  said  Ferrars  early  one  afternoon,  the  last 
but  two  they  were  to  be  in  the  happy  valley.  "  Do  not  waste  it 
by  going  with  the  general  to  Zittau.  He  can  go  very  well  with 
Karl  as  his  Jehu  and  attendant,  and  pay  his  farewell  visit  to 
Brinckmann.  Suppose  we — you  and  I  and  Gerald — go  to  the 
top  of  the  Hoch  Wald.  It  was  quite  thick  when  we  ascended 
before  ;  we  lost  half  the  view." 

"  Yes,  do,  mother  dear,"  cried  Gerald.  "  I  can  ride  Tomtit — 
poor  Tom !     I  have  not  ridden  him  for  such  a  long  time." 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much,  only  my  father " 

"  My  dear  Claire,  you  would  make  a  tyrant  of  any  man.  Your 
father  does  not  want  you.  Here  he  is,"  as  the  general  entered 
in  carefully  arranged  visiting  get-up. 

"  It  is  so  fine  and  clear,"  began  Ferrars,  "  that  we  thought — if 
you  did  not  want  us  specially — we  would  climb  the  Hoch  Wald." 

"  Oh,  yes.  Go  by  all  means.  I  have  various  things  to  do  in 
Zittau  and  Karl  speaks  enough  English  for  all  I  want." 

As  soon  as  the  general  was  safely  dispatched.  Lady  de  Walden 
called  Fraulein  Th^rfese,  who  gladly  obeyed  her  instructions  and 
put  on  her  most  shady  hat,  to  accompany  the  "  Herr  Graf,"  as  Gerald 
was  generally  termed  by  the  German  members  of  the  household. 

"  She  is  quite  indefatigable  in  these  expeditions,"  said  Lady  de 
Walden  ;  "she  goes  into  every  nook  and  up  every  crag  that 
Gerald  wants  to  explore,  and  knows  the  legends  and  fairy  tales, 
so  that  she  is  invaluable  to  him." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Ferrars,  who  was  too  enchanted  with  the 
success  of  his  scheme  to  have  Claire  all  to  himself  through  one 
whole  afternoon,  to  disapprove  of  anything. 
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The  little  party  started  almost  immediately,  Fraulein  armed 
with  a  basket  to  carry  whatever — in  the  shape  of  plants  and 
stones — Gerald  chose  to  consider  curiosities.  They  followed  a 
steep  road  which  led  from  the  north-west  of  the  valley  straight 
away  to  Bohemia. 

About  half-way  up,  a  narrow  bridle  road  turned  away  through 
the  pine  trees,  which  grew  more  sparsely  as  they  ascended,  to  a 
small  Gasthaus  very  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  height,  on  the 
Bohemian  side. 

It  was  unusually  warm  for  that  late  season.  The  sky  was 
deeply  blue,  a  few  dappled  clouds  were  gathering  in  the  east,  and 
casting  their  slow-sailing  shadows  over  the  wide  stretch  of 
country  which  lay  beneath  them,  dotted  with  sudden  isolated 
hills  of  curious  shape,  conical  mounds  and  truncated  cones, 
suggestive  of  the  bubbling  up  of  fiery  volcanic  material. 

The  occasional  beech  and  oak  and  elm,  which  were  inter- 
spersed amid  the  prevalent  pines,  had  put  on  their  richest  tints, 
and  the  delicious  perfume  of  the  latter  made  the  atmosphere 
aromatic.  The  woods  were  silent,  though  now  and  then  a  rather 
wintry  note  from  some  feathered  songster  broke  the  stillness, 
and  the  soft  wooing  sound  of  the  wood-pigeon's  "  coo — coo" 
came  from  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

Part  of  the  way  was  steep  enough,  and  Gerald,  having  doubled 
the  distance  by  his  excursions  right  and  left — often  leaving  his 
docile  little  steed  to  take  care  of  himself,  always  followed  by  the 
good-humoured  Fraulein — was  very  glad  to  rest  at  the  little 
inn  when  they  reached  it,  to  drink  a  large  tumbler  of  milk  and 
devour  some  Schwartzes  Brod  ;  nor  was  Fraulein  Therese  averse 
to  the  refreshment  of  a  huge  beaker  of  beer. 

The  host,  with  the  bonhomie  of  his  class  in  Saxony,  came  and 
sat  down  with  his  guests,  while  Lady  de  Walden  followed  her 
son's  example  and  enjoyed  some  milk  and  bread.  "  Mine  host  " 
talked  easily,  but  without  a  shadow  of  disrespect,  telling  all  that 
he  thought  would  interest  them,  about  his  house  and  the  district. 
"  Soon  he  would  shut  up  his  Restauration^'  he  said,  "  as  the  snow 
in  winter  was  too  deep  to  allow  of  visitors ;  but  from  ancient 
times  there  had  always  been  a  Gasthaus  on  the  Hoch  Wald. 
The  former  inn  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  a  far  finer 
building  than  this,"  he  said.  "  Moreover,  it  stood  higher  up  and 
further  back.      Indeed,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Saxony 
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and  Bohemia  ran  through  it,  and  this  was  once  the  means  of 
saving  a  fugitive  freebooter's  life  not  so  long  ago.  He  had  been 
pursued  by  Bohemian  officers  of  justice,  and  run  to  earth  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  inn,  as  he  partook  of  the  food  and  drink  he  so 
much  needed.  Before  his  pursuers  could  touch  him,  he  darted 
into  a  room  which  opened  on  the  Saxon  side,  and  being  Saxon 
defied  them.  There  were  a  goodly  number  of  Saxons  present," 
concluded  the  host,  "  all  stout  men,  ready  to  back  him  up,  or,  as 
the  gracious  lady  may  guess,  the  imaginary  line  would  not  have 
mattered  much  to  these  murderous  frontiers-men."  The  story 
interested  Gerald  extremely,  and  he  put  many  question  to  "  mine 
host,"  who  seemed  amused  and  interested  by  the  handsome  child. 
Finally,  Gerald  thought  he  would  like  to  return  along  the  same 
path  by  which  the  fugitive  was  supposed  to  have  escaped  to  Zittau. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Fraulein  Therese  ;  "  it  leads  down  to  the 
Luckendorf  Road  ;  it  is  not  very  far.  If  the  lieber  Gerald  likes 
to  go  that  way,  I  am  not  tired." 

"  It  will  be  too  much  for  you,  Fraulein  Therfese,"  said  Claire. 

"  For  me?     No  ;  by  no  means.     ¥or yoUy  it  would  be." 

"  Lady  de  Walden  must  not  think  of  prolonging  her  walk  any 
further  than  is  absolutely  necessary,"  said  Ferrars  authoritatively. 

The  Wirthy  or  host,  explained  that  a  path,  partly  in  the  dry  bed 
of  a  small  stream,  led  directly  down  through  the  woods  to  the  head 
of  the  valley,  and  that  some  beautiful  views  were  to  be  obtained 
on  the  way. 

They  therefore  soon  bid  the  genial  innkeeper  a  friendly  adieu, 
and  climbed  the  crest  of  the  hill  behind  the  GasthauSy  where 
Fraulein  and  Gerald  parted  from  them  and  pursued  the  wider 
and  easier  track  towards  Luckendorf. 

"  I  am  afraid  this  is  a  rough  path  for  you,  Claire,"  said  Ferrars, 
glancing  down  the  stone  bestrewn  bed  of  the  little  river. 

"  We  can  take  our  time  over  it,  Stephen  ;  I  am  accustomed  to 
rough  walking.  What  a  charming  place  it  is  !  I  am  quite  sorry 
to  leave  it.     This  has  been  a  delightful  excursion." 

For  a  few  yards  the  footing  was  somewhat  difficult ;  Claire,  in 
spite  of  her  recent  experience,  was  fain  to  accept  the  assistance 
Ferrars  was  so  ready  to  give.  Then  they  reached  a  narrow  strip 
of  level,  where  the  trees  were  fewer  and  the  sunburnt  grass  scarce 
hid,  like  a  scant  coverlet,  the  hard  dry  ground.  Here  a  prostrate 
pine,  uprooted  by  some  storm  of  the  past  winter,  offered  a  rest- 
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ing-place,  from  which  they  looked  over  the  valley  and  beyond  it 
through  the  gorge  by  which  the  road  led  to  Zittau.  It  was 
a  superb  day,  clear,  mellow,  and  unusually  warm — the  very  crown 
and  pinnacle  of  the  year's  maturity — from  which  it  would  soon 
decline. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  we  are  so  near-  winter,"  said 
Ferrars  as  Lady  de  Walden  sat  down  to  contemplate  the  fair 
scene  before  them  and  removed  her  hat,  hoping  to  catch  a  breath 
of  the  soft  breeze  which  at  intervals  whispered  through  the 
solemn  pines. 

"Yet  the  peasants  seem  to  think  it  time  to  prepare  for  his 
cold  presence  ;  they  are  busy  thatching  the  walls  of  their  houses 
— I  mean  the  wooden  portions  of  the  cottages,  where  they  work 
their  looms,  those  curious  additions,  you  know,  with  the  arches  of 
wood  over  each  window.  They  fill  them  all  in  with  the  tops  and 
branches  of  the  pines,  and  fir  trees." 

"  Yes,  I  could  not  understand  what  that  grim  old  fellow  who 
lives  near  the  mill  was  about  yesterday.  I  fancy  life  must  be 
very  dreary  here  except  in  summer." 

"  It  is  home  to  these  people,  and  that  counts  for  much,"  said 
Claire  with  a  sigh  ;  then  after  a  pause  she  exclaimed,  "  How 
beautiful  it  is  !  How  delicious  the  air  !  the  silence  !  I  cannot 
tell  you,  Stephen,  the  kind  of  fierce  rebellion  this  sense  of  the 
loveliness  and  harmony  in  nature  raises  in  my  heart,  or  mind,  or 
both,  against  the  destiny  that  forces  me  to  be  out  of  tune  and 
unhappy.  There  are  times  when  I  would  give  half  the  years 
which  lie  before  me  (I  suppose)  if  I  could  but  buy  forgetfulness  ; 
yet  it  seems  to  me  that  even  if  I  could,  I  ought  not.  Perhaps  it 
shows  levity  to  long  as  I  do  for  happiness.  But  right  or  wrong, 
I  pine  for  it,  oh !  desperately."  She  clasped  her  hands  and 
stretched  them  out  before  her,  letting  them  drop  with  a  despair- 
ing gesture  in  her  lap. 

There  was  so  much  pain  and  sweetness  in  her  tones  that  they 
thrilled  through  Ferrars,  and  set  his  veins  throbbing  with  a  wild 
passionate  eagerness  to  console  her  and  suggest  the  new  aspect 
life  might  yet  wear  for  her. 

"  Wrong  ?  why  should  it  be  wrong  ? "  he  exclaimed,  drawing 
near  from  where  he  had  stood,  leaning  against  a  fragment  of 
rock,  and  sitting  down  by  her  side,  looked  earnestly  into  her 
yearning  eyes.     "  A  more  natural  blameless  desire  could  not  be 
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formed.  Whyshouldyounot  be  happy,  dear  Claire?  You  are  too 
young  to  desp>air.  Because  you  have  been  cruelly  wronged,  must 
you  go  mourning  all  your  life  long  ?  I  hope  I  shall  yet  see  you 
bright  and  happy,  with  a  brightness  and  happiness  different 
in  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  from  the  joyous  youthfulness 
I  remember  so  well  when  we  first  met — how  long  ago  ? — more 
than  seven  years.     That  is  a  large  slice  out  of  your  life." 

"  Measured  in  one  way  it  is  a  huge  slice,"  murmured  Claire  ;  a 
long  pause  followed.  Claire  sat  with  her  hands  clasped  round 
one  knee,  her  great  grey  eyes  looking  far  away,  her  lips  parted 
and  occasionally  quivering.  Ferrars  watched  her  with  half- 
closed  eyes,  waiting  for  her  to  speak. 

At  length  she  roused  herself,  smoothed  back  her  hair,  and  said 
with  a  look  of  greater  animation : 

"  I  dwell  too  much  on  my  own  troubles  ;  that  is  always 
unhealthy.  Tell  me  something  of  yourself,  Stephen.  Though 
I  have  been  too  selfishly  engrossed  to  aisk  you  many  questions,  I 
am  too  grateful  not  to  feel  deeply  interested  in  all  that  you  do  or 
plan.  Now  that  you  have  given  up  The  Lodge,  where  do  you 
intend  to  spend  your  winters  ?  " 

Ferrars  did  not  answer  immediately ;  he  looked  on  the  ground 
for  a  minute  before  he  answered : 

"  My  future  plans  are  very  hazy.  I  begin  to  think  that  hunt- 
ing, shooting,  yachting  are  not  quite  enough  to  fill  a  man's  life ; 
it  is  like  dining  on  entries.  What  to  choose  as  di  piece  de  resis- 
tance is  the  puzzle.  Politics  repel  me.  If  you  are  to  have  any 
kind  of  influence  you  must  act  with  a  party,  and  be  the  party 
what  it  may,  it  will  drag  you  sooner  or  later  through  the  gutter. 
Of  all  lives  a  country  squire's  seems  to  me  the  least  ob- 
jectionable. Shortly  before  I  left  London,  I  heard  of  a  place  in 
Northumberland,  not  far  from  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  the 
original  Ferrars,  and  I  have  some  idea  of  buying  it ;  there  is 
a  tolerably  numerous  tenantry — a  good  deal  gone  to  the  dogs  ;  it 
would  be  interesting  to  develop  its  resources,  as  men  say  when 
they  want  to  make  money.  Don't  you  think  I  should  be  a 
pattern  landlord,  Claire  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  would  try  to  be  just,"  she  said  thoughtfully.  "  I 
think  such  a  life  would  be,  might  be  very  happy  ;  you  could  be 
in  touch  with  the  people  whom  you  help  to  be  prosperous.  At 
Beaumont,  I  remember " 
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"  No,"  interrupted  Ferrars  gently,  "  do  not  remember,  do  not 
look  back."    Claire  smiled  somewhat  sadly  and  shook  her  head. 

"  It  would  be  very  nice  for  you  to  have  an  estate  to  improve  and 

look  after,  and "  she  stopped.     "  Do  not  let  me  go  on  if  I 

offend  or  annoy  you,  but  I  have  often  thought,  particularly  of  late, 
of  what  you  once  told  me  in  Paris,  while  I  was  still  so  happy." 

"  Nothing  you  would  say  is  likely  to  offend  me,  Claire,"  he 
returned,  looking  keenly  at  her. 

"  You  said  that  you  loved  some  one  whom  you  could  not  marry, 
very  much.  Tell  me,  dear  Stephen,  has  it  all  passed  by,  or  have 
you  any  more  hope?  I  do  not  ask  from  idle  curiosity,  but 
because  I  do  want  you  to  be  happy,  Stephen." 

Ferrars  averted  his  eyes,  and  then  said  in  a  guarded  tone : 

"  No,  Claire.  There  is  small  chance  of  that  love  passing 
away." 

"  I  have  often  intended  to  ask  you  about  it,  but  whenever 
we  met  there  was  so  much  to  say  about  my  miserable  affairs. 
Now  I  want  you  to  talk  to  me  about  this  trouble,  if  it  iJ  a 
trouble  ;  that  is,  if  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  you." 

"  Our  notions  of  comfort,  Claire,  are  probably  different." 

"  Just  do  as  you  like,  Stephen." 

•*  I  always  like  to  talk  to  you.  Yes,  this  tenacious  love  of  mine 
has  given  me  far  more  pain  than  pleasure  ;  still  it  has  become 
part  of  myself" 

"  We  know  the  same  people,  generally,  Stephen.  Have  I  ever 
met'  this  girl  ?  " 

Ferrars  looked  full  into  her  eyes  and  smiled  slightly  as  he 
said,  "  No,  you  have  not." 

"  Tell  me  more  about  her." 

"  Not  now,  Claire  ;  perhaps,  when  you  return  to  London  next 
spring,  I  may  even  introduce  her  to  you,  for  I  have  just  a  faint 
hope,  or  rather  I  am  less  hopeless." 

"  Did  you  not  say  you  had  a  rival  ?  " 

"  I  had.     I  fear  I  have." 

"  If  she  were  wise,  she  would  \o\^you  best ;  even  /  believe  you 
would  be  true,  Stephen.  If  I  ever  come  to  know  her  well  enough, 
I  will  tell  her  so.     Oh  !   how  glad  I  should  be  to  help  you." 

"  Would  you  plead  my  cause,  Claire  ? "  he  asked,  his  ^yes 
growing  dreamy. 

"  Yes  !  most  warmly,  most  heartily." 
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Ferrars  drew  a  little  nearer,  leaning  one  elbow  on  his  knee,  and 
his  cheek  on  his  hand.  He  looked  wistfully  into  her  face.  "  If 
you  do,  then,"  he  said,  "tell  her  that  she  has  entwined  herself 
with  every  fibre  of  my  being ;  she  fills  my  soul  to  the  exclusion 
of  ever>'  other  love,  almost  every  friendship  ;  she  has  given  life, 
and  thought  for  others,  to  my  heart,  which  was  naturally  hard  ; 
to  be  with  her,  even  though  she  be  indifferent,  is  the  purest 
delight ;  to  be  parted  from  her,  an  unutterable  blank,  which  only 
the  hope  of  meeting  her  again  enables  me  to  endure.  Tell  her, 
that  passionately  as  I  love  her  sweet  fair  face,  her  delicate  grace- 
ful form,  I  love  still  more  the  heart  and  mind  that  speaks  in  both. 
Tell  her  all  this,  and  more,  that  as  she  is  the  first  love  of  my  life, 
so  she  shall  be  the  last ;  such  a  passion  as  she  has  inspired  in  me, 
comes  but  once  in  a  life-time." 

There  was  unspeakable  tenderness  and  fire  in  the  deep  tones 
of  his  voice,  and  his  profound  emotion  almost  startled  his  hearer. 
"  How  is  it  I  never  knew  before  how  much  you  could  feel  ?  " 
she  cried,  her  colour  deepening,  her  eyes  filling  from  sympathy 
and  a  strange  uneasiness  she  could  not  understand.  "  God  grant 
you  the  happiness  I  am  sure  you  deserve.  If  I  ever  can  help 
you,  I  will.  But,  oh !  Stephen,  /  never  could  repeat  yo\x\  confes- 
sion with  your  voice !  Speak  to  her  as  you  have  done  just  now, 
and  she  will  not  say  you  nay." 

Ferrars  did  not  seem  to  hear.  He  had  risen  and  taken  a  few 
steps  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  level  spot  on  which  they  were 
pausing,  and  appeared  to  be  gazing  at  the  country  beneath.  After 
a  few  moments'  silence  he  returned,  and  said  with  a  short  laugh : 
"  I  have  said  a  great  deal  more  than  I  intended,  but  I  am  safe 
with  you,  Claire  ;  you  will  not  sneer  at  me  as  a  sentimentalist, 
nor  betray  my  confidence." 
"  Indeed — indeed,  I  will  not,"  cried  Claire,  still  much  moved. 
"  But  I  will  not  trust  myself  to  speak  on  this  subject  again.  I 
lose  ray  head  when  I  touch  on  it.     A  time  will  come  when  I  can 

tell  you  all.     You  will  then  see  how  great  the  difficulties "  he 

stopped. 

"Whatever  you  think  best,  Stephen,"  murmured  Claire.  "I 
deeply  value  your  confidence,  but  I  will  not  mention  the  subject 
again  unless  you  do  ;  this  from  no  want  of  warmest  sympathy." 

"  I  understand  that  Have  you  rested  enough  ?  for  bright  as 
it  is  now,  I  fear  the  dusk  may  overtake  us  if  we  stay  longer." 
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"  I  am  quite  ready ;  "  and  Claire  resumed  her  hat. 

The  rest  of  the  way,  though  steep,  was  less  difficult,  and  each 
turn  of  the  path  discovered  new  beauties  in  the  many-tinted 
leafage,  or  the  aspects  of  the  surrounding  forest  and  mountains. 
Suddenly  the  sun  dipped  behind  the  western  hills,  and  a  soft 
dusk  began  to  steal  over  the  sheltered  valley. 

"  I  hope  Gerald  will  not  be  benighted,"  said  Claire. 

"  Fraulein  Thdr^se  knows  the  country,  and  they  will  be  on  the 
Luckendorf  Road  by  this  time.  The  moon  will  soon  be  up,  you 
need  not  distress  yourself." 

They  had  been  somewhat  silent  since  Ferrars'  burst  of  confi- 
dence. He  had  in  truth  been  startled  by  his  own  masked 
avowal ;  his  strong  feeling  had  run  away  with  him.  It  would 
never  do  to  let  Claire  suspect  who  was  the  real  object  of  his 
affection.  No — he  must  carry  on  his  mining  operations  with 
infinite  caution,  until  she  had  finally  broken  with  de  Walden,  if 
she  did  break  with  him.  For  this  he  trusted  to  the  influence  of 
Mrs.  Repton,  who  would  not  fail,  he  thought,  to  urge  her  lover 
on  to  the  exercise  of  his  fatherly  rights. 

Once  Gerald  was  imperilled,  why  Claire  would  be  sure  to 
clutch  eagerly  at  the  legal  defence  afforded  by  divorce.  Of 
course  that  would  entail  weary  months  of  waiting,  but  he  could 
bear  that,  and  more — if — if  only  he  might  succeed  in  rousing 
Claire's  wounded  heart  to  love  and  life. 

By  the  time  they  emerged  from  the  lower  pine  wood  upon  a 
comparative  level  road,  they  had  got  safely  away  from  emotional 
subjects  to  the  neutral  ground  of  the  Hussites  and  the  shelter 
given  by  Zittau  to  the  early  Protestant  refugees  from  Prague, 
thence  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  all  the  misery  arising  from 
it,  the  marks  of  which  are  not  yet  obliterated,  so  on  to  various 
other  topics,  till  they  found  themselves  close  to  the  ckdlet  Then 
a  break  occurring  in  the  conversation,  Claire  suddenly  stopped, 
and  turning  to  Ferrars  exclaimed,  "  I  have  learned  to  see  you 
in  a  totally  different  light  since  you  came  here,  Stephen ;  you 
evidently  feel  so  much  more,  and  know  so  much  more  than  I 
thought  you  did.  Once,  I  imagined  you  were  just  a  keen  sports- 
man, with  a  good  deal  of  loyalty  towards  those  few  whom  you  like." 

"  A  hard-hearted  ignoramus,  in  short,"  he  returned,  laughing. 
"  I  am  not  sure  that  your  judgment  is  wrong !  My  learning  and 
my  likings  are  extremely  limited." 
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"  Oh !  no,  Stephen,  you  have  read  largely — curious,  out  of  the 
way  books.  As  to  liking,  who  would  care  to  be  one  of  a  multitude 
in  any  one's  heart  ?  As  one  always  applies  new  facts  to  one's  own 
particular  case,  I  think  I  shall  feel  able  to  tell  you  my  own 
troubles  even  more  fully  and  fearlessly  than  I  have  done,  now 
that  I  have  had  a  glimpse  into  the  depths  of  your  heart." 

"  Was  that  necessary  ?  "  he  asked. 

Here  a  joyous  shout  in  a  childish  treble  caught  their  ear. 

"Mother,    dear,   stop!      Wait  for    me!      Haven't  we  come 

quickly  ?  " 

«  «  «  «  « 

The  next  two  days  were  busily  employed  with  preparations  for 
their  departure.  Fraulein  and  Collins  started  first  to  have  every- 
thing ready  for  Lady  de  Walden  and  the  general,  so  Gerald 
needed  all  his  mother's  attention,  when  he  was  not  riding  or 
walking  with  Cousin  Ferrars,  who  proved  a  most  efficient  assis- 
tant 

With  infinite  regret  Stephen  turned  his  back  on  what  had 
indeed  been  a  "  Happy  Valley,"  and  noticed  with  pleasure  a  sad 
and  wistful  expression  in  Claire's  eyes  as  she  looked  her  last  on 
the  village  when  their  carriage  rounded  the  sharp  bend  of  the 
road  leading  through  the  gorge. 

"  I  am  quite  sorry  to  leave !  It  is  a  sweet  place,  and  I  feel 
ever  so  much  better  for  having  stayed  there,"  she  said  softly. 

"  That's  all  right !  You  certainly  look  much  better,  but  for 
myself  I  must  say  I  have  had  enough  of  rural  delights,"  quoth 
the  general.  "  It  is  growing  chilly,  too  ;  will  you  be  so  good,  my 
dear,  as  to  turn  up  the  opUar  of  my  coat.  The  wind  at  the  back 
here  would  turn  a  mill ! " 

"Why,  grandpapa,"  cried  Gerald  laughing,  "  I  hardly  feel  any 
at  all!" 

"Well,  I  do,"  rather  hastily. 

A  few  days  in  Dresden,  during  which  Ferrars  had  not  a  chance 
for  private  conversation  with  Claire,  sufficed  for  General  Granard's 
arrangements. 

He  was  undisguisedly  anxious  to  return  to  London,  and  Ferrars 
felt  it  was  but  prudent  to  accompany  him.  The  effort  to  tear 
himself  away  was  so  painful,  that  it  taxed  his  self-control  severely 
to  hide  his  mental  condition  from  the  sympathetic  eyes  of  Claire. 

"  I  don't  think  you  are  quite  well,  Stephen,"  she  said.     "  Could 
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you  not  stay  a  little  while  and  nurse  yourself  before  you  take 
this  tiresome  journey  ?  " 

Ferrars  laughed  at  the  suggestion. 

"  I  shall  feel  frightfully  dull  when  you  and  my  father  are  both 
gone,"  she  said,  the  evening  they  were  to  start,  as  they  stood  to- 
gether waiting  for  the  general.  "  Be  sure  you  see  Lilly  Sandys, 
and  find  out  why  she  so  seldom  writes.  Make  her  come  to  me. 
And,  oh !  write  often  to  me  ! " 

"  Do  I  ever  fail  ?  And,  Claire,  if — if  you  want  me,  telegraph 
and  ril  come,  whatever  else  I  leave." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Stephen  ;  tell  me  all  about  yourself  and 
your  doings." 

"  God  bless  you,  Claire !  " 

"God. be  with  you,  dear  friend,  and  give  you  your  heart's 
desire ! "  They  held  each  others'  hands  closely  for  a  moment, 
and  then  the  general  came  to  say  a  good  many  last  words — ^but 
this  was  their  real  farewell. 

{I'o  be  continued.) 
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From  darkest  Afric  to  the  paradise 

Of  hope  fulfilled  in  bridal  joy  returned, 
Britain's  heroic  wanderer  wears  the  prize 

Two  mutual  souls  by  patient  faith  have  earned : 
Fond  eyes  shall  teach  him  to  forget  the  look 

Of  haunting  famine,  and  the  human  face 
Wrung  by  strange  pangs,  when  shadowy  hope  forsook 

The  wasting  troop  in  fever's  hiding  place. 
Deep  down  beneath  the  surging  forests  lost, 

A  thrill  electric  touched  him,  and  the  thought 
Of  one  sweet  voice  nerved  him  to  bear  the  cost 

Of  glorious  victory ;  on,  on  he  fought 
'Gainst  nature,  and  the  sinking  heart's  despair, 

And  proved  what  man  can  do,  upborne  by  love  and  prayer. 

EMILIA  AYLMER  GOWING. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"BY  JOVE!      A  PRETTY  GIRL  !  " 

Mr.  Davidson,  like  a  wise  man,  remained  content  with  his 
laurels,  and  ignored  the  scene  that  had  taken  place.  He  made 
no  comments  on  his  wife's  appearance,  although  he  chuckled  at 
it  inwardly,  and  peace  was  outwardly  restored,  in  spite  of  a  certain 
soreness  on  his  part  and  of  a  sullen  discontent  on  the  lady's.  It 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  Mrs.  Davidson  should  recover 
from  so  severe  a  disappointment  all  at  once,  but  she  refrained 
from  further  upbraiding,  and  for  quite  ten  minutes  was  singularly 
silent  and  submissive.  Even  Hetty  noticed  the  change,  and 
rejoiced  at  it,  tending  as  it  did  to  promote  harmony.  Unfor- 
tunately these  good  results  did  not  last  long  ;  for  Mrs.  Davidson, 
on  whose  child-like  nature  impressions,  if  acute  for  the  moment^ 
seldom  left  any  permanent  effect  behind,  gradually  relapsed  into 
her  usual  self-assertive  style  of  speech.  The  fat  old  couple 
waddled  slowly  down  to  the  lawn-tennis  ground,  pausing  every 
now  and  then,  professedly  to  admire  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  but 
in  reality  to  get  their  breath.  Hetty  marched  dutifully  between 
them,  safely  hemmed  in  by  a  bulky  parent  on  either  side,  listening 
passively  to  their  remarks,  throwing  in  a  Yes  or  No,  whenever 
the  occasion  imperatively  demanded  it,  and  all  the  while  con- 
sumed with  impatience  at  the  slowness  of  their  progress.  De- 
liberately as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davidson  walked,  it  did  not  take  them 
long  to  arrive  at  the  lawn-tennis  ground,  which,  indeed,  was  only 
a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  Untere  Promenade  ;  and  as  they 
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turned  off  the  main  road,  a  sight  greeted  the  eyes  of  all  of 
the  party  which  caused  them  to  utter  exclamations  of  astonish- 
ment. 

Before  them  stretched  some  eighteen  or  twenty  courts,  forming 
portion  of  a  smooth,  grassy  glade  bounded  by  the  road  on  one 
side,  and  by  magnificent  trees  on  the  other  three.  From  sixty  to 
seventy  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  busily  engaged  in 
playing  tennis.  The  ground  was  literally  dotted  over  with  human 
beings  in  all  stages  of  excitement  and  enthusiasm.  Added  to  the 
numerous  players  were  at  least  a  couple  of  hundred  spectators, 
who  either  stood  about  talking  to  one  another,  or  else  sat  down 
comfortably  on  seats  arranged  in  rows,  and  watched  the  particular 
game  in  which  they  happened  to  be  most  interested.  Some  few 
occupied  wicker  chairs  lined  with  scarlet  cushions,  and  these 
were,  apparently,  persons  of  distinction  ;  others  contented  them- 
selves with  wooden  seats,  whilst  the  latest  comers  sank  down 
thankfully  on  the  corners  of  the  benches,  after  causing  those 
already  in  possession  to  squeeze  up,  very  unwillingly.  Bright  as 
was  the  sun  over  head,  and  lovely  the  contrast  between  the  clear 
blue  sky  and  the  tops  of  the  yellow-green  trees  opposite,  this 
much-frequented  part  of  the  ground  was  in  complete  shadow,  so 
that  ladies  were  enabled  to  dispense  with  that  irritating  com- 
plexion-shield, the  parasol,  and  sit  beside  their  male  belongings 
without  poking  out  their  eyes  or  inflicting  ruin  and  destruction 
upon  their  hats.  In  short,  the  two  sexes  could  converse  in 
comfort  and  with  only  a  moderate  amount  of  espionage.  Mrs. 
Grundy  was  good  enough  and  considerate  enough  to  smile 
on  the  lawn-tennis  and  pronounced  it  "  the  thing."  Consequently 
"the  thing"  was  patronized  both  by  males  and  females,  and 
a  very  fair  amount  of  flirtation  went  on  without  anybody's 
character  being  more  than  slightly  damaged.  But  characters 
are  pretty  tough  in  this  lively  nineteenth  century,  and  stand  a 
good  deal  of  hard  usage.  Like  rare  old  china  they  crack,  and 
get  so  artfully  repaired  that  often  nobody  is  much  the  wiser. 
And  even  when  they  go  smash,  people  find  themselves  in  such 
excellent  company,  that  there  no  longer  exists  any  sense  of 
isolation  or  peculiarity  about  the  proceeding.  It  seems  quite  as 
fashionable — rather  more  so — to  possess  a  flawed  reputation  as  a 
whole  one. 

Altogether,  the  scene  which  suddenly  unfolded  itself  before  our 
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eminently  moral  and  virtuous  friends,  was  exceedingly  animated, 
and  it  quite  made  them  feel  that  they  were  mixing  in  good  society, 
whose  first  tenet  is  "  Amuse  thyself"  The  prettily-arrayed  forms 
of  the  girls,  bending  lithely  to  and  fro,  the  sunburnt  men  in  their 
white  flannels  and  straw  hats,  the  little  boys  dressed  in  scarlet 
shirts,  who  were  paid  by  the  Club  to  pick  up  wandering  balls  for 
the  players,  the  bright  summer  frocks  of  the  ladies,  the  green 
grass,  the  rustling  leaves,  the  clear  air  and  liquid  sunshine  all 
tended  to  produce  a  gay  and  exhilarating  effect.  It  was  pleasant 
even  for  elderly  folk  to  see  so  many  happy  young  faces  and 
to  hear  glad  young  voices  ring  out. 

Miss  Dawkins  had  been  quite  right  when  she  said  that  the 
tennis  resembled  a  gigantic  garden  party.  Everybody  seemed 
to  know  everybody,  and  you  could  meet  people  as  often  as  you 
liked,  without  the  trouble  of  entertaining  them. 

As  the  Davidsons  advanced,  Amelia  suddenly  darted  out  from 
among  a  group  of  gentlemen  standing  laughing  and  chatting  in 
careless  English  fashion. 

"  Here  you  are  at  last,"  she  exclaimed,  shaking  Hetty  warmly 
by  the  hand.  "  I  bsgan  to  think  you  were  never  coming  and 
was  just  giving  you  up  in  despair,  WeVe  been  waiting  for  you 
quite  ten  minutes,  and  should  not  have  been  able  to  keep  the 
court  much  longer.  However,  it's  all  right  now  youVe  turned 
up." 

"  Tm  awfully  sorry,  Amelia,"  said  Hetty,  in  reply,  "  but  we 
have  been  out  most  of  the  afternoon  hunting  for  lodgings,  and  by 
the  time  we  got  back  to  the  hotel  and  changed  our  dresses  it  was 
rather  late  for  our  appointment  here.  Mamma,"  turning  to  her 
mother, "  this  is  Miss  Dawkins,  of  whom  you  have  often  heard  me 
speak." 

"  Er — ^ah — yes,"  said  that  lady,  putting  up  her  long-handled 
eye-glass,  and  surveying  Amelia  from  top  to  toe. 

"  How  do?"  said  Miss  Dawkins,  not  in  the  least  abashed  by 
this  proceeding.  She  had  on  a  pretty  frock,  and,  as  she  justly 
observed  to  herself,  "  It  is  meant  to  be  seen,  and  if  people  choose 
to  stare  at  the  wearer,  theyVe  welcome." 

"  I  have  heard  my  daughter  mention  your  name,"  said  Mrs. 
Davidson,  very  pompously,  as  if  it  were  a  great  piece  of  conde- 
scension for  Cotton  to  talk  to  Carpets.  "  She  little  thought  to 
see  you  here.  * 
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"  Nor  did  I  her,  and  I'm  delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance. 
I  told  your  good  man  so  this  morning,"  casting  a  smiling  glance 
at  Mr.  Davidson.  "  We  have  got  everything  beautifully  arranged 
for  our  game,"  she  went  on,  turning  to  him.  "  I've  put  Hetty's 
name  down  as  a  subscriber  to  the  Club,  engaged  a  court,  and 
secured  two  very  nice  young  men  to  make  up  a  quartette.  So 
now,  if  you  and  Mrs.  Davidson  will  find  yourselves  some  seats, 
we'll  begin.  Hetty,  my  dear,"  taking  her  friend  affectionately  by 
the  arm,  "  what  an  awfully  becoming  gown  that  is  you've  got  on. 
It's  one  of  the  prettiest  flannels  I've  seen  for  ages.  Where  did 
you  get  it,  if  it's  not  an  impertinent  question  ?  " 

"  I  got  it  in  Manchester,"  said  Hetty,  blushing  with  pleasure. 
"  I'm  so  glad  you  approve  of  my  tennis-costume,  for  it  was  quite 
my  own  idea,  having  it  made  like  this.  I  wanted  something  out 
of  the  common,  and  yet  not  loud." 

"  The  results  are  perfect,"  responded  Amelia,  with  the  generous 
good  nature  which  was  one  of  her  chief  characteristics.  "  You 
look  simply  bewitching.  I'm  glad  I'm  not  a  man  or  I  should 
fall  in  love  with  you  on  the  spot.  Besides,  I  want  somebody  to 
fall  in  love  with  me.  It's  nicer.  However,  one  good  thing  is, 
even  if  you  can't  take  a  single  ball  you'll  do  splendidly  to  stand 
and  pose  to  the  gallery.  They  like  something  ornamental  as 
well  as  useful." 

Hetty  laughed  a  happy  laugh.  It  was  weeks  since  she  had 
felt  so  bright  and  cheerful,  but  nobody  could  be  dull  in  Amelia's 
company. 

"  Oh,"  she  said  gaily,  "  I  hope  I'm  not  quite  such  a  *  duffer '  as 
all  that  I  don't  set  up  for  being  a  professor,  still  I  can  play  a 
little,  and  perhaps  my  partner  will  be  able  to  make  amends  for 
my  shortcomings." 

"  May  I  ask  the  names  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  are  to  play 
with  my  daughter?"  inquired  Mrs.  Davidson,  very  stiffly,  for  she 
was  determined  to  let  Miss  Carpets — as  she  inwardly  dubbed 
Amelia — see  that  people  who  moyed  in  really  good  society  did 
not  approve  of  her  loud  voice  and  free-and-easy  manners.  "  I'm 
rather  particular  as  to  who  Hetty  consorts  with,  and  don't  care 
about  her  making  acquaintances  promiscuously." 

"  Quite  right,  quite  right,"  said  Amelia,  with  just  a  tinge  of 
sarcasm.  "  Allow  me  to  introduce  my  friends  to  you,  and  then 
if  you  don't  wish  to  know  them  you  can  easily  give  them  to 
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understand  as  much.  There's  an  elegant  way  of  doing  these 
sort  of  things  which  I  feel  sure  you  possess.  Mr.  North  Peny- 
wem,"  and  she  dragged  up  a  pair  of  tall,  lanky  youths,  "  Mrs. 
Davidson,  Lord  Charles  Mountgard,  Mrs.  Davidson." 

On  hearing  these  distinguished  names,  that  lady's  countenance 
instantly  relaxed  and  lost  its  look  of  severity.  She  made  the 
two  gentlemen  a  remarkably  gracious  inclination,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed his  lordship:  "What  a  beautiful  afternoon,  and  what 
lovely  courts  you  have  here,  to  be  sure.  It  must  be  quite  a 
pleasure  to  play  on  them." 

"Aw,  yes,  not  bad — not  half  bad,"  answered  Lord  Charles, 
whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Hetty,  and  who  seemed  to  take 
little  or  no  interest  in  the  elder  lady's  remarks. 

"  I  think  I  once  knew  a  relation  of  your  family,"  pursued  Mrs. 
Davidson,  with  evident  pride. 

"  Ah,  ah,  yes  ;  very  likely.     Lots  of  'em  about." 

"  May  I  ask  if  your  father  is  the  Duke  of  Skyedale  ?  " 

"  Yes.     I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  his  youngest  son." 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  do  not  say  misfortune !  It  is  an  honour — a 
happiness — to  belong  to  so  distinguished  a  family.  Perhaps  you 
do  not  remember  my  friend.  I  expect  she  was  before  your 
time.  She  was  a  Miss  Mountgard,  daughter  of  Lord  Francis, 
brother,  I  believe,  to  the  late  duke." 

"Aw,  yts^  bad  lot,  Lord  Francis — deuced  bad  lot.  Married 
his  cook.  Said  he  did  it  because  she  made  such  an  admirable 
beef-steak  pudding.  Wonder  if  the  daughter  inherited  her 
mother's  talent." 

"  A  beef-steak  pudding  is  a  very  excellent  thing,"  said  Mrs. 
Davidson  in  her  most  conciliatory  manner,  "especially  if  the 
crust  is  made  nice  and  soft,  and  it  has  plenty  of  gravy.  A  few 
oysters,  too,  improve  the  flavour  wonderfully." 

"  Wonderfully,"  assented  Lord  Charles,  who,  conscious  of  Miss 
Dawkins'  laughing  eyes,  was  blushing  furiously.  "  Are  you 
fond  of  tennis,  Miss  Davidson?"  he  asked,  feeling  that  a  little 
of  the  mother's  conversation  went  a  long  way. 

"  Yes,  very,"  answered  Hetty,  who  had  been  on  thorns  for  the 
last  few  minutes,  and  was  anxious  to  create  a  diversion.  "  But  I  am 
not  much  of  a  player,  and  lately  have  got  rather  out  of  practice." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  !  Let  me  be  your  partner,  will  you  ?  "  and 
he  looked  eagerly  down  into  her  flower-like  face. 
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"  Yes,  if  Amelia  has  no  objection.  I  don't  know  what  she  has 
arranged." 

"  Oh,  she's  sure  to  stick  to  North.  She  always  does,  wherein, 
no  doubt,  she  shows  her  good  taste." 

"  I  shall  feel  most  dreadfully  nervous,  playing  before  all  this 
crowd  of  people,"  said  Hetty,  a  little  timidly. 

"  Oh,  youll  soon  get  used  to  that.  Besides,  half  of  them  never 
look  at  the  game.  They  only  come  because  it's  the  fashion,  and 
because  they  meet  everybody  here  of  an  afternoon.  And  now, 
if  you  are  quite  ready,  and  your  mother  is  satisfied  that  I  intend 
to  take  good  care  of  you,  we  may  as  well  make  a  start." 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  confiding  Hetty  to  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Davidson,  so  pointedly  that  it  brought  a  swift  wave  of  colour  to 
the  girl's  cheeks.  For  she  knew  what  her  mother's  amiability 
meant.  It  meant,  "  You  are  a  lord.  We  are  only  too  thankful 
to  be  seen  talking  to  one.  Pay  her  as  much  attention  as  you 
like — the  more  the  better.  Make  her  as  remarkable  als  you  choose. 
We  dote  on  titles.  In  our  eyes  their  owners  can  do  no  wrong. 
Propose,  and  you  will  make  us  supremely,  ecstatically,  superla- 
tively happy.  You  are  not  a  young  man  to  be  judged  like 
ordinary  young  men,  but  a  divinity.  So  we  hand  our  daughter 
over  to  you  willingly  and  proudly."  Hetty  knew  her  mother's 
thoughts.  She  only  wished  she  didn't.  They  humbled  and 
humiliated  her,  and  roused  a  spirit  of  fierce  rebellion.  Why 
should  her  good  looks  be  traded  on  and  held  out  as  a  bait  to 
catch  a  scion  of  the  nobility  ?  And  why  should  her  parents  be 
painfully  polite  to  an  unknown  youth,  when  poor  Captain  Spriggs 
of  the  Hussars  had  been  kicked  out  of  the  house,  simply  because 
he  had  not  a  farthing,  and  had  tried  to  kiss  her  under  the  cedar 
tree  in  the  garden  ?  She  had  forgiven  the  attempt,  and  resented 
his  harsh  treatment.  A  very  little  more  and  she  would  have 
fallen  in  love  with  Captain  Spriggs.  But  a  stern  father  had  nipped 
her  young  passion  in  the  bud,  and  nothing  came  of  it.  If  he 
had  only  been  Lord  Charles,  or  Lord  Anybody,  what  a  different 
reception  would  have  awaited  him  !  And  he  was  decidedly  good- 
looking.  These  and  many  similar  thoughts  flashed  through  her 
mind,  as  she  shyly  stood  up  by  her  partner's  side  and  began  play- 
ing. 

Miss  Dawkins,  not  liking  to  hide  her  light  under  a  bushel,  had 
taken  care  to  secure  one  of  the  centre  courts.     She  was  an  excel- 
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lent  player,  and  moreover,  was  by  no  means  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  nature  had  bestowed  upon  her  a  face  and  figure  decidedly 
above  the  average.  Consequently  she  had  no  objection  to  their 
being  stared  at  She  and  Mr.  North  Penywern  took  possession 
of  the  side  nearest  to  the  spectators. 

"  What  an  uncommonly  pretty  girl  your  friend  is.  Quite  the 
beauty,"  he  said  to  Amelia,  as,  stooping  simultaneously  to  pick 
up  a  ball,  their  heads  came  into  collision,  whereat  they  both 
laughed  heartily. 

"  Yes,  isn't  she  ?  "  replied  Miss  Dawkins  as  soon  as  she  had 
recovered  from  her  mirth. 

"  I  don't  much  fancy  the  old  people,"  he  remarked.  "  They're 
not  only  bores,  but  vulgar  bores,  especially  the  mother,  who  gives 
herself  no  end  of  airs,  but  we  shall  have  to  put  up  with  them  on 
account  of  the  girl.     She  is  charming." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Amelia,  "  Hetty's  a  regular  darling,  and  I  do 
feel  so  sorry  for  her  having  to  go  about  with  that  frumpy  old 
couple.  They  keep  her  glued  to  their  apron-strings,  and  won't 
allow  the  poor  thing  to  have  any  fun." 

"  What  a  shame ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Penywern  sympathetically. 

"  Yes,  isn't  it  ?  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  shock  the  seniors, 
and  horrify  them  out  of  a  few  of  tfieir  starchy  notions." 

"  You  won't  have  much  difficulty  in  doing  that,  Milly,"  laughed 
her  companion  in  reply.  "  You're  a  first-rate  hand  at  shocking 
the  chaperons.  I  never  came  across  a  better,  and  you've  such  a 
way  of  doing  it,  too." 

"Now,  North,  don't  be  impertinent.  I  want  none  of  your 
facetious  remarks,"  rejoined  Amelia,  with  a  flattered  smile. 

It  was  one  of  Miss  Dawkins'  peculiarities  that  all  the  young 
men  of  her  acquaintance  called  her  by  her  Christian  name,  and 
she  called  them  by  theirs  in  return.  This  was  a  sign  of  good- 
fellowship,  and  the  parties  themselves  agreed  that  it  saved  a  lot 
of  trouble  to  dispense  with  unnecessary  ceremony.  As  for  Mr. 
Penywern,  he  was  Amelia's  own  particular  admirer,  and  they 
were  on  very  intimate,  not  to  say  confidential  terms.  So  much 
so  that  she  could  afford  to  praise  Hetty  and  hear  her  praised  in 
return,  without  any  special  pang  of  jealousy. 

"  I  think  Hetty  Davidson  is  the  prettiest  girl  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life,"  she  said  with  admirable  magnanimity,  considering  what  a 
good  looking  one  she  was  herself.     "  Her  colouring  is  simply 
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exquisite.  One  looks  at  her  as  one  would  look  at  a  picture.  I 
don't  mean  to  say,"  she  added,  qualifying  this  laudation  in  a  com- 
mon feminine  manner,  "  that  she  has  got  any  brains.  That,  of 
course,  is  a  different  thing  altogether,  but  it  does  not  a  bit  matter 
in  her  case.  When  one  is  endowed  with  a  face  like  that,  and  a 
figure  to  match,  it  would  be  positively  wicked  of  nature  to  confer 
the  combination  of  beauty  and  talent  on  a  single  individual.  The 
rest  of  us  would  have  no  chance  whatever.  Hetty  is  by  no  me^ms 
a  fool,  but  at  the  same  time  her  head-piece,  very  properly,  is  not 
exactly  of  the  first  order." 

"  Wherein  it  does  not  resemble  Miss  Dawkins',  I  suppose  ? " 
observed  Mr.  North,  with  a  tender  inflection  of  the  voice  which 
caused  that  young  lady  to  say  "  Rubbish,"  very  emphatically,  and 
to  give  an  extra  vigorous  serve,  aimed  with  embarrassing  straight- 
ness  at  the  hem  of  Hetty's  petticoats. 

The  game  now  grew  too  animated  for  conversation.  In  spite 
of  her  modest  disclaimers,  Hetty  proved  no  unworthy  foe,  and  the 
quartette  were  extremely  well  matched.  Lord  ChflAes  performed 
wonders  of  agility,  now  sts^nding  volleying  at  the  net,  again  rush- 
ing wildly  from  side  to  side,  and  yet  again  taking  astonishing 
back-handers,  which  occasioned  such  strange  and  grotesque 
contortions  of  the  body,  that  it  was  a  msirvel  he  had  a  sound 
muscle  left.  His  face  grew  hotter  and  redder  as  his  exertions 
increased.  With  his  long  arms  and  legs  sprawling  in  every 
direction  he  reminded  one  of  a  huge  spider.  Hetty,  on  the 
contrary,  moved  gracefully.  Her  admirably  proportioned  figure 
appeared  to  great  advantage  when  compared  with  the  clumsy 
forms  of  some  of  the  female  players  in  the  adjoining  courts.  She 
did  not  stand  with  her  legs  wide  apart  and  her  toes  turned  in, 
neither  did  she  make  gigantic  strides  backwards  and  forwards, 
nor  swing  her  petticoats,  nor  send  her  whole  body  after  the  ball, 
nor  display  inconceivable  awkwardness  of  gait.  All  her  move- 
ments were  swift,  quiet,  and  full  of  grace. 

But  in  spite  of  every  effort  their  opponents,  after  an  unusuall)- 
severe  set,  won  by  a  point.  The  victory  was  chiefly  owing  to 
Miss  Dawkins's  very  telling  over-hand  service,  an  accomplish- 
ment on  which  that  young  lady  justly  prided  herself,  since  it  was 
one  to  which  few  of  her  sex  successfully  attained.  The  players 
were  a  little  fatigued  after  their  exertions,  especially  Hetty  and 
Lord  Charles,  who  had  had  the  sunny  court.   By  mutual  consent 
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it  was  therefore  resolved  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes  before  begin- 
ning a  fresh  game. 

The  amusement,  the  exercise  and  excitement  had  transformed 
,  the  girl  into  a  totally  different  being.  The  dull  inert  expression 
had  disappeared  from  her  fair  face.  A  lovely  rose-coloured  flush 
suffused  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  sparkled  like  stars,  and  she  held  her 
head  erect  as  if  some  crushing  weight  had  been  removed  from  it. 
A  dapper  little  gentleman,  seated  on  the  bench  next  Mr.  David- 
son, stirred  as  she  advanced,  racket  in  hand,  and  asked  of  his 
neighbour,  "  Who  is  she  ?  By  Jove  !  can  no  one  tell  me  who  this 
new  beauty  is?"  The  individual  who  made  the  demand  was 
Lord  O'Banashee,  the  devoted  follower  and  thoughtful  entertainer 
of  Prince  Friskovitch.  He  was  a  brand  new  peer  of  seven  days* 
standing,  and  had  just  arrived  as  a  kind  of  avant  courier  to  his 
Serene  Highness.  It  was  well  known  that  he  had  a  wonderful 
eye  for  a  pretty  girl,  and  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  female 
blandishments.  His  tastes  were  youthful.  Hetty's  fresh,  fair 
beauty  pleased*  his  "  blas^  "  eye,  and  he  resolved  to  get  intro- 
duced. Mr.  Davidson  overheard  the  inquiry,  and  his  heart 
swelled  with  pride. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

NO  FOOL  LIKE  AN   OLD  ONE. 

Hetty  rose  in  his  paternal  esteem.  Now  that  other  people 
appeared  to  admire  her,  he  thought  more  of  her  himself.  Her 
worth  was  in  great  measure  dependent  upon  public  opinion.  He 
resolved  at  the  earliest  opportunity  to  ask  Miss  Dawkins  the 
name  of  that  very  agreeable  middle-aged  gentleman,  who  had 
called  his  daughter  the  new  beauty.  The  term  appealed  to  him, 
and  flattered  his  vanity.  He  looked  at  Lord  Charles  with 
awakened  interest.  Why  should  not  he  make  a  good  husband 
for  his  little  girl?  He  really  saw  no  objection  that  could  be 
raised  to  the  match.  There  were  looks  and  money  on  the  one 
side,  rank  on  the  other.  His  lordship  was  a  tall,  plain,  gawky, 
good-natured,  and  gentlemanly-looking  young  man,  apparently 
about  two-and-twenty  years  of  age,  possessing  a  shock  of  fiery 
red  hair,  a  complexion  covered  like  a  pincushion  with  tiny 
freckles,  and  a  good  honest  snub  nose  that  openly  despised  the 
earth.     Hetty  did  not  admire  him  at  all.     He  did  not  in  the 
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least  come  up  to  her  ideal  lover.  He  was  much  too  thin  and 
boyish,  whilst  his  shoulders  were  distinguished  by  what  she 
particularly  disliked — namely,  a  champagne-bottle  slope.  As  far 
as  looks  went,  poor  Captain  Spriggs  with  his  big  moustache,  and 
bold  black  eyes,  had  a  decided  advantage  over  the  lord.  Accord- 
ing to  her  ideas,  Lord  Charles  was  hideous.  But — he  was 
young,  he  could  hear,  and  did  not  mumble,  and  added  to  these 
advantages  he  betrayed  a  very  decided  admiration  for  her  beauti- 
ful self,  which  from  a  masculine  creature  proved  pleasing. 

"  Are  you  coming  to  the  Reunion  to-night.  Miss  Davidson  ? " 
he  asked,  as  they  slowly  lounged  towards  the  seats. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  replied.  "  I  should  like  to  immensely.  I 
would  give  anything  to  go." 

"  If  you  do,"  he  said  eagerly,  "  promise  to  dance  the  first  dance 
with  me,  will  you?" 

She  smiled.  It  was  delightful  to  feel  herself  courted  and  run 
after,  instead  of  moping  about  the  garden  at  home,  all  alone. 

"  Yes,  with  pleasure ;  but  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  be  there." 

"  Why  not  ?  Everybody  goes.  It's  awfully  jolly,  I  can  assure 
you." 

"  I  haven't  the  least  doubt  of  that.  But  my  father  and  mother 
will  probably  not  care  to  go  themselves.  They'll  think  it  too  hot, 
or  too  cold,  or  too  something  or  other,  and  then  we  shall  all 
three  march  soberly  off  to  bed." 

"  Oh  !  but  it's  no  use  coming  to  Homburg  to  do  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"I  know  it  isn't,"  said  Hetty  disconsolately.  "But  unfor- 
tunately I  can't  prevent  it.     I  have  to  do  as  I  am  bidden." 

"  In  that  case,  you  are  to  obey  me,  Hetty,"  said  Amelia,  join- 
ing in  the  conversation.  "  I  thought  I  told  you  this  morning 
that  we  intended  to  put  a  stop  to  all  those  ridiculous  fiddly- 
faddly  ways." 

"  I  only  wish  you  could,"  said  Hetty,  beginning  to  brighten  up 
again. 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  try  at  any  rate.  I  intend  to  give  papa 
and  mamma  a  good  talking  to.  Come,  Charlie,"  beckoning  to 
the  young  man,  "  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  you'll  prove  a  more 
efficient  ally  in  this  case  than  North.  I  want  you  to  back  me  up 
like  a  good  soul,  and  whilst  we  are  tackling  the  old  people,  North 
and  Hetty  can  walk  about  if  they  choose." 
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Mr.  Penywern  availed  himself  of  this  permission  with  repre- 
hensible alacrity.  It  is  a  sad  instance  of  the  infidelity  of  man, 
that  he  will  nearly  always  forsake  the  girl  he  is  honouring  with 
his  flirtatious  attentions,  for  one  he  deems  prettier  or  smarter, 
or  more  likely  to  become  the  fashion.  So  great  is  the  worth  of 
flirtatious  attentions.  Directly  her  companions  had  departed, 
Miss  Dawkins  plumped  herself  down  without  more  ado  between 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davidson,  motioning  to  Lord  Charles  to  occupy  a 
seat  on  that  lady's  right,  which  had  just  become  vacant,  and  to 
c^g3^ge  her  in  conversation. 

"  Well,"  she  said  cheerfully  and  familiarly.  "  Here  I  am. 
Hetty  was  too  hot  to  sit  about,  so  I  sent  her  for  a  little  turn  with 
North  Penywern.  He  is  going  to  introduce  her  to  his  father  and 
mother,  who  just  went  by  to  take  their  afternoon  glass  of  water. 
By-the-way,  Mr.  Davidson,  haven't  you  got  any  water  to  drink, 
or  are  you  shamming  at  being  ill  ? " 

"  No,  indeed,"  he  answered.  "  I  wish  I  were.  The  doctor  has 
ordered  me  a  glass  of  Ludwig  at  five  o'clock." 

Amelia  pulled  out  her  watch.  She  wanted  to  get  him  away 
from  his  wife.  Her  experience  taught  her  there  was  next  to 
nothing  to  be  done  with  the  men  when  they  were  guarded  by 
their  natural  dragons.  It  was  for  this  purpose,  and  to  keep  Mrs. 
Davidson  happy  and  in  a  good  humour,  that  she  had  called  the 
services  of  Lord  Charles  into  requisition. 

"  You  ought  to  be  going,  then,"  she  said.  "  It  is  not  advisable 
to  drink  the  waters  too  close  upon  dinner-time.  They  are  apt  to 
disagree.  Now,  if  you  are  in  a  very  good  temper,  and  will 
promise  to  make  yourself  agreeable,  I'll  come  with  you." 

"All  right,"  said  Mr.  Davidson,  rising  from  his  seat.  "But 
before  we  go,  tell  me  who  is  that  thin  gentleman  over  there  in  the 
drab  coat  talking  to  a  lady  in  white,  who  looks — yes,  who  looks 
rather  painted." 

Amelia's  eyes  followed  the  direction  of  his. 

"  Oh ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  don't  you  know  him  ?  That's  the  new 
Lord  O'Banashee,  Mr.  Timothy  Tiggletwist,  that  was." 

On  hearing  the  name  of  this  well-known  millionaire  and  asso- 
ciate of  royalty,  Mr.  Davidson  gazed  at  him  with  increased 
respect.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  our  worthy  son  of  Britain,  a  source 
of  pride,  to  feel  that  the  man  who  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
Prince  Friskovitch,  who  dined  with  him,  and  gave  his  Serene 
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Highness  luncheons,  dinners,  and  suppers  in  return,  had  admired 
Hetty.  Magnificent  vistas  of  future  possibilities  expanded  before 
his  eyes. 

"  If  you  like,"  continued  Amelia,  "  Til  introduce  you  to  Lord 
O'Banashee.  He's  quite  a  man  to  know.  Little  and  ugly  as  you 
see  him,  all  the  pretty  women  run  after  him — aye,  and  a  good 
many  of  the  men  too,  because  they  hope  through  his  means  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Prince  Friskovitch." 

"  I  shall  be  extremely  pleased,"  said  Mr.  Davidson.  "  Lord 
O'Banashee  is  well  known  to  me  by  name." 

"  He  gives  the  most  delightful  parties,"  resumed  Amelia,  "  A 
little  mixed,  perhaps,  still  every  one  goes  to  them,  so  it  does  not 
matter,  and  his  hand  is  always  in  his  pocket.  The — ^well,  I 
suppose  I  must  call  her  lady,  to  whom  he  is  talking — the  one 
who  you  said  had  a  painted  face,  is  Mrs.  Crown-Shuffer,  the 
poetess.  She's  the  last  attraction,  and  since  her  arrival  has  quite 
put  poor  dear  little  Mrs.  Patman's  nose  out  of  joint.  Mrs.  Pat- 
man  is  furious,  so  they  say.  But  come,  let's  be  going.  Our 
friend  is  too  interested  in  Mrs.  Crown-Shuffer  at  the  present 
moment  to  permit  of  my  interrupting  their  conversation,  which 
appears  to  be  very  amusing.  We  must  therefore  defer  the  intro- 
duction until  some  other  time,  but  Til  not  forget  about  it.  Lord 
O'Banashee  will  be  such  a  nice  acquaintance  for  Hetty." 

Mr.  Davidson  was  not  altogether  so  sure  of  this.  Mrs.  Crown- 
Shuffer's  cheeks  were  very  pink,  and  her  hair  was  very  golden, 
and  she  wore  a  very  big  fringe,  with  a  very  tiny  hat  miraculously 
pinned  on  the  top  of  it ;  but  he  held  his  peace.  Lord  O'Banashee's 
title  threw  a  glamour  over  Lord  O'Banashee's  actions,  and  the 
associate  of  royalty.  Prince  Friskovitch's  bosom  friend,  could  do 
no  wrong.  Or  if  he  did,  only  in  a  manner  to  be  taken  small 
notice  of.  Certainly  in  his,  Mr.  Davidson's  day,  it  was  not  the 
custom  for  ladies  of  position  to  step  into  the  lists  with  their 
Bohemian  sisters  as  rivals,  but  things  had  changed  since  that 
time.  Miss  Dawkins  had  told  him  so — with  all  her  good  points 
she  was  an  instance  of  the  fact — and  he  was  beginning  to  think 
she  was  right. 

"We  won't  interrupt  the  elderly  turtle  doves,"  he  said,  so 
gravely,  as  to  make  Amelia  laugh.  "And  since  you  are  good 
enough  to  say  you  will  come  and  show  me  the  way  to  the  Ludwig, 
we  may  as  well  make  a  start." 
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"  Certainly,"  said  Miss  Dawkins  ;  "  Fm  quite  at  your  disposal. 
Charlie,"  turning  to  his  lordship,  "  you'll  stop  here,  won't  you,  and 
take  good  care  of  Mrs.  Davidson  in  our  absence  ?  Now  mind 
and  don't  shock  her."  And  she  playfully  held  up  her  forefinger. 
"  Respect  the  morals  of  old  age,  and  don't  seek  to  corrupt  them  " 
— making  a  grimace  at  him. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  The  task  imposed  upon  him  was 
very  far  from  his  liking,  and  by  a  pantomimic  action  of  the  facial 
muscles  he  gave  Miss  Dawkins  to  understand  as  much.  She, 
however,  took  no  notice  of  these  dumb  protestations,  and  marched 
Mr.  Davidson  off,  leaving  his  better-half  in  a  flutter  of  delight 
at  sitting  talking  on  familiar  terms  on  the  same  bench  with  a  live 
lord.  It  was  very  elevating  and  ennobling,  and  in  a  measure  atoned 
for  the  Fustian  disappointment  Her  s^lf-esteem,  which  had  been 
rudely  shaken,  began  to  return.  She  heaved  a  sigh.  "  Well,  well," 
she  said  to  herself,  "  a  princess  and  a  lord  both  in  one  day.  It's 
not  so  bad — not  so  bad !  And,  after  all,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised 
if  the  princess  bowed  next  time  she  sees  me,  especially  if  I 
happened  to  be  walking  with  his  lordship.  Things  might  have 
been  better,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  might  have  been  a  great 
deal  worse." 

Since  hearing  Miss  Dawkins  call  Lord  Charles  by  his  Christian 
name,  Mrs.  Davidson's  respect  for  that  vivacious  young  lady  had 
considerably  increased.  She  began  to  think  that  it  was  just 
possible  carpets  possessed  dignity  and  position  as  well  as  cotton. 
Meanwhile,  her  only  regret,  and  one  she  could  not  help  feeling 
acutely,  was  that  nobody  she  knew  happened  to  be  present,  so  as 
to  tell  the  Manchester  folk  how  gracefully,  easily  and  naturally 
she  conversed  with  the  younger  scion  of  a  ducal  family,  precisely 
as  if  she  had  been  accustomed  all  her  life  to  the  very  highest  and 
most  distinguished  society. 

**  Yes,"  she  fancied  she  could  hear  her  dear  friend  Mrs.  Brown 
saying  to  a  select  circle  of  manufacturers'  wives,  "  there  was  Mrs. 
Davidson  sitting  on  a  bench  beside  the  young  lord,  talking  just  as 
she  might  do  to  you  or  to  me.  Bless  you,  she  did  not  seem  the  least 
afraid — not  the  least  bashful  or  confused,  but,  on  the  contrary,  she 
up  and  spoke  exactly  as  if  she  thought  herself  as  good  as  him 
every  bit.  That's  what  I  call  manners.  I  declare  it  did  me  good 
to  think  that  such  a  woman  belongs  to  our  native  town." 

While  Mrs.  Davidson's  imagination  soared  into  such  heights 
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as  these,  Miss  Dawkins  was  actively  attacking  the  enemy  on  her 
friend's  behalf.  In  spite  of  her  years,  she  had  seen  a  good  deal 
of  human  nature,  and  thoroughly  understood  the  art  of  flattery. 

"  You  see  what  an  impression  Hetty  has  made  already,"  she 
began  diplomatically.  "  If  Lord  O'Banashee,  and  through  him 
Prince  Friskovitch,  take  her  up,  her  fame  as  a  beauty  will  be 
instantaneously  established.  You  will  find  everybody  run  after 
her,  and  invite  her  to  their  parties,  and  make  a  tremendous  fuss 
with  her  as  long  as  the  royal  favour  lasts.  That's  the  way 
of  the  world ;  it  may  not  be  a  very  nice  way,  but  still  one  must 
go  with  the  stream  if  one  wants  to  float  safely  and  pleasantly. 
Fve  thought  the  whole  thing  out  for  myself,  and  have  quite 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  people  aspire  to  mix  in  fashion- 
able society,  they  must  lay  aside  all  prudery  and  old-fashioned 
notions  of  propriety.  Propriety  don't  answer ;  and  for  one's 
own  self-interest,  what  doesn't  answer  in  this  vale  of  tears  has  to 
be  dropped.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  shows  itself  in  many 
ways.  Dull,  stupid,  dowdy  women  go  to  the  wall.  Moral :  We 
must  all  be  bright ;  we  must  all  be  clever  ;  we  must  all  be  smart 
and  amusing.  It's  our  only  chance  of  getting  on.  It  is 
essential  to  put  a  little  life  into  Hetty.  She's  awfully  pretty, 
and  wants  nothing  but  some  extra  *  go '  to  make  her  quite 
perfect." 

"  I  fancied  she  had  more  than  enough  as  it  was,"  said  Mr. 
Davidson,  with  a  smile ;  for  when  he  was  alone  with  Amelia,  he 
had  decided  in  his  own  mind  that  no  one  could  possibly  be 
better  company. 

"  Indeed,  no.  Take  my  word  for  it.  Shall  I  tell  you  what 
Hetty  requires — or  will  you  think  me  a  heathen  ?  " 

"No  matter  what  you  said  or  did,  I  could  only  think  you 
a  most  charming  young  lady.  Miss  Dawkins." 

"Oh,  of  course,"  she  answered  ironically.  "Well,  Hetty 
wants — now,  don't  be  horrified — ^she  wants  to  be  taught  how  to 
flirt." 

Mr.  Davidson  laughed  outright.  Amelia  made  this  remark- 
able statement  with  such  an  air  of  conviction. 

"  Indeed  !  And  do  you  mean  to  teach  her  ?  I  think  you  are 
well  qualified  for  the  task." 

"  No ;  she  will  find  plenty  of  others  to  do  that.  I  presume 
you  intend  Hetty  to  marry  some  day — don't  you,  Mr.  Davidson  ?  " 
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"  Naturally,"  he  replied,  a  little  surprised  at  the  suddenness  of 
the  question. 

"  And  I  suppose,"  resumed  Amelia,  "  that  it  has  not  struck 
you  as  yet  what  a  capital  husband  Lord  Charles  would  make 
for  her?" 

He  reddened  very  consciously.  As  the  reader  knows,  he  had 
already  given  this  subject  his  consideration. 

"  They  have  only  just  been  introduced  to  each  other,"  he  said 
evasively. 

"  No  matter.  Lord  Charles  admires  Hetty  immensely.  He 
whispered  to  me  that  he  was  struck  all  of  a  heap.  Both  he  and 
Mr.  Penywern  have  gone  wild  about  her.  If  I  weren't  so  good- 
natured,  I  should  be  horribly  jealous." 

"  What  family  does  Mr.  Penywern  belong  to  ?  "  inquired  Mr. 
Davidson,  seeking  to  hide  his  gratification. 

"  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  North  Penywern,  the  well-known 
sporting  baronet.  They  say  Sir  North  has  fifty  horses  in  train- 
ing. Young  North  has  taken  Hetty  off  now  to  introduce  her  to 
his  father  and  mother.  The  old  man  has  a  coach  here,  and 
takes  a  lot  of  us  out  for  drives,  and  he  is  talking  of  getting  up  a 
party  later  on  for  the  Frankfort  races.  If  Hetty  pleases  him, 
he's  certain  to  ask  her,  especially  if  I  give  North  the  tip." 

"  I'm  sure  you're  very  kind  to  interest  yourself  so  much  in 
Hetty's  behalf,"  said  Mr.  Davidson,  beginning  to  think  now 
that  they  were  at  so  fashionable  a  place  as  Homburg,  they 
ought  to  "  be  in  the  swim  "  like  their  fellows,  for  say  what  one 
will,  these  things  are  catching,  and  even  very  sober,  sensible  folk 
often  succumb  to  the  contagion. 

"  Oh,  she  and  I  were  always  chums,"  answered  Amelia.  "  I 
should  like  to  make  her  stay  here  pleasant  for  her  if  I  could." 

"And  like  all  young  ladies,  your  idea  of  pleasantness  is 
securing  a  husband,  eh  ?  May  I  ask  you  to  give  me  some 
further  particulars  regarding  Lord  Charles  Mountgard,  since 
you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  recommend  him  as  a  son-in-law  ?  " 

"With  pleasure.  My  good  friend,  Charlie,  is  the  youngest 
olive-branch  of  the  noble  house  of  Skyedale.  You  needn't  be 
afraid,"  she  added,  in  a  tone  of  light  banter,  "  he's  quite  respect- 
able, according  to  our  modem  notions  of  respectability.  He 
hasn't  even  run  away  with  his  neighbour's  wife — as  yet — so  that 
his  character  will  stand  the  closest  inspection." 
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"  How  you  do  talk,  Miss  Dawkins !  I  don't  believe  you  mind 
a  bit  what  you  say !  " 

"  And  why  should  I  ?  "  she  inquired,  with  an  air  of  innocent 
surprise,  though  she  was  laughing  in  her  sleeve  at  having  so 
effectively  shocked  her  companion — or,  as  she  termed  it,  "  woken 
him  up."  '*  I'm  not  saying  anything  wrong,  or  that  I'm  ashamed 
of.  You  asked  me  a  straightforward  question,  and  I  simply 
answered  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Davidson  soothingly.  "  Both  your 
friends  seem  very  nice  young  fellows,  but  especially  Lord 
Charles." 

Amelia  coloured  up. 

"  I  prefer  Mr.  Penywern,"  she  said  curtly,  and  without  vouch- 
safing any  further  explanation.  "  But  every  one  to  his  taste. 
By  the  way,  you  are  coming  to  the  Reunion  to-night,  of 
course  ?  " 

"  No,  I  was  not  thinking  of  doing  so.  To  tell  the  truth,  we 
have  had  rather  a  tiring  day  for  two  old  people  like  my 
wife  and  myself,  and  besides  which,  we  have  hardly  yet  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  our  journey." 

"  Oh,  but  you  must  come — you  positively  must  Why,  Lord 
Charles  has  asked  Hetty  for  the  first  dance." 

"  No  !    Has  he  really  ?     I  didn't  know  that." 

"  He  has,  indeed  ;  and  to  be  perfectly  plain-spoken,  I  don't 
think  you  ought  to  stand  in  Hetty's  way.  He'll  be  dreadfully 
disappointed  if  she's  not  there.  Perhaps  you  don't  know  it,  but 
he's  a  great  partu  Nearly  all  the  girls  in  Homburg  are  setting 
their  caps  at  him.  Come,  Mr.  Davidson,"  and  she  put  her  hand 
on  the  old  gentleman's  coat-sleeve,  and  looked  up  into  his  face 
with  an  engaging  smile.  "  Stretch  a  point  just  for  once.  This 
is  not  like  a  regular  dance — kept  up  till  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning.  You  haven't  even  got  to  put  on  evening  clothes,  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  and  you  can  come  away  whenever  you 
like.  And  as  for  Lord  Charles,  I  really  think  he  ought  to  be 
encouraged." 

"  Younger  sons  haven't  a  halfpenny  to  bless  themselves  with, 
as  a  rule,"  said  Mr.  Davidson,  trying  to  keep  up  a  show  of  oppo- 
sition, and  not  to  let  Miss  Dawkins  see  how  infinitely  delighted 
he  was  in  reality. 

"  Quite  true,  but  Charlie  Mountgard  is  exceptionally  fortunate  ; 
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for  by  the  terms  of  his  grandmother's  will,  which  I  do  not  profess 
to  understand,  he  comes  in  for  all  her  money — a  matter  of  some 
six  or  seven  thousand  a  year.  So  no  wonder  he's  made  much  of 
by  the  young  ladies." 

"  Why  don't  you  turn  your  attention  that  way,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  make  up  a  match  between  him  and  Hetty?"  inquired 
Mr.  Davidson,  at  a  loss  to  account  for  Amelia's  unparalleled 
generosity. 

She  turned  very  red. 

"  Because  I — well,  because  I  don't  want  to."  The  tone  of  her 
voice  awakened  his  suspicions. 

"  Is  there  somebody  else  you  like  better  ?  "  he  asked  playfully. 

She  kicked  away  a  pebble  with  the  point  of  her  toe,  then  gave 
a  little  forced  laugh, 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  shouldn't  tell  you  the  truth,"  she  said 
after  a  pause.     "  Well,  yes,  there  is.     Now  are  you  satisfied  ?  " 

"  I  beg  pardon,  Miss  Dawkins,  but  is  it — is  it  Mr.  Penywern  by 
any  chance  ?     Excuse  my  curiosity,  but  you  interest  me." 

The  tip  of  Amelia's  ear  grew  crimson,  and  she  gave  a  great  dip 
to  her  parasol,  so  that  he  could  not  see  her  face. 

**  I  am  not  going  to  answer  that  question.  It's  nobody's  busi- 
ness but  my  own,  and  perhaps — one  other  person's." 

"  All  right,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh.  "  You  have  answered  it 
already." 

"  How  foolish  you  are,  Mr.  Davidson.  If  I  have  answered  your 
question,  you  have  not  yet  had  the  courtesy  to  answer  mine. 
Will  you  promise  to  come  to  this  Reunion  to-night  and  bring 
Hetty?" 

He  looked  at  her.  The  blush  still  lingered  on  her  frank,  good- 
humoured  countenance.  It  made  him  wish  that  he  were  a  young 
fellow  again,  capable  of  raising  it.  Such  regrets  are  common  to 
elderly  gentlemen  with  stout,  plain,  disagreeable  wives  given  to 
scolding.  They  can't  help  fancying  something  younger  and 
fresher.  It  may  be  only  their  fancy,  but  it  renders  them  ex- 
tremely susceptible  to  female  influence  apart  from  the  domestic 
one. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  drawing  Miss  Dawkins'  arm  through  his,  as 
they  walked  along,  and  giving  it  quite  a  tender  squeeze.  "  I  will 
come,  provided  you  promise  to  sit  out  a  dance  with  me.  I  only 
wish  I  could  ask  you  for  a  waltz,  but  my  waltzing  days  are  over.' 

16 
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"  You  do  me  too  much  honour,"  she  said,  making  a  profound 
courtesy.  "  I  am  quite  ready,  however,  to  take  the  will  for  the 
deed.  In  fact,  I  like  talking  almost  as  well  as  dancing.  It's 
more  amusing,  and  certainly  much  more  instructive." 

"Because  a  man  is  a  certain  age,"  resumed  Mr.  Davidson, 
following  up  his  own  train  of  thought,  "  that  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  appreciate  a  handsome,  clever,  well-set-up  girl  when 
he  sees  her,  eh,  Miss  Dawkins  ?  " 

"  No,  Mr.  Davidson  ;  none  whatever.  May  I  ask  if  you  mean 
all  those  pretty  things  for  me  ?  If  so,  I  feel  infinitely  flattered, 
but  devoutly  hope  that  Mrs.  Davidson  is  not  jealously  inclined." 

"  Not  she,"  he  said,  with  a  confidential  wink.  "  That's  one  of 
the  things  I  don't  allow,  and  which  I  put  down  with  a  strong 
hand  immediately  after  we  were  married,  and  the  first  symptoms 
began  to  appear." 

"Wise  man,  or  rather,  admirable  tyrant!  And  as  a  conse- 
quence of  your  foresight  and  promptitude  you  have  ever  since 
retained  an  exclusive  right  to  indulge  in  flirtation  !  What  a 
pattern  for  your  sex !  " 

He  laughed. 

"  I  think  they're  mostly  of  the  same  pattern.  Miss  Dawkins. 
I'm  neither  better  nor  worse  than  my  neighbours." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  you  must  agree  that  men,  as  a  rule,  are 
very  much  to  be  congratulated  on  their  skilful  management  of 
their  household  goddess.  They  contrive  to  keep  her  so  wonder- 
fully in  the  dark,  that  even  when  their  conduct  is  downright 
shameful,  the  poor,  deluded  creature  is  firmly  convinced  that  her 
own  particular  Tom  or  Harry  is  an  angel,  incapable  of  an 
unworthy  thought  or  deed." 

"  I  am  afraid  my  wife  is  no  longer  subject  to  that  pleasing 
delusion,"  he  said,  with  a  somewhat  lame  attempt  at  humour. 
"  Her  particular  John  is  always  in  the  wrong." 

"  Ah !  well,  when  people  have  been  married  a  good  many 
years  they  must  expect  a  certain  amount  of  amiable  sincerity  on 
either  side.  It's  the  privilege  of  matrimony  to  call  a  spade,  a 
spade,  and  not  a  trowel.  That's  why,  as  a  rule,  you  think  any- 
body nicer  than  your  wife.  She  tells  you  home  truths  and  pre- 
sents the  very  darkest  and  most  unattractive  side  of  the  picture  ; 
strangers  go  in  for  a  little  gilding.  Vanity  makes  you  prefer  the 
gilding.     I'm  gilding  you  now,  and  you  like  the  process,  don't 
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you  ?  When  you  return  to  Mrs.  Davidson  she'll  do  you  the 
good  office  of  rubbing  it  all  off  again,  so  there's  no  real  fear  of 
your  character  deteriorating.  After  all,  a  wife  has  her  use  like  a 
scrubbing-brush.  She  may  be  full  of  bristles,  but  she  keeps  you 
in  good  order." 

And  so  saying,  the  arrant,  light-hearted  little  flirt  turned  upon 
her  companion  with  a  brilliant  smile. 

"  I  shouldn't  have  the  smallest  objection  to  being  kept  in  good 
order  by  you,  Miss  Dawkins,"  he  said,  so  sentimentally  as  to 
make  her  explode.  "  It  all  depends  upon  the  person,  and  how  it 
is  done." 

"  If  I  did  it  at  all,  I  should  do  it  very  effectively,"  she  returned. 
"  You  may  be  sure  of  that.  Are  you  prepared  to  obey  me 
henceforth  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  am  prepared  to  be  your  slave  of  the  ring.  Your 
slightest  wish  shall  be  my  law." 

"  Then,"  said  Amelia  with  crushing  severity,  "  go  back  home 
with  your  wife,  leave  Hetty  to  my  tender  mercies,  and  take  forty 
winks  before  dinner.  By  that  means  the  natural  serenity  of  your 
temper  will  be  preserved,  and  you  will  charm  us  all  with  your 
good  humour  when  the  evening  comes.  Go,  slave,"  pointing 
her  forefinger  archly  in  the  direction  of  the  tennis  ground. 
"  Thou  hast  drunk  thy  waters,  and  I  see  a  young  man  approach- 
ing." 

"  You  are  not  going  to  desert  me,  are  you,  Miss  Dawkins  ? 
Especially  in  this  base  fashion  ?  " 

"  Circumstances  compel  me  to  do  so.  The  young  man — exact- 
ing creature,  demands  my  attention.  But  remember  our  com- 
pact. I  sit  out  a  dance  with  you  on  the  condition  that  you  let 
Hetty  dance  as  often  as  she  likes  and  with  whom  she  pleases. 
If  you  infringe  your  part  of  the  bargain  I  shall  never^  NEVER 
speak  to  you  again." 

The  very  boldness  of  Amelia's  manner  in  his  eyes  constituted 
its  charm.  The  fluency  of  her  conversation,  her  worldly  and 
amusing  remarks,  and  her  utter  freedom  from  conventionality, 
all  attracted  him,  even  against  the  soberer  judgment  of  his  com- 
mon sense.  But  her  bright  and  entertaining  personality  over- 
came his  scruples.  Besides,  as  he  justly  argued — for  himself  it 
did  not  matter.  He  was  too  old  to  succumb  to  the  fascinations 
of  so  young  and  brilliant  a  creature.     It  was  safe  for  him  to  play 
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with  her  if  he  chose,  and  derive  fresh  sensations.  He  liked  to 
feel  that  she  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  him,  and  to  be  treated 
in  this  sportive  fashion  was  decidedly  agreeable.  It  took  quite 
ten  years  off  his  age  to  find  a  pretty  girl  apparently  taking 
pleasure  in  his  society. 

The  only  part  of  her  conduct  which  did  not  meet  with  his 
approval  was  the  anxiety  she  had  displayed  to  exchange  his 
companionship  for  that  of  a  younger  man.  This,  he  thought, 
showed  a  little  want  of  tact,  and  also  of  taste.  Old  men  were 
just  as  good  to  talk  to  as  young  ones,  rather  better  in  fact.  Their 
conversation  was  more  racy  and  fuller  flavoured.  Miss  Dawkins 
should  have  discovered  this  fact,  after  exchanging  witticisms  with 
him  for  the  best  part  of  ten  minutes.  He  himself  had  no  par- 
tiality for  aged  ladies,  but  it  never  entered  his  head  to  suppose 
that  rules  which  applied  to  them  applied  equally  to  his  own 
fascinating  sex.  Women  were  always  to  be  captivated,  no 
matter  what  the  age  of  the  captivator.  With  this  consolatory, 
and  by  no  means  uncommon  theory,  Mr.  Davidson  buttoned  his 
coat,  drew  himself  up  and  walked  back  to  the  lawn-tennis  ground 
with  quite  a  jaunty  step.  He  passed  one  or  two  young  girls  on 
the  way,  and  smiled  at  them  most  benignantly. 

Miss  Dawkins  had  done  him  more  good  than  dozens  of  glasses 
of  the  Elizabethan  and  the  Ludwig.  She  had  made  him  laugh, 
she  had  made  him  talk,  she  had  put  him  on  excellent  terms  with 
himself.  He  felt  inclined,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  take 
an  optimistic  view  of  the  fashionable  world.  And  he  too  built 
castles  in  the  air.  He  pictured  to  himself  the  Duke  of  Skyedale's 
delight  when  Hetty  was  first  presented  to  him  as  his  son's 
affianced  bride,  his  astonishment  at  the  princely  generosity  of  the 
settlements,  his  respect,  regard  and  friendship  for  the  bride's 
most  estimable  father.  Already  the  wedding  speeches  seemed 
to  ring  in  his  ears.  He  could  hear  the  clink  of  the  glasses,  see 
the  noble  duke  rise  to  propose  his  health,  and  himself  gracefully 
standing  up  to  reply,  whilst  the  enraptured  bridegroom  cast 
enamoured  glances  at  his  young  and  beautiful  wife.  By  the  time 
Mr.  Davidson  rejoined  his  amiable  consort  he  had  settled  the 
exact  amount  of  Hetty's  fortune,  the  sum  he  should  allow  for 
the  trousseau,  and  the  presents  he  should  give  to  his  daughter, 
Lady  Charles.  Nothings  remained  but  for  the  young  man  to 
I  propose.     Miss  Dawkins  was  right.     It  would  be  a  foolish,  a 
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sinful  thing  not  to  encourage  his  lordship,  and  every  opportunity- 
should  be  taken  to  bring  him  and  Hetty  together. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

A  MAGNIFICENT  SON   OF   MARS. 

Hetty  was  pleased  with  herself.  She  was  absolutely  and  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  her  appearance.  It  might  be  most  horribly 
conceited,  but  as  she  put  on  a  new  and  charmingly  made  white 
frock,  preparatory  to  dinner,  and  gazed  smilingly  at  her  own 
reflection  in  the  glass,  she  could  not  refrain  from  thinking,  with 
innocent  gladness,  what  a  very  pleasant,  nice  thing  it  was  to  be 
a  pretty  girl.  She  would  have  hated  to  have  been  born  ugly, 
and  had  to  sit  in  corners  at  parties,  forsaken  and  unnoticed,  with 
nobody  to  talk  to  but  a  few  old  frumps  of  women.  Yes,  youth 
and  beauty  rendered  life  joyous  in  spite  of  certain  grave  draw- 
backs in  the  shape  of  elderly  and  strait-laced  parents  inclined 
on  all  occasions  to  think  over  much  of  themselves.  Youth  and 
beauty  were  compensations.  She  laid  a  blush  rose  against  her 
round,  ivory  throat.  The  effect  was  so  good  that  it  caused  a 
sweet  little  dimple  to  appear  on  her  smooth  chin.  She  could 
not  help  seeing  that  the  tints  of  the  rose  were  not  more  pure 
than  the  tints  of  her  complexion,  and  she  laughed  for  very  joy. 
It  seemed  so  impossible  that  she  should  change,  or  ever  grow  old 
and  ugly  as  did  the  ordinary  run  of  women.  Time  would  stand 
still  for  her.  He  might  lay  his  grim  fingers  on  others  but  not  on 
her.  She  felt  as  if  she  could  defy  him — as  if  he  were  powerless 
to  make  inroads  on  such  vitality  and  health  and  loveliness  as  she 
possessed.  Then  she  thought  of  the  civil  things  which  Mr. 
Penywern  and  Lord  Charles  had  said  that  afternoon.  They  had 
paid  her  enough  compliments  to  turn  her  silly  little  head.  Only 
it  wasn't  turned.  Of  course  she  knew  that  she  was  pretty,  but 
she  meant  to  be  very  prudent  and  sensible.  And  as  to  fine- 
sounding  speeches,  she  did  not  believe  them  quite  all.  She  only 
believed  a  little,  but  that  little  was  extremely  pleasant  to  recall, 
and  caused  smile  after  smile  to  ripple  over  her  face,  as  she  con- 
tinued to  gaze  at  the  slim  white  figure  depicted  in  the  looking- 
glass,  with  its  shapely  auburn  head  and  exquisite  colouring.  She 
was  artistic  enough  to  appreciate  the  latter,  and  woman  enough 
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to  delight  in  the  fit  of  the  new  gown,  which  made  her  waist  look 
very  nearly  a  whole  inch  smaller  than  usual. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  aloud,  surveying  the  tout  ensemble  with  a  com- 
placent glance,  and  dashing  a  few  drops  of  eau  de  Cologne  over 
her  lace  pocket-handkerchief,  "  Til  do.  After  all,  there  is  nothing 
like  a  becoming  frock,  to  put  one  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind.  It 
gives  a  girl  confidence,  places  her  on  a  level  with  her  neighbours, 
and  takes  away  that  odious  sensation  of  awkwardness  and  in- 
feriority, which  I  defy  any  woman  not  to  experience  who  is  con- 
scious of  crooked  seams  or  a  wrinkled  back.  To-night,"  and  she 
advanced  her  warm,  young  face  quite  close  to  the  cold  one  in  the 
mirror,  "  I  sha'n't  mind  who  sees  me.  I  wonder  who  will — I  won- 
der if  I  shall  meet  anybody  nice." 

Her  ruminations  were  here  disturbed  by  her  parents'  voices, 
impatiently  calling  on  her  to  descend.  Snatching  up  a  light 
evening  wrap,  she  tripped  downstairs,  quite  reluctant  to  say  good- 
bye to  the  young  lady  of  the  glass. 

"  By  Jingo  !  "  exclaimed  her  father  when  she  appeared,  eyeing 
her  approvingly  from  top  to  toe.  "  You're  uncommonly  smart. 
Miss  Hetty.  May  I  make  so  bold  as  to  ask,  if  all  that  finery  is 
intended  to  captivate  his  lordship  ?  " 

"It's  not  intended  to  captivate  anybody  in  particular,"  she 
replied,  with  a  pout  of  her  full,  red  lips. 

"  Ah,"  he  chuckled,  wagging  his  head  from  side  to  side  in  a 
knowing  fashion.  "  Don't  tell  me.  I  know  better  than  that. 
Nice  young  man,  quite  the  gentleman,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
eh,  Hetty?" 

"  I  haven't  the  least  idea  who  you  are  talking  about,"  she  said, 
with  her  nose  well  up  in  the  air,  though  the  warm  blush  on  her 
cheek  directly  contradicted  the  statement. 

"Oh,  no,  of  course  not;  of  course  not.  That's  quite  as  it 
should  be.  We  like  our  young  women  to  be  modest,  and  uncon- 
scious of  their  own  charms.  By  all  means  preserve  those  excellent, 
but  rare,  maidenly  qualities  intact  as  long  as  you  can,  my  child. 
They  are  very  sweet  and  very  attractive.  It  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  see  that  you  possess  them  in  so  remarkable  a  degree. 
And  so  you  mean  to  enjoy  yourself  to-night  with  the  young  lord, 
eh,  Hetty?" 

"  I  certainly  mean  to  enjoy  myself  if  I  can,  but  not  more  with 
the  young  lord,  as  you  call  him,  than  with  anybody  else.     He's 
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too  ugly/'  she  added,  by  way  of  giving  vent  to  the  irritation  pro- 
duced by  her  father's  confident  tone. 

"  Too  ugly ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Ha,  ha  !  I  like  that.  There 
never  was  a  man  bom  yet  too  ugly  to  be  converted  into  a  husband, 
at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the  ladies.  They'd  marry  a  scarecrow 
if  he  were  dressed  in  masculine  garments." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you,"  said  Hetty.  "  Men  may  flatter 
themselves  that  we're  all  ready  to  jump  down  their  throats,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we're  not.  Most  of  us  like  size,  and  most  of 
us  like  looks." 

"  Capital,"  laughed  Mr.  Davidson  in  reply.  "  Hetty,  Hetty, 
what  a  rare  little  hypocrite  you  are.  The  tricks  of  your  sex  come 
quite  familiarly  to  you.  You're  as  well  up  in  them  as  a  finished 
coquette." 

"What  tricks?  I  don't  understand  you,"  she  rejoined,  with 
grave  displeasure. 

"You  understand  sufficiently  for  every  reasonable  purpose. 
Go  on  as  you  are  doing.  It's  not  half  a  bad  plan,  to  begin  by 
pretending  you  don't  like  your  admirers.  It  puts  them  on  their 
mettle,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  makes  them  run  after  a  girl  all 
the  more.  Considering  that  you  are  still  in  your  teens,  your 
tactics  do  you  great  credit.  I'm  proud  of  you,  Hetty — yes,  upon 
my  word,  Fm  proud  of  you." 

"  Very  kind,  I'm  sure,"  she  said  sarcastically,  disliking  the  con- 
versation intensely,  and  wishing  it  would  end. 

Mrs.  Davidson  came  to  the  rescue.  Nobody  had  praised  her 
toilette,  and  yet  she  had  on  her  best  moire  antique,  and  the  bon- 
net with  the  yellow  ribbons. 

"Now,  John,"  she  said  tartly,  "when  you've  quite  done  admir- 
ing your  daughter,  and  making  a  fool  of  her  to  her  face,  we  may 
as  well  start.  It's  just  seven  o'clock,  and  it  will  be  half-past  by 
the  time  we  get  dinner." 

The  mention  of  that  important  meal  succeeded  in  diverting  the 
current  of  Mr.  Davidson's  thoughts.  He  took  up  his  hat  and 
stick,  and  preceded  his  female  belongings  down  the  stairs.  It 
was  a  lovely  summer's  evening,  balmy  and  still ;  and  although 
royalty  did  not  again  honour  Herr  Goldmann  with  its  presence, 
in  the  garden  of  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe,  matters  passed  off  very 
satisfactorily.  The  cooking  was  good,  the  wine,  if  not  first-rate, 
very  passable,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davidson,  after  doing  ample 
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justice  to  both,  even  went  the  length  of  admitting,  that  really, 
for  a  foreign  place,  Homburg  was  a  good  deal  better  than  they 
had  expected. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Mrs.  Davidson,  "  it's  almost  like  an  English 
town.  One  hears  nothing  but  one's  native  tongue  talked,  which 
is  most  comforting,  and  makes  one  feel  at  home.  Those  out- 
landish languages  are  awful.  I  can't  endure  them.  It's  extra- 
ordinary to  me,  why  everybody  can't  talk  English." 

"  They  do  pretty  well  here,"  answered  Mr.  Davidson.  "  Even 
the  shop  people  and  the  girls  at  the  wells  have  contrived  to  pick 
up  a  smattering.  I  thought  when  I  came,  that  I  should  have 
hated  being  stuck  down  in  a  little  foreign  town,  for  four  or  five 
weeks,  but  I'm  beginning  to  think  now  that  I  shall  like  it,  and 
really  believe  I'm  feeling  better  already." 

The  truth  was,  the  old  couple  were  amused  ;  and  being  amused, 
they  were  both  in  an  unusually  good  humour,  and  inclined  to 
look  at  things  in  general  from  a  rose-tinted  point  of  view.  The 
lady  was  exalted  by  prospects  of  social  advancement,  due  to  the 
proper  appreciation  of  merit ;  the  gentleman  centred  his  hopes  in 
his  blooming  young  daughter,  and  confidently  looked  forward, 
through  her  instrumentality,  to  achieving  distinction. 

Hetty,  for  her  part,  found  the  dinner  both  dull  and  tedious. 
Even  the  furtive  glances  of  a  pallid  youth,  seated  at  the  next 
table,  failed  to  render  it  otherwise.  But  the  prospect  of  a  most 
delightful  and  exciting  evening  consoled  her  for  any  present 
innuiy  and  even  fortified  her  sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  appear 
to  take  a  fitting  interest  in  the  conversation  of  her  parents. 
Change  of  scene  had  shaken  the  whole  party  out  of  their 
accustomed  groove,  and  done  them  a  lot  of  good,  rubbing  down 
angles  and  reducing  friction,  now  that  the  fatigue  produced  by 
the  voyage  had  begun  to  disappear.  The  sense  of  novelty  was 
just  in  its  pleasantest  stage.  Custom  had  not  yet  commenced  to 
destroy  it.  When  dinner  was  over,  our  friends  repaired  to  the 
Kursaal  garden,  where,  according  to  Miss  Dawkins'  strict  injunc- 
tions, they  took  seats  on  the  Terrace,  and  there  awaited  the 
arrival  of  that  young  lady  and  her  party.  The  Terrace  was 
already  pretty  full,  and  people  were  marching  up  and  down  it, 
with  the  solemnity  and  stiffness  which  appear  inseparable  from  a 
crowd.  Elderly  ladies  had  elderly  beaux  in  attendance,  whilst 
their  daughters  were  accompanied  by  youthful  cavaliers.     Both 
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apparently  enjoyed  themselves  after  their  fashion,  and  a  good 
deal  of  quiet  flirting  went  on  in  remote  corners,  and  sequestered 
nooks.  Meantime,  the  band  performed  at  intervals,  and  its  clear 
musical  strains  rang  out  through  the  still  air,  above  the  patter  of 
feet  and  murmur  of  voices.  The  sun  had  sunk  to  rest  behind  the 
rounded  tops  of  the  leafy  trees.  Those  on  the  western  side  of  the 
garden  stood  up  dark  and  solid  against  a  gorgeous  bank  of  rose- 
coloured  cloud,  their  sombre  outlines  contrasting  finely  with  the 
ruddy,  flame-illumined  heavens.  But  the  trees  opposite,  still 
catching  the  last  glittering  rays  of  the  setting  orb,  were  bathed  in 
a  flood  of  golden  light,  which  caused  them  to  shine  with  a  clear, 
yellow  brightness,  almost  dazzling  to  the  eye.  On  the  one  side 
was  sunshine,  on  the  other  shade.  Both  so  beautiful  in  their  way, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  know  which  to  admire  the  most  These 
gorgeous  effects  lasted  only  for  a  few  minutes.  As  one  looked, 
they  changed.  Slowly  but  surely  faded  the  glory  of  the  depart- 
ing day,  leaving  a  goft  and  tender  twilight  to  creep  over  the  bosom 
of  the  earth.  Then,  by  degrees,  the  sky  took  on  a  darker  tint, 
and  the  tree-tops  grew  less  sharp  of  outline,  and  the  grass  lost  its 
vivid  green  hue,  and  seemed  to  melt  into  the  mists  of  evening. 

And  as  Hetty  gazed  up  into  the  pure,  darkling  sky,  whilst  the 
weird  and  mystic  music  of  Wagner  flooded  her  ears  with  daring, 
yet  harmonious  chords,  there  stole  into  her  heart  a  strange  new 
feeling  of  awe,  accompanied  by  a  wonderful  sense  of  her  own 
littleness.  She  realized  the  largeness  and  breadth  of  Nature,  the 
comparative  insignificance  of  human  life  with  all  its  wild  strivings 
and  longings.  The  still  serenity  of  night  descended  upon  her 
spirit,  and,  whilst  the  charm  lasted,  rendered  it  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  sweet  and  ennobling  influences.  Her  calm  was  broken 
by  that  curious  consciousness,  which  never  fails  to  warn  us  when 
we  are  the  object  of  another*s  close  scrutiny.  Impelled  by  some 
magnetic  current,  Hetty  withdrew  her  eyes  from  the  vaulted  sky, 
and  turned  them  on  a  group  of  people,  who  had  come  to  a  halt 
immediately  in  front  of  the  seats  which  she  and  her  parents 
occupied.  They  encountered  the  ardent  and  admiring  gaze  of  a 
young  German  officer,  who,  with  a  comrade,  was  standing  talking 
to  a  couple  of  ladies.  He  was  a  tall,  athletic  and  magnificently 
made  man.  His  tightly-fitting  dark  uniform,  with  its  red  facings 
and  gilt  buttons,  set  off  his  muscular  figure,  flat  back,  and  strong 
square  shoulders  to  advantage.     Much  drill  had  rendered  him  as 
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upright  as  a  poplar,  and  given  him  that  manly  and  martial  air 
which  most  women  and  all  girls  worship.  His  hair  was  flaxen, 
cropped  very  short,  and  of  a  tint  so  light  as  to  look  almost  white. 
His  eyes  were  steely  blue,  keen  and  charged  with  electricity,  and 
his  fair,  florid  complexion  betrayed  good  animal  health  and  spirits. 
He  wore  his  cap  jauntily  on  one  side,  and  towered  about  half  a 
foot  over  his  companion,  who,  although  also  in  uniform,  looked 
quite  little  and  insignificant  compared  with  this  splendid  speci- 
men of  Teutonic  manhood.  While  speaking  to  the  ladies,  he 
never  took  his  eyes  off  Hetty  ;  nor  for  some  time  was  she  able  to 
withdraw  hers  from  his  bold,  admiring  glance.  It  seemed  to 
penetrate  to  the  innermost  depths  of  her  being,  and  exercised  a 
strange  and  unaccountable  mastery  over  her. 

He  was  divinely  handsome.  Captain  Spriggs,  whose  image 
she  had  for  weeks  past  secretly  cherished,  could  not  compare 
with  him  in  any  way.  What  muscles,  what  limbs,  what  sinews  ! 
They  were  a  tower  of  strength.  How  formidable  they  must  be 
in  war.  No  wonder  the  Germans  were  a  conquering  race  if  they 
possessed  such  soldiers  as  these.  His  physical  beauty  thrilled 
her,  as  the  solemn  sky  had  done  only  a  few  moments  before,  but 
in  a  different  and  more  disturbing  fashion.  A  little  shiver  of 
disappointment  ran  through  her  frame,  when  the  two  officers, 
doffing  their  caps  to  the  ladies,  moved  on. 

Who  could  he  be  ?  She  would  give  anything  to  know,  and 
would  he  come  back  again  and  look  at  her  as  he  passed,  with 
those  clear  blue  eyes  of  his?  She  hoped  so,  and  impatiently 
longed  for  his  return.  Was  this  pure  vanity  on  her  part  ?  No, 
for  the  young  man  who  had  stared  at  her  during  dinner  had 
produced  no  similar  impression.  She  remembered  the  fact  with 
triumph ;  for  it  clearly  established  in  her  own  mind  that  she  was 
not  merely  a  silly  school-girl,  ready  to  prostrate  herself  before  the 
first  man  who  displayed  his  admiration.  No  one  could  have  been 
more  civil  than  Lord  Charles  or  Mr.  Penywem,  when  they  went 
that  little  walk  together,  but  all  their  pretty  speeches  had  not 
made  her  feel  so  queer  as  did  the  German  officer.  If  it  were 
Love,  really  Love?  Oh!  wouldn't  it  be  funny?  This  was  the 
conclusion  at  which  Hetty  had  arrived,  when  her  thoughts  were 
diverted  from  so  highly  dangerous  a  channel  by  the  appearance 
of  Mrs.  Northcote  and  Miss  Dawkins,  with  Lord  Charles  and 
Mr.   Penywern  in   tow.      Amelia  swooped    down   upon   them, 
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something  like  a  clear-sighted  hawk,  who  perceives  its  prey  from 
afar. 

"  Good  evening,"  she  said  cheerily.  "  Isn't  it  a  heavenly  night 
— the  sort  of  night  to  set  one  dreaming  about  all  kinds  of 
romantic  rubbish.  My  aunt  here,  has  been  quite  sentimental 
as  we  walked  along,  recalling  the  days  of  her  youth,  and  her 
courtship,  and  I  don't  know  what  all.  I  had  to  call  her  to 
order." 

"  Nonsense,  Milly,"  interposed  Mrs.  Northcote  mildly.  "  You 
say  Fm  sentimental  so  as  not  to  betray  yourself." 

"  Ha,  ha,"  laughed  Amelia.  "  I  don't  think  anyone  would  give 
me  credit  for  much  sentiment." 

"  I  would,"  said  Mr.  Penywern  in  an  undertone,  meant  only 
for  her  ears.  "  You  pretend  to  be  impervious,  but  you're  not  a 
bit  so  really." 

"  You  hold  that  opinion  because  you  know  nothing  about  it," 
she  said,  with  a  pleased  smile,  dropping  her  voice  as  she  spoke. 
Then  in  a  higher  key  she  resumed.  "I  say,  good  people,  do 
you  know  that  you  will  see  the  Kursaal  garden  in  all  its  glory  to- 
night ?  There  is  to  be  a  grand  illumination,  fireworks,  and  a 
torchlight  procession  in  honour  of  the  departing  regiment." 

Hetty's  heart  sank  at  her  words. 

"  Is  the — is  the  regiment  going  away  ?  "  she  asked,  timidly. 

"  Yes,  almost  immediately.  The  officers,  poor  things,  are  in- 
consolable. They  can't  bear  leaving  their  beloved  Homburg  in 
the  height  of  the  season,  or  saying  good-bye  to  the  English  and 
American  sweethearts  with  whom  they  don't  flirt." 

"When  do  they  leave?"  inquired  Hetty,  trying  not  to  let 
Amelia  perceive  her  disappointment. 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow,  I  believe.  By-the-bye,  that  reminds 
me — I  met  Herr  Von  Kessler  and  little  Fritz  Schreiber  just 
before  I  joined  you.  Von  Kessler  is  in  the  seventh  Heaven  of 
delight.  He  has  served  his  time,  and  has  just  been  presented  by 
the  Government  with  some  minor  appointment — I  could  not 
quite  make  out  what — which  will  keep  him  in  Homburg  for  the 
next  two  or  three  years  to  come.  By-the-way,  Hetty,  he  must 
have  chanced  across  you  somewhere  or  other,  for  he  is  raving 
mad  about  the  beautiful  new  English  *  Mees,'  with  the  hair  like 
gold,  and  the  face  like  a  flower.  This  very  graphic  description 
answers  to  no  one  else,  for  the  majority  of  us  do  not  carry  our 
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fortunes  on  our  heads,  and  our  faces  are  certainly  not  very 
flower-like." 

Hetty  turned  crimson  from  throat  to  brow. 

" Is  he — is  he  very  tall?"  she  stammered. 

"  Yes,  immensely.     We  have  christened  him  the  Giant." 

"  And  handsome  ?  " 

"  Well,  that  depends  entirely  upon  taste.  He's  too  like  a  white 
negro  to  suit  mine.  But  then,"  with  a  swift  glance  at  North, 
who  was  standing  close  by,  "  I  prefer  dark  men.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  the  fashion  to  admire  Von  Kessler,  and  most  of  the  women 
here  rave  about  him,  so  Tm  told." 

"I — I  must  say  I  thought  him  good-looking,"  said  Hetty, 
deprecatingly,  as  if  apologizing  for  her  standard  of  masculine 
beauty  differing  from  Amelia's.  "  I  don't  mean  exactly  that  his 
face  is  so  handsome,  but  he  has  such  a  splendid  figure,  and 
altogether,  looks  such  a  thorough  man." 

Amelia  turned,  and  regarded  her  friend  with  good-humoured 
contempt. 

"  Hetty,"  she  said,  "  you're  a  little  goose.  I  have  gone  through 
all  that  kind  of  thing,  love  at  first  sight,  etc.,  etc.,  myself.  And 
my  experience  is  that  it  always  ends  in  one's  committing  some  act 
of  folly  which  one  is  sure  to  regret  in  one's  soberer  moments. 
When  I  first  came  out,  I  fancied  I  was  enamoured  of  a  curate — 
a  little,  undersized,  weak-voiced  curate,  with  nothing  but  his 
salary  to  live  upon.  We  were  engaged  for  a  whole  day.  My 
dear,  that  day  sufficed  to  disillusion  me.  When  he  kissed  me, 
when  he  talked  to  me  as  his  own,  about  how  happy  we  should  be 
in  a  couple  of  badly-furnished  rooms,  with  nothing  to  do,  and 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing  to  eat,  it  was  wonderful  how  my 
fever  cooled.  I  began  to  see  flaws  in  my  divinity,  then  to  pick 
holes  in  him,  and  he  in  me.  When  we  reached  that  stage,  we 
quarrelled,  and  I  never  was  more  glad  of  anything  in  my  life. 
However,  it  was  an  experience,  and  one  which  did  me  good." 

"  A  very  amusing  story,"  said  Hetty,  with  a  show  of  bravado. 
"  But  why  do  you  tell  it  to  me  ?  " 

"  Only  to  point  a  moral.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  do  so,  but 
still  it  does  no  harm.  You're  a  little  bit  smitten  with  Karl  Von 
Kessler.  No,  don't  attempt  to  deny  it  It's  as  clear  as  the  day. 
But  whatever  you  do,  don't  fall  in  love  with  him.  His  income  is 
seventy  pounds  a  year,  all  told,  and  he's  the  most  arrant  flirt  on 
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the  face  of  this  earth.  He's  very  quiet,  and  doesn't  say  much. 
He  is  too  big  to  be  burdened  by  many  brains,  but  he  has  a  way 
with  him,  nevertheless.  Added  to  this  he  waltzes  divinely,  and 
always  makes  his  partner  look  nice.  But  be  warned  by  me. 
Don't  lose  your  heart  to  him,  for  if  he  is  a  beau  garqon,  report 
says  and,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  says  truly,  that  he  is  also  a 
mauvais  ^ujeV^ 


{To  be  conttnuea,) 


By  BARBARA  HUTTON  (Mrs.  Hawtrey  Alexander), 
Author  of  "  Tales  of  the  White  Cockades,"  etc.,  etc. 

PART  II. 

Whether  Symonds  Yat  was  so  called  because  it  was  part  of 
a  Roman  fortification,  or  merely,  which  is  more  probable,  by  a 
word  meaning  "  gate "  (some  private  gentlemen  having  of  old 
demanded  a  small  toll  to  travellers  passing  over  their  land) 
matters  little ;  and  is  a  question  that  has  never  been  authoritatively 
replied  to,  and  which  few  would  care  to  puzzle  their  brains  over 
in  the  lovely  woods  around,  above  them,  below,  on  every  side, 
and  through  which  a  good  walker  may  stroll  any  fine  day  from 
Monmouth  to  that  far-famed  spot.  The  meandering  Wye  flows, 
on  one  side  ;  clifiTs  and  splendid  timber  are  everywhere. 

Rather  does  one  wonder  how  nature  came  to  be  so  exquisitely 
beautiful.  Lovely  scenes  I  At  what  epoch  did  those  dark  forests 
of  spruce  and  pine  arise ;  when  did  the  deep  and  silent  sea  which 
rolled,  so  geologists  tell  us,  in  pre-historic  times,  go  back,  leaving 
us  those  rocks  and  dells  now  delighting  our  eyes  as  we  trudge 
on  along  a  path  of  three  miles'  length  ? 

Where  the  squirrel,the  rabbit  and  the  many  feathered  tribes  now 
abound,  did  the  snow  ever  melt  on  the  ice-clad  gloomy  mountains, 
or  did  they  frown,  all  winter  long,  over  glades  through  which  the 
forest  ox,  that  huge  beast  larger  than  any  known  buffalo,  stalked, 
with  bisons,  gigantic  horses,  foxes  and  wolves  ?  while  on  the  plains 
the  tailless  hare  may  have  roamed,  and  the  beavers  constructed 
their  dams  across  each  mountain  stream !  Science  cannot  tell  us 
when  that  great  convulsion  of  nature  took  place  that  made  our 
country  a  little  island,  the  ocean  dividing  us  from  the  larger 
continent  We  only  know  from  the  fossils  found  in  the  coal  mines 
and  limestone  and  the  animals*  bones  that  have  been  discovered, 
that  such  a  time  may  have  been,  when  the  shores  and  rivers  of 
South  and  North  Wales  must  have  been  different  to  what  they 
now  are. 

Still  we  love  to  think  our  more  immediate  ancestors  (if  we 
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have  any !)  looked  on  the  same  scenes  as  we  do  ;  so  after  gazing 
from  the  top  of  the  Yat  on  the  rich  meads  of  Herefordshire,  at 
Goodrich  Castle,  Huntsham  and  Ross,  we  turn  our  thoughts  to 
the  Forest  of  Dean,  or  as  it  was  called  formerly,  Dene.  The  forest 
traditions,  habits  and  customs  were  very  interesting,  from  King 
Henry's  days,  when,  to  aid  him  in  his  final  struggle  with 
Llewelyn,  he  called  on  John  of  Monmouth  to  send  him  twenty 
good  miners  from  "  his  forest  of  Dene." 

In  those  days  but  few  probably  of  the  foresters  spoke  English. 
Norman -French  was  the  language  of  their  conquerors,  the  lords 
of  the  Marches,  Welsh  or  British  their  own.  Now  you  seldom 
hear  Welsh  spoken  in  Wye-land.  You  may  roam  miles,  from  the 
Wye  to  the  Severn,  and  not  meet  with  the  answer,  "  Dim 
Saisenaeg "  (no  English) ;  an  answer  which,  when  Carlyle  was 
on  a  visit  to  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  provoked  the  old  philoso- 
pher to  exclaim — 

"  Then  the  first  thing  I  think  that  the  poor  bodies  have  to  do 
is  to  learn  English'^ 

These  three  chapters  can  only  speak  of  Gwent,  alias  Mon- 
mouthshire, or  that  part  of  Gloucestershire  divided  from  the  latter 
county  by  the  Wye.  If  it  took  a  wider  range  back  to  where  the 
river  rises  on  the  summit  of  Plinlimmon,  flowing  on  through 
Radnorshire  and  Brecknockshire,  one  might  find  more  Welsh 
spoken  in  those  more  northern  parts.  Intensely  national,  the 
Welsh  have  clung  to  their  language,  though  practically  it  has 
become  a  dead  one.  Those  who  can  read  and  speak  it,  describe 
Kymraeg  (the  Welsh  language)  as  copious  and  harmonious,  but 
not  a  tongue  capable  of  expressing  to  their  utmost  limits  human 
emotions  or  intellectual  aspirations.  The  Kymry  maintain  that 
their  language  possesses  rich  literary  treasures  that  will  prevent 
its  ever  being  entirely  forgotten.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Carlyle  was 
right ;  improvement  is  at  a  standstill  till,  like  the  Norman-French 
once  spoken  in  Wales,  Welsh  becomes  a  thing  of  the  past  and 
with  the  power  of  speaking  English  comes  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing more  extended  knowledge  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  By 
nature  enthusiastic,  imaginative  and  poetical,  the  Welsh  are 
much  addicted  to  the  study  of  theology.  I  must  confess  that  as 
far  as  I  can  judge  it  has  not  (the  study  of  theology,  I  mean)  had 
much  effect  on  their  prejudices  and  impulses,  nor  in  making  them 
temperate,  chaste,  truthful  and  just.     The  amount  of  Dissent  in 
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Wales  is  great ;  as  a  rule  they  appear  religious  by  theory  only. 
Their  want  of  truth  and  fair  dealing  is  remarkable.  The  modern 
Welshman  still  possesses  that  personal  and  family  pride  that  the 
bards  of  old  nursed  and  fostered  in  the  breasts  of  the  Kymry  of 
their  time. 

They  study  heraldry  and  look  up  their  pedigrees  in  a  wonder- 
ful manner.  They  are  credulous  and  uncritical  in  accepting  old 
fictions  about  their  race  ;  anything  that  exalts  the  Kymro  but 
degrades  the  Saxon  in  past  history  is  true,  but  anything  not 
contributing  to  the  renown  of  Wales,  false. 

Years  before  I  ever  lived  in  Wye-land  I  knew  what  Welsh 
pride  was.  I  became  intimate  while  living  in  an  old  chateau  in 
Switzerland  with  an  English  barrister  and  his  family  who  had 
settled  for  many  years  in  Germany.  In  those  days  (1868)  much 
more  even  than  now,  there  was  great  class  distinction  in  Bavaria 
and  Austria.  Those  who  were  and  those  who  were  not  noble, 
that  is  in  one  sense  "  gentle,"  were  the  only  two  grades  recognized 
by  German  society  in  those  days. 

My  friend,  a  very  clever  man,  was  mad  on  the  subject  of 
pedigrees.  He  spoke  of  his  family  having  "  come  in  with  the 
Conqueror  "  (which  they  appear  to  have  done  in  a  left-handed 
way),  and  assuming  that  he  might  class  himself  among  those 
of  his  neighbours  who  were  "  noble,"  adopted  the  "  de  "  or  "  von  " 
before  a  somewhat  plebeian  name. 

The  Germans  were  immensely  impressed,  and  his  family  grew 
up  impregnated  with  the  idea  that  they  were  of  very  ancient 
lineage. 

This  eccentric  old  gentleman  died,  and  his  daughter,  then 
a  woman  of  thirty,  came  over  to  England  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life.  Having  a  little  spare  time  on  her  hands,  she  went  to  the 
British  Museum,  to  find  out  by  a  study  of  old  parchments  a 
missing  link  in  her  pedigree  that  connected  her  with  Charlemagne, 
from  whom  she  believed  herself  to  be  descended  on  the  male 
side. 

She  was  not  young,  nor  pretty,  nor  rich,  but  kindred  spirits 
find  each  other  out  even  in  the  reading-room  of  a  museum. 
While  poring  over  extinct  peerages,  she  met  a  gentleman  who 
had  recently  become  a  widower.     My  friend,  too,  was  single. 

He  was  tracing  out  his  genealogical  tree  from  Charlemagne  on 
^^  female  side,  and  from  some  Welsh  prince  on  the  male. 
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Need  I  say — they  united  the  lines ;  but  his  insupportable 
bumptiousness  on  the  question  of  family  was  so  great  that — ^with 
sorrow  T  own  it — I  bore  his  departure  some  years  ago  to  a  better 
world  with  fortitude.  I  wonder  if  his  Welsh  relations  "up 
there  "  were  glad  to  see  him  ? 

With  characteristic  national  pride  I  have  even  heard  Welsh 
f)eople  speak  of  their  "  independence  "  having  been  destroyed  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  forgetting  that  it  is  open  to  them  to 
revive  the  past  glories  of  Welsh  history  by  accepting  the  share 
that  their  Saxon  neighbours  offer  them  in  paths  of  action  and 
distinction. 

When  Welsh  people  have  been  long  settled  in  England,  and 
only  their  names  proclaim  their  race,  their  qualities  are  often 
generous,  and  they  have  frequently  developed  into  most  open- 
handed  and  self-sacrificing  people,  so  that  the  prejudices  of  a 
genuine  "  Taffy "  may  be  mainly  set  down  to  the  isolation 
consequent  on  the  absence  of  secular  information,  when  the  only 
knowledge  he  can  have  is  by  means  of  the  limited  literature  of 
the  Welsh  tongue.  However,  no  doubt  in  a  few  years  English 
will  be  the  common  language  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  North  and 
South  Wales. 

The  bards  of  Wales  nourished  and  displayed  the  poetical 
faculties  of  the  Welshmen  in  olden  times.  There  is  an  old 
Greek  myth  of  the  Hyperboreans,  related  by  Diodorus  the 
Sicilian,  that  might  well  describe  Wales  as  it  was  in  former  days. 
He  describes  an  island  as  large  as  Sicily  stretching  towards  the 
north.  Its  inhabitants  were  called  "  Hyperboreans,  because  their 
island  was  more  remote  from  the  wind  that  we  call  Boreas  '*  than 
the  Sicilians  were.  The  soil  of  the  island,  the  myth  goes  on  to 
say,  was  rich,  its  climate  favourable.  There  were  two  harvests 
every  year,  the  moon  seemed  near  the  earth  and  to  "  have  hills  on 
it,"  and  Apollo  was  the  chief  god  the  inhabitants  worshipped. 
The  bards  were  Apollo's  priests  and  sang  hymns  to  him  accom- 
panied by  the  sound  of  Uieir  harps,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
island  was  a  city,  sacred  to  their  divinity,  chiefly  inhabited  by 
harpers.  "  Every  year  Apollo  visits  this  city,"  said  the  legend, 
"and  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades, 
expresses  his  satisfaction  at  his  own  exploits  by  dances  and  by 
playing  on  the  harp." 

Leaving  these  fanciful  legends,  "  revenons   i  nos   moutons  " 
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— the  "  moutons  "  being  the  Forest  of  Dean.  The  origin  of  its 
name  is  obscure.  Some  authorities  say  that  it  is  derived  from 
the  Saxon  word  "  dene,"  meaning  "  dale  "  or  "  den,"  or  others,  the 
imaginative  Giraldus  among  them,  from  the  Danes  taking  shelter 
in  its  glades,  when  they  were  molested  by  their  enemies,  or  from 
the  word  "  Arden,"  the  name  that  the  Gauls  and  Britons  applied 
to  great  forests.  And  assuredly  the  Forest  of  Dean  is  a  great 
wood.  The  particular  district  called  by  that  name  is  that  part  of 
Gloucestershire  that  is  bounded  by  the  rivers  Severn  and  Wye. 

Its  principal  Druidical  rock  is  the  Buckstone,  which  used  to 
tower  above  the  Wye  on  the  Gloucestershire  side.  I  say  "  used," 
as  it  is  no  longer  as  visible  from  the  banks  of  the  Wye  as 
formerly.  It  is  a  huge  mass  of  rock  that  is  poised  on  the  top  of 
that  loveliest  of  hills,  exquisite  Staunton !  There  are  people 
credulous  enough  to  say  it  can  be  seen  from  Ross,  nine  miles  off; 
but  they  who  see  it  must  have  very  young  eyes.  Whether  its 
name,  Buckstone,  came  from  the  deer  who  shelter  in  storms 
beneath  the  gigantic  mass — a  thousand  feet  high — is  also  mythi- 
cal, as  well  as  the  idea  that  in  olden  times  the  Druids  sacrificed 
near  its  base.  It  is  flat  on  the  top,  and  used  to  rock — but  alas ! 
does  so  no  longer. 

A  party  of  tourists,  actors  from  Monmouth,  accidentally  upset 
it  in  1884.  It  was  replaced  in  its  original  position  the  following 
year  at  very  considerable  expense,  the  weight  being  very  enormous 
and  the  stone  having  rolled  down  some  way,  but  it  rocks  no  more. 
The  view  from  the  Buckstone  is  a  thing  to  see,  and  never  forget. 
Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up  near  the  centre  of  the  forest,  at 
a  place  called  Crabtree  Hill,  and  there  are  ancient  iron  mines, 
which  we  will  refer  to  later  on.  The  remains  of  Roman  camps 
are  traceable,  but  one  must  leave  that  portion  of  the  forest  to 
those  who  love  archaeology,  for  the  subject  is  too  vast  for  a 
magazine  paper.  That  it  was  a  favourite  hunting-field  we  know, 
because  William  the  Conqueror  was  engaged  in  the  chase  there 
when  he  heard  that  the  Danes  were  in  Yorkshire.  The  miners 
of  the  forest  iron  and  coal  works  no  doubt  originally  got  their 
"  customes  and  franchise  "  from  some  monarch,  presumably  the 
Conqueror,  when  on  a  hunting  expedition  within  its  limits. 

The  laws  and  privileges  of  the  miners  were  peculiar,  and  appear 
to  date  from  as  early  a  period  as  the  Magna  Charta.  The  limits 
of  the  forest  were  altered  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  originally 
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the  miners  of  "  the  Forrest  of  Deane "  and  "  the  Castle  of  St. 
Briavels  "  were  between  Chepstow  Bridge  and  Gloucester  Bridge, 
Ross,  Ash,  Newent  and  Monmouth  Bridge,  and  as  far  beyond  as 
"the  blast  of  a  horn  or  the  voice  of  a  man  might  be  heard." 
Those  who  lived  in  the  forest,  and  possessed  the  "franchise" 
originally  granted  by  one  of  the  Edwards  (which  of  them  is  un- 
certain), subject  to  the  payment  of  a  third  part  to  the  king, 
might  dig  for  iron  where  they  chose.  The  king's  "gaveller" 
claimed  once  a  week  one  penny  from  each  miner,  and  a  royalty 
of  iron  and  coal  at  a  moderate  charge.  No  one  but  a  resident  in 
the  forest  could  "  visit  "  the  mines,  but  those  who  were  born  in 
the  limits  might  will  their  share  of  it  to  any  other  native,  had 
they  no  other  heirs  to  bequeath  it  to.  A  court  for  miners,  with 
a  jury  of  miners,  was  held  at  St.  Briavels  Castle,  who  took  the 
oath  with  a  holly  stick  in  the  hand. 

There  were  "  smiths  "  at  Caerleon,  Newport,  Trelleck  and 
Monmouth  who  manufactured  the  ore,  and  were  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  miners  of  the  forest.  From  time  out  of  mind  the 
miners  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  seem  to  have  had  privileges  peculiar 
to  themselves.  They  seem  to  have  been  also  a  brave  and  skilful 
race,  summoned  from  time  to  time  to  render  military  service, 
being  good  marksmen,  consequent  on  the  life  in  the  woods, 
where  the  chase  was  a  favourite  occupation,  good  sappers  and 
miners  from  the  nature  of  their  work  in  the  belly  of  the  earth. 

The  abbots  seem  to  have  known  the  worth  of  the  rivers,  with 
their  excellent  salmon  and  dainty  trout,  as  one  Bishop  of  Llandaff 
had  half  of  a  fishery  on  the  Wye,  near  Bigswear,  and  land  was 
held  under  various  tenures  by  the  Abbots  of  Gloucester  and  the 
Prior  of  Llanthony,  the  last-named  priest  paying  twopence  a 
year  for  two  hundred  and  seventy  acres  of  land — not  a  bad  bar- 
gain for  the  clergyman  !  Others  held  land  on  condition  of 
certain  services  with  the  bow  and  arrows  ;  all  might  have  timber 
for  their  own  use  with  certain  reservations.  Nothing  brings  the 
miners  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  in  a  more  realistic  way  to  the 
tourist's  eyes  than  a  visit  to  the  church  and  churchyard  of 
Newland,  which  is  beyond  the  Buckstone  in  Gloucestershire. 
Two  ecclesiastics  in  the  fourteenth  century  (1333)  disputed  over 
the  right  to  certain  iron  tithes  in  the  parish  of  Newland.  It  was 
settled  in  favour  of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  who  became  also 
patron  of  the  living.   Newland  Church  is  large,  with  a  fine  tower, 
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the  architecture  being  chiefly  that  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In 
the  churchyard  is  a  monument  to  Henry  the  Sixth's  bow-bearer, 
"  Wyrall."  The  weather  has  damaged  the  stone,  but  the  pious 
words,  "God  have  mercie,"  "hys  soule,"  are  still  legible,  while 
the  costume  is  perfect. 

The  village  of  Newland  is  picturesque,  and  when  seen  from  a 
field  that  was  formerly,  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  the  site 
of  a  large  mansion  called  High  Meadow  House,  seems  buried  in 
foliage,  so  grand  is  the  timber  in  that  part  The  old  mansion 
was  pulled  down  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  by  its 
owner.  Lord  Gage,  and  carted  off  to  build  another  home  nearer 
what  is  called  the  Double  View,  Braceland  House. 

The  last  owner  sold  the  site  in  1808  to  Government,  and 
offered  it  to  the  first  Duke  of  Wellington  instead  of  Strathfield- 
saye.  He  declined  the  offer  of  High  Meadow,  thinking  the  other 
place  nearer  "Town,"  and  "less  like  the  Pyrennees."  Near 
Newland,  on  the  left,  descending  the  road  to  Redbrook,  is 
a  very  old  oak  tree,  one  of  the  many  celebrated  pieces  of 
timber  in  the  forest.  The  largest  seems  to  be  "  the  king  of  the 
forest,"  or  the  "  crad  oak,"  near  English  Bicknor.  On  the  "  long 
hill  "  stands  another  splendid  oak  called  "  Jack  of  the  Yat."  It 
is  situated  nearer  Coleford  than  Mitcheldean,  and  is,  I  was  told, 
the  oldest  tree  in  the  forest.  It  is  a  very  lovely  walk  if  people 
are  not  that  "  mark  for  scorn  "  in  Gwent,  "  strangers."  In  that 
event  it  is  far  from  safe  to  wander  in  the  forest,  for  so  intricate 
are  its  glades  that  many  a  traveller  has  lost  his  way  among  them. 

The  chief  forester  in  Edward's  reign  had  one  very  useful  per- 
quisite attached  to  his  office.  He  might  claim,  every  six  weeks, 
a  bushel  of  coal  from  each  pit,  which  in  the  coin  of  those  days 
was  worth  twenty  pence.  The  wood  of  the  timber  in  the  forest 
has  ever  been  famed  for  its  hardness.  In  Elizabeth's  reign  there 
were  various  iron  works  pulled  down  in  order  to  preserve  the 
timber  for  shipping  purposes ;  and  the  Spaniards,  in  the  time  of 
the  Armada,  were  "  reported  "  to  have  had  their  "  eye  "  on  the 
wood  of  the  Forest  of  Dene.  The  miners,  from  ancient  times 
down  to  more  modern  days,  seem  always  to  have  felt  jealous 
of  intruders  on  their  rights. 

During  the  Great  Rebellion,  numerous  are  the  incidents  men- 
tioned of  the  Cavaliers,  as  well  as  the  Roundheads,  in  the  forest. 
Lord  Herbert,  the  Marquis  of  Worcester's  son,  marching  through 
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the  forest  in  1643  ^^  the  head  of  a  little  band  fitted  out  by  his 
father,  the  generous  owner  of  Raglan,  met  the  Roundheads  near 
Coleford,  a  disorderly  rabble  of  country  people  at  their  back. 
An  affray,  though  it  ended  well  for  the  Cavaliers,  proved  fatal  to 
one  of  their  generals, "  a  bold  man,"  who  was  shot  from  a  window 
in  Coleford.  One  wonders,  in  that  clean  but  very  quiet  little 
place,  that  such  wild  scenes  were  ever  acted  there.  Sir  William 
Waller,  when  he  retreated  from  Monmouth,  narrowly  escaped 
capture  in  the  forest  by  Prince  Maurice,  and  Sir  John  Winter, 
whose  house  was  situated  in  it  (a  very  resolute  Royalist),  burnt 
it  to  the  ground  rather  than  it  should  fall  into  parliamentary 
hands.  That  act  he  performed  when,  after  a  gallant  struggle,  he 
felt  the  game  was  played  out — the  king  beheaded,  loyalty  dead. 
He  fired  the  mansion  himself,  before  escaping  to  France. 

One  is  glad  to  hear  that  at  the  Restoration  this  gallant  and 
spirited  gentleman  got  his  lands  back,  and  was  able  to  re-visit  in 
peace  the  scenes  that  he  had  left  given  up  to  the  horrors  of  war. 
In  Pepys'  diary  is  a  mention  of  a  great  storm  that  had  blown 
down  more  than  one  thousand  oaks  and  beeches  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean.  Sir  John  got  a  grant  from  Government,  who  certainly 
owed  him  compensation  for  his  services,  and  we  hear  from  the 
same  delightful  old  gossip — Pepys — that  he  employed  five 
hundred  woodcutters  in  order  that  the  trees  in  the  forest,  that 
had  been  so  neglected  in  the  times  of  the  civil  wars,  might  not  die 
of  neglect.  A  good  deal  of  ill-feeling,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  aroused  against  this  same  felling  of  timber  and  Sir  John 
Winter.  More  stringent  grants  were  asked  for  and  given,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  regulating  the  felling  of  timber.  Sir  John 
Winter  may  have  deserved  compensation,  but  one  can  scarcely 
forgive  him  if  it  is  true  that  he  cut  down  ninety  thousand  oaks. 
This  may  account  for  the  absence  of  many  ancient  trees.  The 
holly  bushes  round  the  Speech-house,  it  is  said,  were  planted  in 
Charles  II.'s  reign,  though  near  the  Speech-house  there  is  an  old 
holly  that  must  be  older,  as  it  measures  eight  feet  round  its 
base. 

The  verderers,  who  were  anciently  the  forest  guardians,  pos- 
sessed, in  Canute's  reign,  unlimited  powers.  They  held  the  keys 
of  life  and  death,  punishing  trespassers  most  rigidly.  They  took 
charge  of  the  deer,  and  if  any  one  hunted  one  without  leave  the 
verderer  might  impose  a  fine  of  ten  shillings  (equivalent  in  value 
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to  our  twenty  pounds)  for  the  offence,  and  double  that  sum  if  the 
venison  was  taken  by  any  one  not  being  a  free  man  of  the  forest. 
All  the  deer  were  reserved  for  royalty;  but  a  verderer  might 
hunt  and  keep  one  buck  for  himself  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 
I  believe  that  the  office  of  verderers  still  exists,  without  any 
emolument  being  attached  to  their  duties. 

The  "  high  beeches "  are  beautiful  on  Coleford  "  Mead,"  and 
should  be  visited.  If  the  tourist  visits  the  Wye  in  late  summer 
or  early  autumn,  and  loves  the  flora  and  ferns  of  his  or  her  native 
land,  he  cannot  have  a  richer  treat  than  he  will  have  as  he  comes 
upon  beds  of  lovely  green  moss,  the  bracken  fern  on  every  side 
of  him  as  he  trudges  along  ;  arrested  every  moment  to  gaze  on 
some  exquisite  bit  of  scenery,  and  lingering  to  gather  of  the 
abundance  of  wild  flowers  over  hill  and  dale  of  Wye-land. 

There  is  one  great  drawback  to  a  visit  to  Wye-land,  that  the 
accommodation  is  execrable.  The  inhabitants  are  not  energetic, 
but  slow,  not  easily  moved  unless  influenced  by  self-hiterest. 
Progress  is  objected  to  ;  and  I  verily  believe  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants must  have  lived  in  the  days  of  Henry  V.,  they  are  so  pecu- 
liarly wedded  to  their  own  old  fashions. 

When  the  day  comes — which  it  will — when  better  hotels  and 
lodgings  replace  the  present  uncomfortable  ones,  and  the  step 
of  the  Saxon  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  the  tread  of  an  alien, 
perhaps  I  may  live  to  find  even  a  good  public  library  in  the  chief 
town  of  Wye-land,  where  a  limited  disorganized  Athenaeum, 
with  no  catalogue,  alone  represents  the  intellectual  part  of  "  Sleepy 
Hollow!" 

St  Briavels  Castle  was  the  place  where  all  disputes  respecting 
the  mines  were  settled,  because  the  "  Mine  Law  "  court  was  h^ld 
there.  One  of  the  Marquises  of  Worcester  was  constable  of  St. 
Briavels  in  the  reign  of  Charles  H.,  and  various  distinguished 
people  succeeded  him  in  the  office  later.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  a  great  many  changes  were  made  in  the  forest  laws,  and 
several  of  the  iron  works  were  destroyed  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  timber  ;  and  St.  Briavels  figures  in  the  annals  of 
those  days  as  the  scene  of  constant  "courts"  held  by  the 
governors  or  their  deputies. 

St.  Briavels  is  a  very  quaint  little  village  now,  and  the  ancient 
castle  is  in  ruins.  It  was  built  in  the  twelfth  century  by  one 
Fitzwalter,  an  Earl  of  Hereford  in  Henry  I.'s  reign.    Walter, 
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Earl  of  Hereford,  was  its  first  constable.  His  son  built  Flaxley 
Abbey.  King  John  paid  four  visits  to  the  castle,  one  while 
John  of  Monmouth  was  chief  constable.  It  is  west  of  Trelleck. 
The  castle  is  of  old  red  sandstone,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
gateway  is  in  ruins.  The  last  chief  constable  was  one  of  the 
Dukes  of  Beaufort,  but  in  1838  that  office  became  extinct,  and 
is  now  vested  in  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  who 
do  not  keep  the  castle  in  good  repair.  Courts  were  also  held 
at  the  Speech-house,  and  a  room  is  still  in  existence  there  where 
the  sittings  were  held,  although  the  chamber  is  modernized.  There 
were  stains  of  human  blood  at  one  corner  of  the  room,  which, 
falling  through  the  ceiling  from  the  wounds  of  a  poacher  im- 
prisoned in  the  apartment  above,  were  for  a  long  time  a  bloody 
record  that  could  not  be  washed  out.  Various  "  orders  "  were 
made  and  altered  up  to  the  reign  of  George  H.  regulating  the 
forest  laws  and  mines.  In  1795  the  peaceful  roads  of  the  forest 
were  the  scene  of  great  riots.  The  miners  objected  to  so  much 
com  being  taken  out  of  their  district  to  Bristol  during  the  war, 
as  they  considered  themselves  entitled  to  be  supplied  by  the 
farmers  in  return  for  the  fuel  they  provided  the  former  with. 
The  miners  had  just  cause  for  complaint,  as  the  scarcity  of 
com  in  those  days  was  so  great  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
that  Govemment  was  compelled  to  come  to  their  relief 

Lord  Nelson  not  only  visited  Monmouth  but  Ross  in  the  year 
1802.  The  hero  complained  of  the  number  of  hogs  who  were 
allowed  to  go  through  the  forest  in  the  autumn,  destroying  the 
trees.  The  little  quaint  church  at  Staunton,  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture, though  its  old  font  is  evidently  Saxon,  is  extremely  well 
worth  a  visit.  In  Edward  I.'s  reign  the  estate  in  that  portion  of 
the  forest  belonged  to  John  de  Staunton,  who  held  it  from  the 
king,  rendering  in  return  the  service  of  carrying  his  royal  bow 
and  arrows  when  the  monarch  hunted  in  the  forest  glens.  In 
1 83 1  a  commission  composed  of  several  county  gentlemen  to 
inquire  into  matters  at  St.  Briavels  was  formed,  and  among 
other  points  elucidated  was  one  that  gives  a  sad  interest  to  the 
old  castle,  in  addition  to  its  other  ancient  history. 

It  was  used  as  a  prison  for  debtors,  and  the  "  sorrowful  sighing 
of  the  prisoner "  must  often  have  mingled  with  the  fresh  breezes 
on  the  Castle  Hill,  till  St.  Briavels  was  abolished  as  a  place  for 
such  culprits. 
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The  aborigines  of  the  forest  were  the  Silures,  a  Celtic  race. 
The  foresters,  skilful  archers  and  good  miners,  were  a  peculiar 
set  of  people,  but  good  subjects  as  a  rule  to  the  successive 
governments  ruling  over  their  country.  They  took  no  part  in 
the  Chartist  riots,  and  would  not  listen  to  their  delegates. 

The  religious  belief  of  the  foresters  is  mixed.  A  great  deal 
of  good  work  has  been  done  to  improve  the  population  by 
the  efforts  of  many  excellent  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  almost  every  form  of  Dissent  is  represented 
among  the  miners  and  foresters.  No  doubt  with  so  many 
efforts  made  in  their  behalf,  the  moral  condition  of  the 
people  who  live  there  will  greatly  progress,  and  their  lives  be 
more  in  unison  with  the  natural  beauties  of  the  places  in  which 
their  "lines  are  cast."  Leaving  that  serious  question,  I  must 
name  the^^r^^  of  Wye-land,  which  is  very  varied  and  beautiful. 
No  less  rich  is  its  fauna.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see 
a  stoat  as  one  drives  along  the  richly- wooded  lanes  run  across 
the  road  in  front  of  the  horse  ;  foxes  are  to  be  seen,  badgers, 
weasels,  ferrets.  The  rat  may  be  found  at  the  side  of  the  Wye, 
otters  in  its  brooks,  moles,  rabbits  and  hares.  It  was  the  greatest 
amusement  to  me  as  an  early  riser  to  watch  the  birds  about  my 
country  home,  which  was  at  that  time  on  the  top  of  such  a  steep 
hill  near  the  Wye,  How  my  feathered  friends  darted  about  the 
roof  in  the  early  morning — the  swallows,  swifts,  the  robin  red- 
breasts, thrushes,  blackbirds,  wrens  and  chaffinches.  I  knew 
them  all,  as  they  flew  in  and  about  the  garden,  over  the  wych 
elm,  beeches  and  tall  oaks  in  the  sloping  meadows  beyond. 
The  cawing  of  the  rooks  and  the  sound  of  the  shepherd's  voice 
calling  to  his  flock  as  the  shadows  lengthened  were  all  sounds 
that  soothed  the  tired  nerves  that  were  seeking,  what  they  found 
in  Wye-land,  perfect  rest. 

The  excursions  are  delightful  and  endless,  but  a  little  pony 
carriage  can  be  cheaply  hired.  Before  seeing  the  far  grander 
ruins  of  Tintern,  no  one  should  omit  to  visit  Flaxley  Abbey,  which 
is  within  a  walk  from  the  Speech-house.  It  possesses  interest  to 
the  lovers  of  ancient  places,  as  it  was  once  a  monastery,  founded 
by  the  white-robed  brothers  of  the  Cistercian  Order.  It  is  now 
a  private  residence,  belonging  to  the  representatives  of  the  family 
to  whom  it  was  given  when  the  monasteries  were  dissolved.  It 
was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  about  1 140,  in  Stephen's  reign. 
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by  a  brother  of  one  of  the  Earls  of  Hereford,  who  was  killed  on 
the  site  of  the  "  Abbay  "  while  out  hunting  by  an  accidental  wound 
given  by  a  bow  and  arrow.  The  view  is  lovely  from  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  a  little  distant  from  the  abbey.  The  green  meadow  in  front 
of  the  house  was  once  a  pond,  from  which  the  brothers  got  their 
trout  and  eels,  though  in  the  Wye  the  salmon  and  lamprey  were 
no  doubt  caught  to  provide  "  Lenten  fare  "  for  the  monks.  Robert 
de  Betune,  one  of  the  Bishops  of  Hereford,  aided  the  founder  (it 
is  said  by  old  writers)  to  build  Flaxley  Abbey.  Tintern,  also 
founded  by  monks  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  was  built  nine  years 
earlier.  The  first  name  of  Flaxley  was  "  St  Mary  de  Dene,  or 
Dene's"  Abbey,  and  the  dress  of  the  brothers  being  a  white 
cassock  with  a  narrow  scapulary  of  the  same  colour,  no  doubt 
gave  the  names  of  "  White  Cross,"  "  White  Brook,"  "  St.  White's  " 
to  places  in  the  vicinity  of  both  Tintern  and  Flaxley.  Henry  the 
Second  gave  the  monks  a  charter  confirming  them  in  their  right 
to  plough  the  fields,  erect  forges,  cut  down  timber,  use  the  streams 
and  rivers  and  possess  various  other  privileges.  There  seems  to 
have  been,  before  the  monks  built  their  abbey,  an  old  castle 
on  the  same  site,  but  all  traces  of  the  structure  have  vanished. 
An  "  Abbot's  wood  "  still  exists  to  remind  one  that  formerly  the 
white-robed  monks  roamed  over  the  country  hills,  till,  following 
after  Abbot  Nicholas,  who  was  elected  in  1288,  we  come  to  the 
days  of  the  last  monk  of  Flaxley.  He  was  Thomas  Ware,  elected 
in  1532,  and  he  had  to  surrender  the  abbey  up  to  the  king's  com- 
missioner in  1 541.  At  that  time  there  were  nine  brethren  only, 
beside  the  abbot  Thomas  Ware.  He  retired  in  Oxfordshire  to 
a  place  called  Aston  Rowant,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  seclusion  there.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  bitter  fate 
for  those  nine  brethren  than  quitting  their  beloved  house,  though 
little  remains  of  the  ancient  building  that  formed  the  monastery 
attached  to  the  cathedral  to  show  what  it  was  in  those  days.  The 
first  floor  contained  a  long  gallery,  out  of  which  led  a  very  large 
chamber,  supposed  to  have  been  the  abbot's  reception  room. 

Not  far  from  Flaxley  Abbey  is  "  St.  Anthony's  Well."  There 
are  several  legends  connected  with  the  waters  of  this  spring,  one 
being  that  any  one  bathing  nine  times  in  them  during  the  month 
of  May  successively  derives  great  benefit,  if  not  certain  cure,  in 
complaints  of  the  skin.  Henry  the  Eighth  granted  the  abbey  and 
all  the  rich  lands  attached  to  it,  including,  among  others,  Goderich, 
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Newland  and  Newnham,  to  that  constable  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
Sir  William  Kingston,  who  attended  Cardinal  Wolsey  on  his 
death-bed,  and  to  whom  the  latter  made  his  well-known  speech, 
"  If  I  had  served  my  God  as  I  have  served  my  king  He  had  not 
given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs." 

The  son  of  Sir  William  Kingston  was  present  at  the  execution 
of  the  good  Bishop  Hooper  in  Mary's  reign,  a  task  that  could 
not  have  been  entirely  displeasing  to  Sir  Anthony,  as  the  prelate 
had  not  only  on  one  occasion  rebuked  him  for  his  immorality, 
but  fined  him  five  hundred  pounds  for  it,  forcing  him  also  to  do 
penance. 

After  the  Kingston  it  passed  into  another  family,  the  Crawleys, 
till  finally  it  became  the  property  of  the  Boeveys. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  one  of  the  Boeveys 
married  one  Catherine  Rich.  He  left  her  a  widow  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-two,  and  she  very  wisely  never  changed  her  state, 
although  she  had  a  great  many  admirers  anxious  to  persuade  her 
to  do  so.  Her  charities  were  great,  and  she  must  have  also  pos- 
sessed intellectual  qualities,  as  she  was  intimate  with  Steele,  who 
mentions  her  in  the  Spectator  as  "  the  perverse  widow,"  and 
Addison  also  visited  her  at  Flaxley.  Beside  these  two  delightful 
friends  (how  very  pleasant  to  chat  with  Steele  and  Addison  in 
Wye-land !)  she  was  very  hospitable,  an  old-fashioned  virtue  now 
going  out  of  vogue.  She  invited  a  friend  of  her  maid's,  Mrs. 
Rachel  Vergo,  to  pay  her  a  week's  visit.  The  friend,  Mrs.  Mary 
Pope,  not  only  accepted  the  invitation,  but  stayed  forty  years. 
Mrs.  Boevey  was  very  kind  to  the  faithful  maid,  though  she  always 
made  her  wear  a  silk  gown  every  afternoon.  Being  a  good  church- 
woman  and  of  a  liberal  turn  of  mind,  she  often  entertained  dis- 
senting ministers  as  well  as  the  clergy  ;  she  stood  a  good  friend 
to  those  who  needed  a  helping  hand,  lending  them  money  if  she 
thought  them  honest,  and  hearing  the  school  children  say  their 
catechism  after  they  had  had  a  good  dinner  at  the  abbey  on  a 
Sunday. 

This  dear  woman  must  have  been  a  charming  creature  for 
sense  and  judgment,  in  addition  to  all  her  other  qualities.  The 
Christmas  before  she  died  she  gave  the  school  children  a  good 
dinner  at  the  abbey.  Mrs.  Vergo,  the  maid,  and  doubtless  Mrs. 
Mary  Pope  (the  visitor  who  stayed  forty  years)  were  there,  and 
after  dinner  the  children  were  taken  in  to  see  Mrs.  Boevey. 
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She  was  dressed  in  beautiful  clothes,  white  satin  and  silver,  and 
wearing  all  her  best  jewels.  She  thought  that  the  children  would 
think  she  did  them  more  honour  if  she  dressed  handsomely,  which 
was  a  pretty  thought  of  hers.  Each  child  got  a  present  of  six- 
pence, and  the  day  ended  up  with  a  merry  dance  in  the  hall. 

How  very  sorry  all  the  children  must  have  been  when  a  month 
later  she  died.  They  must  often  have  remembered  the  old  lady 
in  her  white  and  silver  dress. 

Numerous  are  the  old  castles  and  houses  in  Monmouthshire. 
It  would  be  impossible  in  a  limited  space  to  name  all.  There  is 
an  old  farmhouse  near  the  Severn,  near  to  the  spot  where — 

"  Twice  a  day  the  Severn  fills, 
The  salt  sea  water  passes  by, 
And  hushes  half  the  babbling  edge, 
And  makes  a  silence  in  the  hills  I  " 

said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  His  wife 
belonged  to  a  Forest  of  Dean  family.  Sir  Francis  Drake  lived 
near  Sir  Walter,  he  of  Spanish  Armada  fame.  Philip  the  Second 
had  reason  to  remember  that  gallant  admiral.  That  monarch 
one  day  offered  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  his  hand,  to  conduct 
her  to  a  boat  on  a  piece  of  ornamental  water.  The  fair  one  had 
more  wit  than  prudence.  Drawing  back  her  hand  she  said  archly, 
"  Not  on  the  watery  sire,  for  fear  Sir  Francis  Drake  should  have 
me."     We  are  not  told  what  Philip  replied. 

The  ancient  Roman  roads  are  an  interesting  feature  of  Wye- 
land,  and  many  remains  still  exist  of  those  far  distant  times  when 
the  highways  of  Britain  were  constructed  by  the  conquerors  of 
the  island.  One  of  these  roads,  called  "  Dean's  Road,"  may  have 
been  used  as  late  as  those  times  when  pack-horses  were  the  sole 
means  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  minerals.  Another  leads 
to  the  Kymin,  a  hill  close  to  Monmouth  ;  a  third  is  called  the 
Causeway. 

The  "  Speech-house,"  so  called  because  it  was  intended  for  the 
sittings  of  that  ancient  court  "  the  Speech,"  was  built  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second,  and  about  the  year  1680.  It  is  surrounded 
by  fine  timber,  and  close  to  it  is  a  wood  called  the  "  Holly  wood," 
so  named  from  its  fine  old  hollies,  most  of  which  were  planted  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  merry  monarch  may  have 
hunted  the  deer  (as  King  John  did  in  his  generation)  for  aught 
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we  know,  for  they  were  very  strictly  preserved  under  the  verderers 
of  the  forest,  and  rigid  laws  were  made  and  enforced  against 
poachers.  The  Doward  at  Whitchurch  and  the  Little  Doward 
nearer  Monmouth  have  both  their  traditions. 

Just  below  Whitchurch  Ferry  (or  what  used  to  be  its  ferry) 
is  an  old  farmhouse  called  Huntsham.  It  was  in  the  possession 
of  one  family  for  many  generations,  who,  till  a  late  date,  pos- 
sessed the  exclusive  right  to  all  emoluments  and  privileges  of 
the  ferry.  Like  everything  else,  that  is  changed,  and  the  ferry 
is  no  longer  used.  The  railway  runs  along  the  side  of  the  Wye 
from  Ross  to  Whitchurch  ;  the  scenery  the  whole  way  is  charming. 
Many  people  think  it  is  lovelier  in  spring  than  in  autumn,  but  I 
cannot  agree  with  them,  for  when  the  autumn  tints  have  changed 
the  green  leaves  into  golden-red  ones  it  is  the  fairest  scene  the 
eye  can  see. 

There  are  caves  on  the  Wye,  but  as  I  never  visited  them  I 
must  not  describe  them.  Goderich,  with  its  beautiful  hills  and 
fine  old  castle,  Tintem,  Llandogo,  the  Wyndcliff,  Chepstow,  and 
Llanthony  I  propose,  if  you  are  not  weary  of  my  babblings,  to 
tell  you  of  in  a  third  chapter  on  Wye-land. 


{To  he  concluded,) 


^be  rt>i?0ter^  of  flD^  fclif. 

By  B.  L.  FARJEON, 

Author  of  "  Great  Porter  Square,"  "  Devlin  the  Barber,"  "A  Young 

Girl's  Life,"  "  The  Duchess  of  Rosemary  Lane," 

"Toilers  of  Babylon,"  etc. 

9ook  i^c  Second. 

A  LIFE  DRAMA:  LINKS  IN  THE  MYSTERY. 

CHAPTER  XLIL 

EMILIA  AND  M.  FELIX. 

Emilia,  watching  in  the  snow-clad  street,  saw  Mrs.  Middlemore 
issue  from  the  house  with  a  large  jug  in  her  hand.  She  dared  not 
go  up  to  the  housekeeper  while  Dr.  Peterssen  was  in  the  house,  and 
with  a  sinking  heart  she  recognized  that  the  hope  she  had  enter- 
tained of  obtaining  entrance  by  means  of  the  story  she  had 
mentally  rehearsed  was  lost.  But  she  would  not  leave  the  spot 
until  Dr.  Peterssen  appeared.  She  had  no  intention  of  accosting 
him,  for  that  she  felt  would  be  disastrous,  but  she  would  follow 
him,  if  she  could  do  so  safely,  to  see  where  he  lived  or  lodged.  It 
might  be  a  point  gained,  although  she  did  not  at  that  moment  see 
how  it  could  be  used  to  her  advantage.  She  had  not  long  to  wait. 
About  ten  minutes  after  Mrs.  Middlemore  left  the  house,  the  street 
door  was  opened  again,  and  Dr.  Peterssen  appeared.  He  carried 
beneath  his  right  arm  that  which  would  have  sent  a  thrill  of 
passionate  emotion  to  Emilia's  heart,  but  she  was  too  deeply  obser- 
vant of  his  personal  movements  to  recognize,  in  that  light  and  in 
such  circumstances,  the  desk  which  he  had  taken  away  with  him 
as  a  guarantee.  He  made  no  pause,  but  plunged  immediately 
into  the  snow,  and  Emilia  was  about  to  follow  him  when  she 
suddenly  observed  that  he  had  not  closed  the  door  behind  him. 
Her  attention  was  instantly  diverted  from  the  man.  Here  was 
the  opportunity  for  which  she  had  disguised  herself,  for  which  she 
had  been  waiting.  Without  thinking  of  the  consequences  she 
glided  into  the  house  and  shut  the  door.  Emilia  would  have 
scarcely  known  how  to  proceed  now  had  it  not  been  that  M.  Felix, 
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hearing  the  street  door  closed,  rose  to  close  his  own,  which  Dr. 
Peterssen  had  left  ajar.  Before  putting  his  intention  into  execu- 
tion he  opened  it  a  little  wider,  and  inclined  his  head  to  the 
stairs,  as  if  in  the  act  of  listening.  The  stream  of  light  which  this 
action  threw  into  the  passage  was  a  guide  to  Emilia,  who,  without 
hesitation,  ran  up  the  stairs  and  confronted  him.  Startled  by  her 
appearance  he  fell  back  a  step  or  two,  which  afforded  Emilia  space 
to  enter  the  apartment. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  What  do  you  want  ?  "  gasped  M.  Felix,  dread- 
ing at  first  whether  this  was  not  a  part  of  a  plot  which  Dr. 
Peterssen  had  devised  for  his  injury.  But  his  doubts  were  imme- 
diately dispelled. 

"  I  am  Emilia  Paget,"  said  Emilia,  "  and  I  want  justice." 
With  a  face  of  terror  he  retreated  farther  into  the  room,  and 
Emilia  followed  him.     His  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat,  and  a 
singular  numbness  of  sensation  came  over  him. 

"  Through  all  these  years,"  said  Emilia, "  I  have  left  you  in  peace, 
if  peace  can  ever  be  the  portion  of  a  man  like  yourself.  I  want 
nothing  from  you  in  the  shape  of  money.  All  that  you  have,  and 
that  once  was  your  brother  Gerald's,  is  yours,  and  shall  remain 
yours.  I  do  not  desire  it ;  if  I  have  any  right  to  it  I  renounce  it ; 
I  am  here  to  demand  justice." 

This  speech  gave  M.  Felix  time  to  recover  himself  somewhat. 
Though  still  conscious  of  a  strange  deadness  of  feeling  at  his  heart 
he  saw  the  situation,  and  asked  in  a  faint  voice : 
"What  kind  of  justice?" 

Emilia  put  a  wrong  construction  upon  the  low  tone  in  which  he 
spoke.  Deeming  it  a  sign  of  relenting  on  his  part,  the  defiant  air 
she  had  boldly  assumed  gave  way  to  one  of  imploring. 

"  When  we  last  met  in  Switzerland,"  she  said,  bending  towards 
him,  "  you  told  me  that  your  brother,  my  dear  Gerald — ^who  in  my 
innermost  heart  I  believe  never  did  harm  to  woman — had  imposed 
upon  me  by  a  mock  ceremony  of  marriage.  At  that  time  I 
was  so  overwhelmed  by  despair  and  so  persecuted  by  injustice 
that  I  did  not  dispute  your  statement.  I  thought  only  of  the 
present ;  I  wished  only  to  escape  from  the  cruel  eyes  and  tongues 
of  those  to  whom  I  had  been  maligned  ;  my  one  desire  was  to  fly 
to  a  spot  where  I  was  unknown  and  where  I  might  live  out  my 
days  in  peace.  What  I  yearned  for  was  accomplished.  God  was 
good  to  me ;  He  raised  up  a  friend  who  took  me  to  her  bosom, 
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and  who  conducted  me  to  a  haven  of  rest.  For  eighteen  years  I 
have  lived  in  a  foreign  land  contentedly,  even  happily,  with  my 
child,  with  Gerald's  child.  But  circumstances  have  occurred  which 
render  it  vitally  necessary  for  our  happiness  that  the  proof  should 
be  forthcoming  that  I  am  a  married  woman.  To  obtain  this  proof 
I  have  come  to  England  to  find  you,  and  by  a  happy  chance  have 
so  far  succeeded.  I  beg,  I  entreat  of  you,  to  give  me  means  to 
establish  my  marriage  with  your  brother.  That  done,  I  will  leave 
you  in  peace,  as  Heaven  is  my  judge !  I  will  bind  myself  to  this 
in  any  way  you  wish.  I  will  swear  the  most  solemn  oath,  I  will 
sign  any  document  you  may  draw  up.  Give  me  the  means  of 
preventing  a  shameful  exposure  which  will  ruin  my  child's  life  and 
mine.  Think  of  what  I  have  silently  suffered,  and  have  pity  for 
me.     I  will  pray  for  you — I  will  bless  you " 

But  her  voice  was  broken  by  emotion,  and  she  could  not  pro- 
ceed. M.  Felix  gazed  at  her  stonily ;  as  she  grew  weak,  he  grew 
strong. 

"  I  cannot  give  you  what  is  impossible,"  he  said.  "  You  and 
Gerald  were  never  married." 

"I  will  not  use  hard  words,"  said  Emilia,  restraining  herself. 
"  It  may  be  as  you  say ;  but  give  me  at  least  the  information  that 
will  enable  me  to  establish  the  truth.  You  cannot  deny  me  this 
— ^you  cannot,  you  cannot ! " 

"  What  kind  of  information  do  you  desire?  "  asked  M.  Felix. 

"  When  I  was  ill  and  very  near  to  death,"  she  replied,  "  when 
reason  had  forsaken  me  and  I  was  lying  stricken  down,  Gerald  and, 
you  came  to  me  in  the  place  where  afterwards  a  civil  ceremony 
was  performed  which  I  had  every  right  to  believe  made  me  an 
honourably  married  woman.  Tell  me  the  name  of  that  place.  It 
is  little  to  ask,  but  I  ask  no  more.  If  you  have  a  spark  of  com- 
passion in  you,  tell  me  this,  and  I  will  go  away  blessing  you." 

"  You  do  not  remember  it  ?  "  said  M.  Felix,  with  triumph  in  his 
eyes. 

"  God  help  me,  I  have  not  the  least  remembrance  of  it,  nor  of 
the  roads  I  took  which  led  me  to  it !  " 

M.  Felix  stepped  to  the  window  and  threw  it  open.  Then  he 
cried  in  as  loud  a  voice  as  he  could  command  : 

"Help!" 

"  Why  do  you  cry  for  help  ?  "  asked  Emilia,  advancing  towards 
him. 
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"  Do  not  come  nearer  to  n^e,"  he  replied,  "  or  I  will  strangle  you. 
Why  do  I  cry  for  help  ?  To  bring  the  police  here — to  give  you 
into  custody — to  expose  and  brand  you  as  you  deserve  to  be  ex- 
posed and  branded.  How  you  forced  your  way  into  this  house  I 
do  not  know  ;  perhaps  you  have  been  in  hiding  untij  you  were 
assured  I  was  alone.  You  come  to  rob  and  murder,  I  will  swear 
to  it"     Again  he  called  from  the  window,  "  Help  !  " 

Frozen  with  terror  Emilia  stood  like  a  statue,  white  with  the 
fear  of  a  horrible  exposure  which  would  blast  her  and  her  child 
for  ever  in  this  world. 

"  You  talk  of  ruin,"  snarled  M.  Felix.  "  It  is  upon  you  now. 
Disguised  as  a  man  you  steal  upon  me  for  a  vile  purpose.  You 
will  go  away  blessing  me,  will  you  ?  What  do  I  care  for  your  bless- 
ing or  your  curse  ?  I  will  make  your  name  a  byword  of  shame,  as 
it  has  been  made  before ! "  For  the  third  time  he  sent  out  into 
the  night  his  cry  for  "  Help ! " 

Emilia's  strength  returned  to  her ;  she  was  able  to  speak  once 
more. 

"  I  will  go,"  she  said.  "  You  shall  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
still  further  disgracing  me.  But  I  will  not  rest  till  the  truth  is 
made  clear  to  me — not  with  your  help,  but  with  the  help  of " 

"  Of  whom  ?  "  asked  M.  Felix,  with  a  sneer. 

She  had  intended  to  say  "  with  the  help  of  God,"  but  an  in- 
spiration fell  upon  her  which  impelled  her  to  utter  a  name  almost 
as  hateful  to  her  as  that  of  Leonard. 

"  With  the  help  of  Dr.  Peterssen.  If  you  can  ruin  me,  he  has 
it  in  his  power  to  ruin  you." 

"  Ah ! "  cried  M.  Felix,  and  in  a  sudden  frenzy  he  snatched  the 
snake  dagger  from  the  table  and  hurled  it  at  her.  It  struck  her  in 
her  left  arm,  and  she  caught  it  in  her  right  hand.  As  she  held  it 
thus,  dazed  with  pain,  for  a  moment,  M.  Felix  was  struck  with 
partial  blindness.  He  saw,  through  the  mist  which  fell  upon 
him,  the  dagger  with  blood  dripping  from  it,  and  thought  that 
it  was  Emilia's  intention  to  use  it  against  him.  He  had  a  revolver 
in  his  bedroom.  Blindly  he  staggered  thither,  and  fell,  motionless, 
into  a  chair  by  the  side  of  the  bed.  The  pain  of  the  wound 
and  the  horror  of  the  situation  deprived  Emilia  of  her  senses,  and 
she  sank  to  the  ground.  How  long  she  remained  in  that  condition 
she  did  not  know,  but  when  she  opened  her  eyes  all  was  silent. 
M.  Felix  was  not  present.     Had  he  gone  to  carry  out  his  threat 
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and  to  bring  the  police  to  his  aid  ?  The  dagger  was  still  in  her 
hand  and  the  wound  in  her  arm  was  still  bleeding.  Shudderingly 
she  threw  the  weapon  behind  the  side-board,  and  intent  now 
only  on  escaping  from  the  peril  with  which  she  was  threatened, 
she  boundl,  her  handkerchief  tightly  round  her  arm,  and  fled  down 
the  stairs.  Constables  Wigg  and  Nightingale  were  outside  the 
door  as  she  threw  it  open,  but  she  scarcely  saw  them,  although 
she  knew  that  they  were  the  forms  of  men.  Terror  lent  wings  to 
her  feet,  and  in  a  moment  she  was  out  of  sight,  flying  for  her  life. 


WHAT  BECAME  OF  M.  FELIX. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

ROBERT  AGNOLD  TAKES  UP  THE  THREADS  OF  THE  STORY. 

In  setting  forth  the  incidents  narrated  in  Book  the  Second  of  this 
story,  under  its  heading,  "  A  Life  Drama — Links  in  the  Mystery," 
I  have  had  no  occasion  to  speak  of  myself,  my  acquaintance  with 
Emilia  beginning  after  the  1 6th  of  January,  on  which  night  the 
Book  fitly  ends.  In  what  has  now  to  be  told,  however,  I  played 
a  not  unimportant  part,  and  it  is  proper,  and  will  be  more  conve- 
nient, that  I  should  narrate  what  followed  in  the  first  person.  I 
think  my  name,  Robert  Agnold,  has  been  mentioned  only  once  or 
twice  in  these  pages,  and  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  my- 
self better  known  to  the  public,  but  simply  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness, that  I  depart  from  the  journalistic  method  (with  which  in 
other  circumstances  I  am  very  well  contented)  in  what  I  am  about 
to  write.  I  do  so  with  the  full  approval  of  the  conductors  of  the 
newspaper  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  connected.  It  is 
perhaps  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  that  in  the  preparation  of 
Book  the  Second  I  have  been  guided  both  by  what  I  heard  from 
the  lips  of  its  heroine,  Emilia  herself,  and  by  what  subsequently 
came  to  my  knowledge ;  but  it  is  as  well  to  state  this,  in  order  to 
prove  that  I  have  not  drawn  upon  my  imagination. 
I  now  take  up  the  threads  of  the  story. 

When  Emilia  made  her  escape  from  M.  Felix's  house  on  the  night 
of  the  i6th  of  January  she  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme agitation.     Her  errand  had  failed,  and  she  had  nothing  to 
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hope  for  at  the  hands  of  Gerald's  brother,  whom  I  shall  still  con- 
tinue to  speak  of  as  M.  Felix.  She  hardly  dared  to  think  of  the 
future,  and  indeed  the  pain  of  her  wound  and  the  personal  danger 
in  which  she  stood  were  sufficient  occupation  for  her  mind  at  that 
juncture.  As  quickly  as  she  could  she  made  her  way  to  the  one 
room  she  had  taken  unknown  to  her  daughter,  and  there  she 
bathed  and  dressed  the  wound — throwing  the  stained  water  out 
of  the  window,  so  that  it  might  not  betray  her — and  effected  the 
necessary  change  in  her  attire.  In  woman's  clothes  she  left  the 
house,  and  proceeded  to  her  lodgings  in  Forston  Street,  Kentish 
Town.  She  was  thankful  that  her  daughter  was  asleep  when  she 
reached  home :  it  saved  her  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  expla- 
nation, and  gave  her  time  to  make  more  plausible  the  story  she 
had  thought  of  to  account  for  the  injury  to  her  arm.  Creeping 
into  bed  without  disturbing  Constance  she  lay  awake  for  hours, 
and  sank  into  slumber  only  when  daylight  was  beginning  to 
dawn.  She  slept  till  past  noon ;  fortunately  for  her.  Nature's 
claims  were  not  to  be  resisted,  and  she  arose  strengthened  if  not 
refreshed,  and  with  still  a  faint  hope  that  she  might  yet  succeed. 
She  would  make  one  more  appeal  to  M.  Felix,  this  time  in  day- 
light. She  would  go  to  him  this  very  afternoon,  and  endeavour 
to  soften  his  heart  by  offering  to  bind  herself  to  any  terms  he 
might  dictate,  if  he  would  but  furnish  her  with  the  name  of  the 
place  in  which  the  marriage  ceremony  had  been  performed.  The 
repetition  of  the  statement  he  had  made  in  Switzerland  that 
she  and  Gerald  were  never  married,  although  it  struck  a  chill  to 
her  heart,  found  no  lodgment  therein.  Most  firmly  did  she  be- 
lieve that  she  had  been  honestly  and  honourably  married,  and 
until  she  was  convinced  to  the  contrary  by  absolute  evidence  she 
would  continue  to  believe  it.  If  M.  Felix  failed  her  she  would 
set  a  watch  upon  Dr.  Peterssen's  movements,  and  endeavour  by 
some  means  to  gain  her  end  through  him.  She  had  not  the  re- 
motest idea  how  she  should  proceed  with  this  man,  but  she  trusted 
in  God  to  guide  hen 

Constance,  as  was  natural,  was  in  great  distress  at  the  wound 
her  mother  had  received,  but  Emilia  made  light  of  it,  although  it 
caused  her  exquisite  pain.  It  was  an  accident,  Emilia  said ;  she 
had  slipped,  and  fell  upDn  some  broken  glass  ;  and  Constance  did 
not  dream  that  the  stoty  was  untrue.  The  young  girl  was  very 
anxious  on  this  morning ;  she  expected  a  letter  from  her  lover, 
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Julian  Bordier,  and  she  told  her  mother  that  in  her  last  letter  to 
Julian  she  had  given  him  the  address  of  their  lodgings  in  Forston 
Street.  Emilia  could  not  chide  her  for  doing  so,  but  she  was  in- 
wardly distressed  by  the  idea  that  the  Bordiers  might  present 
themselves  at  any  unexpected  moment.  M.  Bordier  would  al- 
most certainly  make  some  inquiries  as  to  the  nature  of  the  business 
that  brought  her  to  England.  How  should  she  reply?  He  was 
a  penetrating  man,  and  she  could  foresee  nothing  but  calamity 
from  a  renewal  at  present  of  close  relations  with  him.  She  could 
do  nothing,  however,  to  avert  the  dangers  by  which  she  was 
threatened.     All  she  could  do  was  to  wait  and  hope. 

She  went  to  the  post  office  for  letters,  and  received  one  for 
Constance  and  one  for  herself.  She  rode  back  immediately  to 
Forston  Street  to  give  Constance  her  lover's  letter,  and  in  the  cab 
she  read  her  own.  It  was  short,  but  most  affectionate  and  tender, 
and  it  confirmed  her  fears.  There  was  every  likelihood  that  the 
Bordiers  would  be  in  London  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Delivering  Julian's  missive  to  the  eager  girl,  Emilia  left  her 
once  more  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  Gerrard  Street. 
She  rode  only  part  of  the  way,  getting  out  of  the  cab  at  Regent 
Circus.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  but  in  this  city  of  startling  contrasts 
there  are  wheels  that  never  stop.  Though  darkness  enveloped 
the  streets  for^  weeks  together  the  newspaper  boys  would  still 
perambulate  the  thoroughfares  with  the  last  editions  of  the  news- 
papers, would  still  bawl  out  at  the  top  of  their  voices  the  tempting 
news  they  had  to  dispose  of.  Emilia  had  scarcely  alighted  from 
the  cab  when  her  ears  were  assailed  by  cries  from  these  vendors 
of  the  afternoon  journals.  "  Dreadful  Murder !  Sudden  Death 
in  Gerrard  Street,  Soho  !  Mr.  Felix  Murdered !  Escape  of  the 
Murderer  ! "  The  shock  which  these  startling  announcements 
caused  her  was  so  great  that  she  stumbled  and  would  have  fallen 
had  not  a  policeman  caught  her  by  the  arm. 

"  Be  careful  how  you  walk,"  said  the  officer.  "  The  streets  are 
awful  slippy." 

She  murmured  a  frightened,  inarticulate  expression  of  thanks 
and  staggered  on,  the  iteration  of  the  newsvendors'  dreadful  cries 
sounding  in  her  ears  like  the  clanging  of  a  thousand  bells  pro- 
claiming her  doom.  Her  terror  was  so  great  that  she  would  have 
succumbed  under  it  if  there  had  not  risen  in  the  white  space 
before  her  the  vision  of  a  young  girl  at  home  reading  her  lover's 
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letter.  She  saw  the  lovely  lips  form  the  words,  "  Mamma,  listen 
to  what  Julian  says."  This  fancy  was  her  salvation.  Her 
daughter  was  in  this  terrible  city  dependent  upon  her,  with  no 
supporter,  with  no  friend  except  the  mother  whose  heart  was 
charged  with  woe  and  despair.  She  must  be  strong  for  her  child's 
sake.  Her  strength  came  back  to  her  ;  the  policeman  who  had 
saved  her  from  falling  was  still  looking  at  her,  and  now,  seeing 
that  she  had  recovered,  passed  on.  Controlling  her  agitation,  she 
bought  a  copy  of  the  Evening  Moony  and  walked  mechanically 
towards  Gerrard  Street.  When  she  was  within  a  short  distance 
of  it  she  wavered  in  another  direction.  Dared  she  go  there — 
dare  she  be  seen  there?  Why  not?  It  was  hardly  likely  she 
would  be  noticed ;  it  would  depend  upon  herself  whether  she 
attracted  attention.  She  turned  her  face  towards  Gerrard  Street. 
A  magnetic  current  drew  her  on,  and  she  could  no  more  have 
effectually  resisted  it  than  she  could  have  changed  day  into  night 
by  closing  her  eyes.     She  must  go  and  see  for  herself. 

The  street  was  busy  with  people,  drawn  there  as  she  was  drawn, 
but,  as  she  shudderingly  confessed  to  herself,  with  a  different 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  Outside  the  house  in  which  M.  Felix 
had  lived  there  was  a  throng  of  people  gazing  up  at  the 
windows. 

"That's  the  window  of  his  sitting-room.  Is  he  there  now? 
Yes,  stretched  out,  dead  and  done  for.  He  was  a  gentleman 
wasn't  he  ?  Yes,  with  heaps  of  money.  He  always  kept  a  pile 
of  gold  and  bank  notes  in  his  room.  What's  become  of  it  ?  Ah, 
what  ?  When  was  it  done  ?  About  midnight,  when  there  was 
no  one  but  the  murderer  and  the  murdered  gentleman  in  the 
house.  The  housekeeper  had  gone  out  for  her  supper  beer. 
They  forced  the  door  open,  and  there  he  was,  murdered.  Who 
did  it !  A  man,  of  course  ?  Maybe — maybe  not.  Just  as  likely 
it  was  a  woman.  It  doesn't  matter  to  him  now.  He's  dead,  and 
won't  come  back  to  tell.  Have  they  caught  the  murderer  ?  Not 
yet,  but  they've  got  a  clue,  they  say.  Ah,  they  always  say  that. 
But  it's  true  this  time.  They'll  catch  him,  never  fear,  and  when 
he's  caught,  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  him ! " 

Thus  the  chatter  ran,  and  for  a  time  Enjilia,  glued  to  the  spot, 
stood  and  listened.  Then  a  spiritual  whisper  fell  on  her  senses 
and  set  her  in  motion  again.  "  The  suit  of  clothes  you  dressed  in 
last  night     Get  rid  of  it.    Destroy  it."     She  walked  swiftly  from 
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the  street  and  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  her  room.      She  did 
not  waver  now ;  suggestions  of  a  frightful  nature  came  to  her,  but 
she  walked  on,  as  if  impelled  by  a  hidden  force.      She  reached 
the  street  in  which  the  room  was  situated.      It  was  quiet  and 
deserted.     There  was  comfort   in   that.     Then  the   police   had 
not  been  there.     If  they  had  there  would  have  been  as  many 
people  there  as  in  Gerrard  Street.     With  desperate  courage  she 
opened  the  street  door  with  her  latch-key,  and  went  up  the  stairs 
unobserved.      She  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  and  entered  the 
room.     The  clothes  she  had  worn  were  in  a  corner,  where  she 
had  left  them  the  previous  night.     She  breathed  more  freely. 
All  this  time  she  had  kept  in  her  hand  the  copy  of  the  Evening 
Moon  she  had  purchased,  and  now,  in  the  solitude  of  her  chamber, 
she  nerved  herself  to  read  the  particulars  of  the  tragedy  in  which 
she  was  involved.     Gerald's  brother  was  dead  ;  all  hope  was  gone. 
She  no  longer  thought  of  appealing  to  Dr.  Peterssen ;  she  felt 
instinctively  that  by  so  doing  she  would  be  digging  a  pit  for  her- 
.self.     She  could  throw  herself  on  the  mercy  of  M.  Bordier — that 
course  was  open  to  her.    She  could  tell  him  her  story,  strengthen- 
ing her  statements  by  most  solemn  assurances  of  their  truth,  and 
leave  it  to  him  to  decide.      She  had  but  little  hope  in  the  result. 
She  knew  it  was  exactly  the  kind  of  tale  which  a  guilty  woman 
would  relate,  and  that,  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  few  men  would 
accept  it     There  was  no  time,  however,  to  determine  upon  any 
definite  course  at  present    The  suit  of  clothes  she  had  worn  when 
she  visited  M.  Felix  must  be  destroyed ;  until  that  was  done 
her  position  was  one  of  extreme   danger.      She  folded  them 
carefully,  and  enclosed  them  in  the  copy  of  the  Evening  Moon^ 
and  with  the  bundle  under  her  arm  proceeded  to  Forston  Street. 
She  went  at  once  to  her  bedroom,  and  locked  the  clothes  in  her 
box.    Already  the  plan  had  suggested  itself  of  throwing  the  clothes 
into  the  river  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  she  could  make  sure  that 
she  was  not  being  watched.     After  that  she  would  come  to  some 
decision  as  to  her  future  movements.     What  transpired  on  the 
night  she  made  the  attempt  is  known  to  the  reader,  and  I  now 
take  up  the  sequence  of  events  of  which  I  may  claim  to  be  the 
originator. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

EMILIA  RETRACES  THE  OLD  ROADS. 

After  I  had  learned  all  that  Emilia  had  to  tell  me,  I  informed 
her  that  I  would  take  a  day  or  two  to  decide  upon  my  plan  of 
action.  In  the  meantime  she  was  to  make  no  movement  what- 
ever, but  to  keep  herself  and  daughter  in  absolute  privacy.  She 
placed  herself  entirely  in  my  hands,  and  promised  not  to  deviate 
by  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  instructions  I  gave  her. 

"  Be  sure  of  that,"  I  said,  "  and  I  feel  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
further  your  heart's  wishes," 

On  the  third  day  certain  ideas  had  taken  some  kind  of  practic- 
able shape,  and  I  determined  to  set  to  work.  I  must  mention  that 
I  visited  Mrs.  Middlemore  regularly  during  my  deliberations,  and 
had  taken  the  rooms  which  had  been  inhabited  by  M.  Felix.  She 
had  no  news  of  the  slightest  importance  to  communicate  to  me, 
although  she  was  in  the  mood  to  make  mountains  out  of  molehills. 
Nothing  further  had  transpired  in  the  Gerrard  Street  house ;  no 
person  had  called  to  make  inquiries,  and  she  had  not  been  upset 
by  any  more  false  messages.  I  saw  my  little  friend  Sophy  also. 
She  was  as  cheery  and  sharp  as  ever,  and  she  informed  me  that 
"  Aunty  was  ever  so  much  nicer  than  she  used  to  be,"  and  I  ex- 
pressed my  delight  at  the  good  report. 

"  But  I  say,"  remarked  Sophy,  "  ain't  yer  got  nothink  to  give 
me  to  do  for  yer  ?  " 

"  Not  just  yet,  Sophy,"  I  replied.     "  Presently,  perhaps." 

"  The  sooner  the  better,"  said  Sophy.     "  I  likes  to  be  busy." 

"  You  will  not  go  away,  Sophy  ?  I  may  want  you  at  any 
moment" 

"  I  shall  be  ready  for  yer.  Til  do  anythink  for  yer,  never  mind 
what  it  is." 

I  explained  to  her,  on  my  last  visit,  that  I  should  not  see  her 
for  a  week  or  so,  as  I  was  going  out  of  London  upon  particular 
business,  and  that  while  I  was  away  she  was  to  keep  her  eyes 
open.  If  she  happened  to  see  the  man  who  had  sent  her  aunt  on 
a  false  errand  to  the  Bow  Street  Police  Court  she  was  to  follow 
him  secretly  and  find  out  where  he  lived,  and  upon  my  return 
to  London  she  was  to  tell  me  everything  that  had  happened. 
Satisfied  with  her  assurances  of  obedience  I  left  the  grateful  little 
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creature,  and  an  hour  later  I  was  closeted  with  Emilia.  I  had 
not  yet  informed  her  of  the  trick  which  had  been  played  upon 
Mrs.  Middlemore,  and  of  the  disappearance  of  the  revolver ;  I 
did  so  now,  and  asked  if  she  had  any  suspicion  who  the  man  was. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  I  cannot  imagine." 

"  Describe  Dr.  Peterssen's  appearance  to  me,"  I  said,  "  as  you 
last  saw  him."  She  did  so  and  I  continued.  "  It  is  as  I  supposed. 
He  is  the  man  who  gave  Mrs.  Middlemore  the  false  message,  and 
got  her  out  of  the  house  to  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing what  he  wanted.  Money,  of  course,  if  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on  any,  but  chiefly  papers  and  documents  which  might  be  valu- 
able to  him  in  the  future — documents  probably  connected  with 
your  story." 

"Why  should  he  wish  to  obtain  possession  of  such  things?" 
asked  Emilia.  "  They  can  be  of  no  use  to  him ;  he  dare  not 
appear." 

'*  Publicly  he  dare  not ;  privately  he  may.  You  know  of  his  visit 
to  M.  Felix  ;  he  does  not  know  of  yours.  Say  that  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  possession  of  something  which  would  establish  your 
marriage."  Emilia  clasped  her  hands.  "  He  would  surely  con- 
ceive the  plan  of  discovering  where  you  were,  and  coming  to  you 
privately  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  bargain  for  these  proofs." 

"  I  would  give  him  anything — everything,"  exclaimed  Emilia. 

"  That  is  certain,"  I  said,  "  and  it  might  be  worth  while  to  come 
to  terms  with  him  ;  but  I  should  not  allow  him  to  rob  you.  M. 
Felix,  so  far  as  we  know,  did  not  make  a  will.  Doubtless  he  has 
left  property  of  some  kind,  and  should  your  marriage  be  proved 
the  property  would  be  yours.  Indeed,  in  that  case  it  would  be 
yours  if  M.  Felix  were  living  and  in  this  room  at  the  present 
moment." 

Emilia  shuddered,  and  looked  around  timorously.  "  Have  you 
any  idea  what  can  have  become  of  his  body  ?  "  she  asked  in  a 
whisper. 

"  No ;  I  can  form  no  theory  upon  that  mystery.  I  would  give 
a  great  deal  to  unravel  it." 

"  Is  it  possible  that  Dr.  Peterssen  can  have  taken  it  away  ?  " 

"  It  is  more  than  possible,  it  is  probable ;  but  his  motive  for 
doing  so  is  as  great  a  mystery  as  the  disappearance  of  the  body 
without  his  intervention.  A  deliberate  act  of  that  kind  is  done 
with  a  deliberate  motive,  and  I  can  think  of  none  which  would 
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prompt  him  to  carry  into  execution  a  scheme  so  full  of  risk.  And 
now  listen  attentively  to  what  I  say.  Setting  aside  the  danger 
attendant  upon  your  nocturnal  visit  to  M.  Felix — a  danger  which 
I  trust  will  in  time  entirely  disappear — it  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  you  that  you  should  obtain  proof  of  your  marriage  with 
Gerald  Paget." 

"  It  is  all  I  desire,"  said  Emilia.  "  That  obtained,  I  should  be 
content  to  die." 

"  It  will  be  better  to  live,  to  draw  happiness  from  the  union  of 
your  daughter  and  Julian  Bordier.  My  plan  is  this :  That  you 
and  I  go  to  your  native  town,  and  starting  from  the  house  of  the 
maiden  ladies  who  were  so  good  to  you  on  the  night  of  the  fire, 
endeavour  to  trace  the  road  you  took  when  you  flew  from  the 
shelter  they  gave  you.     You  remember  the  river " 

"  I  can  never,  never  forget  it,"  said  Emilia,  "  nor  the  fearful 
thoughts  which  seemed  to  force  me  towards  it." 

"  There  will  be  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  your  route  thus 
far  on  your  journey.  From  that  point  we  will  make  inquiries,  and 
it  may  be  that  we  shall  succeed  in  discovering  the  roads  the  kind 
old  waggoner  traversed  towards  his  home.  That  done,  all  the 
rest  is  easy." 

"  Dear  friend,"  she  said,  pressing  my  hand,  "  how  can  I  thank 
you  ?  " 

"  Thank  me  when  success  crowns  our  efforts.  Are  you  ready 
to  take  the  journey  ?     We  will  start  to-morrow  morning." 

"  But  Constance !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  She  cannot  go  with  us. 
She  is  ignorant  of  my  sad  story." 

"  Let  her  remain  so.  I  have  provided  for  her  comfort  while 
we  are  away.  I  have  spoken  to  my  mother — a  lady  in  whom 
you  can  place  implicit  confidence — and  she  will  be  glad  if  your 
daughter  will  accept  her  hospitality  during  our  absence.  You  may 
trust  her  ;  your  daughter  will  be  well  cared  for." 

"  I  know  that,  I  know  that,"  said  Emilia,  her  tears  overflowing. 
**  But  what  have  I  done  to  merit  such  goodness  ?  What  claim 
have  I  upon  you  ?  " 

"  The  claim  of  a  helpless,  persecuted  lady,"  I  replied  gently. 
"  What  I  do  is  willingly,  cheerfully  done.  Accept  my  offer,  and  you 
w81  make  me  your  debtor.    It  will  be  ample  reward  if  I  succeed." 

"God  is  very  good  to  me,"  she  murmured.  "Thankfully, 
gratefully  do  I  accept  it." 
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"  That  IS  well.  You  had  better  arrange  to  retain  these  rooms, 
and  we  will  leave  my  mother's  address  with  the  landlady,  in  case 
the  Bordiers  should  come  and  make  inquiries." 

"  You  think  it  right  that  they  should  see  us  ?  "  inquired  Emilia. 

"You  will  be  acting  injuriously  to  yourself  if  you  affect  any 
secresy.  Certainly  they  must  see  you  and  your  daughter  ;  their 
first  inquiries  will  be  for  you,  and  you  will  lay  yourself  open  to 
the  worst  construction  if  you  keep  out  of  their  way.  Be  advised 
by  me." 

•*  I  will,  in  all  things." 

"My  sister  will  accompany  us  on  our  journey.  It  will  be 
pleasant  for  you  to  have  a  lady  companion,  and  it  will  leave  me 
free  to  make  any  inquiries  that  may  suggest  themselves." 

She  appreciated  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  act,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  I  should  call  for  her  and  Constance  in  the  evening 
to  conduct  them  to  my  mother's  house.  This  was  done,  and  in 
the  morning  Emilia,  my  sister,  and  I  started  on  our  journey. 

I  will  waste  no  words  in  a  description  of  our  proceedings. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  house  in  which  the  kind 
maiden  sisters  had  resided,  and  from  the  street  in  which  it  was 
situated  there  was  but  one  outlet  to  the  open  country.  From  the 
time  occupied  by  Emilia  in  her  flight  on  that  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten night  I  judged  that  she  must  have  walked  some  eleven  or 
twelve  miles,  and  at  about  that  distance  from  the  town  lay  the 
river  Arbor.  There  we  halted  on  the  second  day  of  our  journey, 
and  from  that  spot  our  real  difficulties  began.  There  was  the 
hill  Emilia  had  mounted,  on  the  crown  of  which  she  had  fallen 
in  a  state  of'  exhaustion,  with  the  river  stretching  to  the  left  of 
her.  It  was  inevitable  that  my  sister  should  be  taken  into  our 
confidence,  and  in  the  distressing  reminiscences  which  the  scene 
recalled  to  Emilia  she  was  a  true  solace  to  the  poor  lady.  I 
gently  wooed  her  to  describe  the  impressions  of  that  terrible 
night's  wanderings,  and  had  any  doubts  been  in  my  mind  as  to 
the  truth  of  her  story  the  pathos  of  that  recital  would  have  effectu- 
ally dispelled  them.  But  I  entertained  no  doubts,  and  more 
strongly  than  ever  did  I  resolve  to  champion  her  cause  and  not 
to  relinquish  it  till  success  rewarded  me,  or  absolute  failure  stared 
me  in  the  face.  As  Emilia's  suffering  tones  fell  upon  my  ears  I 
could  almost  hear  the  tinkling  bells  of  the  horses  in  the  waggon 
and  the  driver's  kindly  exhortations  to  his  cattle.     He  came  in 
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view,  in  my  fancy,  and  spoke  to  Emilia,  and  receiving  no  encourag- 
ing answer  passed  down  the  hill  with  his  team.  He  returned  and 
addressed  her  again,  and  she  implored  him  to  save  her  from  the 
river.  Supported  by  him  she  descended  the  hill,  and  was  lifted 
into  the  waggon,  where  she  lay  in  a  blind  stupor  of  forgetfulness 
and  insensibility.  I  declare  that  I  saw  the  pictures  of  this  human 
agony  as  if  they  were  actually  presented  to  my  sight  As  for  my 
good  sister,  she  was  continually  wiping  the  tears  from  her  ^y^ 
and  when  we  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  Emilia  said, "  It 
was  here  the  waggon  stood,  I  think,"  she  pressed  the  unfortunate 
lady  in  her  arms,  and  they  mingled  their  tears  together. 

It  was  at  this  spot,  I  repeat,  that  our  real  difficulties  began,  for 
at  about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  along  the  road  the  wa^on 
must  have  taken  (there  being  no  other)  it  branched  out  in  three 
directions,  north,  south,  and  east.  Now,  which  road  led  to  the 
waggoner's  home  ? 

Emilia  could  not  inform  us.  We  took  one,  the  broadest — 
though  why  we  should  have  selected  the  broadest  instead  of  the 
narrowest  I  cannot  explain,  all  three  roads  being  equally  avail- 
able for  horse  traffic — and  pursued  it  for  a  mile  or  so,  and  were 
confronted  by  four  cross  roads,  which  multiplied  our  difficulty. 
I  will"  not  enlarge  upon  the  labour  of  this  perplexing  enterprise. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  day  I  was 
compelled  to  confess  that  we  were  as  far  from  success  as  on  the 
first  day  of  our  journey.  Of  course  I  made  innumerable  inquiries, 
but  I  was  speaking  of  eighteen  years  ago,  and  I  could  not  elicit 
the  slightest  information  of  a  reliable  nature  to  guide  me  in  the 
search  we  were  prosecuting.  I  spared  no  labour,  and  although  I 
was  greatly  discouraged  I  did  not  allow  my  companions  to 
observe  my  despondency.  At  length  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  employ  further  time  in  the  quest,  and 
I  told  Emilia  and  my  sister  that  we  should  return  to  London  on 
the  morrow.     Emilia  looked  at  me  mournfully. 

"  Don't  feel  down-hearted,"  I  said,  with  a  cheerful  smile. 
"  This  is  the  smallest  arrow  in  my  quiver.  I  have  a  surer  one  to 
adjust  when  we  reach  town." 

It  was  touching,  when  we  arrived  at  my  mother's  house,  to  see 
the  meeting  between  Emilia  and  her  daughter.  We  left  them  to 
themselves  awhile,  and  when  they  joined  us  I  conveyed  to  Emilia 
a  pressing  request  from  my  mother  that  they  would  stop  with  her 
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as  long  as  they  remained  in  London.  It  needed  persuasion  to 
induce  Emilia  to  comply,  but  she  saw  that  Constance  wished  her 
to  accept,  and  she  did  so  with  much  grace  but  with  a  humbleness 
of  manner  which  powerfully  affected  me.  Constance  had  some 
news  to  communicate.  The  Bordiers  had  arrived  in  London, 
and  had  visited  her.  I  was  impressed  by  a  certain  tremulousness 
in  her  voice  as  she  spoke  of  them,  but  I  made  no  comment  upon 
it,  not  feeling  myself  warranted  to  intrude  upon  her  confidence. 

"  My  mother's  house  is  open  to  your  friends,"  I  said.  "  They 
will  be  always  welcome  here." 

She  thanked  me,  and  shortly  afterwards  I  was  hurrying  to  the 
W.C.  district,  first  to  present  myself  at  the  office  of  the  Evening 
Moony  and  afterwards  to  go  to  my  chambers,  where,  in  response 
to  a  telegram  I  had  forwarded  from  the  country,  I  expected  a 
visitor. 

CHAPTER    XLV. 

DR.   PETERSSEN    IS  TRACKED. 

The  name  of  the  visitor  I  expected,  and  who  hopped  up  the 
stairs  which  led  to  my  chambers  half  an  hour  after  I  entered 
them,  was  Bob  Tucker.  He  is  a  friend  of  mine,  with  plenty  of 
money  at  command,  and  has  no  need  to  work  for  a  living ;  but 
he  has  a  fad,  if  I  may  so  express  it.  This  fad  lay  in  the  detective 
line,  and  to  give  him  a  job  in  that  direction  was  to  bestow  a 
favour  upon  him.  He  entered  upon  it  con  amore,  and  pursued  it 
with  a  zest  never  to  be  found  in  the  professional,  who  works  by 
the  job,  or  the  hour,  or  the  day.  He  has  often  said  to  me  that 
if  he  were  to  lose  his  money  he  would  start  an  office  of  his  own 
and  lead  a  jolly  life.  Whether  that  meant  a  jolly  life  to  others  is 
a  doubtful  point.  Any  way,  he  is  an  enthusiastic  young  fellow 
of  about  six  and  twenty,  and  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  can 
adopt  a  disguise  and  hunt  something  or  somebody  down.  He 
objects  to  be  called  Robert,  which  he  insists  is  not  his  proper 
name.  He  distinctly  remembers,  he  avers,  being  christened  Bob, 
so  Bob  Tucker  he  is  to  all  his  friends.  So  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned,  this  is  convenient  to  me,  my  name  being  Robert, 
which  I  prefer  to  Bob. 

I  had  foreseen  the  likelihood  of  the  failure  of  the  search  upon 
which  I  had  entered  with  Emilia,  and  the  surer  arrow  in  my 
quiver  to  which  I  referred  wh^o  I  spoke  to  Emilia  about  return- 
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ing  to  London  was  Dr.  Peterssen.  It  was  my  intention,  if  all  else 
failed,  to  break  a  lance  with  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  with 
this  object  in  view  I  had  instructed  Bob  Tucker  to  find  out  where 
he  lived,  what  kind  of  establishment  he  kept,  what  his  neighbours 
thought  of  him,  the  character  he  bore,  and,  in  short,  anything 
and  everything  about  him  and  his  establishment  which  could 
possibly  be  learned.  Bob  was  delighted  with  the  task,  and  under- 
took it  eagerly. 

"  Does  he  live  in  London  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Don't  know,"  I  answered. 

This  increased  Bob's  delight,  and  he  said  he  would  show  me 
something  when  he  made  report  to  me.  Of  course  I  told  him  all 
I  knew  of  the  man,  and  that  he  had  charge  of  at  least  one  patient 
who  was  not  in  his  right  mind. 

"Well,  Bob?"  I  said,  on  this  evening. 

"  Give  me  a  drink  first,"  was  Bob's  rejoinder. 

I  gave  him  one,  and  took  one  myself.  We  clinked  our  glasses 
and  emptied  them.     Then  Bob  lit  a  cigar,  and  so  did  I. 

"Ready?"  said  he. 

"  Quite  ready,"  said  I. 

"  Keeps  a  private  madhouse,"  said  Bob. 

"  Queen  Anne's  dead,"  said  I. 

"  Has  more  than  one  patient." 

"Ah." 

"  Has  three.     A  man,  or  gentleman,  and  two  children." 

"Children?" 

"  Children.  Prefers  them.  Less  trouble.  Besides,  longer  ex- 
pectations with  young  'uns.     More  time  for  them  to  grow  old." 

"  True,"  said  I.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  was  a  speciality  of 
Bob's  to  speak  in  short  sentences. 

"  Man,  or  gentleman,"  continued  Bob,  "  harmless.  Gentle  as  a 
dove.  Greengrocer's  boy  told  me.  Sees  him  sometimes.  In  the 
grounds.     Pities  him." 

"  How  old  is  this  gentleman.  Bob  ?  " 

"Forty,  perhaps.  Forty-five,  perhaps.  Not  more  than  fifty 
at  the  outside.     Hair  quite  grey,  but  youngish  face." 

"  Where  is  this  private  madhouse  ?  " 

"  Sheldon.  Forty-three  miles  from  London.  Population,  seven 
hundred  and  thirty.     Two  beerhouses.     Shut  at  ten." 

",Has  the  establishment  a  name  ?  " 
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"  Tylney  House.  Inclosed.  Stone  wall  all  round  iL  Easy 
to  get  over  in  one  part.    All  the  other  parts,  broken  glass  at  top." 

"Character?" 

"  Difficult  to  get  at.  Population  has  no  opinions.  I  should 
say,  damned  scoundrel." 

"  Why  should  you  say  so  ?  " 

"  Impression." 

"  Is  Dr.  Peterssen  always  at  home  ?  " 

"  Seldom.  Away  for  days  together.  Comes  back.  Stops  a 
day  and  a  night.     Goes  away  again  next  morning." 

"  Who  takes  care  of  Tylney  House  in  his  absence  ?  " 

"  Keeper,  with  only  one  idea.     Liquor." 

"  Does  he  take  it  at  the  beershops  ?  " 

"  No.     Private  stock.     Keeps  a  dog.     Savage." 

"  Is  any  one  admitted  to  the  house  ?  " 

"  No  admittance  except  on  business." 

"  Do  many  people  go  there  upon  business  ?  " 

"  None.     House  like  a  prison." 

"  Is  it  a  large  house,  Bob  ?  " 

"  Largish.     Room  for  more." 

*•  More  patients  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Look  here.  Bob,  I  want  to  tackle  this  Dr.  Peterssen,  but 
before  I  do  so  I  should  like  to  make  sure  of  a  certain  point.  How 
is  it  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  Don't  understand  you." 

"  Well,  this  is  how  it  is.  I  am  morally  convinced  he  has  some- 
thing in  his  house  to  which  he  has  no  claim,  and  which  I  would 
pay  a  good  price  to  get  hold  of." 

"Property?" 

"Yes." 

"Portable?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Any  objection  to  say  what  it  is  ?  " 

"We're  tiled  in.  Bob?" 

"  Honour  bright  and  shining.  Unless  you  give  consent,  not  to 
be  mentioned  outside  this  room." 

"  Thank  you.  Bob.     The  property  is  a  desk." 

"  Buy  it  of  him.  My  opinion  he  would  sell  anything.  His 
own  mother  if  he  had  one." 
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"  He  would  not  dare  to  sell  it.  He  would  deny  that  he  had 
ever  seen  it." 

"  Might  bring  him  into  trouble  ?  " 

"  Yes.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  hanging  to  his  possession  of 
this  desk." 

"  Spirit  it  away." 

"  How  ?  " 

"  Get  a  patient  in — a  friendly  patient.  A  child  for  choice.  A 
sharp  one  it  would  have  to  be." 

"  By  Jove,  Bob,  you  put  an  idea  into  my  head," 

"  Glad  to  hear  it.     Act  on  it." 

"  You  wouldn't  mind  assisting  me  ? " 

"  Anything  in  my  power." 

"  You  are  a  trump.  But  you  have  been  making  personal  in- 
quiries in  the  village.  If  you  went  down  again — supposing  you 
consent  to  do  what  I  want — you  would  be  recognized." 

"  Not  at  all.  Disguise.  Fd  take  Old  Nick  himself  in,  much 
less  Dr.  Peterssen  and  a  parcel  of  clodhoppers."  (This  was  a 
long  sentence  for  Bob.)     "  Try  me." 

"  Supposing  I  could  find  such  a  friendly  patient — a  smart  little 
girl  who  knows  her  way  about — would  you  go  down  and  arrange 
that  she  should  be  taken  care  of  in  Tylney  House  ?  " 

"  Delighted." 

"  YouVe  not  heard  of  any  cruelties  being  practised  there  ?  " 

"No.  Besides,  I  should  be  on  the  spot.  Could  arrange  a 
system  of  signals.  Piece  of  white  paper,  with  a  stone  in  it, 
thrown  over  wall.  All's  well.  Piece  of  blue  paper,  with  a  stone 
in  it,  thrown  over  wall.  Getting  frightened.  Come  and  take  me 
away.  No  paper  at  all  thrown  over  wall.  Ring  the  bell  and 
demand  to  see  friendly  patient." 

"  Bob,  you're  a  genius." 

"  Thanks.     When  shall  it  be  ?  " 

"  Come  and  see  me  to-morrow  at  one." 

"  I  shall  be  here  ;  to  the  minute." 

He  gave  me  a  wink,  and  after  another  drink  took  his  depar- 
ture. He  would  have  stopped  longer  had  I  not  told  him  that  I 
had  business  of  importance  to  attend  to,  to  which  he  responded, 
"A  wink's  as  good  as  a  nod,"  and  hastened  to  say  good- 
night. 

The  idea  he  had  put  into  my  head  was  that  he  should  take 
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Sophy  down  to  Sheldon  as  a  relative  of  his  own,  and  arrange  for 
her  admission  to  Tylney  House,  and  the  desk  I  wished  to  get 
hold  of  was  the  Indian  desk  of  cedarwood,  inlaid  with  silver, 
which  Mrs.  Middlemore  had  informed  me  was  in  M.  Felix's 
apartment  on  the  morning  of  the  i6th  of  January,  but  which  was 
not  there  when  we  searched  the  rooms  a  couple  of  days  after. 
The  housekeeper  was  positive  that  she  saw  it  on  the  i6th,  and 
was  almost  as  positive  that  the  police  had  not  removed  it  If  not 
they,  who  ?  Why,  Dr.  Peterssen  in  his  interview  with  M.  Felix 
on  the  night  of  the  i6th,  leaving  behind  him  the  snake-shaped 
dagger  which  M.  Felix  had  thrown  at  Emilia  a  few  minutes  later. 
Emilia  had  repeated  to  me  Gerald's  words  to  her  with  reference 
to  this  desk  during  their  honeymoon  in  Switzerland — "  There  is 
a  secret  drawer  in  this  desk,  Emilia,  and  in  the  desk  something 
which  concerns  you  nearly."  What  if  this  should  mean  the  copy 
of  the  marriage  certificate  ?  In  my  mind  I  set  it  down  as  mean- 
ing it,  and  I  thought,  also,  that  there  was  a  fair  chance  of  finding 
it  in  the  desk  even  at  this  length  of  time.  The  secret  drawer  was 
known  to  Gerald :  Emilia,  who  had  used  the  desk,  was  not  aware 
of  this  secret  drawer  until  Gerald  spoke  of  it.  It  might  be  that 
Gerald's  brother  did  not  know  of  it,  and  that  it  had  remained  all 
these  years  undiscovered.  Granted  that  the  chance  was  a  slender 
one,  still  it  should  not  be  neglected.  I  had  no  compunction  in 
enlisting  Sophy  in  the  plan  I  had  devised.  My  moral  sense  was 
not  blunted,  and  I  felt  myself  perfectly  justified  in  fighting  Dr. 
Peterssen  with  his  own  weapons.  Before  I  sought  Sophy  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  have  a  few  private  words  with  Emilia, 
and  I  drove  at  once  to  my  mother's  house  for  that  purpose. 

"  I  can  stop  only  five  minutes,"  I  said  in  excuse  of  my  hurried 
arrival  and  departure ;  "  I  have  a  hundred  things  to  attend  to 
to-night."  I  beckoned  to  Emilia,  and  she  followed  me  to  an 
unoccupied  room.  "  I  wish  you,"  I  said  to  her,  "  to  bend  your 
mind  most  earnestly  on  the  night  of  the  i6th  of  last  month. 
Don't  tremble  ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  frightened  at ;  I  am  hard 
at  work  in  your  interests,  and  I  am  full  of  hope.  Are  you  quite 
calm  ?  "  She  nodded,  and  I  continued.  "  You  saw  Dr.  Peterssen 
go  into  the  house  in  Gerrard  Street ;  you  saw  him  come  out  of 
it.    When  he  went  in  did  he  carry  a  parcel  with  him  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  You  are  sure  of  it  ?  " 
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"  I  am  sure  I  should  have  noticed  it.  I  had  perfect  control 
over  myself,  and  nothing  escaped  my  attention." 

"  When  he  came  out  of  the  house  did  he  have  a  parcel  with 
him?" 

•  "  Yes,  now  you  mention  it,  I  remember  that  he  did.  I  attached 
no  importance  to  it  at  the  time,  my  mind  being  bent  upon  my 
own  errand." 

"  That  is  all  I  wish  to  know  at  present  Keep  a  stout  heart 
All  may  yet  be  well." 

So,  with  a  bright  smile,  I  left  her,  and  bade  the  cabman  drive 
to  Gerrard  Street,  Soho. 

CHAPTER  XLVI. 

I   ENTER   INTO  AN   ARRANGEMENT  WITH  SOPHY. 

At  the  corner  of  the  street  I  dismissed  the  cab,  and  hurried  after 
a  familiar  figure.  It  was  Sophy,  who  seemed  to  be  literally  flying 
along  the  pavement,  now  on  one  leg,  now  on  the  other,  and  had 
she  not  suddenly  wheeled  round  in  my  direction  I  should  have 
had  to  run  at  the  top  of  my  speed  to  catch  her.  Seeing  me  she 
pulled  up,  and,  with  a  face  scarlet  with  excitement,  greeted  me 
boisterously. 

"  Why,  what  on  earth  are  you  doing,  Sophy  ?  "  I  asked,  laugh- 
ing and  wondering  at  her. 

She  lifted  her  feet  one  after  another  for  my  inspection  ;  she 
was  skating  on  wheels. 

"  Tm  the  champion  skater,"  she  said,  triumphantly ;  "  I  shall 
git  a  turn  at  the  music  halls  before  long.  Look  'ere  ;  I  can  beat 
the  lot  of  'em." 

Away  she  flew  with  marvellous  swiftness  for  a  space  of  fifty 
yards  or  so,  then  wheeled  round  and  round  and  reached  my  side 
by  executing  a  series  of  circles  in  the  cleverest  manner  possible. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  technical  terms  to  describe  her 
feats,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  them. 

"  There  ! "  she  cried,  "  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

"  You'll  break  your  neck  if  you  don't  mind,"  I  said. 

"  Break  my  neck !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Not  me  !  That's  nothink 
to  what  I  can  show  yer.  I  am  glad  to  see  yer  back,  I  am! 
Aunty  sed  you'd  give  us  up.  *  Not  'im,'  sed  I ;  *  he  ain't  one  of 
the  giving-up  sort.*     You  look  tired  out ;  ain't  yer  been  well  ?  " 
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"  Quite  well,  Sophy,  but,  like  you,  very  busy.  Is  your  aunt  at 
home?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Sophy,  bursting  into  a  fit  of  laughter ;  "  she's  down 
in  the  kitching,  with  a  pore  man's  plaster  on  'er  side.  I  got  'er  to 
put  on  the  roller-skates — leastways  I  put  'em  on  for  'er — and  the 
minute  she  stood  up  in  'em  she  toppled  over  and  fell  agin  the 
dresser.  She  ain't  'urt  much,  but  she  likes  to  make  a  lot  of  a 
little.     I'm  all  over  bruises,  I  am,  but  I  don't  fuss  over  'em." 

"  You  shouldn't  play  tricks  on  her,"  I  said  gravely ;  "  she  has 
been  a  good  friend  to  you." 

"  O,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Sophy,  wiUi  a  rebellious 
toss  of  her  head.  "  She  makes  me  pay  for  it,  nagging  at  me 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  But  there,  I  ain't  going  to  say  nothink 
agin  'er.     She's  got  a  temper,  and  so  'ave  I." 

"She  has  been  greatly  worried,  Sophy;  you  must  be  gentle 
with  her." 

"  I'll  do  anythink  you  tell  me  ;  you  don't  bully  a  gal,  you 
don't.  If  you  told  me  to  go  and  jump  off  the  top  of  the 
Monument  I'd  do  it — yes,  I  would,  though  you  mightn't  believe 
me." 

"  I  shall  not  ask  you  to  do  anything  so  stupid,  but  you  can 
render  me  a  service,  if  you  have  the  will  and  the  pluck." 

"  Can  I  ?  "  she  exclaimed  eagerly.  "  I  ain't  much  to  look  at, 
but  I've  got  the  pluck  of  a  big  'un.     Only  you  tell  me  what  it  is." 

"  It  will  depend  upon  whether  your  aunt  can  spare  you.  We 
will  go  in  and  see  her." 

"  She'll  'ave  to  spare  me,  and  if  she  don't  like  it  she  may  lump 
it.     Now  I  know  yer  want  me,  I  ain't  going  to  let  yer  off." 

"  You  appear  anxious  to  serve  me,  Sophy." 

"Pm  going  to  serve  yer,"  she  said,  with  emphatic  nods. 
"There's  nothink  mean  about  you.  When  a  gent  makes  a 
promise  he  sticks  to  it." 

"  A  promise,  Sophy ! " 

"  Didn't  yer  promise  yer'd  give  me  somethink  to  do  for  yer — 
and  didn't  yer  say  jest  now  it  depends  upon  whether  I've  got  the 
pluck  to  do  it?  That  settles  it.  I've  got  the  pluck,  and  the 
thing's  as  good  as  done.  Nobody  in  all  the  world  'as  been  as 
good  to  me  as  you've  been,  and  it  ain't  likely  I  shall  ever  forgit 
it  You'll  see.  One  day  when  I'm  Somebody" — andjhere  the 
grateful  girl  gyrated  round  me  gently,  and  really  with  grace — 
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"  yerll  be  proud  of  'elping  me  on,  and  then  Til  show  yer  I  can 
remember." 

"  Your  aunt  can't  be  left  alone,"  I  said  after  a  moment's  con- 
sideration. "  Do  you  know  of  any  girl  or  woman  who  would  take 
your  place  here  while  you  are  away  for  a  week  or  two  ?  " 

"  I  know  twenty  that  'U  be  glad  of  the  job.  Tm  to  go  away, 
am  I  ? "  Her  eyes  glittered  at  the  prospect  of  an  adventure. 
"  Tm  ready  this  minute.     Where  to  ?  " 

"  ril  tell  you  all  about  it  after  I  have  spoken  to  your  aunt. 
It  isn't  an  easy  task  I  shall  set  you,  Sophy." 

"  The  'arder  it  is  the  better  I  shall  like  it." 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  play  a  part  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  On  the  stage  ?  "  she  cried  eagerly. 

"No;  off  the  stage." 

"On  or  off,"  she  said,  with  a  shade  of  disappointment,  "it  don't 
matter.     I'm  game  for  anythink.     Let's  git  aunty  settled  fust" 

Sophy,  being  now  provided  with  a  latchkey,  opened  the  street 
door,  and  taking  off  her  roller-skates  in  the  passage,  preceded  me 
downstairs.  Mrs.  Middlemore  was  darning  stockings,  and  seemed 
cheerful  enough,  but  when  she  looked  up  and  saw  us  her  face 
assumed  a  dolorous  expression,  and  she  pressed  her  hand  to  her 
side.  Sophy  winked  at  me,  and  said  in  a  whisper,  "  She's  putting 
of  it  on ;  she  ain't  *urt  a  bit,  no  more  than  you  are." 

"O,  good  evening,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Middlemore,  mournfully. 
"  What  are  yer  whispering  about,  Sophy  ?  " 

"  Only  telling  the  gent,"  replied  the  unblushing  girl,  "  not  to 
speak  too  loud,  'cause  of  your  nerves,  aunty." 

"  It's  all  Sophy's  doings,  sir,"  moaned  Mrs.  Middlemore.  "  She 
made  me  put  on  a  pair  of  rollers  that's  going  to  break  'er  legs 
afore  she's  done  with  'em.  She's  a  double  'andful,  sir ;  I  can't 
manage  'er." 

"  She  has  told  me  of  the  accident,"  I  said,  "  and  is  very  sorry 
for  it.     Sophy  means  well,  Mrs.  Middlemore." 

"  I  won't  dispute  with  you,  sir,  but  she'll  be  the  death  of  me  if 
she  goes  on  as  she's  a-doing  of  now.  You've  been  away  a  long 
time,  sir." 

"  Not  so  very  long ;  I  had  important  business  in  the  country 
to  attend  to.  Nothing  has  happened,  except  your  accident,  during 
my  absence,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Nothink  as  I  can  think  of,  sir." 
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"  No  more  visitors  in  disguise ;  no  more  false  summonses  to 
the  police  court  ?  " 

"  No,  sir — only  I've  got  my  fancies." 

"  What  kind  of  fancies  ?  " 

Mrs.  Middlemore  looked  timorously  around,  and  Sophy  an- 
swered for  her.  "  There's  a  sperrft  in  the  'ouse,  she  ses.  She  'ears 
it  moving  about,  and  she's  ready  to  swear  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  that  it's  a-standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed." 

"  Do  you  also  hear  and  see  it,  Sophy  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Not  me,"  replied  Sophy,  contemptuously.  "  It's  a  wide-awake 
sperrit,  and  makes  itself  scarce  when  I'm  about." 

"  Ah,  well,"  I  said,  "  there's  no  accounting  for  fancies.  Let  us 
get  to  business,  Mrs.  Middlemore.  I  intend  to  rob  you  of  Sophy 
for  a  little  while." 

"  Rob  me  of  Sophy,  sir ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Middlemore.  "  What 
on  earth  am  I  to  do  without  'er  ?  " 

"  O,  you  will  get  along  very  well  without  her " 

"  But  you  don't  know  what  a  'elp  she  is  to  me,  and  'ow  good 
she's  been.  I've  got  that  fond  of  'er  that  I  don't  like  'er  to  be  out 
of  my  sight     You're  joking,  sir,  ain't  yer  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  I,  smiling  at  this  sudden  display  of  affection, 
"  I  have  something  for  Sophy  to  do,  and  if  she  undertakes  it  she 
will  get  well  paid  for  the  job." 

"  Never  mind  about  my  being  paid,"  interposed  Sophy ;  "  I'm 
going  to  do  it." 

"  And  leave  me  'ere  all  alone ! "  whimpered  Mrs.  Middlemore. 

"  You  will  not  be  alone.  The  first  thing  in  the  morning  a  girl 
shall  be  engaged  to  keep  in  the  house  with  you,  and  I  will  pay 
her  wages  ;  and  you  shall  have  an  allowance  while  Sophy's  away. 
Remember  what  I  have  done  for  you,  and  don't  make  any 
further  objections." 

"  I'm  sure  you've  been  very  good,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Middlemore, 
her  trouble  lessened  by  the  prospect  of  gain;  the  virtues  of  golden 
ointment  are  not  to  be  excelled.  "  Might  I  take  the  liberty  of 
arksing  whether  it's  got  anythink  to  do  with  Mr.  Felix  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  answer  you,"  I  said.  "  What  Sophy  will  do  will  be 
a  secret  between  her  and  me  for  the  present.  By  and  by,  perhaps, 
she  will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

"You've  got  a  way  with  you,  sir,  that  nobody  can't  resist. 
You'll  come  back  to  me,  Sophy?" 

I9» 
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"  Course  I  will,  aunty,"  said  the  girl,  "  when  the  job's  done." 

"And  now,  Sophy,"  I  said,  "if  you  will  come  upstairs  with  me 
we  will  have  a  little  chat.     Then  you  can  decide." 

"  IVe  decided  already,"  said  Sophy,  and  she  followed  me  to  the 
sitting-room  which  had  been  occupied  by  M.  Felix. 

Everything  apparently  was  the  same  as  on  the  night  of  the 
disappearance  of  M.  Felix's  body.  I  was  aware  of  only  one 
article  which  was  missing  after  Dr.  Peterssen's  visit  to  the  house, 
and  that  was  the  revolver  which  M.  Felix  kept  under  his  pillow. 
I  had  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Dr.  Peterssen  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  his  being  alone  in  the  house,  on  the  occasion  of  Mrs. 
Middlemore's  unnecessary  visit  to  the  Bow  Street  Police  Station, 
to  appropriate  other  articles,  but  only  the  revolver  and  the  desk 
— which  he  had  taken  away  on  the  night  of  his  interview  with 
M.  Felix — were  within  my  knowledge.  It  is  true  that  even  this 
knowledge  was  gained  by  means  of  circumstantial  evidence  which 
would  scarcely  have  been  admitted  in  a  court  of  law,  but  I  was 
quite  satisfied  on  the  point,  and  I  had  the  strongest  moral  con- 
viction that  time  would  prove  the  correctness  of  my  conclusions. 

"  Sit  down,  Sophy,"  I  said,  "  and  think  of  nothing  else  but 
what  I  am  about  to  say  to  you." 

"  I'm  a-doing  of  it,"  said  Sophy,  with  a  look  of  absolute  con- 
centration that  strengthened  my  confidence  in  her,  and  spoke 
volumes  in  favour  of  her  being,  as  she  hoped,  Somebody  one 
day. 

"You  remember  the  day  on  which  your  aunt  was  sent  to 
Bow  Street  Police  Court  by  a  man  whom  she  left  in  the  house 
alone?" 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"  You  said  you  saw  the  man.    Would  you  know  him  again  ?  " 

"  I'd  swear  to  'im." 

"  On  the  night  that  M.  Felix's  body  disappeared  you  were  the 
only  person  in  the  house  who  knew  anything  at  all  of  the  matter. 
You  behaved  like  a  little  heroine  on  that  occasion,  Sophy." 

"  That's  somethink  good,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"  Something  very  good.  There  is  no  possibility,  I  suppose,  of 
your  being  able  to  give  me  a  description  of  the  man  who,  by 
some  strange  means,  got  into  the  house  on  that  night?" 

"  I  can't  tell  you  nothink  more  about  'im.  It  was  in  the  dark, 
yer  know,  and  when  he  spoke  it  was  under  'is  breath." 
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"The  question  was  an  idle  one,  but  I  was  bound  to  ask  it.  It 
may  or  may  not  have  been  the  same  man  who  deceived  your 
aunt  Sophy,  the  man  you  saw  and  can  swear  to  is  an  infernal 
scoundrel,  and  I  look  upon  him  as  my  enemy." 

"  That's  enough  for  me ;  he's  mine,  too,  and  I'm  'is." 

"  You  can  keep  a  secret,  Sophy." 

"  You  tell  me  one,  and  wild  'orses  sha'n't  tear  it  from  me." 

"  You  are  a  faithful  little  soul,  and  I  put  great  trust  in  you. 
Everything  I  am  saying  to  you  is  a  secret." 

"  That's  enough,"  said  Sophy,  touching  her  lips  with  her  fingers. 
"  Red  'ot  pinchers  shouldn't  git  it  out  of  me." 

"  The  man  you  saw  was  in  this  house,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, once  before — while  M.  Felix  was  alive.  Your  aunt  did 
not  know  it ;  M.  Felix  opened  the  street  door  for  him.  It  was 
the  night  M.  Felix  was  found  dead,  and  when  the  man  went  away 
he  took  a  desk  with  him  that  belonged  to  M.  Felix." 

Sophy  nodded.  "  Aunty's  spoke  to  me  about  that  desk.  She 
never  could  make  out  what  'd  become  of  it." 

"  I  will  describe  it  to  you,  Sophy."  I  did  so,  and  she  listened 
attentively,  nodding  from  time  to  time  with  surprising  intelli- 
gence. "  If  you  happen  to  see  this  desk  in  the  possession  of  the 
man  whom  I  look  upon  as  my  enemy,  do  you  think  you  could 
identify  it?" 

"  Know  it  agin  ?  Yes,  I  should.  But  'ow  am  I  to  git  at  the 
man  ?  " 

"  I  have  thought  of  a  plan,  or  rather  a  friend  of  mine  has, 
which  requires  courage  to  carry  it  out  successfully.  It  requires 
something  more  than  courage ;  without  great  good  sense  and 
coolness  the  plan  would  fail.  The  question  is  whether  you  possess 
those  qualities." 

"It  ain't  no  question  at  all ;  I've  got  what  you  want,  and  I 
can  do  what  you  want." 

"  There  is  something  in  the  desk,  Sophy,  that  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  me." 

"  And  I'm  to  git  it  for  yen  All  right.  Smuggle  me  into  the 
'ouse,  and  consider  it  done." 

"But  you  don't  know  what  kind  of  a  place  it  is,  my  girl.  It's 
a  private  madhouse."  Sophy  did  not  blench  ;  she  simply  nodded, 
and  fixed  her  large  brown  eyes  on  my  face.  "  The  man's  name,' ' 
I  continued, "  is  Peterssen,  Dr.  Peterssen.     If  he  wanted  a  young 
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girl  as  a  servant  you  should  apply  for  the  situation,  but  I  don't 
think  there  is  a  vacancy  in  his  establishment.  He  is  ready  to  take 
more  patients,  though,  and  he  likes  young  patients  better  than 
old  ones." 

"  You're  going  to  put  me  in  there  as  a  mad  gal,"  cried  Sophy, 
in  a  tone  of  irrepressible  excitement,  which  lasted,  however,  only 
for  a  moment.  She  cooled  down  instantly,  and  said  in  her  usual 
tone,  "  Crikey  1  That's  a  good  move.  I'm  game  !  It's  a  good 
part  to  play,  and  no  mistake." 

"  You'll  do  it,  then  ?  " 

"  Do  it  ?  Won't  I  do  it  ?  Why,  I  never  thought  I'd  'ave  sech 
a  charnce." 

"  You  will  have  to  be  respectably  dressed,  Sophy,  hands  and 
face  nice  and  clean,  and  hair  very  tidy.  How  long  in  the  morn- 
ing will  it  take  you  to  do  that  ?  " 

"  You  git  me  the  clothes  and  I  won't  keep  yer  waiting.  I'll 
give  myself  a  good  scrub  to-night." 

"  I've  only  one  fear  for  you,"  I  said,  "  which  you  won't  mind 
my  mentioning.  Going  as  a  girl  in  a  respectable  position,  your 
language  might  draw  suspicion  upon  you.  I  can't  see  a  way  out 
of  that  difficulty." 

"  I  can,"  said  Sophy,  with  a  merry  twinkle.  "  Why  should  I 
speak  at  all  ?  Let  me  go  as  a  dumb  gal.  It'll  be  more  than  ever 
they  can  manage  to  git  a  word  out  of  me  if  I  was  there  for  a 
year." 

I  looked  at  her  admiringly.  Her  sharp  wits  had  solved  a 
problem  which  had  greatly  perplexed  me. 

"  You  are  sure  you  will  not  be  afraid,  Sophy  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  afraid  ;  I  shall  enjoy  it.     It'll  be  a  reg'lar  game." 

"  Very  well,  then.  You  can  sleep  upon  it  to-night,  and  if  you 
alter  your  mind  you  can  let  me  know.  I  shall  sleep  here  myself, 
and  shall  be  up  early  in  the  morning.  There  will  be  a  great  deal 
to  do,  and  no  time  must  be  lost.  Good  night.  Say  nothing  to 
your  aunt." 

She  nodded  smilingly,  bade  me  good  night,  and  left  me  to  my 
reflections. 

{JTo  he  conimued,) 


H  beautiful  2)elu0ion« 

By  MRS.  A.  PHILLIPS, 
Author  of  "  Benedicta,"  etc. 

I  WAS  one  of  several  sisters  compelled  by  adverse  circumstances 
to  support  themselves.  We  had  just  lost  our  father,  who  had  died 
leaving  us  totally  unprovided  for.  Our  home  was  about  to  be 
broken  up.  The  question  before  us,  in  our  extremity,  was  to 
find  situations — the  hardest  of  all  to  find — suitable  to  gentlewomen 
who  had  had  no  particular  training  for  anything. 

I  was  more  than  despondent  about  myself,  as  I  sat  thinking  the 
matter  over  one  afternoon  in  our  pretty  drawing-room  until  I  grew 
,  despairing  and  began  to  cry. 

Presently  our  good  old  Betsy,  who  had  been  our  nurse,  came 
into  the  room. 

"  Will  you  see  any  one,  Miss  Maud  ?  Mrs.  Danvers  is  at 
the  door  and  says  she  wanted  very  much  to  see  you  if  you  were 
disengaged." 

"  Of  course,  Betsy ;  show  her  in,"  I  said,  drying  my  eyes.  She 
was  our  doctor's  wife  and  a  very  kind  friend. 

"  Maud  dear,"  she  began  after  we  had  exchanged  greetings,  "  I 
have  come  over  to  show  you  this  advertisement.  It  seems  just 
the  kind  of  post  you  want."  Then  she  drew  a  newspaper  from 
her  handbag. 

I  took  the  paper  eagerly  and  read : 

"  Wanted. — A  gentlewoman  of  amiable  disposition  to  act  as 
companion  to  a  young  lady  peculiarly  afflicted.  Liberal  terms 
and  every  consideration  offered  to  a  lady  who,  after  a  personal 
interview,  is  found  suitable.  Address  by  letter  in  the  first 
instance  to  X,  Maybum  Hall,  Blankstone,  Blankshire." 

"  Peculiarly  afflicted,"  I  remarked,  quoting  the  salient  feature 
of  the  advertisement.  "  Perhaps  she  has  fits.  I  should  never  be 
able  to  manage  fits." 

"You  will  seriously  vex  me,  Maud,"  said  Mrs.  Danvers,  "if 
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you  go  on  in  that  style.  You  must  remember,  dear,  you  cannot 
afford  to  criticize  any  position  offered  to  you  ;  you  must  be  only 
too  thankful  if  you  can  get  it,  and  then  do  your  best  to  keep  it. 
So  write  at  once,  and  offer  yourself  for  the  post.  You  may  depend 
upon  it  there  will  be  a  hundred  and  fifty  applications  for  it." 

Mrs.  Danvers  was  an  "  authority  "  with  us  girls.  We  always 
consulted  her,  and  generally  acted  on  her  advice  in  most  things. 
I  sat  down  and  wrote  off  at  once  applying  for  the  situation.  In 
my  note  I  stated  that  I  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  General 
Perceval,  whose  recent  death  compelled  his  daughters  to  seek 
employment. 

"  And  I  will  write  a  line  recommending  you,"  said  Mrs- 
Danvers.  "Further,  I  will  walk  round  at  once  and  ask  Mrs. 
Moreton,  as  the  wife  of  our  vicar,  to  write  also.  Now  give  me 
your  letter." 

As  she  kissed  me,  wishing  me  good-bye,  I  stood  hesitating 
about  what  I  had  done. 

"  Are  you  sure  my  disposition  is  amiable  ?  "  I  asked.   "  It  would 

be  so  dreadful  if  I  were  to " 

"  Nonsense — no  misgivings,"  she  cried,  hurrying  away. 
I  sat  with  the  paper  in  my  lap  long  after  she  had  gone,  spell- 
ing over  the  advertisement  in  an  inconsequent  manner,  weaving 
all  sorts  of  vague  fancies  about  the  young  lady  who,  being 
"peculiarly  afflicted,"  needed  a  companion.  My  mind  ran 
through  the  whole  category  of  "  afflictions,"  mental  and  physical, 
that  I  could  think  of — from  St.  Vitus's  dance  to  hysteria.  I 
imagined  myself  dealing  with  a  young  lady  under  every  form  and 
phase  of  malady,  wondering  how  my  "amiability"  (it  was  needed 
in  the  case  evidently)  would  stand  the  test. 

I  dreamed  the  afternoon  away  and  was  only  aroused  from  my 
reveries  by  the  return  of  my  sisters,  to  whom  I  told  all  that  had 
t?iken  place.  As  they  had  each  something  in  view,  they  were 
hearty  in  wishing  me  success  in  this  my  only  venture. 

How  anxiously  we  awaited  the  daily  posts !  When  five  days 
had  gone  by  without  hearing  anything  I  began  to  give  up  hope, 
and  turned  to  the  newspapers  once  more  to  scan  the  advertise- 
ments, to  see  if  there  were  anything  in  that  dreary  wilderness  of 
"  wants  "  for  which  I  was  suitable. 

On  the  seventh  day,  however,  I  received  a  note  from  Mrs. 
Danvers. 
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"  I  do  not  think  you  need  be  anxious  any  longer.  I  have 
heard  from  Mrs.  Travis,  in  answer  to  the  advertisement.  Come 
round  at  once,  and  I  will  give  you  particulars." 

One  must  be  an  orphan  and  penniless  to  understand  the  joyful 
alacrity  with  which  I  obeyed  Mrs.  Danvers'  summons. 

Putting  the  letter  into  my  hands  as  soon  as  we  were  seated,  she 
made  no  observation  while  I  read  the  following : 

"  Madam, 

"  Yours  and  Mrs.  Moreton's  letters  relative  to  Miss  Maud 
Perceval's  qualifications  have  induced  me  to  select  her  from 
among  a  number  of  candidates  for  the  position.  But  as  I  should 
have  to  satisfy  myself,  by  a  personal  interview,  that  the  young 
lady's  manner  and  appearance  are  such  as  I  think  would  be 
agreeable  to  my  beloved  and  afflicted  child,  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  Miss  Perceval  will  arrange  to  meet  me  on  Wednesday 
at  my  town  house,  7,  Hyde  Gardens,  W.  I  inclose  a  cheque 
which  will  cover  her  expenses.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  her  at 
twelve  o'clock." 

"  Now,  there  is  your  chance,  Maud  !  "  said  Mrs.  Danvers,  as  I 
finished  reading  the  letter,  and  turned  to  find  in  her  face  some 
support  for  my  hesitating  purpose.  I  was  still  doubtful  of  not 
being  equal  to  what  might  be  demanded  of  me.  I  dreaded 
failure.  Her  decisive  words  and  manner,  however,  reassured  me. 
I  determined  to  keep  the  appointment 

I  was  three-and-twenty  years  of  age,  and  felt  therefore  quite 
able  to  travel  about  by  myself  I  declined  Mrs.  Danvers'  offer  to 
accompany  me. 

Punctually  to  the  hour  of  twelve  I  found  myself  knocking  at 
the  door  of  No.  7,  Hyde  Gardens,  and  with  some  trepidation 
asking  for  Mrs.  Travis. 

The  house  was  a  handsome  one,  with  every  attribute  of  wealth 
about  it,  both  within  and  without.  Although  it  was  the  height  of 
'the  London  season,  it  had  the  undressed  appearance  of  those 
houses  out  of  the  season  whose  families  are  out  of  town. 

I  was  shown  into  a  morning-room  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  long 
hall.  Presently  the  door  opened  and  a  tall,  beautiful,  sad-eyed 
woman  entered. 

I  felt  drawn  to  her  at  once.     Yes — I  could  serve  her.     She 
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was  richly  dressed  in  some  dark  grey  costume.  Her  fair  hair  was 
threaded  with  silver,  her  voice  was  low  and  tender  ;  the  voice  of 
a  woman  who  had  learned  to  modulate  her  tones  through  the 
weight  of  a  sorrow. 

She  received  me  kindly,  made  me  sit  beside  her,  and  soon  set 
my  trembling  nerves  at  rest.     I  devoutly  hoped  I  might  "  suit." 

She  had  a  gentle  hesitancy  in  her  speech  that  proceeded  from 
a  desire  to  make  things  easy  and  pleasant  for  me.  She  evidently 
felt  for  any  one  compelled  to  find  a  home  among  strangers,  and 
she  strove  to  smooth  the  untried  way  for  me. 

After  a  little,  I  told  her  all  our  circumstances,  and  set  forth 
wfth  much  humility  my  poor  capabilities. 

When  I  had  finished  she  said  very  quietly,  "You  will  suit  me. 
Now  let  me  put  the  nature  of  your  duties  before  you.  They  may 
now  and  again  be  tedious  from  repetition,  but  they  will  never  be 
revolting." 

Here  her  voice  gave  way,  and  she  struggled  with  her  tears.  It 
was  some  seconds  before  she  could  command  her  voice  sufficiently 
to  tell  me  clearly  what  I  should  have  to  do.  At  length  she 
said: 

"  We  have  an  only  and  beloved  daughter.  About  two  years 
ago  she  became  engaged  to  a  gentleman,  an  officer  in  the  army. 
They  were  about  to  be  married  when  a  war  in  India  broke  out, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  join  his  regiment,  just  then  ordered 
abroad.  Our  darling's  trousseau  had  been  made ;  her  wedding 
dress  completed ;  presents  came  pouring  in  on  all  sides,  and  the 
day  fixed  for  the  wedding,  when  the  cruel  order  came  about  a 
week  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  wedding,  which  compelled 
us  to  postpone  the  ceremony.  The  disappointment  and  the 
subsequent  parting  all  told  upon  my  poor  child's  nerves.  Still, 
she  bore  up  bravely.  We  kept  all  accounts  from  the  war  away 
from  her,  even  when  at  last  we  heard  that  an  engagement  had 
taken  place  in  which  Mr.  Cleveland  had  been  wounded,  and  had 
been  sent  home  in  consequence.  We  hid  everything  from  her 
but  the  joyful  fact  that  he  was  returning  home.  It  was  at  his 
earnest  request  we  did  this ;  his  wound  was  not  supposed  to  be 
very  severe,  so  he  wrote,  and  that  he  expected  to  be  quite  himself 
by  the  time  he  reached  England. 

"  To  know  that  he  was  on  his  way  home  was  enough  for  my 
child.     Her  joy  was  unbounded.     She  would  look  at  her  wedding 
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dress  and  all  her  pretty  things  with  delight,  for  now  he  was 
returning.  .  .  .  We  never  anticipated  evil  tidings,  therefore  we 
relaxed  all  previous  watchfulness  over  papers,  letters,  or  telegrams. 
What  had  we  now  to  fear,  when  we  knew  he  was  removed 
from  the  horrors  of  war?  It  was  nearing  the  time  when  the 
steamer  was  to  arrive  that  was  bringing  him  home.  Each  day 
our  darling's  joy  grew  higher  and  higher.  One  morning  she  was 
in  wild  spirits. 

"  *  I  shall  see  him.  to-day,  mother,'  she  cried,  coming  into  my 
room  on  her  way  downstairs. 

"  *  What  makes  you  think  so  ? '  I  asked. 

"  *  Because  I  dreamt  of  him  all  last  night.  He  looked  his  own 
dear,  bright,  darling  self  And  I  thought  I  had  all  my  wedding 
things  on  ;  my  dress,  and  my  veil,  and  my  orange  blossoms,  and 
he  kissed  me  and  said,  "  My  darling,  how  good  you  were  to  wait 
for  me  so  patiently,  but  the  waiting  is  all  over  now,  and  so  is  the 
war,  and  we  are  happy  .  .  .  happy  for  ever."  Oh,  mother, 
sweet,  it  was  an  exquisite  dream !     It  has  made  me  so  happy ! ' 

"  I  kissed  her  and  told  her  I  was  glad,  and  that  no  doubt  we 
might  hear  of  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  at  any  moment. 

"It  happened  that  day  that  Mr.  Travis  and  I  were  both  com- 
pelled to  leave  home  together  on  a  matter  of  business  that 
detained  us  until  late.  We  had  not  been  gone  half  an  hour  when 
a  telegram  arrived  addressed  to  Mr.  Travis.  It  lay  on  the  hall 
table  unopened.  My  darling  passing  by  saw  it.  Thinking  it 
might  contain  news  of  the  steamer  she  tore  it  open." 


A  gesture  of  suffering  crossed  Mrs.  Travis'  face  when  she  came 
to  this  point  in  her  story,  and  she  paused  awhile  to  recover 
herself.  Presently  she  continued  :  "  On  our  return  in  the  after- 
noon I  perceived  some  confusion  among  our  people.  My  maid 
came  running  down  the  steps  to  meet  me  with  an  expression  of 
terror  on  her  face  ;  the  butler  was  trembling  and  overcome  with 
grief 

"  *  What  is  it  ? '  we  asked  in  an  agony  of  apprehension. 

"  My  maid  caught  my  hand  and  drew  me  after  her  into  the 
morning-room,  and  then  told  me  of  the  fatal  telegram.  Mr. 
Cleveland  had  died  of  his  wounds  at  sea.  This  was  what  our 
darling  had  read  when  she  tore  the  paper  open  in  her  joy !     But 
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God  IS  tender.  The  shock  was  so  instantaneous  it  was  electric, 
and  in  a  moment  destroyed  her  memory.  A  spasm  of  agony — 
then  all  was  joy !  With  a  glad  laugh  she  ran  upstairs,  and  taking 
out  her  wedding-clothes  she  put  them  all  on,  and  made  them 
fasten  the  veil  and  flowers  in  her  hair.  When  she  had  finished 
she  sat  down  and  told  them  that  she  was  waiting  .  .  .  waiting — for 
him !  And  that  is  how  she  has  remained  ever  since.  Every  day 
is  a  new  day  to  her,  and  to  be  her  wedding-day.  Every  day  she 
calls  for  her  wedding-clothes  and  we  dress  her  as  a  bride.  When 
she  is  dressed  she  sits  and  waits  so  sweetly,  so  patiently,  so 
gladly,  for  him  who  will  never  come !  And  she  will  wait  on 
until  the  end. 

"  And  your  occupation,"  she  continued,  "  will  be  to  sit  and 
amuse  her  while  she  waits.  Her  life  is  one  long  joy — the  joy  of 
anticipation.  So  far  from  being  sad,  it  seems  as  if  God  in  His 
mercy  had  destroyed  by  the  fiery  needle-point  of  agony  the 
sensitive  nerve  of  memory  by  which  she  could  suffer.  Doctors 
have  seen  and  studied  her  case,  and  they  are  unanimous  in 
believing  that  any  return  to  her  normal  condition  will  prove 
fatal.  Thus  we  leave  her,  undisturbed,  in  her  merciful  delusion, 
thanking  God  that  in  its  very  peculiarity  it  is  free  from  all 
suffering,  and  that  what  she  experiences  is  a  sensation  of  positive 
happiness  from  joyful  anticipation  that  is  unconscious  of  the 
tedium  of  such  waiting.  She  has  lost  all  sense  of  time.  It  is 
now  eighteen  months  since  she  fell  into  this  state — and  my  one 
fear  now — oh,  that  I  should  have  to  say  it ! — is  lest  her  memory 
should  at  any  moment  suddenly  return !  All  our  anxiety  is  to 
keep  her  as  she  is,  for  she  knows  and  loves  us  just  as  she  ever 
did,  and  this  is  our  one  consolation.  She  amuses  herself  with 
music  and  fancy  work.  She  loves  the  companionship  of  some 
girl  such  as  yourself,  whom  she  calls  her  bridesmaid.  Will  you 
object  to  give  colour  to  this  delusion  by  laying  aside  your 
mourning,  as  nothing  suggestive  of  death  is  ever  introduced  to 
her  notice  ?  I  will  keep  you  supplied  with  the  white  cashmere 
dresses  which  the  bridesmaid  wears.  You  may  find  your  life 
monotonous,  but  there  will  be  nothing  in  it  to  shock  or  pain  you." 

Before  we  parted  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  meet  Mrs. 
Travis  a  few  days  later  in  London,  and  travel  down  with  her  to 
Mayburn  Hall.  It  was  a  fine  old  place — this  I  gathered  as  I  went 
through  the  entrance  hall  and  principal  rooms — on  my  arrival. 
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It  was  not  until  the  next  morning  that  Mrs.  Travis  introduced 
me  to  her  daughter. 

"  Hitherto  I  have  had  a  succession  of  girl  friends  to  stay  with 
her,"  said  Mrs.  Travis  as  we  left  the  morning-room  to  go  to  her 
daughter — "  girls  who  were  to  have  been  her  bridesmaids — but 
I  could  not  continue  to  lay  such  a  tax  upon  them.  We  have 
prepared  her  for  your  arrival.  You  are  to  represent  the  cousin 
of  a  friend  who  has  just  been  staying  with  her,  and  who  promised 
to  send  you  in  her  place,  so  that  Lilian — that  is  my  daughter — is 
expecting  you." 

"  And  my  name  ?  " 

"  Your  own  will  do,  as  Lilian's  friend  only  spoke  of  you  as 
a  cousin." 

We  had  now  reached  another  part  of  the  house.  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  conservatories  and  lovely  gardens  as  we  went  along, 
and  at  length  Mrs.  Travis  brought  me  to  her  daughter's  rooms. 

How  shall  I  describe  the  effect  of  the  first  glance  of  that  room 
and  the  beautiful  vision— I  can  call  her  nothing  else — that  occu- 
pied it  ?  She  was  seated  in  a  chair,  dressed  in  a  most  superb 
wedding-gown  of  brocade  and  satin  richly  trimmed  with  Brussels 
lace.  Fair  of  hair  and  complexion,  with  eyes  of  blue  that  had  in 
them  an  expression  of  glad  childlike  tenderness  such  as  I  can 
imagine  the  angels  have.  She  looked  up  with  an  expectant 
glance  to  welcome  me. 

"  Here  is  your  new  bridesmaid,"  said  her  mother,  taking  my 
hand  and  presenting  me. 

Lilian  rose  from  her  seat,  and  holding  out  both  her  hands,  she 
drew  me  to  her  and  kissed  me. 

"  I  am  waiting,"  she  said  gently.  "  Everything  is  ready.  He 
is  coming,  and  we  are  to  be  married." 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  I  returned  cheerfully,  but  feeling  a  choking  sen- 
sation in  my  throat  I  found  it  difficult  to  conquer,  as  she  drew  me 
to  the  chair  at  her  side  and  made  me  sit  down. 

I  noticed  that  she  was  careful  in  her  movements  not  to  crush 
her  lovely  dress,  in  order,  as  she  afterwards  confided  to  me,  that 
it  might  be  fresh  when  he  came,  and  that  he  could  see  it  in  all  its 
beauty. 

"  It  is  pretty,  is  it  not  ?  "  she  said  simply,  seeing  that  I  looked 
at  her  admiringly. 

"  Yes,  lovely." 
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"  I  am  careful  to  keep  it  fresh  because  I  know  he  will  be  so 
pleased  to  see  me  look  well  in  it.  I  am  so  glad  you  admire  it. 
And  see,  this  is  a  bracelet  he  gave  me  and  this  is  my  engage- 
ment ring ;  I  used  to  wear  it  on  this  finger,"  indicating  the  third 
finger  of  her  left  hand,  "  but  I  have  changed  it  to  this  one,  until 
after  the  wedding.     And  oh,  come  and  look  at  all  my  presents ! " 

With  this  she  took  me  round  the  large  and  beautiful  room. 
The  presents  were  all  laid  out  on  various  tables  and  cabinets 
with  the  donors'  cards  affixed. 

"  Yes,  they  are  all  ready  for  him  to  see.  This  beautiful  case 
of  diamond  stars  is  from  his  father  and  mother  and  this  bracelet 
from  his  sister." 

She  went  over  each  one,  pointing  out  who  had  sent  it.  As 
soon  as  we  had  exhausted  them  all,  I  noticed  a  questioning  look 
in  her  eyes  as  if  to  ask  if  he  had  come.  Still,  as  time  had 
ceased  for  her,  she  felt  no  weariness  in  waiting. 

My  duties  were  to  be  her  companion  during  the  day.  When 
evening  came,  her  maid  took  her  to  her  room,  and,  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course,  she  allowed  her  bridal  dress — which  was  re- 
newed as  it  wore  out — to  be  taken  off.  With  its  removal  her 
joyful  anticipations  remained.  He  was  coming,  and  to-morrow 
they  would  be  married  ! 

During  our  days  of  "  waiting  "  I  would  sing  cheerful  songs  to 
her,  play  waltz  music  and  strive  to  induce  her  to  come  with  me 
into  the  garden.  Her  one  dislike,  and  one  under  the  circum- 
stances not  to  be  overcome,  was  to  leave  the  house  or  even  her 
room  where  she  sat  dressed  and  waiting.  To  beguile  the  many 
long  hours  I  would  tell  her  stories,  but  nothing  touching  upon 
sorrow  or  death  was  ever  mentioned  in  her  hearing. 

She  grew  fond  of  me  and  would  scarcely  suffer  me  to  leave 
her  when  Mrs.  Travis  came  to  take  my  place  to  enable  me 
to  have  air  and  exercise. 

Although  surrounded  by  every  luxury  and  kindness,  I  felt 
my  duties  grow  monotonous.  But  my  strong  affection  and  pity 
for  Lilian  and  her  mother  gave  me  courage  to  fulfil  them. 

Lilian's  nature  was  all  love  and  gentleness.  It  was  easy  to 
see  how  her  mind  had  lost  its  balance  under  the  weight  laid 
upon  it  The  mercy  of  madness  and  delusion,  when  sorrow 
becomes  insupportable,  was  impressed  on  my  mind  ;  especially 
when  the  delusion  assumed,  as  in  this  case,  a  beautiful  form. 
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Still,  I,  watching  her  as  I  did  from  day  to  day,  wondered  when 
and  how  it  would  end. 

When  we  least  expected  it  the  end  came. 

I  had  been  with  her  about  five  months  when  one  morning  I 
went  to  her  as  usual  about  eleven  o'clock.  Up  to  that  hour  her 
mother  generally  sat  with  her,  and  would  read  and  pray  with 
her  every  day  and  ask  a  blessing — at  her  daughter's  request — 
on  the  approaching  marriage.  Never  was  there  such  a  tenderly 
devoted  mother.  Her  whole  endeavour  was  to  lessen  and 
beautify  the  sorrow  of  life  to  her  afflicted  child. 

On  coming  into  the  room  this  morning  I  found  Lilian  sitting 
as  usual  in  her  expectant  attitude.  She  did  not  rise,  however, 
to  kiss  me  as  on  other  mornings — a  circumstance  that  surprised 
me,  as  she  was  so  even  in  temper  and  manner.  I  looked  at  her 
curiously,  for  I  feared  any  alteration  of  habit  might  be  a  pre- 
monitory sign  of  danger. 

I  noticed  an  expression  I  had  never  seen  in  her  eyes  before, 
as  if  she  were  trying  to  grasp  some  fact  that  was  creeping  slowly 
into  her  mind. 

"  What  is  it,  Lilian  darling  ?  "  I  asked,  as  I  knelt  down  beside 
her,  and  looked  into  her  ^y^s, 

"Mother — was — reading — to  me  this  morning,"  she  gasped 
out  slowly,  "  and  she  read  those  words,  *  And — the  Spirit — and 
the — Bride — say  come  I '  and — I  heard  no  more  ;  for  I  prayed — 
and  prayed — oh,  I  prayed — and  asked  the  dear  God  not — to — 
let  me — wait  any  more — but  to  let  me  be  married  now — 
now  r* 

I  dared  not  leave  her.  I  dared  not  raise  an  alarm.  Yet  what 
was  I  to  do?  how  let  Mrs.  Travis  know?  The  hour  we  all 
dreaded  was  returning.  She  was  regaining  her  sense  of  time, 
and  with  it  would  come — what  ? 

She  clung  to  me  so  forcibly  I  could  not  even  stretch  out  my 
hand  to  the  bell  that  lay  on  the  table,  and  which  I  had  over- 
looked in  my  agitation. 

"  Won't  you  let  me  call  your  mother,  darling  ?  "  I  whispered. 

Fortunately,  at  that  moment  a  maid  came  into  the  room  with 
some  flowers.  I  sent  her  at  once  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Travis,  and 
told  her  to  send  for  the  doctor. 

Before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Travis  could  reach  the  room,  Lilian  lay 
back  in  a  dead  faint,  or  what  appeared  so.     Some  time  after, 
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while  we  were  all  standing  around,  trying  to  restore  her,  she 
suddenly  revived.  Her  faculties  had  all  returned.  She  had 
awakened  to  consciousness,  to  memory,  and  knew  she  was 
bereaved ! 

With  one  agonizing  cry,  that  it  tore  our  hearts  with  pain  to 
hear,  she  fell  upon  her  knees  calling  pitifully  on  God  to  deliver 
her. 

It  was  the  hour  of  darkness  and  anguish  before  the  dawn  of 
light  and  immortality.  Soon  an  ecstatic  expression  crossed  her 
face  as  if  her  soul's  prayer  were  being  answered  and  she  had 
penetrated  beyond  the  veil  of  mortal  sight. 

Then  she  strove  to  rise,  and  we  lifted  her  from  her  knees,  and 
placed  her  on  a  couch. 

"  At  last !  my  love — you  have — come — and — I  have — not 
waited  in — ^vain,"  she  murmured.  "  See,  I  am  ready — my  bridal 
robes  are  on — and — I  am  to  be  your — bride  at  last !  Thank- 
God — the  wait — ing  is  over — and  I  see  you  once  more  !  " 

With  these  words,  murmured  in  an  ecstasy,  she  left  us  to  join 
him  for  whom  she  had  waited  so  long  and  not  in  vain !  The 
joy  on  her  face  spoke  truly. 


farcwelL 

Farewell,  a  word  said  with  a  smile, 
Though  hearts  are  breaking  all  the  while, 
Farewell  to  happy,  bygone  years, 
Seen  dimly  through  a  mist  of  tears. 

Those  happy  years,  o'er  which  there  fell 
No  shadow  from  this  sad  farewell — 
Years,  when  the  world  was  gay  and  bright, 
Viewed  through  the  darkness  of  to-night. 

But  now  is  seen,  on  looking  back, 
A -dim  form  hov'ring  o'er  the  track  ; 
Silent — ^as  though  in  mute  despair. 
With  drooping  wings  and  close  veiled  hair. 

Unveiled  to-night  by  Fate's  rough  hands, 

The  figure  in  the  darkness  stands  ; 

"  Your  name,"  he  cries,  "  though  hidden  well. 

Was  Love "     "  Alas,"  she  sighs,  "  Farewell ! " 

By  the  Author  of  "  Miss  Molly.**^ 
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"  A  False  Scent,"  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XXIL 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  GUS. 

Mrs.  Stepney  prolonged  her  holiday  considerably  during  this 
particular  autumn,  and  although  her  hand  was  almost  restored 
she  did  not  try  its  recovering  strength  by  more  than  the  merest 
sketches.  Lill  on  the  contrary  worked  diligently,  and  filled  her 
portfolio  with  an  immense  variety  of  water-colour  mementoes  of 
charming  forest  scenery,  besides  many  more  serious  studies  in 
oil.  But  though  very  steady  and  interested  in  her  work,  she  was 
unusually  silent,  and,  must  we  add,  reasonable.  Her  communi- 
cative moods  were  always  intermittent.  Sometimes  she  talked  a 
good  deal,  then  she  would  speak  sparingly  for  a  few  days ;  but 
during  these  two  months  and  more  of  holiday  she  was  singularly 
sober  and  sensible. 

Having  confided  to  Mrs.  Stepney  one  evening,  after  composing 
a  pretty  little  cap  for  that  lady,  her  conviction  that  she  (Lill)  was 
disgustingly  ignorant,  she  asked  advice  as  to  what  book  she 
ought  to  read  in  order  to  get  some  idea  of  history ;  "  things  that 
have  happened  long  ago,  you  know,"  explained  Lill. 

"  Good  heavens  !  child,  you  were  at  school,"  cried  Mrs.  Step- 
ney.    "  Didn't  they  teach  you  anything  there  ?  " 

"  Well,  they  tried,"  said  Lill  with  severe  justice.  "  But,  some- 
how, I  never  could  learn  anything  I  did  not  like — even  music, 
though  I  would  give  anything  to  sing,  I  never  happened  to  like 
anything  but  drawing.  Now,  when  people  talk  of  what  was  done 
long  ago,  I  feel  rather  a  fool ;  then,  suppose  I  wanted  to  compose 
a  picture,  I  should  not  know  of  any  subject." 

"  If  you  are  going  to  read  up  with  a  view  of  painting  historical 
pictures,  why,  I  won't  encourage  you ;  it  is  just  waiste  of  time, 
Lill." 
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"  Oh,  no,  I  prefer  nature  and  everything  modern,  only  I  used 
to  feel  so  out  of  it  when  you  and  Mr.  Norris  used  to  talk  about 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses — for  a  long  time  I  thought  it  was  a 
carnival  thing ;  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  I  seem  to  know  more 
about  him,  for  I  have  seen  his  portrait — what  a  fine,  strong,  ugly 
face  to  paint !  and  the  Huguenots,  and — oh,  lots  more  ;  now  I 
feel  as  if  I  could  read  some  stiff  book — what  shall  it  be  ?  " 
"  You  must  have  been  a  most  tiresome  child,  Lill." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  was ;  perhaps  if  I  had  been  with  you No, 

I  should  have  been  tiresome  always." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  had  better  begin  with  the  history  of  your 
own  country.     We  will  get  *  Green's  History  of  the  British  Peo- 
ple ; '  if  you  give  your  mind  to  it,  you'll  know  enough  for  all  you 
want  when  you  come  to  the  end." 
"Is  it  big?" 

"  Not  very  ;  I  will  get  it  for  you  when  we  go  back." 
"  Oh,  no,  Mrs.  Stepney,  I  want  it  now,  to  study  here." 
When  Mrs.  Stepney — with  her  accustomed  readiness  to  oblige 
her   young  proUg^e — procured   the,   to   Lill's   eyes,   formidable 
volume,  a  startled  look  passed  over  the  would-be  student's  face. 
"  Is  it  all  about  England  ?  "  she  asked.     "  What  a  lot !  " 
"  The  subject  would  fill  many  volumes,  I  assure  you,  Lill." 
Lill  sighed  deeply,  and  sat  down  then  and  there,  in  her  hat 
and  mantle — the  days  began  to  be  a  little  crisp — and  she  had 
been  all  day  in  a  favourite  glade   not   far  off,  and   there   she 
remained,  immersed  in  "  Green,"  till  summoned,  at  least  three 
times,  to  tea. 

The  return  to  town  was  welcome  to  Mrs.  Stepney,  to  whom 
time  and  unusual  ease  in  money  matters  had  brought  a  little 
more  brightness  of  spirit,  enabling  her  to  enjoy  the  society  of  her 
fellow-artistes,  male  and  female,  which  gathers  so  easily  and 
cheerfully  round  new  members. 

The  friends  found  a  nice,  fresh  house,  with  sundry  improve- 
ments in  the  way  of  new  curtains,  whitewash,  and  cleaned  carpets. 
Mrs.  Stepney  having  kept  on  the  rooms  during  her  absence, 
"  Aunt  Tony  "  managed  to  make  these  additions  to  the  comfort 
of  such  valuable  lodgers.  She  received  them  with  smiles,  and  in 
a  neat,  new  gown. 

Lill  grew  much  more  lively  when  they  were  once  more  installed 
in  the  studio  ;  and  cheered  by  the  visits  of  various  professional 
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acquaintances  with  whom  she  could  enjoy  the  dear  delight  of 
talking  "  shop,"  and  by  long  "  Bummels**  or  shop-window  gazing 
expeditions  down  Regent  and  Bond  Streets,  besides  not  infrequent 
theatre-going. 

Mrs.  Stepney  made  no  observation  when  Mrs.  Holden  informed 
her  that  it  just  broke  her  heart  to  see  that  nice  young  gentleman, 
Mr.  Norris,  pack  up  his  traps  and  start  off  to  Putney. 

"  That's  where  he's  gone,  ma'am.  Nothing  would  do  but  to  go 
rowing  on  the  river,  among  a  lot  of  other  young  fellows,  who  go 
tearing  their  arms  out  in  those  skimpy  boats,  that  just  make 
your  heart  jump  into  your  mouth  to  look  at,  and  bring  on  rheu- 
matism and  decline,  and — and  an  early  grave ;  but  I  believe  he 
is  not  going  to  stay  long  in  the  country.  He  says  he'll  be  off  to 
Australia  in  the  spring,"  she  concluded. 

"Very  likely,  and  much  better  for  him,  too,"  said  Mrs. 
Stepney. 

It  was  about  the  time  when  Ferrars  and  General  Granard 
returned  to  London,  and  a  damp,  foggy  evening,  when,  having 
finished  dinner,  the  friends  settled  themselves — Mrs.  Stepney  to 
write  letters,  while  Lill  produced  "  Green,"  and  looking  carefully 
at  the  position  of  her  "  marker  " — that  sure  indication  of  the  non- 
studious — sighed  to  see  how  much  lay  before,  and  how  little 
behind  it. 

"  How  are  you  getting  on,  Lill  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Stepney 
smiling. 

"  Slowly,  though  not  surely,  I  am  afraid,"  returned  Lill.  "  It 
is  very  hard  to  get  it  all  into  one's  head.  People  don't  seem  to 
me  to  know  how  to  write  history,  they  put  in  such  a  quantity  of 
unnecessary  things." 

"What  things,  Lill?"  But  before  Lill  could  expound  her 
views,  the  servant,  an  older,  more  capable  and  less  smutty 
specimen  of  her  class  than  the  original  slavey,  entered  with  a 
note  for  Miss  Sandys.  Lill  glanced  over  it  and  her  face  bright- 
ened. "It  is  from  Mrs.  Latour;  they  have  a  box  for  *  Jim  the 
Penman  '  to-night,  and  want  me  to  go.  I  must  send  an  answer 
at  once,  and  take  a  cab,  calling  for  Gertrude  and  her  brother,  as 
they  are  on  the  road." 

"  Go,  then,  dear  Lill :  they  are  very  nice  and  kind." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  you  do  not  mind  being  left  alone  ?  " 

"  Me,  I  prefer  it  to  seeing  you  make  yourself  miserable  over 
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that  book  ;  go  and  see  the  messenger,  you  have  but  little  time  to 
get  ready." 

"  Oh,  that  is  soon  done." 

In  a  quarter-of-an-hour  Lil  had  re-arranged  her  hair,  and  stuck 
what  she  was  pleased  to  term  "  a  swish  "  in  it — which  meant  a 
tuft  of  ribbon  and  a  tiny,  upright  feather — draped  some  black 
lace  about  the  body  of  her  dress,  and  fastened  it  with  a  few  deep- 
red  chrysanthemums,  filched  from  Mrs.  Stepney's  flower  bowl, 
and  started  in  high  glee,  oblivious  of  her  struggles  with  "  Green." 

Mrs.  Stepney  saw  her  off,  and  promised  to  wait  up  for  her. 
Then  she  went  back  to  her  letter  ;  but  sat  some  time  in  thought 
before  she  took  up  the  pen.  "  If  my  little  May  had  been  spared 
to  grow  up  beside  me,  how  different  life  would  have  been,"  she 
mused.  "  It  would  have  been  but  too  sweet ;  yet  knowing  life  as 
I  do,  ought  I  not  rather  to  thank  God  she  has  escaped  its  too 
imminent  probabilities  ?  I  should  have  suffered  cruelly  to  see 
her  suffer,  and  she  could  not,  as  a  human  being — a  female  human 
being — have  escaped.  I  have  been  happier  for  my  interest  in 
Lill,  and  I  have  been  of  use  to  her ;  but  I  never  feel  sure  that 
she  cares  much  for  me,  or  for  any  one,  yet  she  was  wonderfully 
kind  and  thoughtful  while  I  was  laid  up.  At  all  events,  she  is 
truthful  and  honest  in  no  common  degree.  Poor  little  Lil,  I 
wish  she  knew  her  own  heart  and  mind  better." 

Dismissing  these  thoughts  with  a  vague,  but  profound  convic- 
tion that  all  attempts  to  play  Providence  for  others  were  vanity 
of  vanities,  Mrs.  Stepney  applied  herself  to  her  letter. 

She  had  not  traced  many  lines  when  re-enter  the  servant : 
"  Please'm,  there's  a  gentleman  wants  to  see  you." 

"  Ask  him  his  name,"  began  Mrs.  Stepney,  when  a  familiar 
voice  said  :  "  I  think  you'll  admit  me,  Esther,"  and  Dalton 
walked  in. 

"  I  will  indeed,  with  pleasure,  Gus,"  cried  his  sister  cordially, 
as  she  rose  to  greet  him.  "  I  was  just  writing  to  you,  with  but 
faint  hopes  of  my  letter  reaching  you.  Why,  it  is  more  than  a 
year  since  I  heard  or  saw  anything  of  you." 

"  Yes,  nearly  a  year,"  he  returned,  shaking  hands  with  her. 
"  I  have  been  in  London  in  the  course  of  it ;  but  only  for  a  day 
or  two,  so  it  was  scarce  worth  while  to  look  you  up." 

"  I  daresay  it  was  not,"  returned  Mrs.  Stepney  philosophically. 
"  Now  will  you  not  take  something  ?     Have  you  dined  ?  " 
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"  Yes.  I  have  come  from  the  North  to-day,  and  dined  as  soon 
as  I  arrived." 

"  Then  let  me  give  you  a  cup  of  coffee — ^we  get  very  good 
coffee  here." 

Dalton  accepted  the  offer.  Mrs.  Stepney  rang  and  ordered  the 
refreshment. 

"  Do  you  know,  Esther,  I  think  you  are  a  very  sensible  woman  ?  '* 
said  Dalton,  as  he  sipped  his  fragrant  cup,  after  they  had  ex- 
hausted the  preliminary  question  and  answer  usual  on  such 
meetings. 

"  Much  obliged  for  your  good  opinion,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney, 
rather  amused.     "  May  I  ask  why  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Chiefly  because  you  have  left  me  alone.  If  you  knew  how  I 
have  been  chivied  and  chased  ever  since  people  began  to  find  out 
that  I  have  a  goodish  bit  of  money,  you  would  know  the  value  of 
being  left  alone.  "  I  was  half  afraid  to  come  and  see  you^  lest 
you  should  fall  on  my  neck  and  weep,  or  overpower  me  with 
affection,  and  want  to  live  with  me ;  though  I  should  soon  have 
settled  that,"  he  added  grimly. 

Mrs.  Stepney  smiled — a  grave  smile  not  untinged  with  bitterness. 

"  There  was  small  chance  of  my  exhibiting  these  tender  emo- 
tions," she  said,  "considering  we  have  been  parted  for  rather 
more  than  half  our  lives.  I  was  glad  to  see  you  when  you  came. 
I  loved  the  boy  you  were,  I  am  grateful  to  the  man  you  are. 
Your  generosity  has  secured  my  age  from  want,  and  if  it  were 
possible  I  could  ever  be  of  use  to  you,  I  should  be  glad ;  but 
your  presence  is  not  necessary  to  my  happiness.  If  you  left  me 
without  notice  for  two — ^three  years,  and  then  came  back,  I  should 
be  pleased  to  see  you.  In  fact  I  suspect  that  a  certain  degree  of 
remoteness  would  tend  to  the  continuance  of  our  friendliness.  I 
shall  never  seek  or  trouble  you,  Gus." 

'*  Exactly !  You  take  a  deucedly  clear  view  of  the  situation, 
and  I  rather  like  to  talk  to  you !  You  see,  though  I  am  evidently 
what  is  called  *  popular,*  there  are  very  few — few — none — I  could 
confide  in !  I  am  amazed  how  I  have  got  on  in  London ;  the 
glass  over  my  mantelpiece  is  three  inches  thick  with  invitation 
cards  round  the  frame.  I  scarcely  ever  need  order  a  dinner.  I 
am  received  by  men  and  women  with  smiles  and  blarney  all 
round.  It  was  very  nice  at  first.  I'd  have  got  drunk  with  such 
cupsful  of  admiration  and  approbation  if  a  mocking  devil  in  my 
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heart  did  not  pretty  often  laugh  and  whisper,  *  Where  would  you 
be,  Gus,  if  you  hadn't  struck  that  gold  ?  *  So  I  have  grown  rather 
sick  of  society.  The  best  time  I  have  had  was  cruising  about  in 
the  yacht.  I  told  you  I  was  in  treaty  for  a  yacht,  some  eighteen 
months  ago  ?  "  Mrs.  Stepney  bent  her  head.  "  Well,  the  curious 
thing  is  I  have  made  friends  with  the  man  who  was  bidding 
against  me  for  her ;  fell  in  with  him  at  Marseilles,  got  into  a  row 
there,  couldn't  speak  French,  neither  could  he,  but  a — friend  who 
was  with  him  could,  right  well.  Then  we  kept  company,  had 
sailing  matches ;  he  had  a  party  on  board,  chiefly  foreigners, 
though  ke  was  British  to  the  back-bone  and  took  to  me.  A 
handsome,  pleasant  chap,  every  inch  a  nobleman." 

"  And  you  felt  quite  at  home  with  him  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Stepney 
carelessly. 

"  Quite !  I  have  never  felt  anything  but  at  ease  with  the 
men  I  have  met ;  the  women  bother  me  sometimes,  or  used  to 
bother  me." 

"  And  have  you  met  any  suitable  Mrs,  Dalton  ? "  asked  his 
sister  smiling. 

He  did  not  reply  at  first  He  sat  quite  still,  his  sinewy  hand 
clenched  and  lying  on  the  table,  an  odd,  puzzled,  pained  look 
upon  his  brown  face.  "  I  have,"  he  said  at  length,  "  I  have  seen 
a  woman  who  is  something  different  from  everything  and  every 
one  I  ever  met  before,  but — there  are  difficulties,  we'll  say  no 
more  about  it." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney,  and  another  pause  ensued, 
which  lasted  so  long  that  to  break  it  she  asked :  "  Who  was  your 
noble  friend  of  the  yacht  ?  " 

"  Lord  de  Walden,"  he  replied. 

"  Lord  de  Walden  I  "  repeated  Mrs.|Stepney  in  strong  surprise. 

"  Why  not  ?     Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  I  do,  but  I  know  about  him." 

"  What  do  you  know  about  him  ?  " 

"  Not  much  good  !  I  suppose  that  Mrs.  Repton  was  on  board 
his  yacht  ?  " 

Dalton  looked  at  her  very  searchingly. 

"  Who  is  Mrs.  Repton  ?  "  was  his  counter-question. 

"  A  handsome  adventuress,  who  stole  the  poor  creature  from 
his  wife,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney  tersely. 

"  De  Walden  is  not  a  poor  creature,  Esther !     He  is  a  fine 
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fellow,  a  bit  lawless,  but  that  will  pass,  and  from  all  I  hear,  tied 
to  a  spiritless  and  indifferent  wife.  I  don't  fancy  any  outsider 
can  quite  appreciate  the  slow  torture  such  a  woman  would  be  to 
a  man  with  quick  passions  and " 

"  So  that  is  Lord  de  Walden's  version  of  the  story,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Stepney  thoughtfully.  "  What  liars  there  are  in  the  world  ! 
But  tell  me,  was  Mrs.  Repton  with  him  ?  " 

"  There  was  no  lady  of  that  name  on  board." 

"  Ah  !  well,  that  could  be  easily  managed." 

"  How  do  you  come  to  know  all  the  story,  Esther  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  see,  my  little  girl,  as  I  call  Lill  Sandys,  is  General 
Granard*s  god-child,  and  Lady  de  Walden  is  the  general's  daugh- 
ter. She  is  often  in  our  studio  ;  a  sweeter  kinder  heart  never 
beat  in  the  breast  of  mortal  woman,  and  I  wish,  with  all  my  soul, 
that  her  husband's  yacht,  with  him  and  that  double-dyed  traitress, 
his  mistress,  would  go  to  the  bottom,  and  clear  her  life  of  the 
cruel  wreckage  they  have  heaped  upon  it" 

These  strong  expressions  sounded  all  the  stronger  from  the 
extreme  deliberation  with  which  they  were  spoken. 

Dalton  again  looked  very  searchingly  at  her  and  his  brows 
nearly  met  in  a  deep  frown. 

"  You  have  only  heard  one  side  of  the  story,"  he  said ;  "  still,  I 
am  afraid  that  de  Walden  is  not  too  steady." 

"  Certainly  not,  to  judge  by  what  I  hear  !  In  a  few  months  he 
will  turn  his  back  on  that  woman,  and  probably  take  something 
lower,  and  so  on  down  and  down  !  " 

"  I  suppose  his  people  attribute  his  kicking  over  the  traces  to 
the  deliberate  temptation  of  this  person — this  Mrs.  Repton  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so,  but  I  never  heard  any  of  them  mention  her, 
except  Mr.  Ferrars.  My  own  belief  is  that  Lord  de  Walden  was 
wicked  enough  to  have  tempted  her." 

"  Heaven  only  can  know  the  truth,"  said  Dalton  in  alow  voice, 
as  if  his  thoughts  were  far  away.  "  Do  you  mind  a  cigarette, 
Esther?" 

"  No,  not  at  all." 

After  making  and  lighting  one,  Dalton  resumed :  "  Have  you 
ever  seen  this  Mrs.  Repton  ?  " 

"  No,  why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  might  describe  her,  and  I  could  tell  you  if  she 
were  one  of  the  ladies  on  board  *  The  Siren.' " 
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"  Well,  I  can't ! "  said  Mrs.  Stepney  sharply,  with  a  quick  glance 
at  her  brother.  He  smoked  for  a  few  moments  in  silence,  then 
he  began  in  a  different  tone. 

"  I  shall  be  in  town  for  a  few  days  on  some  business  ;  by  the 
way,  is  that  young  fellow,  Norris,  still  with " 

"  He  is,  I  believe." 

Mr.  Dalton  made  a  memo  in  his  note-book,  and  went  on.  "  I 
am  going  to  pay  Lady  Fitz-Patrick  a  visit  at  her  place  in  Gallo- 
way, for  some  shooting;  after  that  I  shall  be  here,  there,  and 
everywhere  for  the  next  six  months,  but  if  you  want  to  write  to 
me,  which  I  do  not  suppose  you 'will,  my  lawyers  will  always 
have  my  address." 

"  Thank  you,  Gus.     I  am  not  likely  to  want  it" 

"  All  right !  You  are  getting  on  pretty  comfortably  ?  I  think 
I  must  be  going.  Daresay  I  sha'n't  see  you  for  another  year. 
Perhaps  I'll  find  your  friend  Lady  de  Walden  reunited  to  her 
erring  husband  ?  " 

"Where  a  child  is  to  be  considered,  such  a  thing  is  quite 
possible." 

"  i  suppose  the  other  would  not  stand  in  his  way  ?  " 

"  Not  the  nineteenth  part  of  a  minute." 

"  I  am  afraid  he  is  a  bit  of  a  scoundrel !  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it !  " 

Dalton  laughed  at  her  decision. 

"  And  the  little  girl,  I  forget  her  name,  is  with  you  still  ?  " 

*•  Yes,  always." 

"  She  is  pleasant  company,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  how  I  should  get  on  without  her." 

"  That's  well !  Here,  Esther ;  take  that  and  buy  her  a  present 
for  me.   I  forgot  her  before ;  girls  are  generally  greedy  for  presents." 

"  That,"  was  a  crisp  bank  note. 

"  Thanks,  Gus !  I  will  get  her  something  useful ;  presents 
don't  often  come  in  her  way,  only  from  Lady  de  Walden,  and  she 
has  no  money  now." 

"  What !  has  he  left  her  without  funds  ?  That  is  to  force  her 
hand." 

"  I  do  not  think  she  will  sue  for  a  divorce." 

"  Indeed  1     Well,  good-bye,  take  care  of  yourself." 

Left  alone,  Mrs.  Stepney  sat  down  and  thought  hard  for  some 
minutes.     "  He  has  something  in  his  mind  which  he  masks,"  she 
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said  to  herself.  "  It  is  something  connected  with  that  woman. 
He  would  not  admit  he  had  seen  her,  but  I  am  quite  certain  he 
has.  Well,  he  must  dree  his  weird  !  I  cannot  interfere,  but  after 
all,  forewarned  is  forearmed.  He  will  never  commit  himself 
irreparably  in  that  quarter.  Gus  has  behaved  very  well  to  me, 
but  he  is  a  prickly  pear  to  touch.  In  spite  of  his  wealth  he  will 
be  poverty-stricken  all  his  life.  The  curse  of  egotism  is  upon 
him." 

"  Please'm,"  said  the  servant,  coming  in  with  a  candle,  matches 
and  a  letter,  which  she  placed  on  the  table,  "  this  came,  by  the 
last  post,  for  Miss  Sandys." 

"  Very  well,  Mary.  Please  cut  some  brown  bread  and  butter, 
and  you  may  go  to  bed.     I  will  sit  up  for  her." 

The  servant  soon  returned,  with  a  dainty  pile  of  thin  bread  and 
butter,  and  a  dish  containing  some  golden  pippins,  "  with  missus's 
compliments'm,  as  Miss  Sandys  is  fond  of  apples." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  her,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney,  who 
resumed  her  meditations  when  the  girl  had  disappeared.  It  was 
not  a  satisfactory  occupation,  and  presently  she  rose,  took  up  a 
solid-looking  book,  bearing  a  yellow  Mudie  label,  and  read 
steadily  for  more  than  two  hours,  occasionally  stopping  to  think 
with  a  troubled  knitting  of  the  brow.  Then  she  looked  at  her 
watch,  and  rose  to  set  forth  Lillys  frugal  supper.  Not  long  after 
a  cab  stopped,  and  the  sound  of  a  latch-key  inserted  in  the  lock 
could  be  heard  in  the  deep  silence  of  the  quiet  street 

"  Turn  out  the  gas,  Lill,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney,  opening  the  sit- 
ting-room door  ;  "  I  have  the  candle  here." 

The  next  moment  Lill  was  beside  her, 

"  Well,  dear,  were  you  amused  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very  much ;  a  capital  play,  and  well  acted  too." 

"You  look  as  if  you  had  enjoyed  yourself,"  returned  Mrs. 
Stepney,  noting  the  delicate  flush  on  her  cheeks,  the  deepened 
colour  of  her  eyes. 

"What  nice  apples!"  cried  Lill  as  she  folded  up  her  wraps 
with  unusual  tidiness  ;  "  and  brown  bread  and  butter ! ". 

She  sat  down  to  discuss  them  with  an  air  of  enjoyment,  yet  did 
not  seem  to  get  on  very  fast. 

"  Who  went  with  you  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Latour  and  the  two  girls ;  the  eldest  son  joined  us  after, 
and  who  do  you  think  he  brought  with  him  ?  " 
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"  How  can  I  guess,  Lill  ?  " 

"  Dick  Norris.  I  was  so  surprised,  but  somehow,  I  don't  think 
he  was  ;  at  all  events  he  seemed  very  cool  and  collected  ;  so  was 
I,  I  assure  you.  He  asked  most  kindly  for  you,  and  said  he  would 
come  and  see  you  soon  ;  he  also  said  he  need  not  ask  how  I  was, 
for  I  looked  blooming,  and  that  was  about  all.  Then  he  got  a 
seat  behind  Gerty  Latour,  who  is  not  a  bad  sort  of  girl ;  but  the 
way  she  let  him  flirt  with  her  was  amazing ;  I  don't  think  it  was 
quite  good  taste,  for  he  had  no  right  to  try  and  vex  me — that  is 
what  it  looked  like — and  it  is  beneath  him.  He  ought  to  under- 
stand that  I  refused  him  from  principle,  and  he  ought  to  respect 
me  ;  he  is  much  better  off  without  me  than  with  me." 

"  Very  true,  Lill ;  but  that  kind  of  manifestation — of  principle, 
I  mean — never  seems  admirable  in  a  man's  eyes — ^the  rejected 
man's  eyes.  However,  if  you  don't  care  at  all  for  him,  his  flirta- 
tions need  not  annoy  you." 

**  Of  course  not ;  they  do  not  annoy  me.  But  though  I  do  not 
care  for  him,  or  for  any  one  in  the  way  ^^«  mean,  I  liked  him,  and 
thought  well  of  him,  and — and  I  don't  like  to  see  him  making  a 
fool  of  himself." 

Mrs.  Stepney  looked  at  her  young  friend  for  a  moment  with  a 
suspicious  twinkle  in  her  eye,  and  then  said  quietly:  "Very 
natm-al  on  your  part,  Lill ;  but  here  is  something  that  will  make 
you  forget  poor  Dick  Norris  and  his  misdemeanours.  Here  is  a 
letter  with  the  Dresden  post-mark." 

"  From  Lady  de  Walden,"  cried  Lill  with  joy.  "  I  have  been 
expecting  one.  How  good  she  is ;  though  I  have  left  hers  often 
unanswered,  she  never  neglects  me." 

"Well,  read  it,  dear,  and  if  there  is  anything  to  tell,  tell  me,  for 
it  is  time  we  were  in  bed." 

Lill  read,  a  pleased  expression  softening  her  face,  though  it 
grew  graver  and  graver ;  at  length  she  looked  up :  "  Lady  de 
Walden  does  not  seem  very  bright  or  well ;  she  has  a  cold,  and 
feels  awfully  lonely  now  that  the  general  and  Mr.  Ferrars  have 
left  her." 

"  Naturally  enough." 

"  She  says  I  am  to  go  and  see  General  Granard  as  soon  as  I 
can.  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Stepney,  I  think  he  is  a  selfish  old 
thing  to  leave  his  daughter,  just  because  the  rooms  here  are  more 
comfortable  and  he  is  near  his  club." 
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"  There  are  crowds  of  men  to  whom  clubs  and  comfort  are  the 
summum  bonum  of  life,"  remarked  Mrs.  Stepney  philosophically. 

"  Oh,  I  daresay ;  but  that  does  not  make  me  like  them  any 
better." 

"  And  does  Lady  de  Walden  want  you  to  fill  up  the  vacuum 
caused  by  her  father's  defection  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  she  gives  me  a  very  kind  invitation,  but  I  am  not  sure  I 
want  to  go ;  Mr.  Ferrars  is  coming  to  see  us  ;  that  is  all,  except 
that  she  describes  their  doings  on  Gerald's  birthday.  He  is  seven 
years  old  now." 

"  Oh,  I  daresay  his  poor  mother  rejoices  with  trembling." 

"  No  doubt ;  now  we  had  better  go  to  bed ;  to-morrow  we  can 
discuss  the  letter  more  fully." 


The  next  day  was  damp  and  foggy ;  nevertheless  Lill  repaired 
in  good  time  to  the  studio,  and  as  it  was  not  one  of  the  days  on 
which  a  certain  venerable  dame  in  a  scrunched  bonnet  came  to 
"  do  up  the  place,"  Lill  herself  lit  the  fire  and  put  things  in  order 
before  Mrs.  Stepney  made  her  appearance. 

"  What  a  miserable  morning,"  were  that  lady's  first  words! 

"  It  is  indeed,"  echoed  Lill,  "  and  I  want  so  much  to  finish  up 
that  bit  of  mine,  *  Blackberrying  in  the  New  Forest ; '  I  don't  think 
I  can  do  a  stroke  to-day." 

"  I  think  it  will  lift  presently ;  at  any  rate,  I  shall  try  to  sketch 
the  figures  for  that  picture  we  were  planning.  Why,  who  can  be 
here  so  early  ?  "  as  the  hysterical  bell  jangled  vehemently. 

Lill  went  to  the  door  and  admitted  Ferrars. 

"Ami  too  early  a  visitor.  Miss  Sandys  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  am  j^  glad  to  see  you.  Mrs.  Stepney  is  here ; 
pray  come  in." 

Mrs.  Stepney  had  always  "  got  on  "  with  Ferrars ;  her  calm 
self-reliant  manner  and  quiet  unexaggerated  speech  exactly  suited 
his  tastes.  Lill  he  treated  not  unkindly,  but  as  a  mere  unreason- 
able child,  whose  decided  ability  in  her  art  was  a  source  of  un- 
disguised astonishment  to  him. 

"  I  half  expected  you,"  said  Lill  as  they  sat  together  within  a 
comfortable  distance  of  the  stove,  "  for  I  had  a  long  delightful 
letter  from  Lady  de  Walden  last  night ;  she  said  you  would 
call." 
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**  I  think  you  are  looking  all  the  better  for  your  ramble  amongst 
the  German  hills,  Mr.  Ferrars,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney.  "  I  fancy  you 
look  younger." 

"  That  is  a  terrible  speech,  Mrs.  Stepney ;  once  your  friends 
begin  to  assure  you  you  look  younger,  it  is  a  sign  you  have  left 
youth  behind.  However,  I  have  had  a  delighful  sojourn  among 
the  Saxon  hills,  quite  sufficient  to  renew  any  one's  youth.  Lady 
de  Walden  often  wished  for  you  both ;  it  is  a  paradise  for  artists : 
such  colouring,  such  quaint  i)ooks,  ruins,  rocks,  woods,  nature  in 
her  most  beautifully  whimsical  mood." 

"  I  did  my  best  to  persuade  Lill  to  go,  but  she  knew  how 
essential  she  was  to  me  then,  and  absolutely  refused." 

"  I  hope  you  can  spare  her  now^  Mrs.  Stepney,"  returned 
Ferrars  very  earnestly,  "  for  Lady  de  Walden  feels  very  lonely, 
and  Miss  Sandys'  companionship  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  her. 
I  promised  faithfully  to  manage  this  matter  and  you  must  not 
make  me  forswear  myself." 

"  I  certainly  shall  not,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney.  "  I  wish  her  to  go  ; 
it  will  do  her  good,  and  Lady  de  Walden  deserves  all  her  friends 
can  do  for  her." 

"  Thank  you.  I  fancy  Miss  Sandys  will  not  be  detained  very 
long,  for  I  feel  sure  my  kinswoman  will  not  be  long  left  in  peace ; 
then  she  must  return  to  defend  herself." 

"  If  Mrs.  Stepney  really  does  not  mind  being  left  alone,  I  should 
like  nothing  better  than  to  go  to  Lady  de  Walden,"  cried  Lill  ; 
"  it  is  always  a  treat  to  be  with  her  ;  she  seems  too — to  be  going 
in  quite  seriously  for  art ;  she  has  a  great  dekl  of  taste." 

"  Yes,  taste — almost  talent ;  of  course,  beginning  now,  she  can 
never  be  more  than  an  amateur,  but  that  much  of  art  will  give  her 
great  pleasure.  By  the  way.  Miss  Sandys,  I  wish  you  would  send 
your  portrait  of  my  unworthy  self  to  the  Academy  exhibition  in 
the  spring.  Lethbridge-dined  with  me  last  night  and  looked  very 
critically  at  it;  he  thinks  it  a  capital  likeness,  and  decidedly 
strong  for  a  young  lady's  work." 

"I  don't  want  to  be  a  young  lady ;  I  am  an  artist  in  a  small 
way." 

"Well,  whatever  you  wish  to  be,  send  in  the  picture." 

"  If  you  will  lend  it  to  me,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  try  my 
chance,"  said  Lill,  flushing  with  pleasure ;  "  Lethbridge's  opinion 
is  not  to  be  despised." 
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"  If  Liirs  portrait  is  hung  it  will  be  a  grand  stroke  for  her," 
quoth  Mrs.  Stepney. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be,"  said  Ferrars.  "  Well,  Miss 
Sandys,  when  shall  you  be  able  to  start  for  Dresden  ?  " 

"  In  a  week,  if  Lady  de  Walden  will  be  ready  for  me  then." 

"  She  will  be  ready  for  you  to-morrow ;  pray  write  to  her  to-night" 

"  I  will,  certainly." 

Ferrars  remained  for  a  few  minutes  longer  talking  with  imusual 
animation.  He  asked  earnestly  if  he  could  do  anything  to 
facilitate  Miss  Sandys'  journey,  offering  to  procure  her  a  courier 
maid,  an  offer  which  Lill  rejected  with  scorn. 

"  I  should  be  a  poor  creature  indeed  if  I  could  not  take  care  of 
myself,"  she  said  after  thanking  him. 

"He  may  consider  it  a  doubtful  compliment,"  said  Mrs. 
Stepney  when  Ferrars  had  left  them,  "  but  I  do  think  he  is  look- 
ing ever  so  much  younger,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  He  is  looking  pounds  happier,  at  all  events.  He  is  a  different 
man  from  the  sort  of  *  snuff  the  moon '  personage  I  used  to  think 
him  when  I  met  him  years  ago  at  the  general's." 

"  I  always  liked  Mr.  Ferrars,  Lill.  Now  you  will  have  plenty 
to  do  to  be  ready  for  your  journey  in  a  week.  You  must  have  a 
new  dress  and  get  the  one  you  are  wearing  turned.  You  want  a 
better  cloak — -" 

"  No,  that  I  don't.  Now,  Mrs.  Stepney,  are  you  quite  sure  you 
can  do  without  me  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  quite  sure.  Perhaps  I  shall  run  over  to  Paris  and 
spend  a  few  weeks  at  our  old  pension." 

"  Yes,  do.  That  would  amuse  you.  Perhaps,  if  I  am  safe  out 
of  the  way,  Mr.  Norris  may  come  back  to  Mrs.  Holden  for  the 
winter,"  said  Lill  meditatively,  with  her  head  on  one  side. 

"  Oh !  not  he.     He  has  found  metal  more  attractive  elsewhere 
by  this.     We  will  make  a  list  of  all  you  have  to  do  this  evening,  ' 
Lill." 

CHAPTER    XXIII. 

SOME  LETTERS. 

"Raby  Villas,  Novr.  19,  187-.  ^ 
"  My  dear  Lill, 

"  Though  we  are  not  the  most  profuse  of  correspondents 
we  are  fairly  faithful.     Knowing  how  you  hate  the  trouble  of 
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writing  I  feel  properly  grateful  for  your  long  and  amusing  letter 
of  last  week.  I  think  your  lines  seem  to  have  fallen  in  very 
pleasant  places ;  what  with  the  fine,  clear,  bright  atmosphere, 
your  work,  and  *  healthful  play '  in  the  form  of  skating  with  the 
gallant  Saxon  dragoons  you  describe,  time  must  go  pretty  fast 
I  never  mind  half  you  say,  but  pray  be  prudent  and  restrain  your 
flirting  propensities.  Foreigners  don't  understand  flirtation  as  we 
do,  and  you  may  burn  your  artistic  fingers  before  you  know 
where  you  are.  Being  at  present  under  Lady  de  Walden's  pro- 
tection ought  to  make  you  doubly  careful.  There,  I  think  I  see 
you  curling  up  your  nose  in  contempt  and  impatience,  but  you 
want  a  word  of  warning  now  and  then. 

"  I  have  kept  very  well  and  fairly  cheerful  since  you  left,  though 
I  miss  you,  Lill,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  back ;  however,  I 
am  pretty  well  off  for  company.  About  a  fortnight  ago,  late  on 
a  Saturday  afternoon,  who  do  you  think  drove  up  bag  and 
baggage  ?  Dick  Norris  ;  and  here  he  has  been  ever  since  in  his 
old  rooms.  Poor  Mrs.  Holden  is  so  pleased ;  so  am  I.  There 
are  very  few  evenings  he  does  not  come  in  to  have  a  chat  with 
me  and  talk  over  his  future.  He  goes  pretty  often  to  the 
Latours*,  who  have  been  most  kind  and  friendly  ;  indeed,  so  are 
almost  all  our  acquaintances.  Hospitality  and  good-nature 
flourish  most  luxuriantly  in  the  atmosphere  of  artistic  Bohemia ; 
once  the  natives  of  that  privileged  country  rise  to  the  rank  of 
householders,  ratepayers  and  churchwardens,  why,  there  is  a  new 
development  altogether.  To  that  exalted  stage  of  being  I  think 
papa  Latour  is  rapidly  advancing.  Their  little  maid  asked  me 
the  Other  day  to  *  please  wipe  my  shoes  '  when  I  went  in.  This 
was  a  startling  indication. 

"  Latour's;  picture  for  the  R. A.  this  year  is  going  to  be  first- 
,    rate  ;  there  is  a  depth,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.     But  I  mustn't  fill  my  letter 
with  *  shop.*     I  really  will  go  to  Dresden  some  day  to  have  a  look 
at  those  Rubens  portraits  ;  they  must  be  grand. 

"  Gerty  Latour  often  comes  of  a  Sunday  to  make  tea  in  the 
studio,  and  Dick  Morris  is  equally  indefatigable,  first  in  cutting 
and  then  in  handing  bread  and  butter.  Every  one  asks  for  you 
— indeed  you  are  greatly  missed — and  every  one  will  be  interested 
in  the  work  you  bring  back  with  you.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
Lady  de  Walden  seems  better  and  more  interested  in  things  out- 
side herself;  she  will  recover  completely  in  time.     When  a  wood 
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is  destroyed  by  sudden  ruthless  fire  that  kills  without  the  slow 
process  of  decay,  the  ashes  serve  to  enrich  a  new  and  healthier 
growth.     I  trust  there  are  brighter  days  in  store  for  her. 

"  I  have  not  heard  anything  of  my  brother  since  he  called  here. 
Dick  Norris  heard  he  was  staying  with  Lord  de  Walden  in  York- 
shire, where  the  latter  has  taken  hunting  quarters.  I  wish  he 
were  in  better  company. 

"  Write  as  often  as  you  can,  Lill.  I  get  a  little  anxious  when 
I  am  a  fortnight  without  a  letter.  My  best  regar^  to  her  lady- 
ship.    I  should  think  the  boy  would  make  a  very  pretty  pastel. 

"  Always  your  attached  friend, 

"Esther  Stepney." 

"  Dresden,  Deer.  3,  187-. 
"  My  dear  Stephen, 

"  The  extreme  monotony  of  life  in  this  quiet  town  does 
not  seem  to  affect  my  powers  of  filling  the  usual  number  of 
weekly  pages.  I  can  only  hope  that  in  your  fuller  life  these  long 
letters  of  mine  do  not  seem  to  you  one  weak,  washy,  everlasting 
flow.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  your  friendship  is  broad 
enough  and  deep  enough  A  absorb  easily  the  details  of  our  every- 
day existence  with  interest.  The  deadly  sense  of  universal  doubt 
in  which  even  you  were  once  included,  which  threatened  at  one 
time  to  dry  up  my  life  springs,  seems  lifting  its  iron  grasp  from 
my  heart.  If,  as  I  feel  sure,  I  can  be  faithful  and  true  myself, 
there  must  be  many  as  faithful  and  probably  still  more  so. 
I  have  been  a  little  uneasy  about  Gerald.  He  is  passionately 
fond  of  skating  and  flies  over  the  ice  with  the  speed  and  grace  of 
a  bird.  Last  Saturday,  however,  he  flew  a  little  too  far  and  got 
on  a  broken  part  where  he  went  through ;  the  water  is  quite 
shallow  there  at  the  edge  of  the  lake,  so  he  only  had  a  ducking, 
which  brought  on  a  heavy  cold.  He  was  very  feverish  for  two 
nights.  I  sat  up  with  him,  and  do  you  know,  when  half  asleep, 
half  wandering,  he  talked  of  his  father,  asking  him  to  come  back 
— asking  him  to  go  to  the  kennels  with  him,  just  as  he  used.  Is 
it  not  marvellous  how  these  dimmed,  apparently  obliterated 
pictures  of  the  past,  when  held  to  the  flame  of  new  conditions, 
even  mere  physical  conditions,  will  steal  out  on  the  sight  ?  I  can 
scarcely  tell  you  how  it  pierced  my  heart  to  listen  to  the  dear 
child  in  the  dead  of  night.  What  a  crowd  of  ghosts  he  summoned 
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from  the  bygone  days !  What  will  happen  in  the  long  years  that 
are  to  come  ?  I  can  never  speak  ill  of  his  father  to  my  son,  and 
Gerald  will  drift  back  to  him.  Ought  I  even  to  try  and  part 
them  ?  I  thought  the  child  had  quite  forgotten  him  ;  it  is  a  very 
long  time  since  he  mentioned  either  his  father  or  Beaumont 
Royal.  Well,  I  niust  nat  weaken  myself  by  dwelling  on  this 
curious  incident ;  I  begin  to  fear  my  own  great  love  for  Gerald. 
It  will  not  be  a  healthy  influence  for  him.  I  must  screw  up  my 
courage  and  send  him  to  an  English  school ;  he  must  learn  to 
be  a  good  strong  »mmon-sense  Englishman.  He  is  quite  well 
now  and  attending  his  class.  He  does  not  work  badly,  but  is 
very  idle  at  times.  If  I  felt  sure  Lord  de  Walden  would  not 
interfere  with  him  I  should  return  to  London  after  Xmas.  ; 
indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  might  not  be  safer  there  after  all. 
Latterly,  too,  I  feel  rather  stronger  and  braver  ;  I  do  not  shrink 
so  much  from  meeting  people.  I  realize  how  short  a  stage  of 
life's  journey  I  have  accomplished ;  that  probably  two-thirds  of 
the  road  still  lies  before  me  ;  that  I  must  gird  up  my  resolution  for 
the  pilgrimage.  You  must  come  and  see  me  at  Christmas, 
Stephen  ;  I  have  so  many,  many  things  to  consult  you  about ;  I 
always  have  ;  so  you  will  try  to  give  us  a  week  or  ten  days  ?  I 
know  it  is  awfully  dull  for  you  here,  but  we  have  always  so  much 
to  say  to  each  other.  You,  too,  will  like  to  tell  me  about  this 
place  which  you  seem  inclined  to  purchase.  That  any  portion 
of  it  should  have  belonged  to  your  forebears  makes  it  very 
attractive.  I  thought  the  Ferrars  were  a  Midland  family,  but  I 
suppose,  like  many  of  the  old  races,  they  had  various  ramifica- 
tions. The  position  and  responsibilities  of  a  country  gentleman 
will,  I  am  sure,  suit  you.  There  are  many  duties  connected 
with  it,  but  they  are  all  interesting."  Here  a  passage  was  care- 
fully obliterated. 

"  I  am  so  much  obliged  for  your  reports  of  my  father.  He 
does  not  give  so  good  an  account  of  himself  as  you  do  ;  I  fancy 
he  misses  me  terribly.  On  the  whole,  I  shall  be  happier  if  I  am 
settled  near  him  in  London.  It  is  a  great  comfort  having  Lill 
with  me  ;  I  find  her  such  a  sympathetic  companion,  and  wonder- 
fully interesting  with  her  odd  unconventional  ways  and  fantastic 
pessimism  ;  we  paint  together,  and  she  is  a  great  help  to  me. 
She  has  made  a  charming  study  of  the  interior  of  the  Frauen 
Kirche ;  she  really  has  a  great  deal  of  talent,  but  I  am  sometimes 
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afraid  she  is  not  happy.  I  cannot  make  out  why.  I  must  stop 
or  you  will  be  asleep.  A  thousand  thanks  for  all  the  papers  and 
periodicals ;  they  keep  me  in  touch  with  the  living  world,  and  how 
interesting  the  living  world  is !  Try  and  find  out  if  my  father 
really  wants  me  very  much  ;  my  dear  love  to  him.  Send  me  a 
long  letter,  for  in  truth  I  am  very  lonely.  How  I  should  manage 
without  Lilly  Sandys  I  don't  know. 

"  Always  your  affectionate  cousin, 

"Claire  de  Walden." 


"  Palace  Mansions, 

"Dec.  7th,  1 87-. 

"Dear  Claire, 

"  I  have  left  your  last  some  time  unanswered ;  the  fact  is 
I  have  been  suffering  from  an  acute  cold  in  the  head  accom- 
panied by  a  nasty  cough.  My  impression  is,  that  Stubbs,  who 
is  really  growing  infernally  stupid,  left  my  bedroom  window 
unlatched  two  or  three  nights  ago ;  for  I  remember  feeling  an 
unaccountable  draught  across  my  left  ear.  Indeed  I  have  never 
been  the  same  man  since  that  unfortunate  bronchial  attack  in 
Paris.  However,  I  sent  for  Sir  Andrew  Harley,  who  thinks  that 
with  care  I  may  see  another  year  or  two.  What  a  mercy  it  is 
that  I  did  not  yield  to  the  suggestions  of  my  somewhat  weak 
nature,  and  stay  with  you  for  the  winter.  By  this  time  my 
dearest  child  would  probably  be  fatherless,  and  left  unprotected 
to  face  the  difficulties  with  which  the  near  future  undoubtedly 
bristles. 

"  I  had  yours,  inclosing  accounts,  &c.  Of  course  I  do  not  like 
to  seem  narrow  and  exacting,  but  I  think  you  might  manage 
your  modest  establishment  at  a  smaller  cost. 

"  I  now  inclose  you  a  cheque  on  Gunther  and  Rudolph,  which 
will  no  doubt  keep  you  straight  for  some  time  to  come. 

"  It  has  been  a  trying  winter  so  far,  so  much  rain  and  fog ;  but 
friends  have  been  very  kind  in  calling  and  keeping  me  au  couranty 
especially  the  Traceys  and  Ferrars,  whose  thought  and  attention 
is  beyond  praise.  No  one  makes  up  for  your  absence,  my  dear 
child,  however,  and  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  come  back 
to  me  soon.  There  are  some  nice  small  houses  to  let  within  a 
few  minutes'  walk  of  this  place  that  might  be  made  very  com- 
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fortable — though  it  breaks  my  heart  to   think  of  your  being 
obliged  to  live  in  a  shabby-genteel  way. 

"  Thursday  last  was  so  bright  and  mild  that  I  rentured  to  the 
club,  where  I  met  my  old  comrade  General  Dalzell  (you  know, 
Dalzell  of  Bladensburgh).  He  is  looking  very  old  and  shaky, 
though  he  is  my  junior  by  five  years.  We  had  a  talk.  He  has 
been  staying  at  the  Middletons',  near  Dormer  Castle.  Who  do 
you  think  he  met  in  the  hunting  field  ?  Your  worthy  husband. 
He  is  living  at  some  distance  at  an  old  manor  house  he  took  for 
the  season.  Of  course  none  of  the  families  about  take  any 
notice  of  him  ;  a  few  of  the  bachelors  have  dined  with  him  and, 
I  need  not  say,  find  him  a  very  pleasant  host  It  seems  he 
chums  with  a  wealthy  Australian  who  was  a  good  deal  talked  of 
last  spring,  the  man  who  bought  Ferrars*  yacht.  They  have  a 
stable  full  of  horses,  some  of  them  wonderfully  good  ;  but  from 
what  I  can  gather  de  Walden  rides  most  recklessly.  I  suppose 
that  woman  is  there  too,  but  she  seems  to  keep  out  of  sight ;  that 
would  of  course  be  her  game.  I  wish  to  God  you  would  make  up 
your  mind  to  break  the  connection  and  secure  your  son.  If  his 
father  continues  to  have  a  hold  on  him,  what  a  crew  the  boy  will 
be  launched  amongst !  By  the  way,  I  had  to  see  the  lawyers  the 
other  day — and  old  Briggs  told  me  he  had  had  a  visit  from  Gould, 
who  wanted  your  address,  as  he  had  a  private  communication 
of  importance  to  make.  Briggs  very  properly  said  you  would 
receive  nothing  except  through  me;  and  there  it  has  ended. 
Mark  my  words,  this  is  the  prelude  to  some  attempt  on  the  boy. 
The  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  convinced  I  am  that  London  is 
the  best  and  safest  place  for  you.  So  come  and  comfort  the 
declining  days  of  your  affectionate  father. 

"  A.  Granard. 

"  P.S. — ^Willie  spent  a  few  days  with  me  the  end  of  last  month. 
He  is  anything  but  a  cheerful  visitor,  and  looks  like  a  starved 
rabbit.  I  wish  you  would  persuade  him  to  take  a  wife  ;  a 
parson  always  can  get  the  pick.  He  is  far  gone  in  asceticism 
and  all  that  bosh.  I  don't  how  this  craze  got  holjl  of  a  son  of 
mine. 

"  A.  G." 
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"  The  Grange, 

"  Dormer  Castle, 

"  Yorkshire. 

"Dear  old  Tony, 

"  I  wonder  if  you  would  like  to  have  a  peep  at  your 
affectionate  and  forgiving  niece?  If  so,  call  at  13,  Eltham 
Crescent,  Pimlico,  and  you  will  find  a  warm  reception.  We  are 
going  up  to  town  to  avoid  Christmas  in  the  country.  It  is  a 
patriarchal  sort  of  period  with  which  our  present  condition  does 
not  exactly  accord,  though  from  all  I  can  gather  respecting  the 
patriarchs  themselves,  they  would  have  small  right  to  show 
exclusive  airs  to  miserable  sinners.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are 
going  to  have  ten  days  in  town  to  see  pantomimes,  do  the  plays, 
and  perhaps  run  over  to  Paris  ;  from  which  city  of  delight  I  will, 
if  you  are  good,  bring  you  a  new  bonnet. 

"  I  am  enchanted  with  the  change.  For  I  have  had  an 
awfully  dull  time  of  it.  I  feel  it  was  imprudent  to  hunt  or,  in 
short,  to  show  up  in  any  way,  considering  the  game  I  am  play- 
ing, which  for  complete  success  needs  all  the  resolution  and  skill 
I  can  command.  On  the  whole,  I  think  I  am  doing  well ;  but  till 
the  first  month  of  the  new  year  is  gone,  I  shall  not  know  how 
the  enemy  will  marshal  her  forces.  If  all  goes  well,  as  I  expect 
it  will,  I  may  possibly  be  holding  high  revels  this  time  next 
year  at  Beaumont  Royal.     Tell  me  how  all  goes  with  you. 

"  Tony,  you  have  never  asked  for  that  ten  pound  note  I  told 
you  was  at  your  service ;  so  I  hope  you  are  doing  well.  The 
sternest  virtue  is  not  proof  against  a  raging  landlord  on  one 
side  and  ten  pounds  in  the  hand  of  vice,  at  the  other. 

"  Don't  leave  this  note  about  unanswered  and  pretend  that  you 
never  read  it.  I  know  your  natural  curiosity  too  well  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  the  most  deft  sticking  down  of  a  steamed 
envelope  ;  you  will  read  every  word  greedily,  and  probably  shed 
tears  over  my  downfall.  Never  mind !  once  the  decree  of 
divorce  is  pronounced,  Church  and  State  will  combine  to  pick 
me  up  again.  Now  you  know  yoii  are  dying  to  come  and  lunch 
with  me  ;  yield  to  the  impulses  of  your  affectionate  heart  I 
shall  be  at  home  on  Wednesday  at  1.30  and  alone  (we  start 
to-morrow  morning) ;  you  shall  have  scolloped  oysters  and 
an  ipigramme  dagneau  d  la  russe  with  a  bottle  of  such  sparkling 
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moselle  as  you  never  tasted.  Then  you  shall  see  some  of 
my  new  dresses.  Yes,  all  is  charming — but  I  wish — I  wish 
all  were  mine  irrevocably.  You  had  better  come,  Tony,  or  I 
will  drive  up  in  state  and  pay  you  a  visit. 

"  Yours  as  ever, 

"  Eva." 

"  Brook  Street, 

"Jan.  17,  1 87-. 

"Dear  Claire, 

"  My  last  was  a  very  shabby  epistle  ;  I  must  now  make 
up  for  it,  and  certainly  I  do  not  lack  material.  I  seem  to  have 
been  caught  up  from  the  heavenly  quiet  and  serenity  of  our 
Christmas  in  dear  sleepy  Dresden  and  plunged  into  a  seething 
cauldron  of  business,  disputes  and  plots. 

"  First  of  all,  your  father.  I  assure  you  he  is  remarkably  well 
and  vigorous.  The  extraordinary  action  of  de  Walden's  lawyers 
in  refusing  further  supplies  seems  to  have  roused  him  to  a  lively 
fighting  condition ;  we  cannot  mistake  the  object  of  this  move, 
and  profoundly  as  I  deplore  the  rude  strife  which  I  fear  lies 
before  you,  I  long  for  the  moment  when  you  will  brace  yourself 
to  meet  it.  If  the  weather  is  tolerably  settled  at  the  end  of 
February,  I  again  entreat  you  to  come  over  and  settle  yourself  in 
London  ;  I  am  sure  it  is  the  wisest  and  best  course  for  you. 

"  Having  in  former  days  had  some  personal  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Gould,  I  ventured  to  call  on  him  the  day  before  yesterday, 
hoping  to  gather  some  idea  of  de  Walden*s  designs  from  a 
friendly  conversation,  though  it  was  a  daring  attempt  on  the  part 
of  a  mere  countryman  to  pick  a  lawyer's  brains.  I  confess  I  did 
not  get  much  for  my  pains.  The  most  distinct  impression  I 
obtained  is  that  Gould  is  very  heartily  ashamed  of  his  client  and 
the  work  he  has  to  do.  I  feel  sure  that  he  will  endeavour  to 
make  matters  as  little  offensive  to  you  as  he  possibly  can.  He 
is  awfully  cut  up,  poor  old  fellow  ;  but  I  think  he  sees  that 
de  Walden  wishes  to  force  your  hand  and  drive  you  into  the 
Divorce  Court.  There  is,  however,  nothing  pressing.  It  dis- 
tresses me  beyond  what  I  can  express  to  be  perpetually  obliged 
thus  to  bring  unpleasant  matters  before  you.  You  must  know 
that  I  would  think  no  price  too  high  if  I  could  only  purchase 
peace  for  you,  but  the  coming  battle  must  be  fought. 
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"  It  was  rather  overpowering,  arriving  in  this  empty,  gloomy, 
ghastly  house  after  the  light  and  warmth  and  homelike  charm  of 
your  pleasant  abode.  My  first  ideas  of  home  were  evolved  by 
you  when  you  welcomed  me  at  Beaumont  Royal,  for  which 
revelation  you  have  my  eternal  gratitude.  After  all,  *  home,  sweet 
home '  has  an  infinite  attraction  when  you  can  get  the  rare  ingre- 
dients which  create  it.  There  are  depths  of  undeveloped  domes- 
ticity in  my  nature  which  would  astonish  you.  But  enough  of 
me.  I  must  add,  however,  that  all  preliminaries  respecting  my 
purchase  have  been  arranged.  The  price  will  be  paid  in  about 
three  weeks.  It  is  an  attractive  place,  but  the  house  needs  a 
small  fortune  to  make  it  habitable.  I  am  going  down  on  Monday 
to  have  a  look  at  it.  Hereafter  it  will  make  a  happy  hunting 
ground  for  Gerald,  who  will,  I  fancy,  turn  out  a  youngster  that 
requires  a  good  deal  of  room.  He  is  improving  immensely  and 
promises  to  be  a  first-rate  fellow.  Tell  Miss  Sandys  I  duly 
delivered  her  parcel  and  message  to  Mrs.  Stepney,  who  is  looking 
very  well,  and  so  far  from  dull,  that  she  seems,  on  the  whole, 
rather  dissipated. 

"I  am  going  to  dine  with  the  general  to-day  and  expect  to 
meet  your  brother,  who  is  in  town.  Let  me  have  a  long  letter 
soon,  very  soon ;  tell  me  all  that  has  happened  since  your  last. 
I  will  write  as  soon  as  I  return  from  Cumberland. 

"  Always  yours, 

"  Stephen  Ferrars." 

Telegram  three  days  after : 

"  To  Stephen  Ferrars,  Brook  Street,  London. 
"  Do  not  leave  town.     I  shall  arrive  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

"Claire." 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

REACTION. 

When  Ferrars  returned  home  to  dress  for  dinner,  he  found  the 
foregoing  telegram.  For  a  moment  he  felt  stunned.  What  could 
have  startled  Claire  into  such  a  sudden  flight  ? 

A  respectable  firm  like  Gould  and  Fenton  would  not  be  guilty 
of  any  unexpected  attack  on  the  boy,  and  hitherto  de  Walden 
had  been  entirely  guided  by  their  counsels. 
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He  dressed  rapidly  and,  at  the  risk  of  being  late  for  the  dinner 
to  which  he  was  engaged,  he  drove  off  with  the  telegram  to 
General  Granard.  That  veteran  was  at  table  and  in  a  very  bad 
temper. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  had  a  telegram,  too.  I  can't  think  what  is  up  ; 
she  has  had  a  start  of  some  kind.  Stubbs,  where's  that  telegram  ? 
Mislaid  it  ?  Why,  you  have  lost  your  head,  you  booby.  Claire 
desires  that  rooms  may  be  taken  at  Cox's  Hotel,  a  quiet,  comfort- 
able place  close  here,  and  Stubbs  has  been  running  to  and  fro  like 
a  dog  in  a  fair.  It  seems  Gerald  will  be  with  her,  but  I  can  make 
out  nothing  more.  Stubbs,  where  the  devil  is  that  telegram? 
He  and  even  Mrs.  Gregg  seem  to  have  lost  their  senses ;  my  soup 
was  as  cold  as  ice  and  the  claret  too." 

"  Have  you  any  idea  when  Lady  de  Walden  will  arrive  ?  " 

"  Not  the  most  remote.  I  daresay  she  will  break  the  journey 
at  Cologne  and  get  here  at  midday,  but  one  can't  tell." 

"Well,  I  am  glad  she  has  been  impelled  to  come,  provided 
nothing  unpleasant  has  occurred.     You  have  secured  rooms  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  rather  nice  rooms,  eh,  Stubbs  ?  " 

"  The  best  in  the  house,  general ;  and  as  to  the  telegram,  I 
could  swear  I  gave  it  back  to  you,  sir." 

"  Don't  talk  such  bosh !  I  never  touched  it,  never,  after  you 
had  it." 

"  There  is  no  more  to  be  done  now,  general,  and  my  host  will 
be  cursing  me,  so  I  must  be  off,"  and  Ferrars  beat  a  rapid  retreat. 

The  following  day  seemed  to  Ferrars  the  longest  he  had  ever 
spent.  He  relieved  his  mind  by  a  visit  to  his  solicitor,  the  same 
who  managed  General  Granard's  affairs ;  that  gentleman  assured 
him  he  need  not  fear  any  hasty  or  discourteous  action  on  the  part 
of  Messrs.  Gould,  who  were  very  high-class  men  indeed.  But 
although  he,  Mr.  Briggs,  earnestly  hoped  she  had  not  been 
frightened  or  distressed,  he  was  very  glad  to  find  that  Lady  de 
Walden  had  been  induced  to  come  to  London.  The  slow,  crawl- 
ing hours  crept  on,  however,  and  Ferrars  employed  himself  by 
visiting  the  hotel  and  inspecting  the  rooms  selected  by  Stubbs, 
ordering  in  plants,  flowers,  &c. 

The  first  train  by  which  the  travellers  could  arrive  next  morn- 
ing reached  Victoria  about  eight,  and  a  few  minutes  before  that 
hour  Ferrars  drove  up  in  his  warm,  comfortable  brougham, 
anxious  that  Claire  should  be  greeted  by  a  friendly  face. 
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He  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  travellers.  A  childish 
voice  soon  called  out :     "  Oh,  mother,  there  is  cousin  Ferrars." 

"Stephen,  this  is  kind,"  murnnired  Lady  de  Walden  as  he 
assisted  her  from  the  carriage.  She  was  wrapped  in  a  fur-lined 
cloak  and  a  thick  veil,  so  that  he  could  scarce  see  her  face,  but  he 
felt  that  she  was  tremulous  and  even  wavering.  "It  is  such  a 
comfort  to  see  you,"  she  went  on  as  she  clung  to  his  arm. 

"  You  are  over-fatigued  ;  you  must  get  away  to  the  hotel.  I 
will  come  as  soon  as  I  think  you  are  rested  and  you  can  tell  me 
everything." 

"Come  soon,  Stephen,"  said  Claire  as  he  was  about  to  shut  the 
carriage  door ;  "  I  cannot  rest  till  I  have  told  you  everything." 


When  Ferrars  was  shown  into  Lady  de  Walden's  room  he 
found  it  bright  with  a  glowing  fire,  flowers  and  plants.  In  a  few 
minutes  she  joined  him.  She  had  a  soft  white  Indian  shawl 
thrown  over  her  simple  straight  black  dress,  for  it  was  a  bitter 
morning,  with  driving  showers  of  sleet.  Claire  was  very  white, 
and  her  eyes  seemed  unusually  large;  they  had  a  hunted, 
pathetic  look  which  made  Ferrars'  heart  throb  with  a  fond  desire 
to  fold  her  in  his  arms,  to  comfort  her,  and  tell  her  how  life  was 
nothing  to  him,  if  it  could  not  be  devoted  to  her  service, 

"  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  again,  to  be  safe  in  London,"  she 
cried,  coming  forward  with  both  hands  outstretched. 

Ferrars  took  and  held  them  tenderly.  "  Now,  tell  me  every- 
thing," he  said,  and  he  drew  a  low  chair  to  the  fire,  placing  him- 
self near.     "  Tell  me  everything." 

"  We  were  very  quiet  and  dull  after  you  left,"  began  Claire, 
drawing  her  shawl  round  her  with  a  slight  shiver.  "  Indeed, 
I  felt  unusually  depressed,  as  if  with  a  sense  of  coming  evil ;  still 
I  resisted  it,  and  Lill  and  I  used  to  talk  of  returning  to  England, 
and  of  Gerald's  going  to  school.  The  day  before  yesterday  was 
the  usual  half-holiday,  and  as  I  had  a  cold,  I  sent  Gerald  out  \vith 
Fraulein  Th^r^se.  They  had  scarce  been  away  an  hour  when 
Gerald  came  running  in,  his  eyes  sparkling,  and  breathless.  *  Oh  ! 
mother  dear,  I  have  met  a  gentleman  from  Beaumont  Royal, 
such  a  kind  man  ;  he  says  he  will  take  me  there,  and  I  shall  see 
my  father  and  my  old  pony,  and  lots  of  things.  But  I  said  I 
could  not  go  without  you,  mother ;  won't  you  come,  dearest  ? ' 
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and  he  ran  on.  I  was  terrified,  but  Lill  got  him  away.  Then  I 
examined  Th^r^se.  She  said  she  first  saw  this  man,  who  was 
what  she  called  *  fashionably-  dressed,'  walking  slowly  up  and 
down,  opposite  the  house.  He  attracted  her  attention,  because 
he  dropped  his  cane  and  stooped  to  pick  it  up  just  as  they  went 
out ;  next  he  passed  them  in  the  Burgerwiese,  and  presently  came 
back  and  met  them.  Then  he  stopped  Gerald,  saying  :  *  You  are 
young  Master  de  Walden,  are  you  not  ? '  Of  course  Gerald  said 
yes,  and  the  strange  man  asked  how  his  mamma  was.  (Th^r^se 
understands  English  perfectly.)  The  man  went  on  to  say  that 
Lord  de  Walden  was  much  better,  and  asked  if  Gerald  would  not 
like  to  go  and  see  him,  and  stay  at  Beaumont  Royal  ?  The  boy 
was  delighted,  of  course,  but  would  not  consent  to  go  without  me. 
This  dreadful  man  walked  by  them  for  some  way,  and  asked 
Th^r^se  if  she  would  be  there  to-morrow.  She  felt  all  was  not 
right,  and  said  she  would,  just  to  get  rid  of  him.  Then  they 
hurried  home." 

"  This  is  very  extraordinary,"  exclaimed  F*errars. 

"  For  a  few  moments,"  continued  Claire,  "  I  was  almost  para- 
lyzed with  fear.  I  seemed  to  see  the  German  officials  taking  the 
boy  on  his  father's  demand,  and  all  the  horror  of  publicity.  A 
father  has  so  much  power !  But  I  soon  rallied.  I  made  all  pre- 
parations as  quietly  as  possible,  and  at  6.30  that  evening,  Gerald, 
Lill  and  I  started  for  London.  Lill  took  the  telegrams  to  the 
post  herself.  Oh !  she  has  been  so  useful  and  so  full  of  presence 
of  mind.  We  left  Fraulein  and  poor  Mrs.  Collins  to  settle  up 
everything,  and  I  must  send  them  money,  then  Mrs.  Collins  will 
follow  us.     Did  I  not  do  right,  Stephen  ?  " 

"  Quite  right,"  he  returned  thoughtfully ;  "  but  I  cannot 
imagine  who  could  have  sent  this  spy  or  emissary.  I  believe  it 
was  merely  a  dodge  to  frighten  you." 

Claire  shook  her  head.  "  It  was  a  scheme  to  get  him  quietly 
away  from  me,"  she  said  ;  "  a  scheme  to  which,  in  spite  of  my  sad 
experience,  I  could  never  have  believed  Lord  de  Walden  would 
have  lent  himself." 

"  I  do  not  believe  he  did  ! "  cried  Ferrars,  starting  up  and 
pacing  the  room.  "  This  is  some  trick  to  frighten  you  into  im- 
prudence ;  but  you  have  done  the  right  thing,  in  taking  refuge 
with  your  father.  You  must  calm  yourself,  my  dear  Claire, 
settle  everything  in  Dresden,  and  establish  yourself  here.     The 
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tug  of  war  will  come  soon  enough,  and  beyond,  I  trust,  are 
happy  days." 

"  At  what  a  cost ! "  murmured  Lady  de  Walden,  shivering 
visibly. 

"  You  are  quite  overdone,"  exclaimed  Ferrars.  "  I  wish  you 
would  give  me  carte  blanche,** 

"That  is  impossible,"  said  Claire;  and  there  was  a  few 
minutes'  silence. 

Then  Lady  de  Walden  said,  "  Lilly  Sandys  has  taken  Gerald 
to  see  my  father,  and  afterwards  they  will  go  to  Mrs.  Stepney. 
Poor  dear  boy,  I  believe  he  thinks  he  is  on  his  way  to  Beaumont 
Royal.     How  cruel  all  this  is  for  him  !  " 

"  It  is  considerably  more  cruel  for  you,  Claire.  His  impressions 
will  soon  fade  away,  and  can  a  boy  be  happier  than  in  a  home 
such  as  you  make  ?  " 

"  But  his  future,  Stephen  ?    What  a  cloud  will  be  upon  it." 

"Pray  do  you  think  he  is  the  only  youngster  in  our  society 
who  has  been  brought  up  by  one  or  other  of  divorced — I  mean 
separated — parents  ?  There  are  plenty  of  examples  who  neither 
fail  of  success  nor  of  enjoyment" 

"  Still  it  is  a  misfortune." 

"  No  doubt,  a  very  serious  one.  Now,  Claire,  it  strikes  me  you 
are  decidedly  unwell ;  your  hands  are  burning,  yet  you  shiver 
with  cold.     You  had  better  not  go  out." 

"  But  my  father " 

"  I  will  bring  him  to  see  you  ;  but  you  had  better  take  care  of 
yourself;  it  would  be  a  tremendous  complication  if  you  were 
laid  up." 

"  I  suppose  so.  I  long,  yet  fear,  to  see  my  father.  TKere 
have  been  difficulties  about  money,  you  know,  and  anything  like 
that  always  makes  him  very  cross.  I  rememember  long  agoliow 
I  used  to  dread  asking  for  new  gloves." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  "  said  Ferrars,  with  a  slight,  contemptuous 
laugh. 

"  Well,  Stephen,  you  must  remember  my  father  is  a  poor  man, 
and  obliged  to  be  very  careful.  He  always  sacrificed  himself  for 
his  children,  so  it  was  a  very  bitter  cup  to  me,  when  my  home 
was  broken  up,  having  to  throw  myself  on  my  father." 

"No  doubt,  but  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  now  that  General 
Granard  has  not  been  quite  fleeced." 
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"  Yes,  I  know  ;  but  although  I  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the 
arrangement,  it  is  a  bitter  alternative  to  exact  money  from  my 
husband." 

"  I  wish  you  would  take  courage,  Claire.  Secure  your  rights, 
and  throw  the  bitterness  of  your  lot  behind  you," 

Lady  de  Walden  did  not  reply  for  some  seconds.  Then  she 
said  :  "  I  wonder  if  Lord  de  Walden  ever  longs  to  see  Gerald  ? 
He  must.  I  would  not  separate  them  altcgether,  God  knows,  or 
say  a  word  against  his  father  to  my  son;  but  to  let  him  go 
where  that  terrible  woman  would  touch  him,  perhaps  kiss  him — 
oh  !  Stephen,  I  could  not  bear  it." 

"  No,  of  course  not ;  you  must  never  be  so  insulted." 

"  Now,  Stephen,  I  think  it  is  not  too  early  for  my  father.  Will 
you  bring  him  to  see  me  ?  For  indeed  I  do  not  feel  well  enough 
to  go  out,  and — and — ^will  you  speak  to  him  about  money 
matters  ?  Here,"  taking  up  a  pocket-book  and  drawing  forth  a 
paper,  "  this  is  a  list  of  all  the  things  to  be  paid.  Then  the  rent 
to  March  ;  and  besides  her  salary,  Fraulein  Therfese  must  have  a 
present,  and  then  there  will  be  Collins'  travelling  expenses.'' 

"  Pray  do  not  trouble  yourself,  the  general  and  I  will  see  to  all 
that.  Now  I  will  wheel  up  that  ponderous  couch,"  continued 
Ferrars,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  and  then  proceeding 
to  add  coal  and  wood  to  the  fire.  "  You  had  better  lie  down  in 
this  corner,  out  of  the  draughts.  Haven't  you  a  cloak  or  rug  to 
throw  over  you  ?  And  try  to  have  a  little  sleep  while  I  go  for 
the  general." 

"  Why,  Stephen,"  she  said  laughing,  "  I  believe  you  would 
make  a  good  sick  nurse." 

"  A  rough  one,  I  fear,"  he  said.  "  Shall  I  ring  and  send  for 
your  wraps  ?  " 

"  Pray  do,  and  please  return  with  my  father,"  imploringly. 

Ferrars  smiled,  and  waited  till  the  chambermaid  brought  Lady 
de  Walden's  cloak,  and  covered  her  up  with  it. 

Meantime  Lill  and  Gerald  drove  to  Palace  Mansions.  The  boy, 
who  had  slept  soundly  all  night,  was  as  fresh  as  a  four-year-old. 
Poor  Lill  was  very  weary,  and,  in  spite  of  having  made  her 
toilette  at  the  hotel,  conscious  of  looking  shabby  and  tousled,  a 
condition  which  always  made  her  nervous  under  the  raking  fire  of 
her  god-father's  eyes. 

The  general  had  just  settled  himself  and  laid  his  letters  on  a 
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small  table  by  the  fire ;  his  spectacles  were  on  his  nose,  and  a  look 
of  decided  discontent  on  his  aristocratic  features.  "  Hallo !  "  he 
cried,  when  Gerald  rushed  past  Stubbs,  and  recklessly  treading 
on  his  grandfather's  neatly-slippered  feet,  threw  his  arms  round 
him  with  boisterous  glee.  "  Hallo !  so  you  have  arrived  ?  Why, 
Lillian,  you  are  earlier  than  I  expected.  Have  you  had  break- 
fast?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  such  nice  ham  and  eggs,"  cried  Gerald,  "  and  tea, 
and  such  a  nice  English  Kellner^ 

"  That's  right,"  in  a  tone  of  some  relief.  "  I  protest  the  boy 
has  grown  an  inch  or  two  since  I  saw  him.  How  is  the  mother, 
Gerald?" 

"  She's  awfully  tired,  and  has  a  cold." 

"  Sit  down,  Lillian,  and  tell  me  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
sudden  flight." 

"We  are  all  going  to  Beaumont  Royal,"  exclaimed  Gerald 
before  Lill  could  i^ply ;  "  at  least  I  think  sO." 

Lill  looked  expressively  at  the  boy,  and  said,  "  It  is  rather 
a  long  story.  As  Lady  de  Walden  is  very  tired  and  ill  with  a  bad 
cold,  I  came  on  to  tell  you." 

"  So  you  too  are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  this  infernal 
business,"  said  the  general  testily,  with  a  touch  of  scorn. 

"You  see  this  time  it  could  not  be  helped,"  returned  Lill, 
immediately  forming  square  to  repel  any  possible  attack. 

"  Humph ! "  muttered  her  god-father.  "  Here,  Gerald,  my  boy, 
go  and  ask  Stubbs  to  show  you  some  Indian  things  that  were 
sent  me  the  other  day ;  swords,  my  boy,  and  a  bow  and  arrows." 

Gerald  was  off  before  he  ceased  to  speak. 

Then  Lill  with  much  clearness  gave  the  history  which  Lady  de 
Walden  had  recounted  to  Ferrars. 

"  By  George !  It  was  distinctly  an  attempt  to  spirit  away  the 
boy  ;  a  d — d  dastardly,  ungentleman-like  trick.  That  fellow  de 
Walden  is  going  to  the  dogs  as  hard  as  he  can.  It's  a  fearful 
smash  up  !  I  hope  Lady  de  Walden  begins  to  see  that  she  ought 
to  cut  herself  clear  from  such  a  blackguard.  Really,  my  dear,  I 
must  apologize  for  such  language — ^but  a  father's  feelings  1 " 

"  You  needn't,"  interrupted  Lill ;  "  I  should  like  to  say  worse 
words  myself ! " 

"  Women  are  such  extraordinary  fools ;  they  will  hold  on  to 
any  brute !     Is  Claire  coming  here  soon  ?  " 
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"  I  believe  so ;  but  she  was  feeling  very  unwell." 

"  Then  I  must  go  to  her  ;  and  what  on  earth  will  she  do  with 
that  boy  ?  She  will  never  be  able  to  manage  him  alone ;  she 
ought  to  have  brought  Collins.  By  Jove !  it  is  too  bad,  to  think 
how  she  is  deprived  of  the  decencies  of  her  station ;  just  one 
miserable  woman  to  wait  on  herself  and  her  son — the  future 
Baron  de  Walden." 

"  Well,  General  Granard,  he  has  everything  he  wants,  and  Mrs. 
Collins  will  come  over  as  soon  as  the  money  is  sent  to  pay  up 
everything." 

"  Ay  !  just  so.  Money,  money,  money  !  I  can  tell  you  that 
I  am  at  my  wits*  end  for  money.  It  is  rather  hard  on  me  at  my 
age  to  be  plunged  into  such  a  peck  of  troubles.  And,  pray,  why 
did  you  not  let  me  know  what  hour  you  were  to  arrive  ?  I  should 
have  sent  Stubbs  to  meet  you." 

"We  came  oflf  in  such  a  hurry  that  we  did  not  think  of 
arriving,  only  of  getting  away.  Mr.  Ferrars  came  to  meet  us, 
with  one  of  his  servants,  so  we  were  well  taken  care  of." 

"  Oh,  Ferrars  met  you,  did  he  ? "  rejoined  the  general  less 
peevishly.  "  I  protest  he  is  one  of  the  best  fellows  I  ever  met.  I 
must  get  him  to  see  Briggs  about  this  attempt  on  the  boy.  It 
was  too  audacious.  /  cannot  possibly  venture  out  in  such 
weather  except  in  a  close  carriage.  And  now,  Lillian,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  with  the  boy  ?  I  should  be  charmed  to  have 
him  here,  but  I  am  afraid  of  a  touch  of  neuralgia  in  my  right 
temple,  when  you  know  I  can't  stand  the  least  noise." 

"  I  thought  of  taking  him  on  to  see  Mrs.  Stepney,  who  does  not 
know  yet  that  I  am  in  town,  and  settling  a  few  things  there.  I 
am  going  back  to  Lady  de  Walden  till  the  evening," 

"  Till  the  evening  ?  my  dear  child ;  you  must  stay  with  her 
altogether  till  Collins  comes.  Great  heavens!  what  a  muddle 
she  has  made,  coming  away  without  proper  attendants.  I  really 
feel  my  brain  bewildered.  I  wish  to  heaven  Ferrars  would  come. 
I  must  telegraph  to  him." 

"  I  am  sure  he  will  come,  General  Granard.  He  said  he  would 
call  as  soon  as  he  thought  Lady  de  Walden  had  rested  and  had 
breakfast" 

"  That's  all  right,  he  will  be  sure  to  call  here." 

"  Then  I  will  take  Gerald  away  with  me,  for  I  want  to  get 
back  tolerably  soon.     May  Stubbs  call  a  cab  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  yes,  of  course,  it  can't  be  helped  to-day,  but  you  must 
remember  cab  hire  is  very  costly  and  unsatisfactory.  I  am  very 
glad,  Lillian,  that  you  have  been  able  to  be  of  so  much  use  to  my 
daughter  ;  I  shall  not  forget  it,  my  dear.  Call  Gerald.  Gerald, 
my  boy,  you  must  come  and  see  grand-papa  another  day,  when 
he  is  feeling  a  little  better.  You  must  be  a  very  good  boy,  and 
not  give  more  trouble  than  you  can  avoid." 

"  I  don't  give  trouble,"  said  Gerald  stoutly.  "  Mother  says  I 
am  a  great  help." 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  said  the  general  drily. 

Mrs.  Stepney  was  comfortably  established  in  an  armchair 
beside  a  good  fire,  deep  in  the  perusal  of  a  solemn-looking  book, 
and  started  up  in  the  wildest  surprise  when  Lill  and  Gerald  were 
ushered  into  the  room. 

Though  not  generally  demonstrative,  the  friends  indulged  in  a 
hearty  embrace,  and  Lill  proceeded  to  explain,  in  a  cursory 
manner,  that  Lady  de  Walden  had  been  suddenly  recalled  by 
business,  and  that  for  the  present  she  (Lill)  would  stay  with  her 
at  the  hotel.  Mrs.  Stepney  asked  no  injudicious  questions,  but 
applied  herself  to  amuse  Gerald.  It  was  too  miserable  a  day  to 
take  him  to  the  studio,  but  the  production  of  paper  and  pencil 
afforded  great  satisfaction,  and  seeing  the  boy  deeply  interested 
in  his  work,  Mrs.  Stepney  and  Lill  retired  for  a  more  complete 
interchange  of  confidence. 

"  When  will  you  come  back  to  me,  then  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Stepney, 
as  she  prepared  to  return  to  her  youthful  guest. 

"  Oh,  in  a  few  days,  as  soon  as  Collins  arrives.  She  will  bring 
my  canvases,  and  I  earnestly  hope  she  will  remember  how  I  told 
her  to  pack  them.  I  haven't  an  idea  what  Lady  de  Walden  is 
going  to  do.  She  did  talk  of  taking  a  small  furnished  house 
near  her  father.  You  had  better  let  Mr.  Norris  know  I  have  come 
back,  that  he  may  beat  a  speedy  retreat  to  Putney,  or  New 
Zealand,  or  anywhere  else." 

"  I  don't  suppose  your  coming  will  affect  him.  He  has  been 
very  cheerful  and  pleasant  ever  since  he  returned." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  ft,  we  shall  be  good  friends  again." 


The  remainder  of  this  eventful  day  was  most  fatiguing  to 
Claire.     Ferrars  brought  the  general  with  all  due  care  to  see  his 
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daughter,  and  a  long  wrangle  ensued.  The  general  urged  the 
necessity  of  beginning  a  suit  for  divorce  at  once,  urged  it  almost 
violently.  Ferrars,  though  of  the  same  opinion,  did  his  best  to 
quiet  the  veteran,  and  persuade  him  not  to  force  his  daughter 
into  too  rapid  action  ;  undertaking  to  see  the  lawyer  and  demand 
an  explanation  of  the  attempt  to  carry  off  Gerald,  as  Lady  de 
Walden  felt  sure  had  been  intended.  By  the  time  this  had  been 
agreed  to,  Ferrars  saw  that  Claire  was  too  weary  and  unwell  to 
speak.  He  therefore  insisted  on  carrying  off  the  general  and 
sending  for  the  doctor.  The  next  ten  days  were  sombre  enough. 
The  cold  of  which  Lady  de  Walden  complained  was  sufficiently 
severe  to  keep  her  in  bed,  and  was  aggravated  by  a  good  deal  of 
fever.  Ferrars  took  care  that  her  faithful  nurse,  Collins,  should 
soon  be  at  hand,  while  Lill  Sandys  and  Ferrars'  solemn  valet 
took  it  in  turns  to  amuse  and  occupy  Gerald,  taking  him  out 
to  walk  and  ride.  His  favourite  playground  however  was  the 
studio  ;  here  he  always  stayed  willingly  with  Mrs.  Stepney,  who 
had  a  wonderful  gift  for  understanding  and  charming  children. 

Meantime  the  lawyers  on  either  side  wrote  each  other  long 
letters  of  expostulation  and  explanation  and  exculpation,  till  at 
length  Messrs.  Briggs  and  Son  were  obliged  to  admit  to  Messrs. 
Gould  and  Fenton  that  their  client  was  not  apparently  to  blame 
for  the  attempt  which  had  so  alarmed  Lady  de  Walden, 

Ferrars  during  these  pourparlers  was  in  a  state  of  feverish 
impatience.  It  seemed  to  him  incomprehensible  that  Claire 
should  so  obstinately  refuse  to  break  her  chains.  Her  usual 
reply,  "  What  should  I  gain  by  what  you  call  freedom  ?  I  am 
content  to  live  obscurely.  Why  should  poor  Gerald  be  puzzled 
hereafter  by  finding  his  father  with  two  wives  ? "  almost 
maddened  him.  The  idea  of  any  tie  between  them  beyond 
friendship  or  kinship  never  crossed  her  mind.  How  could  she  be 
so  obtuse?  Yet  it  might  be  better  so.  While  she  was  thus 
hampered  with  the  wreckage  of  her  former  life,  she  would,  no 
doubt,  shrink  with  horror  from  the  addresses  of  a  lover.  Patience 
— patience  must  be  his  guide,  and  while  he  waited  wearily  she  was 
at  least  learning  to  lean  on  him  for  everything,  to  turn  to  him  in 
every  emergency. 

At  length  came  a  spell  of  soft  spring-like  weather,  mild  as  if 
stolen  from  the  "  Mays  "  in  olden  time  of  which  poets  sing,  and 
Lady  de  Walden  ventured  out  for  the  first  time  in  an  open 
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carriage,  warmly  wrapped  up  and  escorted  by  Ferrars.  A 
couple  of  rounds  of  the  Park  was  as  much  as  she  could  bear. 
The  sense  of  returning  health,  the  delight  of  breathing  the  fresh 
air  and  drinking  in  the  sunshine,  seemed  to  intoxicate  her. 
After  a  long  silence  she  suddenly  turned  and  laid  her  hand  on 
her  companion's  arm.  "  Oh,  Stephen,"  she  exclaimed,  "  life  is 
good  ;  I  am  weary  of  despondency  and  sadness  !  I  want  to  feel 
young  and  joyous  again.  The  days  have  been  so  dreary,  I  will 
try  to  cast  my  sorrow  behind  me." 

"  You  have  earned  the  right  to  do  so,  Claire,  if  ever  woman 
did.  Be  true  to  yourself  and  grasp  your  life  with  both  hands  ;  it 
may  have  many  happy  days  yet,  if  you  will.*' 

She  smiled  slowly  with  a  far-away  look  in  her  sweet  eyes.  "  I 
think,"  she  said  softly,  "  that  when  I  am  stronger  I  will  go  myself 
and  return  the  visits  of  inquiry  that  so  many  of  my  old  friends 
and  acquaintances  have  made  since  I  returned  ;  I  will  gradually 
glide  back  into  society.  It  will  not  do  for  Gerald's  mother  to  be 
a  recluse." 

"  No,  certainly  not ;  young  men  greatly  respect  a  woman  of 
the  world,  in  the  good  sense  ;  I  trust  you  will  stick  to  this 
resolution,  Claire." 

"  I  will,  Stephen.  Now  tell  them  to  go  home,  I  am  so  afraid 
of  exhausting  this  new  delightful  sense  of  exhilaration." 

Arrived  at  the  hotel  Lady  de  Walden  found  her  brother's  card. 

"  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen  him  ;  I  hope  he  will  come  in 
this  evening.  Try  and  find  him,  dear  Stephen,  and  ask  him  to 
be  sure  to  come  ;  I  shall  go  and  lie  down  now." 

"  That  sombre  ascetic  will  not  do  her  much  good  ;  yet  he  has 
but  little  influence.  I  suspect  the  Repton  affair  cut  him  up  pretty 
severely,"  thought  Ferrars,  when  he  had  given  the  order  "To 
Palace  Mansions,"  and  leaned  back,  to  think  with  suddenly 
revived  delicious  hope  on  the  change  in  Lady  de  Walden's  mood. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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LORD  CHARLES  TAKES  ADVANTAGE  OF  SHADY  WALKS. 

"  Mauvais  SUJETS  are  always  nice,"  returned  Hetty,  with  all  the 
folly  of  a  romantic  and  ignorant  girl. 

"  Possibly,"  responded  Amelia.  "  At  least  until  you  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  them,  then  they  generally  reveal  themselves  in 
their  true  character.  As  regards  Von  Kessler,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  his  one  idea  is  to  get  hold  of  an  English  heiress.  Last 
season  he  got  engaged  to  a  Miss  Smith-Arnoldson,  but  the  en- 
gs^ement  was  broken  off  when  both  parties  discovered  there  was 
no  money,  and  that  if  they  insisted  on  marrying,  they  would 
have  to  marry  on  love,  and  love  alone.  People  said  at  the  time 
that  it  was  remarkable  how  quickly  the  Giant's  passion  subsided 
when  he  found  he  had  made  a  mistake  about  the  dollars.  Hetty, 
my  dear,  he'll  very  likely  make  a  set  at  you,  but  don't  you  be 
such  a  donkey  as  to  be  taken  in  by  him.  That's  my  advice,  and 
I  know  the  handsome  Karl  very  fairly  well." 

Hetty,  however,  had  not  heard  a  word  of  her  friend's  speech. 
Her  attention  was  completely  diverted  by  no  less  a  person  than 
the  good-looking  officer  himself,  who  came  strolling  along  the 
terrace  looking  like  a  young  Hercules  among  the  medium  sized 
throng  of  men  and  women  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  Again 
he  stared  fixedly  at  the  girl  and,  almost  involuntarily,  she  smiled 
faintly  back  in  return.  On  perceiving  Amelia  he  stopped,  and 
apparently  urged  some  request,  to  which  she  reluctantly  acceded, 
his  eagerness  surmounting  all  opposition. 
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"  Hetty,"  she  said,  turning  to  her  friend,  "  Herr  Von  Kessler 
wishes  to  be  introduced  to  you." 

Hetty  felt  the  colour  flame  up  into  her  cheeks  as  the  officer, 
advancing,  made  her  a  low  bow. 

"  I  have  asked  Herr.  Von  Kessler  to  look  after  you  at  the 
Reunion  to-night,"  continued  Amelia.  "He  is  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies,  and  knows  all  the  dancing  men.  Do  you  hear, 
Karl?  you  are  to  find  Miss  Davidson  some  nice  partners,  and 
not  flirt  with  her  too  much  yourself.  She's  under  my  wing,  and 
I  won't  allow  it." 

He  put  his  hand  on  his  heart  with  a  protesting  gesture. 

"  Miss  Dawkins  gives  me  a  very  bad  character,  does  she  not  ?  " 
he  said,  speaking  in  remarkably  fluent  English,  and  with  a  sur- 
prisingly small  German  accent.  "  You  must  not  believe  quite  all 
that  she  says." 

"  I  know  that,"  laughed  Hetty,  in  reply.  "  But  she's  a  dear, 
good  girl,  nevertheless." 

"  Ach  I  none  better.  Will  you  come  for  a  turn  on  the  Terrace, 
Miss  Dawkins  ?  I  want  to  ask  your  advice  about  our  next  ball, 
which  takes  place  on  Friday  week." 

"With  pleasure,"  answered  Amelia,  "provided  Hetty  won't 
mind  giving  up  her  seat  for  a  few  minutes  to  my  aunt." 

Hetty  at  once  signified  her  readiness,  and  leaving  good  Mrs. 
Northcote  to  entertain  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davidson,  she  was  promptly 
marched  off"  by  Lord  Charles,  who,  having  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity, begged  leave  to  take  her  for  a  walk,  and  followed  in  the 
wake  of  Karl  Von  Kessler,  North  Penywem,  and  Amelia  Daw- 
kins. It  was  now  almost  dark,  and  the  gardens  presented  a  very 
beautiful  appearance.  From  every  tree  there  depended  numbers 
of  large  Chinese  lanterns,  some  red,  some  green,  some  yellow, 
which  lit  up  the  rich  and  dusky  foliage,  and  shed  bright  aureoles 
of  light  upon  the  faintly-stirring  leaves.  Mounted  on  tall  poles, 
stuck  in  the  ground,  were  other  lanterns  of  fantastic  shape  and 
design,  which  described  a  large  semi-circle  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  gardens,  and  formed  a  kind  of  stage.  The  music  ceased  to 
play,  and  suddenly — breaking  the  stillness  of  the  night — a  loud 
whizz  was  heard  ;  then,  far  into  the  clear,  dark,  starry  sky  mounted 
a  flashing  rocket  which,  bursting  when  it  had  attained  its  extreme 
altitude,  cast  forth  a  shower  of  brilliant,  multi-coloured  sparks 
that  glittered,  fell,  and  broke  like  air-bubbles,  to  lose  themselves 
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in  the  immensity  of  space.  Rocket  after  rocket  ascended,  varied 
by  Catherine  wheels  and  fireworks  of  every  description.  At  one 
moment  the  whole  garden  was  illuminated  with  a  vivid  crimson 
light  that  recalled  the  weird,  unearthly  beauty  of  a  gigantic  fire. 
Trees,  houses,  sky — all  were  bathed  in  flame  colour.  Then  the 
ruddy  hues  slowly  faded,  and  the  scene  was  steeped  in  tender 
green,  and  yet  again  transformed  into  a  blue  and  fairy  world 
where  all  things  looked  ghostly  and  unreal. 

And  over  all  stretched  the  vast,  illimitable  heavens,  gazing 
down  with  serene  majesty  on  the  puny  rivalry  of  Man.  They 
seemed  to  say,  "  Oh !  Fools,  what  are  your  fireworks  and  your 
Bengal  lights  in  comparison  with  us  ?  Are  not  we  a  thousand 
times  more  beautiful  than  these  poor  combinations  of  chemicals 
and  powder  ?  Can  you  look  at  us  and  not  feel  that  the  silvery 
stars,  the  yellow  moon,  the  soft  grey  clouds  put  you  to  shame  ? 
You  must  indeed  be  indifferent  to  real  beauty  if  you  seek  it  in 
such  shams,  such  childish  exhibitions  as  these." 

But  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  not  of  this  opinion.  They 
crowded  on  the  Terrace  and  beneath  it,  and  their  enthusiasm 
reached  its  climax  when  the  band-players,  followed  by  a  small 
army  of  boys  of  different  sizes  and  ages,  marched  slowly  round 
the  gardens,  each  one  bearing  aloft  flaring  torches,  coloured  lights, 
or  illuminated  banners  adorned  with  lanterns  resembling  gigantic 
tulips,  the  pole  on  which  they  were  perched  representing  the 
stem.  As  the  long  procession  wound  its  snake-like  way  amid 
the  dark  trunks  of  the  trees,  the  effect  was  truly  striking.  The 
forms  of  the  men  gliding  one  by  one  out  of  the  shadow  into  the 
light  recalled  an  expedition  of  dusky  savages,  stealing  in  Indian 
file  along  the  war  path. 

For  full  ten  minutes  the  populace  clapped  their  hands,  and 
applauded  like  children  at  a  pantomime.  One  saw  then  that 
even  the  grave  Teutonic  character  was  not  indifferent  to  spec- 
tacular displays,  more  especially  when  connected  with  the  Army, 
in  whose  honour  the  evening's  entertainment,  as  previously  stated, 
had  been  arranged.  At  length  all  came  to  an  end.  The  lights 
went  out,  the  torches  flickered,  and  were  heaped  into  a  pile  by 
the  merry  boys,  who  stamped  upon  them  with  their  hob-nailed 
boots  until  they  were  completely  extinguished. 

For  some  time  past  Lord  Charles  Mountgard  had  been  stand- 
ing gazing,  not  at  the  illuminations,  but  at   his  companion's 
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beautiful,  enraptured  face.  It  exercised  a  wonderful  fascination 
over  him.  The  contour  was  so  pure,  the  expression  so  charm- 
ingly innocent  and  childish.  In  great  measure,  he  owned  the 
artistic  temperament,  and  the  Venetian  style  of  Hetty's  beauty 
possessed  an  irresistible  attraction  for  him.  He  felt  as  if  he 
could  never  tire  of  looking  at  her.  Had  she  been  as  stupid  as  an 
owl  instead  of  sweetly  modest  and  retiring  in  her  manner,  he 
could  still  have  forgiven  her  stupidity.  There  are  some  men  so 
constituted.  What  pleases  their  senses  is  even  more  alluring 
than  what  pleases  their  intellect  The  two  young  people  had 
lost  their  companions  in  the  crowd,  and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses were  alone. 

"  Well ! "  he  said  at  length,  when  the  last  torch  was  extin- 
guished.    "  Do  you  like  it  ?  " 

She  gave  a  start  and  clasped  her  hands  together  ecstatically. 
His  question  seemed  to  bring  her  back  from  another  world. 

"  Oh !  yes,  so  much.  I  can't  tell  you  how  much.  I  wish  life 
were  always  like  this — I  mean,  as  beautiful." 

He  laughed. 

"  Would  you  never  get  tired  of  red  lights  and  yellow,  and  fail 
to  derive  amusement  from  them  ?  " 

"  No,  I  think  not  Of  course,  one  can't  say  exactly,  because 
one  changes,  and  the  novelty  of  one's  impressions  is  apt  to  wear 
off.     I  do  so  love  everything  that  is  pretty,  don't  you  ?  " 

He  looked  straight  into  the  velvety  depths  of  her  soft,  dark 
eyes.     Their  natures  had  a  good  many  points  of  similarity. 

"  Immensely,"  he  said  meaningly.  "  You  ought  to  have  dis- 
covered that  fact  by  now." 

The  ardour  of  his  glance  embarrassed  her.  She  coloured,  and 
retorted  pettishly,  "  You  are  laughing  at  me." 

"  No,"  he  said  eagerly.  "  Upon  my  soul,  I'm  not.  Are  you 
angry  with  me,  Miss  Davidson,  because  I  admire  you  ?  If  so,  I 
sadly  fear  we  shall  fall  out — ^since  for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  help 
doing  so." 

She  turned  away  her  head.  He  was  forgiven  already.  No 
woman  is  really  annoyed  at  hearing  her  own  praises  sounded. 

"  No,"  she  said,  in  a  subdued,  but  gratified  voice ;  "  I'm  not 
angry,  only "  stopping  short 

"  Only  what  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  I — I  think  you're  very  foolish." 
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"Possibly,"  he  answered  coolly.  "But  did  you  ever  come 
across  a  man  who  didn't  indulge,  when  he  could,  in  the  highly 
agreeable  folly  of  feasting  his  eyes  on  a  pretty  woman  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Lord  Charles.  I  have  had  so  little  experience 
that  Fm  not  qualified  to  give  an  opinion." 

"  Ah !  you  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  do  so.  Have  you  been 
out  long,  Miss  Davidson?" 

"  Out,"  she  repeated,  opening  her  eyes  wide.  "  I  haven't  been 
out  at  all.  You'd  hardly  believe  it,  but  I've  never  been  to  a 
regular  ball  in  my  life.  There  were  some  balls  this  Spring  in 
Manchester,  and  I  was  asked  to  them  ;  but  my  father  and  mother 
did  not  care  to  go  themselves,  and  so,"  with  a  little  quaver  in  her 
voice,  as  she  recalled  her  ill-treatment,  "  they  wouldn't  let  me  go 
either." 

"  Deuced  hard  lines  upon  you,"  said  her  companion,  with  a 
sympathy  that  quite  won  her  heart.  "  However,"  he  continued, 
cheerily,  "  never  mind.  We  must  make  up  for  your  past  dulness 
by  present  dissipation.  And  now — ^what  do  you  say  to  going 
inside  ?  The  fireworks  are  quite  over,  and  I  expect  the  dancing 
has  already  begun.  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  hunt  up  your 
people,  and  Milly  and  all  the  rest  of  them  ;  otherwise  it's  rather 
jolly  being  alone,  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

And  once  more  he  gazed  with  an  admiration  he  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  at  her  delicate  profile,  lit  up  by  the  flash  of 
the  coloured  lanterns  swaying  amid  the  black  branches  over  their 
heads.  The  question  seemed  to  demand  an  answer,  so  she  said 
yes,  but  somewhat  uncertainly.  Her  companion  would  have 
preferred  a  more  decided  assent.  The  fact  was  Lord  Charles 
rather  startled  her.  She  didn't  so  very  much  object  to  being 
startled,  only  it  struck  her  that  his  attentions  were  getting 
extremely  marked,  in  a  curiously  short  space  of  time.  It  appeared 
to  her  unsophisticated  mind  that  he  took  a  somewhat  undue 
advantage  of  the  shady  walks  which  he  affected,  and  exhibited 
quite  an  abnormal  dislike  to  the  more  public  ways.  She  didn't 
care  for  herself,  but  she  wasn't  altogether  sure  that  this  proceed- 
ing on  his  part  was  proper.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  the  very 
suspicion  of  impropriety  lent  the  situation  a  charm,  which  it 
would  not  otherwise  have  possessed  ;  for  she  had  discovered  that 
Lord  Charles  had  a  wart  on  his  upper  lip,  and  a  squint  in  one 
eye,  which  were  effectually  antagonistic  to  sentiment     The  mere 
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fact  of  being  removed  from  the  parental  supervision,  made  her 
feel  responsible  for  her  actions,  and  she  told  herself  that  she 
wouldn't  flirt  or  encourage  him,  or  go  ahead  too  fast.  Perhaps  if 
Herr  Von  Kessler  had  been  by  her  side  she  might  not  have 
formed  quite  such  prudent  resolves.  It  might  have  been  more 
difficult  then  to  keep  her  head  and  resist  the  flatteries  which,  for 
the  first  time  almost  in  her  young  life,  caused  her  to  realize  that 
she  was  not  a  mere  cipher,  but  a  personage  of  considerable 
importance. 

On  returning  to  the  Terrace,  they  found  it  still  crowded  with 
people,  some  standing  about  in  groups,  others  strolling  off*  in  the 
direction  of  home,  and  others,  again,  making  their  way  into  the 
Kursaal  in  order  to  attend  the  dancing. 

"  Take  my  arm,"  said  Lord  Charles  to  Hetty,  as  she  made  one 
or  two  ineffectual  attempts  to  mount  the  Terrace  steps.  "  It  will 
prevent  you  from  getting  jostled.  These  substantial  German 
tradespeople  occupy  more  than  their  fair  share  of  room." 

In  obedience  to  this  request  she  put  her  fingers  lightly  on  his 
coat-sleeve.  He  grasped  them  with  his  right  hand  and  held 
them  tight,  as  if  fearful  she  might  endeavour  to  escape.  The 
silvery  beams  of  the  full  moon  fell  straight  on  her  exquisite 
young  face,  lending  it  a  wondrous  purity  and  softness,  and 
making  her  round  white  throat  gleam  like  a  marble  column. 

"  Do  you  know,  Miss  Davidson,"  he  said,  yielding  to  a  sudden 
impulse,  and  drawing  her  still  closer  to  his  side.  "  I  don't  feel 
the  least  as  if  we  were  strangers,  and  had  met  to-day  for  the 
first  time.     I  feel  as  if  I  had  known  you  for  ages." 

"Indeed!"  she  responded,  with  considerable  embarrassment, 
for  his  freckled  face — wart  and  all — had  advanced  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  her  own,  and  she  began  to  wonder  what  he  would 
do  and  say  next.     "  That's  very  funny." 

"  Yes,  is  it  not  ?  I  can't  account  for  it  myself.  Yet  it  seems 
to  me  as  if  I  had  been  patiently  waiting  for  you  all  these  years  to 
come  and  fill  up  a  void  in  my  existence,  which,  until  to-day,  has 
rendered  life  incomplete." 

"  All  these  years,"  echoed  Hetty,  with  mild  banter,  recovering 
a  little  from  her  confusion.  "They  are  not  very  many,  are 
they?" 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  in  accents  of  great  dignity,  not  devoid  of  a 
touch  of  severity,  "  they  are  twenty-three." 
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"  Oh,  I  shouldn't  have  thought  they  would  have  been  such  a 
great  number  as  all  that." 

"  And,"  he  continued,  taking  no  notice  of  the  interruption,  "  if 
a  man  is  ever  going  to  know  his  own  mind,  he  knows  it  by  then. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  he  does." 

"  Unless  he  have  none  to  know,"  she  observed  innocently. 

"  Naturally  ! "  he  said  a  trifle  impatiently.  "  But  I  flatter 
myself  I  am  not' quite  in  such  a  hopeless  case  as  that.  At  any 
rate,  as  regards  you.  Miss  Davidson,  my  mind,  whether  it  be 
large  or  small,  is  made  up."  He  paused,  evidently  hoping  that 
she  would  inquire  in  what  respect,  but  Hetty  took  good  care  to 
do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Indeed,  while  he  was  speaking  to  her, 
a  very  curious  thought  flashed  into  her  brain,  which  completely 
occupied  it  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  It  occurred  to 
her  that  if  that  spendid  German  oflicer,  with  the  flat  back  and 
strong  limbs,  had  made  a  similar  speech,  she  should  certainly 
have  listened  to  it  with  considerably  more  heart-fluttering  and 
palpitation.  Lord  Charles  amused  her,  but  he  was  too  ugly, 
very  much  too  ugly  for  sentiment  This  was  the  result  of  her 
cogitations,  as  she  took  a  sidelong  glance  at  his  carroty  hair  and 
colourless  face  beneath  it  Leaving  the  cool,  still  night  behind 
them,  it  seemed  like  being  transported  into  another  world  when 
they  entered  the  large  and  brilliantly-lighted  rooms  of  the 
Kursaal.  In  olden  days  the  gambling-tables  had  filled  its 
spacious  halls  and  crowded  the  magnificently-decorated  apart- 
ments with  throngs  of  eager  human  beings  seeking  for  wealth, 
excitement  and  recreation.  Now  the  comparatively  deserted 
saloons  were  given  over  to  more  innocent  amusements. 

Passing  down  a  long  passage  to  the  right  our  party  came  to  a 
halt  at  the  extreme  end  of  it,  in  order  to  disembarrass  themselves 
of  their  wraps,  umbrellas,  canes,  etc.,  in  return  for  which  articles 
they  received  a  numbered  ticket  from  the  man  in  attendance. 

Then  they  moved  on  through  a  large  room  where  several 
gentlemen  were  congregated  together  playing  various  games,  and 
from  it  into  another  equally  fine  hall  on  the  left,  where  the 
dancing  had  already  commenced.  Rows  of  chaperons  were 
seated  on  chairs  round  the  walls,  whilst  over  the  highly  polished 
parquet  floor  sped  both  youthful  and  elderly  couples,  the  latter 
apparently  deriving  quite  as  much  enjoyment  from  the  proceed- 
ing as  the  former.      The  band  had  just  struck  up  a  delicious 
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German  waltz,  and  the  sound  of  its  soft,  swaying  melody  was 
simply  irresistible.  It  regularly  intoxicated  Hetty,  whose  sensitive 
and  ardent  nature  was  keenly  alive  to  such  voluptuous  influences. 
"  Come,"  whispered  Lord  Charles  in  her  ear,  gently  prevent- 
ing her  from  following  her  mother  to  a  seat  "  Let  us  dance  this 
together.  It  is  too  good  to  be  wasted  by  sitting  still."  So 
saying  he  put  his  arm  round  her  slim  waist,  and  pressed-  her 
closely  to  him  with  a  convulsive  abandonment,  which  caused  her 
to  draw  back  and  hold  herself  up  very  straight  There  was  an 
indefinable  something  in  Lord  Charles'  mode  of  courtship  which 
offended  her  susceptibilities.  He  seemed  to  make  so  sure  of  her; 
and  to  display  such  a  limited  capacity  for  self-control.  No 
doubt  he  had  been  run  after  by  scheming  mothers  and  wide- 
awake young  ladies,  but  because  he  was  a  lord  and  rich  that  was 
no  reason  why  she  should  make  up  to  him.  She  didn't  like 
being  squeezed  in  this  off-hand  manner.  It  wounded  her  modesty. 
Unconscious  of  the  resentment  he  had  evoked  in  his  companion's 
mind  by  yielding  too  freely  to  his  boyish  impulses  of  admiration, 
Lord  Charles  proceeded  to  take  the  floor,  and  in  another  minute 
the  couple  were  waltzing,  or,  rather,  bumping  and  dashing  about 
the  room,  to  the  amusement  of  the  bystanders,  and  the  terror  of 
their  fellow-waltzers.  For  alas !  among  his  numerous  other 
accomplishments.  Lord  Charles  did  not  include  that  of  dancing. 
Dearly  as  he  loved  the  terpsichorean  art,  his  partiality  for  the 
pastime  displayed  itself  in  frenzied  action,  to  the  utter  exclusion 
of  quiet  and  graceful  movement.  It  was  not  his  fault  He  had 
an  active  mind,  and  a  clumsy,  loose-limbed  body.  The  result 
was  inevitable. 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

DANCING   INTO   LOVE. 

What  between  the  velocity  with  which  he  twirled  her  about, 
now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left,  now  up  the  room,  now  down, 
and  the  uncomfortably  tight  embrace  in  which  he  held  her,  Hetty, 
before  long,  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  utter  breathlessness  and 
bewilderment  The  room' swam  before  her  eyes,  the  sound  of 
voices  grew  faint  and  unreal. 

"Oh,  stop.    Do — ^please — ^s — s — top,"  she  gasped,  endeavour- 
ing to  come  to  a  standstill. 
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"Stop?"  he  exclaimed,  in  surprise.  "Why,  what's  the 
matter?" 

"  No— nothing,"  she  panted  in  reply.  "  B — but  Tm  rather 
giddy.  The  fact  is  I  h — have  not  danced  for  so  long,  Tm  q — 
quite  out  of  practice."  And  taking  up  her  fan,  she  began  to 
agitate  it  violently,  whilst  her  bosom  rose  and  fell. 

"  There's  nothing  like  keeping  on  dancing  to  drive  away  gid^ 
diness,"  he  said.  "  It's  the  best  receipt  in  the  world.  I've  tried 
it  over  and  over  again.  Are  you  rested  now  ?  If  so,  let's  have 
another  turn  before  they  finish.  I  always  swear  by  the 
•  Liebchen '  waltz." 

"Is  that  the  one  they  are  playing  now?"  inquired  Hetty, 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  captivating  melody  which 
already  had  made  her  forget  her  physical  uneasiness,  and  keep 
time  with  her  little  feet  upon  the  floor. 

"  Yes.  It's  a  long  way  the  prettiest  waltz  that  has  been  out 
for  years.  They  played  it  at  both  the  State  balls  this  season, 
and  they  say  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  so  charmed  with  it  that  he 
asked  to  be  introduced  to  the  composer." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"A  fellow  named  Waldtisch,  a  Prussian,  I  believe,  by  birth. 
The  *  Liebchen '  will  make  his  fortune,  for  they  are  playing  it  in 
every  capital  in  Europe.  Oh  !  bother,  there !  it's  all  over.  What 
an  infernally  short  dance  this  has  been  to  be  sure ! " 

Hetty  was  too  polite  to  say  that  it  had  been  quite  long  enough 
for  her.  Her  heart  was  thumping  against  her  sides  so  violently 
as  to  be  almost  audible.  Her  toes  were  sore  from  the  number  of 
times  they  had  been  ruthlessly  trodden  upon,  and  a  sharp  mas- 
culine elbow  had  inflicted  a  blow  on  her  right  wrist  which  had 
gone  far  towards  disabling  it.  Nevertheless  she  felt  a  kind  of 
happy  delirium  enshrouding  her  senses.  It  made  her  believe  for 
the  moment  that  life  was  one  long  waltz,  to  be  merrily  and 
thoughtlessly  danced  away.  Her  eyes  sparkled,  the  blood 
coursed  through  her  veins  with  a  generous  warmth.  And  Lord 
Charles,  looking  proudly  at  his  'flushed  and  breathless  partner, 
thought  her  more  beautiful  than  ever.  He  walked  her  about, 
pleased  by  the  evident  admiration  she  excited,  and  did  not  offer 
to  take  her  back  to  her  parents.  They,  for  their  part,  seeing 
what  good  company  she  was  in,  were  quite  content,  and  for  once 
deserved  the  character  of  excellent  chaperons,  who  understood 
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the  art  of  not  obtruding  themselves  when  they  were  net 
wanted. 

"  Hetty  seems  to  be  getting  on  uncommonly  well,"  gleefully 
observed  Mr.  Davidson  to  his  spouse. 

"  Yes,"  she  rejoined  grandly.  "  The  young  man  is  very  atten- 
tive. He  took  a  fancy  to  me,  and  shows  it  by  being  civil  to  my 
daughter." 

"  Humph ! "  said  Mr.  Davidson  under  his  breath,  "  that's  the 
rummest  way  of  putting  it  I  ever  heard  in  my  life." 

Meantime  a  fresh  dance  struck  up,  and  Lord  Charles  reluc- 
tantly quitted  his  companion,  saying  that  he  was  engaged  to 
Miss  Dawkins. 

"Will  you  give  me  the  next  waltz  but  one?"  he  asked 
eagerly. 

Hetty's  beauty  had  completely  fascinated  him,  and  already 
he  was  head  over  ears  in  love  with  the  fair  girl,  wjiose  inex- 
perience of  the  world  only  added  to  her  charm. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  with  a  blush  and  a  smile,  for,  although 
she  might  not  care  about  the  admirer  personally,  admiration 
itself  was  sweet.     "  If  you  like." 

^'  If  \  like !  "  he  echoed  reproachfully.  "  Of  course  I  like. 
How  can  you  pretend  not  to  know  that  ?  Hulloa  !  "  he  added 
in  a  tone  of  vexation.  "  Here's  Milly  with  that  great  hulking 
German  chap  I  I  don't  tumble  to  him  somehow.  He  swaggers 
too  much,  and  thinks  an  absurd  lot  of  himself  He  has  an  air 
which  seems  to  say,  *  The  women  are  all  admiring  me.' " 

"  Is  he  singular  there  ?  "  rejoined  Hetty,  feeling  piqued  at  this 
abuse  of  Herr  Von  Kessler.  "  Are  not  your  sex,  as  a  rule,  under 
a  similar  impression  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  they  generally  take 
it  for  granted  we  ask  nothing  better  than  to  fall  down  and 
worship  them.  The  idol  is  masculine — that  is  quite  enough, 
in  their  estimation  r 

Lord  Charles  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  She  was  a  true 
daughter  of  Eve.  Her  tongue  had  then  a  spice  oif  sharpness 
after  all.  He  had  thought  it  deficient  in  this  quality.  He  now 
perceived  his  mistake. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  with  a  flush  of  annoyance. 
*  You  are  quite  right  to  stick  up  for  your  friends,  but  I  was  not 
aware  that  Herr  Von  Kessler  had  the  honour  of  being  included 
in  the  category." 
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Having  shot  her  little  bolt,  and  being  rather  ashamed  of  the 
warmth  she  had  displayed,  Hetty  did  not  find  a  ready  answer. 
Lord  Charles  carried  Amelia  off,  and  she  and  the  fascinating 
Karl  were  left  together.     He  looked  at  her. 

"  Will  youigive  me  the  pleasure  of  this  dance,  Miss  Davidson  ?  " 
he  said. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  feeling  how  immeasurably  superior  he 
was  to  the  man  who  had  basely  attempted  to  malign  him.  As 
she  spoke  she  glanced  shyly  up  at  him — although  she  herself  was 
tall,  it  seemed  such  a  long  way — and  a  curious  but  far  from 
unpleasant  sense  of  his  bigness  and  strength,  and  her  littleness 
and  weakness,  stole  over  her. 

"  Did  he  bump  you  to  pieces  ?  "  he  asked  with  a  smile. 

"  Who  ? "  she  inquired,  pretending  not  to  know  to  whom  he 
referred. 

"  That  young  savage.  The  English  lord.  Mein  Gott,  what 
waltzing  1     I  thought  he  would  have  killed  you." 

"I  didn't  see  you,  Kerr  Von  Kessler.  I  fancied  you  were 
not  in  the  dancing  room." 

"  I  saw  you  though.  Miss  Davidson,  and — dare  I  say  it  ? — 
pitied  you." 

"  I  pitied  myself.  See  how  my  wrist  is  bruised."  And  she 
held  out  the  injured  member  for  his  inspection. 

"  Poor  little  wrist,"  he  murmured,  looking  as  if  he  should  like 
to  kiss  it     "  What  a  shame  !     He  deserves  to  be  kicked !  " 

Then  he  put  his  strong  arm  round  her  waist  with  an  air  of 
large  protection  that  sent  a  thrill  through  her  frame,  and  led 
her  out  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  They  were  a  handsome 
couple.  She  so  fair  and  feminine,  he  so  tall  and  soldierly.  And 
so  people  seemed  to  think,  for  many  were  the  admiring  glances 
cast  at  them.  "  Tra,  la,  tra  la,"  he  hummed  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  thorough  musician,  waiting  for  a  fresh  bar  to  commence  which 
should  catch  up  the  melody  anew.  "  Now  then,"  and  tightening 
his  hold  on  his  partner,  he  began  to  waltz.  But  such  waltzing ! 
Never  had  she  danced  with  any  one  who  danced  so  smoothly, 
so  gracefully  and  easily.  She  could  compare  it  to  nothing  save 
to  gliding  into  Paradise.  Each  step  was  a  pleasure,  each  turn 
a  delight.  Hetty's  rosebud  lips  parted,  showing  her  little  pearly 
teeth,  her  dark  eyelashes  rested  like  a  fringe  on  her  soft,  flushed 
cheeks,  heightening  their  peach-like  bloom.     Involuntarily  she 
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heaved  a  sigh,  and  gently,  as  one  under  the  influence  of  a 
narcotic,  drooped  her  auburn  head  until  it  rested  on  Herr  Von 
Kessler's  shoulder.  He  heard  the  sigh,  and  perhaps  guessed 
at  its  cause,  for  a  gratified  smile  swept  over  his  face. 

"  Do  you  like  waltzing  with  me  ?  "  he  whispered,  stooping  till 
a  stray  lock  of  her  hair  brushed  his  cheek. 

She  lifted  her  eyes  for  a  moment.  Their  glances  met,  causing 
every  fibre  of  her  being  to  vibrate. 

"Are  you  enjoying  yourself ?"; he  asked,  so  persuasively  as 
to  render  any  evasion  of  the  question  impossible. 

**  Yes,"  she  said,  softly  and  shyly. 

"  That's  right     Fm  so  glad." 

He  waltzed  on  and  did  not  speak  again.  Did  some  instinct 
tell  him  that  the  charm  was  working,  and  silence  served  him 
best  ?  His  dancing  had  ingratiated  him  with  many  an  English 
"  Mees  "  of  his  acquaintance.  But  this  one  was  fairer  than 
any  daughter  of  Albion  he  had  hitherto  seen,  and  Miss  Dawkins 
had  let  fall  a  hint  that  she  was  an  only  child  and  would  be 
very  rich.  And  in  his  heart  Karl  had  an  inordinate  hanker- 
ing after  riches.  He  came  of  a  noble  but  poor  family,  and 
knew  what  poverty  meant.  And  knowing  it,  he  hated  it, 
and  determined  to  achieve  fortune.  No  easier  or  less  trouble- 
some way  presented  itself  than  to  marry  a  wealthy  wife.  The 
Gretchens  of  his  native  land  were  not  sufficiently  highly-dowered. 
Long  before  the  Miss  Smith-Amoldson  episode  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  look  out  for  a  foreign  bride,  and  was  careful 
to  show  every  attention  to  the  American  and  English  belles  who 
visited  Homburg.  Hetty  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  and  perhaps 
if  she  had  it  would  not  have  made  any  difference.  Certain 
natures  act  and  re-act  on  each  other  so  powerfully  that  facts 
dissolve  upon  them  like  snow  on  the  warm  bosom  of  the  earth, 
and  Fate,  from  the  first  moment  of  their  coming  in  contact, 
decrees  that  they  shall  exercise  an  overmastering  influence  upon 
one  another  whether  for  good  or  evil.  Was  it  some  inkling 
of  this,  some  subtle  mutual  consciousness  which  dimly  seemed 
to  foreshadow  the  future,  that  kept  them  both  silent?  Who 
knows  ?  The  law  of  attraction  is  not  easy  to  account  for  or 
explain.  The  dance  came  to  an  end.  Hetty  drew  in  her 
breath  with  a  sharp,  hissing  sound.  To  come  back  from  fairy- 
land— the   land  of  dreams  and   romance — and  return   to   the 
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prosaic,  every-day  world,  was  not  pleasant.  Karl  Von  Kessler 
watched  her  expressive  countenance  with  a  gratified  smile. 
Unconsciously  and  innocently  she  fed  his  vanity,  and  of  vanity 
he  had  his  share.  Where  is  the  man  so  superior  as  to  be  wholly 
free  from  it?  He  remains  to  be  born.  When  the  young 
soldier  spoke,  his  words  were  not  strikingly  original,  although 
somewhat  enigmatic. 

"  Well,"  he  said  at  length,  "  what  is  it  ?  " 

A  sudden  wave  of  colour  invaded  Hetty's  throat  and  cheeks. 
She  drew  herself  up  as  if  on  the  defensive,  and  said  sharply : 

"  What  is  it  ?     Nothing.     What  should  there  be  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  didn't  know.  I  thought  perhaps  you  were  tired  of 
waltzing.  You  seemed  tired  when  you  were  waltzing  with  Lord 
Charles." 

She  shot  a  swift  and  timorous  glance  at  him,  like  a  weak 
maiden  who,  seated  on  a  defenceless  fortress,  sees  the  enemy  ad- 
vancing step  by  step,  without  having  any  power  to  oppose  his 
progress. 

"Oh,  that's  different  He  dances  so  abominably,  whilst 
you " 

"  Don't  I  dance  abominably,  too  ? "  Karl  asked  with  a  smile. 
"  Come,  confess,  even  at  the  risk  of  hurting  my  feelings." 

"  You — ^you  know  that  you  don't.  I  never  knew  what  waltz- 
ing was  before.  I  did  not  believe  that  anything  could  have  been 
so  perfect" 

Her  praise  was  sweet  to  him.  He  slightly  pressed  the  hand 
that  rested  on  his  left  arm. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said.  "  You  are  too  good."  Then,  without 
another  word,  he  took  her  straight  back  to  her  mother  and 
father.  Hetty  was  absurdly,  idiotically  disappointed  by  this 
prompt  and  unexpected  action.  She  had  made  sure  he  would 
walk  her  about  as  Lord  Charles  had  done ;  instead  of  which,  as 
soon  as  the  dance  was  over,  here  he  was  with  all  possible  speed 
once  more  confiding  her  to  the  parental  care.  Could  it  be  that 
she  had  said  anything  to  displease  him?  She  racked  her 
memory  vainly  for  any  cause  of  offence.  No  ;  he  might  have 
thought  her  stupid,  but  he  could  not  have  thought  her  rude, 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  she  had  hardly  opened  her 
mouth.  Heigh-ho !  How  she  wished  she  were  amusing,  and 
could  keep  men  in  roars  of  laughter  like  Amelia !     Sometimes 
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she  thought  of  smart  things ;  but  either  she  delivered  them  at 
the  wrong  time,  when  they  fell  flat,  or  else  she  had  not  the 
courage  to  utter  them.  Lord  Charles  had  asked  for  another 
dance,  but  Herr  Von  Kessler  had  deposited  her  without  ex- 
pressing any  such  wish.  She  could  only  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  he  did  not  like  her,  and  looked  upon  her  as  a  little  bread- 
and-butter  miss,  whose  society  rather  bored  him  than  otherwise. 
This  conclusion  was  a  decidedly  humiliating  one,  and  rendered 
her  quite  downcast  and  unhappy.  She  sat  silently  by  her 
parents*  side,  and  in  answer  to  their  eager  inquiries  as  to  how  she 
had  got  on  with  Lord  Charles,  vouchsafed  very  meagre  replies. 
Things  were  rapidly  coming  to  such  a  pass  that  the  mere 
mention  of  his  name  irritated  her,  and  the  old  couple,  in  their 
anxiety  to  promote  a  match,  were  going  most  foolishly  to  work. 
Of  this  fact,  however,  and  not  having  the  curiosity  to  look  into 
their  daughter's  heart,  they  were  supremely  unconscious,  being 
persuaded,  moreover,  that  their  views  on  matrimony  must 
necessarily  be  hers — a  common  delusion  of  near-sighted  fathers 
and  mothers.  As  for  Hetty,  poor  foolish  little  thing,  she  was 
already  beginning  to  discover  that  very  few  cups  of  pleasure  are 
to  be  tasted  that  do  not  contain  their  drops  of  bitterness,  and  the 
flavour  of  the  bitter  has  a  ^curious  power  of  swallowing  up  the 
sweet. 

"  HuUoa,  young  woman  1  What  are  you  looking  so  glum 
about  ?  Haven't  you  been  dancing  ?  "  cried  a  well-known  voice 
in  her  ear. 

She  turned  and  saw  Amelia  close  beside  her,  leaning  familiarly 
on  Lord  Charles*  arm. 

"  Yes,**  said  Hetty.  "  I  have  been  waltzing  with  Herr  Von 
Kessler.'* 

"  The  fascinating  Karl !  Then  I  presume  you  enjoyed  your- 
self ;  for  to  give  him  his  due  he  can  dance." 

"  His  step  is  simply  perfect.     The  waltz  went  like  lightning.** 

"  Did  it  indeed  ?  **  returned  Amelia  jestingly.  "  And  it  seemed 
all  the  shorter,  I  suppose,  because,  according  to  German  fashion, 
this  paragon  of  a  waltzer  brought  you  safely  back  into  the 
custody  of  dear  papa  and  mamma  directly  the  dance  was 
over.** 

"  Is  it  really  a  German  fashion  ?  **  asked  Hetty,  with  brighten- 
ing eyes. 
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"  Yes,  of  course.     Didn't  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing,  seemingly,"  responded  Hetty,  heaving  a 
sigh,  for  she  felt  sadly  oppressed  by  her  own  ignorance. 

"  It's  not  considered  etiquette,"  explained  Amelia,  "  for  a  man 
to  promenade  up  and  down  with  a  girl,  as  he  does  in  England. 
The  good  people  here,  who  are  tremendous  sticklers  for  pro- 
priety in  theory,  whatever  they  may  be  in  practice,  consider  that 
it  makes  the  young  lady  too  conspicuous.  Their  Lisbeths  and 
Annas  are  docked  in  their  opportunities  for  flirtation ;  conse- 
quently they  contrive  to  concentrate  a  vast  amount  of  energy  on 
the  dance  itself.  But  cheer  up,  little  goose,  here  comes  the 
King  of  the  Kursaal — I  mean  Karl— to  ask  you  for  another 
waltz.  Remember,  though,  what .  I  said ;  don't  show  him  too 
much  encouragement,  or  fall  a  victim  to  his  charms.  They're 
many,  but  superficial." 

As  she  spoke,  Herr  Von  Kessler  joined  them.  The  cloud 
disappeared  from  Hetty's  face  like  a  dark  shadow  swept  away  by 
the  Spring  sun.  Once  more  it  became  radiant  with  smiles — but, 
alas !  she  could  not  accept  Karl's  invitation.  She  was  already 
engaged  to  Lord  Charles,  and  had  not  the  audacity  to  throw 
him  over — much  as  she  would  have  liked  to  have  done  so. 
Very  regretfully  she  explained  thp  situation  to  Herr  Von 
Kessler.  He  shrugged  his  mighty  shoulders  with  an  air  of 
vexation,  and  cast  an  impatient  look  in  the  direction  of  his  lord- 
ship. 

"  Ach ! "  he  said,  "  I  am  sorry.  It  is  the  last  waltz  for  this 
evening.  After  that  we  shall  have  to  go  home.  People  in 
Homburg  "  —  he  pronounced  it  "  Omboorge  "  —  "  keep  early 
hours.     Shall  you  be  at  the  next  Reunion,  Miss  Davidson  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  replied,  "  it  will  depend  on  my  parents." 

"Take  my  advice,  and  come,"  he  said,  persuasively.  "We 
will  dance  the  first  dance  together.     Shall  that  be  a  bargain  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  heightening  colour. 

"  Very  well,  I  will  not  forget.  And  now  I  have  the  honour  to 
wish  you  good-night" 

And  so  saying,  he  made  an  elaborate  bow,  and  withdrew. 

"  Who's  that,  Hetty  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Davidson,  almost  before  he 
was  out  of  earshot, 

"  A  German  officer,  Herr  Von  Kessler  by  name,"  she  replied, 
blushing  furiously. 
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"I  call  him  a  very  rude  young  man,"  said  Mrs.  Davidson, 
decidedly.     "  Not  to  compare  with  Lord  Charles." 

"  Why  rude  ?  "  demanded  Hetty. 

"  Because  he  stood  there  talking  away  to  you,  and  never  once 
asked  to  be  introduced  to  me.  If  you  call  that  manners,  I  don't 
He  must  have  known  I  was  your  mother,  from  the  likeness  there 
is  between  us." 

"  He  might  not,  perhaps,  have  noticed  you,"  said  Hetty,  hoping 
to  allay  her  mother's  irritation. 

"  Well,  then,"  retorted  that  lady,  "  if  he  didn't  he  is  blind,  as 
well  as  rude.  Not  notice  me,  indeed !  What  is  t^e  use  of  put- 
ting on  my  best  moire  antique  dress  and  my  lace  bonnet  with  the 
gold  thistles  and  the  bird  of  Paradise,  if  I  am  not  even  to  be 
noticed  ?    Why,  the  young  man  must  be  a  fool ! " 

"  It  was  an  oversight  his  not  asking  to  be  introduced,  depend 
upon  it,  mamma." 

"  I  don't  care  whether  it  was  or  wasn't.  I  don't  intend  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  him,  and,  if  you  take  my  advice,  you  won't 
either.  He's  nothing  but  a  low,  nasty  foreigner,  and  it's  perfect 
folly  your  wasting  your  time  upon  him,  and  twirling  about  in  his 
arms,  when  you  might  be  in  Lord  Charles'." 

"  Lord  Charles  dances  atrociously,"  said  Hetty,  with  a  pout. 

"  And  what  if  he  does  ?  Once  you're  married  to  him,  you'll 
care  mighty  little  about  waltzing  with  him.  A  partner  for  life  is 
much  more  important  than  a  partner  for  a  dance.  But  there,  you 
girls  are  so  silly  I've  no  patience  with  you.  And  as  for  you, 
Hetty,  it's  very  lucky  that,  thanks  to  me,  you  happen  to  be 
decent-looking ;  for  you'd  run  but  a  poor  chance  of  getting  a 
good  husband  if  it  depended  on  your  brains  alone." 

Hetty  made  no  reply.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  Herr  Von 
Kessler's  vanishing  form  ;  and,  sad  to  relate,  her  mother's  words 
produced  not  the  slightest  impression,  beyond  one  of  vague  irri- 
tation. How  splendid  he  looked  in  his  uniform  !  Compared  with 
every  other  man  in  the  room,  he  was  as  a  god.  Although  he  did 
not  speak  much,  she  was  firmly  convinced  he  was  very  clever. 
He  had  such  a  way  of  saying  things,  that  the  most  trifling  sen- 
tence sank  down  deep  into  her  heart.  She  felt  frightfully  excited, 
and  the  very  need  of  repression  served  only  to  add  to  her  excite- 
ment. It  was  as  if  she  had  suddenly  entered  into  a  totally  new 
phase  of  existence,  which  opened  up  such  vistas  of  undreamt-of 
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bliss  as  caused  her  soul  to  tremble,  whilst  filling   it  with  an 
unknown  delight. 

Once  more  that  evening  she  stood  before  the  glass,  and  gazed 
at  her  own  image,  not  caring  what  she  herself  thought  of  it,  but 
trying  to  guess  at  Karl  Von  Kessler's  opinions,  and  to  ascertain 
in  what  light  he  regarded  that  slim,  white  form,  that  golden,  well- 
poised  head,  those  dark  and  lustrous  eyes.  But  the  attempt  was 
inconceivably  difficult,  and  produced  little  or  no  result.  She  was 
forced  to  give  it  up  in  despair,  although  the  desire  to  plunge  into 
the  innermost  recesses  of  his  mind  remained  as  strong  as  ever. 

"  I  wonder  what  he  thought  of  me  ? "  she  murmured,  leaning 
her  elbows  on  the  dressing-table.  "  I  wonder  if  he  thought  me 
pretty  ?  I  do  so  hope  he  did."  Then  she  paused,  looked  again 
at  her  reflection,  and  smilingly  added  :  "  I  think  he  did — indeed, 
I'm  almost  sure  that  he  did.  Karl,  Karl,  what  sort  of  a  husband 
would  you  make  ?  Would  you  want  to  go  on  waltzing  with  all 
the  young  ladies  after  you  were  married— or  would  you  only  care 
to  waltz  with  me  ?  Tell  me,  Karl — ^whisper  it  quite  softly  in  my 
ear.     I  shouldn't  care  about  anybody  else,  if  I  had  you." 

And  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  furious  blush  dyed  throat,  cheeks 
and  brow  crimson,  and  she  tore  down  the  rich  masses  of  her 
auburn  locks  with  savage  haste  in  order  to  hide  it. 

"  Pshaw  ! "  she  exclaimed  impatiently, "  what  a  fool  I  am,  to  be 
sure  !  I  shouldn't  have  believed  that  I  could  have  been  quite  such 
a  big  fool." 

She  crept  into  bed,  glad  of  the  darkness  that  .seemed  to  act  as 
a  friendly  screen  to  her  agitating  thoughts.  And  by-and-by 
Sleep  came  with  his  soft  fingers  and  closed  her  heavy  eyes,  and 
left  her  there  with  a  smile  upon  her  sweet  flushed  face. 

Sleep  on,  Hetty :  let  youth,  and  health  and  hope  keep  sorrow 
at  bay.  The  time  comes  when  he  wrestles  with  them  one  by  one, 
and,  conquering,  leaves  the  battle-field  strewn  with  dead  fancies 
and  paat  illusions. 

Then  the  day  has  departed,  and  the  night  descends. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

HETTY'S  FIRST  INTRODUCTION   INTO  HIGH  LIFE. 

The  next  morning  Hetty  and  her  father  were  up  betimes.     It 
was  somewhat  of  a  struggle  to  get  down  to  the  Wells  by  half-past 
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seven  o'clock,  nevertheless  they  managed  to  accomplish  the  feat, 
though  not  without  considerable  difficulty.  Once  they  were 
fairly  dressed,  however,  the  sense  of  duty  heroically  performed, 
rendered  them  uncommonly  proud  of  themselves,  and  the  sight 
that  met  their  eyes  in  the  cool  green  grounds  of  the  Park,  amply 
rewarded  them  for  having  been  docked  of  an  hour  or  two's  sleep. 

It  was  a  bright,  fresh,  sparkling  morning.  The  sun  shone 
serenely  in  a  cloudless  blue  sky,  and  had  not  yet  attained  to  an 
unpleasant  heat.  It  poured  down  its  golden  ra)^  on  the  dew- 
laden  grass,  making  each  separate  blade  twinkle  as  if  powdered 
over  with  diamond  dust.  Here  and  there  some  big  drop,  trem- 
bling insecurely,  flashed  forth  such  brilliant  opalescent  hues,  as 
caused  it  to  resemble  a  miniature  rainbow.  The  roses  adorning 
the  ornamental  chilet  and  garden,  near  the  Stahlbrunnen,  were 
heavy  with  moisture,  and  hung  their  fragrant  heads.  Reds,  pinks, 
deepest  crimson,  and  tenderest  yellow  glowed  like  coloured  gems, 
amidst  their  glossy  surroundings  of  green  wet  leaves.  Birds 
twittered  gaily,  and  either  fluttered  from  branch  to  branch,  or  else 
hopped  along  the  gravel  paths,  only  indulging  in  a  flight  of  a  few 
yards,  when  disturbed  by  the  passers-by.  As  for  the  air,  it  was 
so  exquisitely  light  and  pure  that  it  was  a  positive  pleasure  to 
breathe  it,  and  to  inhale  its  bracing  ozone. 

All  the  world  was  astir.  The  good  folks  at  Homburg  threw 
off"  their  sloth  for  the  time  being,  and  performed  prodigies  in  the 
way  of  early  rising.  The  lady  who  could  not  dress  without  her 
maid,  found  that  if  her  false  hair  were  carefully  plaited  the  night 
before,  she  could  make  shift  to  pin  it  on  herself.  The  gentleman 
who  experienced  great  difficulty  in  the  art  of  shaving,  discovered 
that  that  delicate  operation  might  be  undertaken  as  well  after 
breakfast  as  before.  Religious  young  ladies  rose  from  their  warm 
couches  to  hear  the  opening  hymn  played,  and  irreligious  ones 
got  up  to  criticize  their  neighbours'  actions,  and  to  examine  their 
gowns.  Fashionable  dames  went  because  it  was  "  The  Thing," 
and  unfashionable  ones  to  drink  the  waters.  Anyhow,  there  they 
all  were.  The  great  Promenade  leading  to  the  Elizabethan  Well 
was  quite  black  with  people,  and  presented  a  spectacle  very 
similar  to  that  of  Rotten  Row  in  the  height  of  the  season.  It 
was  a  noble  walk,  possessing  five  rows  of  splendid  lime  trees, 
which  formed  four  separate  avenues,  and  along  these  the  company 
marched  up  and  down.     The  leafy  branches  almost  met  overhead. 
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and  acted  as  an  effectual  screen  from  the  summer  sun,  whose 
liquid  rays,  playing  at  hide-and-seek  with  the  fluttering  foliage, 
cast  brilliant  patches  of  tremulous  light  upon  the  broad  white 
path.  On  either  side,  wooden  benches  with  iron  backs  were 
placed  at  regular  intervals,  of  which  the  gouty  and  infirm  availed 
themselves  freely,  taking  a  pleasure  in  watching  their  more  active 
comrades  go  briskly  by.  The  Elizabethan  Well,  which  appeared 
to  be  the  one  most  patronized  of  a  morning,  was  reached  by  four 
different  entrances,  each  containing  some  dozen  steps,  for  the 
spring  was  at  a  lower  level  than  the  walk  above.  The  spaces 
between  these  steps  were  converted  into  brilliant  flower  beds, 
symmetrically  arranged  with  coloured  borders  after  the  most 
approved  modern  fashion.  They  were  triumphs  of  the  gardener's 
art,  both  as  regarded  effect  and  design.  The  precious  saline 
water,  whose  medicinal  virtues  were  of  world  renown,  was  handed 
to  the  drinkers  in  six  and  eight  ounce  tumblers,  by  girls  provided 
for  the  purpose.  They  were  kept  busily  running  to  and  fro, 
having  a  difficulty  in  supplying  the  many  visitors  fast  enough. 
On  all  sides,  knots  of  people  were  gathered  together,  chatting  to 
each  other  whilst  awaiting  their  turn.  Meantime,  in  the  kiosk 
close  by,  a  band  played  lively  tunes  consisting  chiefly  of  waltzes, 
and  well-known  operatic  selections.  Everywhere  one  heard 
English  spoken.  The  few  Germans  present,  although  in  their 
native  land,  were  so  completely  out-numbered,  that  they  looked 
like  fish  out  of  water.  There  were  to  be  seen  fat  papas,  and  still 
fatter  mammas,  with  a  troop  of  marriageable  daughters  of  all  ages 
and  sizes ;  members  of  Parliament  by  the  score,  recruiting  after  a 
hard  season's  battling  with  the  Obstructionists  ;  Irish  patriots  seek- 
ing for  brief  repose,  and  consorting  principally  with  their  fellow 
countrymen,  or  else  with  some  deposed  Viceroy,  no  longer  in 
office,  and  therefore  sensible  of  the  woes  of  Ireland.  There  also 
were  City  men,  financiers,  stockbrokers,  promoters  of  companies, 
authors,  artists,  actors,  country  squires,  wedded  to  their  own  land 
and  its  institutions,  and  masters  of  hounds  laying  in  a  stock  of 
health  for  the  winter's  hunting.  Elderly  spinsters  were,  as  usual, 
well  represented,  also  demure  widows  gliding,  with  cast  down  eyes 
and  heavy  crape,  and  every  external  signal  of  overpowering  woe, 
among  the  gay  and  fashionable  throng.  Peeresses  jostled  up 
against  actresses ;  ladies  of  immaculate  character  brushed  the 
robes  of  painted  dames,  whose  powdered  faces  and  carmine  lips 
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lent  them,  at  a  distance,  a  spurious  beauty,  dissipated  on  nearer 
inspection.  Babies,  nurses,  children — all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men — were  out  drinking  the  waters  and  taking  the  air.  There 
they  lounged,  sipping,  laughing,  chattering  and  gossiping,  and 
all  for  the  sake  of  their  liver.  It  was  quite  a  solemn,  and  not 
altogether  a  comfortable  reflection,  that  the  great  tyrant.  Liver, 
had  the  power  to  bring  such  a  vast  concourse  of  people  together, 
and  from  so  many  ends  of  the  world.  As  an  arbiter  of  human 
actions.  Liver  inspired  one  with  considerable  respect 

Mr.  Davidson,  following  the  example  of  his  companions,  duly 
descended  to  the  well,  and  patiently  waited  for  his  tumbler  of 
water  to  be  handed  to  him.  Meanwhile,  Hetty's  sharp  eyes  were 
actively  engaged  in  noting  every  detail  of  the  costumes  worn  by 
the  iligantes  by  whom  she  was  surrounded.  Some  toilettes 
struck  her  as  being  decidedly  startling  and  appeared  to  aim  at 
notoriety  rather  than  beauty ;  but  the  best  people — or  those  whom 
she  judged  to  be  the  best — were  very  quietly  dressed,  and  avoided 
both  eccentricity  and  exaggeration.  They  affected  simple  cottons 
and  tailor-made  gowns,  and  did  not  aspire  to  hats  a  yard  high, 
sunshades  many  feet  in  length,  and  dress  improvers  that  would 
have  eclipsed  any  Hottentot  Venus  ever  bom.  They  were  con- 
spicuous only  by  their  extreme  neatness  and  generally  ladylike 
appearance,  which  gave  them  an  air  of  distinction  not  to  be 
obtained  by  bows  and  bustles.  Hetty,  whose  powers  of  observa- 
tion were  very  considerable,  made  several  mental  notes  by  which 
she  determined  to  profit.  She  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  was  just  a  trifle  too  smart,  and  that  it  was  decidedly  better 
taste  not  to  appear  in  brooches  and  bangles  so  early  in  the 
morning. 

Whilst  arriving  at  this  decision,  the  beautiful  girl  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  Indeed  she  could  not  remain  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  effect  produced  by  her  appearance.  Amongst 
others,  who  took  no  pains  to  conceal  their  admiration,  she  recog- 
nized Lord  O'Banashee.  He  was  a  funny  little  gentleman  to 
look  at,  in  spite  of  the  brand  new  peerage  which  sat  so  jauntily 
upon  him,  and  which  caused  his  various  acquaintances  to  come 
up  one  after  one,  and  offer  their  congratulations  on  the  consum- 
mation of  what  had  long  been  known  to  be  his  heart's.desire. 
Lord  O'Banashee  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  who  had  gone  out 
to  America  when  a  lad,  and  being  naturally  extremely  sharp 
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and  clever,  he  had  contrived  to  amass  an  immense  fortune,  upon 
which  he  returned  to  the  Mother  Country  with  the  praiseworthy 
intention  of  spending  it.  But  he  liked  to  lay  it  out  to  advantage, 
having  added  to  his  native  stock  a  large  amount  of  Transatlantic 
shrewdness. 

He  was  a  short,  slight,  wiry-looking  little  man,  with  a  pale 
face,  a  high  nose,  and  reddish  hair  which  formed  a  sleek,  but 
scanty,  fringe  round  his  bald  head.  He  might  have  been  from 
fifty  to  sixty,  but  he  was  one  of  those  persons  whose  exact  age 
it  is  difficult  to  guess.  The  slender,  upright  figure  was  that  of  a 
boy,  but  there  were  lines  on  the  countenance  which  only  years 
and  hard-living  could  have  impressed.  His  eyes  were  light  grey 
small,  but  wonderfully  keen,  and  very  few  things  escaped  them. 
To  make  up  for  any  unkindness  of  Nature,  he  was  most  par- 
ticular about  his  dress,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  best  clothed  men  in  London.  He  usually  wore  a  tight-fitting 
frock  coat,  for  he  prided  himself  on  his  waist,  and  this  form  of 
garment  set  it  off  to  advantage.  He  also  affected  light  colours, 
greys,  drabs  and  fawns,  considering  that  they  suited  his  com- 
plexion. His  toilet,  indeed,  exercised  his  mind  as  much  as  if  he 
had  been  a  famous  beauty,  and  occasioned  him  quite  as  much 
thought. 

Such  was  the  new  Lord  O'Banashee,  owner  of  a  million  of 
money,  countless  acres  in  America,  and  herds  and  flocks  without 
number.  He  was  a  curious  combination  of  wisdom  and  vanity, 
not  to  say  folly,  and  altogether  looked  a  very  spruce,  frisky  little 
gentleman.  Neither  did  his  looks  belie  him.  He  had  a  repu- 
tation among  the  ladies  of  being  terribly  naughty,  but  alas  !  for 
their  taste,  they  did  not  seem  to  like  him  any  the  less  on  that 
account.  In  truth,  there  were  those  wicked  enough  to  declare 
that  he  owed  a  considerable  portion  of  his  success  with  the  fair 
sex  to  this  fact. 

However  that  may  be,  the  fashionable  dames  of  his  ac- 
quaintance seldom  took  offence  at  liberties  of  speech,  in  which 
he  undoubtedly  indulged.  They  ate  his  dinners,  went  to  his 
parties,  and  smiled  on  him  just  the  same,  and  if  they  sometimes 
abused  him  behind  his  back,  they  always  took  care  to  be  un- 
commonly civil  to  his  face.  It  didn't  pay  to  fall  out,  for  whatever 
were  Lord  O'Banashee's  peculiarities,  the  friendship  and  apparent 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
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debonnair  of  European  princes,  gave  him  a  certain  position  in 
Society. 

It  was  this  nobleman,  who,  attracted  by  Hetty's  youth  and 
beauty,  cast  his  eye  approvingly  on  the  girl,  with  all  the  affability 
and  benignancy  of  mature  manhood.  A  very  lai^e  proportion 
of  young  ladies  would  have  been  delighted  by  his  lordship's 
favourable  notice,  for  it  was  pretty  well  known  that  to  obtain 
a  place  in  his  good  graces  meant  nine  times  out  of  ten  distin- 
guished advancement,  and  the  patronage  of  His  Serene  Highness 
Prince  Friskovitch.  But  Hetty  being  unconscious  of  these  wheels 
within  wheels,  and  knowing  nothing  as  yet  of  the  jealousies  and 
aspirations  of  the  Homburg  gay  world,  only  thought  he  stared 
at  her  in  a  very  persistent  and  rather  rude  manner.  Conse- 
quently, his  encouraging  smiles  provoked  no  feeling  of  elation. 
On  the  contrary,  she  turned  sharply  away  in  order  to  avoid  them. 

The  next  moment  she  found  herself  being  introduced  to  Lord 
O'Banashee,  by  no  less  a  person  than  Amelia,  who,  dressed  in  a 
pale  pink  cotton,  looked  as  fresh  as  a  rose. 

"  Hetty,  my  dear,"  she  said,  with  her  accustomed  heartiness. 
"  His  lordship  wishes  to  make  your  acquaintance." 

"He  does  indeed,"  declared  that  middle-aged  captivator  of 
female  hearts,  stepping  forward  with  an  insinuating  leer,  which 
did  not  add  to  the  speaker's  beauty.  "  I  told  Miss  Dawkins 
that  I  could  not  possibly  admire  such  grace  and  loveliness  from 
a  distance  any  longer  and  begged  her  to  take  compassion  upon 
me  forthwith." 

It  was  his  invariable  habit  when  dealing  with  the  weaker  vessel 
to  overlard  his  conversation  with  fulsome  compliments.  His 
theory  was  that  a  woman's  vanity  is  boundless,  and  perhaps 
he  had  good  grounds  for  maintaining  it ;  for  he  judged  all 
the  sex  by  the  fast,  flirty,  gambling  and  racing  ladies  with  whom 
he  principally  associated ;  and  was  firmly  •convinced  that  his 
graceful  little  allusions  to  their  personal  charms  and  captivating 
figures,  produced  a  most  excellent  effect  In  fact,  he  openly 
disdained  subtle  flattery,  and,  to  use  his  own  elegant  expression, 
whenever  he  came  across  a  woman,  "  laid  it  on  thick." 

This  style  of  speech  embarrassed  Hetty.  She  did  not  quite 
know  how  to  take  these  complimentary  remarks. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  I  am  sure,"  she  said  in  some  confusion, 
keeping  her  eyes  steadily  on  the  ground. 
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"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  he  responded  airily.  "  In  wishing 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  one  so  charming,  I  am  kind  only 
to  myself.  Everybody  seeing  Miss  Davidson  for  the  first  time 
must  fall  down  and  worship  at  so  fair  a  shrine.  Old  as 
I  am,  I  rejoice  to  say  that  I  am  still  capable  of  paying  to 
beauty  its  proper  tribute.  When  I  have  no  longer  an  eye  left 
to  appreciate  a  pretty  woman,  then  I  don't  care  how  soon  I  am 
dead  and  buried." 

"You  wicked  Lothario,"  put  in  Amelia  playfully.  "You 
would  wink  at  her  from  under  the  earth." 

"  Ha,  ha !  Miss  Dawkins,"  he  chuckled,  flattered  by  this 
testimony  to  his  partiality  for  the  sex.  "What  a  delightful 
vein  of  humour  you  have  got  to  be  sure.  There  is  something 
so  refreshing  and  artless  about  it." 

"  That's  more  than  can  be  said  for  yours,"  she  retorted  in  the 
same  tone  of  easy  banter. 

"  You  frightfully  sarcastic  creature.  When  did  I  ever  set  up 
for  being  a  wit  ?  But  you  will  fill  Miss  Davidson's  mind  with  all 
sorts  of  false  impressions  about  me,  if  you  talk  of  me  in  this  light 
way.  I  must  have  a  little  walk  and  a  private  conversation  with 
her  to  efface  them."  And  he  honoured  Hetty  with  one  of  his 
most  fascinating  smiles. 

"  If  you  do,  you  must  behave,"  said  Amelia  significantly.  "  She 
is  ignorant  and  inexperienced,  remember." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  he  responded.  "  I  like  young  ladies  so. 
They  can't  be  too  modest  and  retiring  for  my  taste." 

"  Indeed !  In  that  case  it  is  quite  wonderful  why  you  should 
take  such  extraordinary  pains  to  teach  them  to  get  rid  of  their 
inexperience.  You  deliberately  destroy  the  very  innocence  you 
profess  so  much  to  admire." 

Lord  O'Banashee  laughed  immoderately  at  this  sally.  Amelia 
had  the  happy  knack  of  amusing  middle-aged  gentlemen. 

"  Miss  Dawkins,"  he  said,  "  you  are  too  much  for  me.  You 
annihilate  me  altogether.  Have  pity  on  a  poor  inoffensive  man, 
and  don't  crush  him  to  the  earth  with  your  unsparing  logic.  Miss 
Davidson,"  addressing  Hetty, "  you  must  not  listen  to  our  excellent 
friend  here.  She  is  a  charming  young  person,  but  playful — yes, 
decidedly  playful — and  greatly  given  on  occasions  to  talking 
nonsense.  Will  you  come  for  a  turn  and  leave  her  to  amuse  your 
father?" 
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Not  daring  to  refuse,  Hetty  reluctantly  gave  her  consent  to 
this  proposition.  Mr.  Davidson,  on  seeing  Amelia,  at  once 
walked  off  with  her,  apparently  forgetting  all  about  his  daughter. 
She  endeavoured  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  but  Lord  O'Banashee 
defeated  this  intention  with  considerable  ability,  and  slackened 
his  gait  so  as  to  be  well  out  of  the  parental  earshot.  Hetty  could 
offer  no  resistance.  She  disliked  her  companion,  but  she  was  at 
his  mercy. 

"  Ahem,"  he  began,  as  soon  as  they  were  fairly  alone.  "  No 
doubt  you  are  well  aware  of  the  fact,  and  don't  care  to  hear  it 
from  me,  but — er — Nature,  er — has  been  unusually  kind  to  you. 
Miss  Davidson." 

"I  am  sorry  that  I  can't  return  the  compliment,"  thought 
Hetty,  shooting  a  glance  of  aversion  at  her  companion.  "An 
uglier  old  wretch  I  never  saw."  But  aloud  she  said,  "  In  what 
way  do  you  mean.  Lord  O'Banashee  ?  " 

"  In  conferring  on.  you  so  many  and  such  striking  advantages 
over  the  rest  of  your  adorable  sex." 

"  I  am  glad  you  consider  it  adorable,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
am  not  aware  wherein  I  excel." 

"  How  can  you  say  such  a  thing,  when  you  look  in  the  looking- 
glass  every  day  of  your  life  ?  Upon  my  soul,  you  are,  without 
exception,  the  very  prettiest  girl  I  have  seen  for  years."  And  by 
a  movement  of  the  head,  he  screwed  his  little  sharp  eye  round, 
to  observe  what  effect  this  plain-spoken  speech  would  produce 
upon  Hetty. 

She  was  too  unsophisticated,  and  too  little  acquainted  as  yet 
with  the  ways  of  the  world  to  resent  it  as  an  impertinence,  or  to 
be  sensible  of  the  coarseness  and  sensuality  underlying  Lord 
O'Banashee's  words.  She  merely  blushed  in  a  very  charming 
and  ingenuous  manner,  and  said  "  Nonsense,"  not  knowing 
exactly  else  what  to  say. 

"Indeed  it  is  not  nonsense,"  rejoined  his  lordship,  perfectly 
regardless  of  the  effect  his  open  praise  was  likely  to  produce 
upon  the  young  girl's  vanity.  "You  will  make  all  the  profes- 
sional beauties  in  Homburg  quite  ill  with  envy  and  jealousy.  A 
new  rival  invariably  creates  a  sensation,  and  gives  birth  to  a  good 
many  heartaches." 

"  Do  you  know  many  people  here  ?  "  inquired  Hetty,  seeking 
to  change  the  conversation. 
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"  Yes,  any  number.  Do  you,  Miss  Davidson  ?  "  he  asked  in 
return,  endeavouring  to  ascertain  her  social  status. 

"  No,"  she  said  simply,  not  attempting  any  concealment. 
"  With  the  exception  of  Miss  Dawkins  and  the  friends  she  has 
introduced  to  us,  we  have  not  an  acquaintance  in  the  place.  I 
wish  we  had.     I  should  like  to  know  everybody." 

"  Would  you  ?  Then  it  shall  be  my  especial  privilege  to  bring 
you  out  H'm ! "  he  muttered  to  himself.  "  A  little  nobody,  but 
it  does  not  signify  when  one  is  as  pretty  as  that  Without  the 
papa  and  the  mamma  she  will  do  very  nicely,  only  I  can't  under- 
take them  as  well  as  the  daughter.  Besides,  the  one  is  a  thank- 
less office,  whilst  the  other  is  not.  Ah  I "  he  exclaimed,  doffing 
his  hat  with  great  alacrity  and  subserviency  to  a  notorious  Irish 
peer,  who  happened  to  pass  by  at  the  moment  "  Good  morning, 
my  lord,  good  morning.     Hope  I  see  your  lordship  well." 

"  Of  course  you  know  who  that  is  ?  "  he  said  to  Hetty  when 
the  great  man  had  disappeared  from  vision. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  feeling  on  what  an  immeasurably  low  level 
her  ignorance  placed  her ;  yet  too  frank  to  conceal  the  damaging 
truth.     "  Tm  ashamed  to  say  I  do  not." 

"  It  was  Lord  Killaloe,"  said  her  companion  with  an  air  of 
condescension.  "  The  famous  Irish  statesman  who  has  rendered 
himself  so  conspicuous  in  the  recent  debates  and  has  taken  up  a 
new  position  altogether." 

"  Oh,  indeed ! "  said  Hetty.  She  knew  nothing  of  politics,  but 
determined  henceforth  to  study  them,  so  as  to  be  able  to  converse 
freely  and  amusingly,  like  Amelia,  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  in- 
stead of  having  no  knowledge  of  them  whatever. 

"  Lord  Killaloe  is  a  capital  chap,"  went  on  Lord  O'Banashee 
familiarly.  "  No  better  fellow  steps,  and  what's  more  he  has  the 
advantage  of  possessing  a  most  charming  wife.  Ah,  my  lady, 
how  are  you  ?  Delighted  to  see  you  here."  And  so  saying,  he 
darted  off  to  shake  hands  with  a  plain,  shabbily-dressed  little 
person  in  black,  most  unostentatious  in  manner  and  downright 
dowdy  in  appearance. 

(To  be  amtmuid.) 


By  BARBARA  HUTTON  (Mrs.  Hawtrey  Alexander), 
Author  of  "  Tales  of  the  White  Cockades,"  etc.,  etc. 

PART  III. 

The  historical  and  biographical  history  of  Wye-land  is  so  vast  a 
theme  that  I  feel,  now  I  come  to  this  third  chapter,  that  far  from 
having  exhausted  I  have  scarcely  begun  my  subject ;  and  that 
the  space  at  my  command  has  not  permitted  me  to  do  it  justice. 
From  Goderich  to  the  Yat,  from  Monmouth  to  Tintem,  from 
that  exquisite  ruin  to  Chepstow,  the  Wye  meanders  past  woods, 
cliffs  and  ridges  of  picturesque  rocks.  No  scenery  in  England 
more  beautiful,  as  no  country  is  so  rich  in  reminiscences  of  the 
past,  as  Gwent — to  my  mind. 

Chepstow  has  a  very  similar  story  to  most  other  castles.  That 
a  fortress  existed  there  in  Julius  Caesar's  era  is  asserted,  but  not 
proved.  The  existing  castle  was  most  likely  erected  at  the 
Norman  Conquest  by  one  Earl  of  Hereford,  the  Conqueror's 
relative.  From  him  it  passed  to  his  son,  Roger  di  Britoglio,  later 
into  the  mighty  family  of  Clare,  the  last  of  whose  race,  Richard, 
the  famous  Strongbow,  died  in  ii  76.  Through  Strongbow*s 
daughter  Isabel  it  passed  into  a  new  family  by  marriage ;  and 
later,  by  another  alliance,  became  the  property  of  the  Herberts. 
The  Herberts  became  merged  into  the  Somerset  family,  and 
Chepstow  now  belongs  to  their  descendant,  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort. 

The  castle's  ponderous  towers  frown  above  the  town.  It  was, 
like  Raglan,  a  place  coveted  by  the  Roundheads,  but  gallantly 
defended  by  Sir  Nicholas  Kemeys  in  the  civil  wars,  who  was 
killed  before  it  was  taken.  But  we  do  not  dwell  so  much  at 
Chepstow  on  the  struggles  of  the  royalists  in  its  defence.  Other 
recollections  crowd  there  upon  the  mind.  At  Raglan  we  remember 
the  gallant  old  marquis  giving  up  his  all,  for  a  sentiment  if  you 
will — but  for  a  sentiment  that  ennobled  his  sacrifices,  so  vainly 
made  because  they  were  against  a  nation's  will.     At  Chepstow  it 
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is  on  the  last  tragedy  of  the  Great  Rebellion  we  muse.  We  recall 
Charles  the  First's  trial,  his  execution,  and  the  nobility  of  his  bear- 
ing as  he  met  his  fate  at  Whitehall,  and  all  comes  on  our  mind  as 
we  stand  in  the  ruined  chambers  of  this  place.  Was  it  not  here  that 
Henry  Marten,  the  regicide,  for  twenty  years,  unrepentant,  defiant, 
and  inexorable  to  all  the  voices  of  conscience,  sentenced  at  the 
Restoration  to  lifelong  captivity,  lived  and  died  ?  That  he  never 
repented  is  evident.  One  of  the  county  gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Mr.  Lewis,  of  St.  Pierres,  once  went  to  visit  him,  and 
persuaded  the  authorities  to  allow  Marten  to  dine  with  him. 
His  captivity  had  lasted  many  years.  Although  the  room  he 
occupied  was  only  fifteen  feet  by  twelve,  two  large  windows 
lighted  it,  and  out  of  the  casements  he  had  a  splendid  view  over 
the  picturesque  landscape  and  the  Wye.  When  the  cloth  was 
removed  and  the  dinner  discussed,  Mr.  Lewis,  under  the  influence 
of  a  good  glass  of  wine — and  no  doubt  after  a  good  dish  of 
salmon,  so  delicate  and  delicious,  fresh  from  the  Wye — became 
jocular. 

"  Harry,"  said  he  to  the  stem  regicide,  who  had  never  denied 
having  signed  Charles  the  First's  death-warrant,  "  suppose  the 
times  in  which  you  have  lived  were  to  return  over  again,  what 
part  would  you  take  in  them  ?  " 

"  The  same  part  as  before,"  was  Marten's  answer. 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Lewis,  descended  from  one  who  had  been 
among  the  number  of  Chepstow  Castle's  defenders  for  Charles  L, 
"  then,  never  let  me  see  you  at  my  table  again." 

Captivity  brought  no  penitence  to  that  unchanged  heart. 
Though  descended  from  Cavaliers,  I  am  afraid  I  must  own  to 
admiring  his  consistent  reply.  It  was  a  great  crime,  no  doubt ; 
but  Marten  always  defended  his  action  on  the  grounds  of  absence 
of  malice  towards  the  king,  and  the  duty  of  obeying  the  existing 
government  of  the  realm.  Marten  sat  on  Cromwell's  right  hand 
at  the  king's  trial.  He  was  by  birth  a  gentleman,  and  had  repre- 
sented his  own  county,  Berkshire,  in  Parliament,  before  troubles 
arose.  He  was  very  clever,  a  capital  companion,  being  witty  and 
amusing,  if  somewhat  sarcastic.  He  drank  hard,  which  was  a 
vice  in  his  days  common  enough  in  the  upper  classes,  and  as 
little  remarkable  or  condemned  in  the  times  he  lived  in  as 
among  the  degraded  masses  of  our  own  cities,  in  these.  Very 
different  in  character  was  another  captive  in  Chepstow  Castle, 
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Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  whose  "  Holy  Living  and  Dying  "  have 
been  the  comforters — ^nay,  are  the  comforters — of  so  many.  One 
regrets  to  feel  that  Jeremy  Taylor  was  not  by  birth  a  gentleman, 
for  his  father  was  a  barber.  His  imprisonment  was  not  of  long 
duration.  The  sentence  had  been  passed  on  him  for  supposed 
complicity  in  a  royalist  plot,  by  Oliver  Cromwell  in  1556. 
Henry  Marten  died  in  1680,  and  was  buried  in  Chepstow 
Church.  He  composed  his  own  epitaph,  but  it  is  wretched 
doggrel.  Evidently  he  had  not  found  the  way  to  that  road 
typified  by  the  Tower  of  Haddom,  formerly  used  as  a  beacon  on 
border  lands  near  Annan,  in  Scotland.  It  is  said  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  on  whom  Swift  wrote  the  couplet : 

"  From  perils  of  a  hundred  jails, 
Withdraw  to  starve  and  die  in  Wales," 

that  he  was  one  day,  so  it  is  related,  riding  near  that  tower.  On 
its  door  are  the  carved  emblems  of  a  dove  and  a  serpent, 
between  them  one  word,  "  Repentance."  He  met  a  lad  tending 
his  flock,  but  apparently  deep  in  the  study  of  a  very  interesting 
book. 

"  What  are  you  studying  ?  "  asked  the  knight. 

"  My  Bible,"  said  the  lad. 

"  What  do  you  learn  from  it  ?  "  said  Steele. 

"  The  way  to  heaven,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Show  it  me,"  said  Steele. 

"  Go  by  yon  tower,"  said  the  shepherd,  pointing  to  the  building, 
always  called  by  the  word  on  the  portal,  "  The  Tower  of  Repen- 
tance." 

Like  Monmouth,  Chepstow  has  a  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary.  It  was  also,  as  was  the  case  of  the  former  town,  built  on 
the  site  of  a  Benedictine  priory  dissolved  at  the  Reformation. 
In  the  chancel  of  St.  Mary's,  when  Marten  died,  aged  seventy- 
eight,  they  laid  him  to  rest ;  but  not  even  there  were  his  errors 
to  be  forgotten.  One  of  the  vicars  of  Chepstow  felt  a  repug- 
nance to  the  idea  that  in  any  church  where  he  ministered, 
Marten  the  regicide's  ashes  should  rest.  The  bones  were 
removed,  and  ceased,  in  the  clergyman's  language,  to  "  pollute 
the  church."  I  wonder  if  he  recollected  his  own  need  of  pardon, 
or  if  he  hugged  this  piece  of  bigotry  to  his  bosom  as  an  offering 
to  the  Christ  who  allowed  sinners  to  wash  his  feet 
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The  Benedictine  monks  had  legends  of  singular  sanctity 
attaching  to  this  chapeK  They  held  that  it  had  been  built  by 
Longinnus,  the  father  of  the  Roman  soldier  who  pierced  our 
Saviour's  side  with  his  spear,  in  "  expiation." 

And  so  round  Chepstow  we  link  the  memory  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  a  gentle  priest,  "employing  his  leisure  hours  in  prison  in 
literary  pursuits,  studying  the  way  to  holiness  and  how  to  teach 
others  to  be  holy,  with  the  fiercer  one  of  Henry  Marten,  born 
for  better  things.  Unrepentant,  he  expiated  for  twenty  years  his 
crime,  believing  that  he  had  done  it  for  that  misused  word, 
"  Liberty." 

As  one  passes  through  the  Tudor  gate  the  lovely  landscape 
at  one's  feet  seems  out  of  harmony  with  memories  of  that  cruel 
Norman  lord,  whose  ancestors  owned  it  in  the  twelfth  century, 
William  de  Breos,  Lord  of  Brecon.  Yet,  cruel  noble  as  he 
was,  he  affected  extraordinary  piety.  While  invoking  God  he 
committed  the  most  cruel  actions.  Two  noblemen  of  Gwent  had 
robbed  him  of  his  castle  at  Abergavenny. 

Those  were  the  days  when  might  meant  right. 

These  two  noblemen,  who  were  named  Sitsyllt  and  Jevan,  kept 
the  castle  three  years,  much  to  King  Henry  the  Second's  dis- 
pleasure. A  prince  of  South  Wales,  called  Rhys,  reconciled  the 
offenders  to  the  aggrieved  owner  of  the  castle,  Xh^  pious  William 
de  Breos,  and  the  king  pardoned  them.  But  in  his  heart  de  Breos 
had  not  forgiven.  He  bided  his  time.  When  all  seemed  smooth 
again,  he  invited  Sitsyllt  and  Jevan  to  a  banquet,  to  which  he 
also  beguiled  a  large  number  of  the  princes  and  noblemen  of 
South  Wales.  De  Breos  was  a  Lord  Marcher,  and  therefore  all- 
powerful.  He  must  have  been  what  in  our  Victorian  phrase- 
ology we  should  call  "prosy,"  and  this  we  assunie  because 
Giraldus  relates  that  even  the  bards  who  attended  him  on  his 
progresses  got  weary  of  transcribing  his  long-winded,  sancti- 
monious speeches.  His  outward  observances  of  religion  were 
remarkable.  Even  when  occupied  in  the  most  interesting  man- 
ner (perhaps  talking  of  his  own  merits)  he  would  stop  if  he  met 
a  child  coming  along  to  kneel  down  and  ask  its  blessing,  for  he 
attached  great  virtue  to  the  benediction  of  innocent  children. 
No  wayside  cross  nor  shrine  did  he  ever  pass  without  kneeling 
down  to  say  a  paternoster.  The  nobles  accepted  the  invitation. 
The  banquet  was  liberal,  the  mead  excellent,  the  songs  of  the 
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bards  and  the  strains  that  they  sang  to  their  harps  enlivening. 
William  de  Breos  was  all  courtesy  to  his  guests.  The  banquet 
was  nearly  over  when  at  a  given  sign  his  secretary  rose  and  un- 
folded a  long  parchment  scroll.  "  In  the  name  of  the  king  "  every 
guest  was  required  to  surrender  up  his  arms,  "as  no  longer 
worthy  to  bear  them."  Each  guest  gazed  at  the  other  before  a 
chorus  of  voices  broke  out  in  angry  refusal.  De  Breos  rose. 
"  Then  let  the  Lord's  will  be  done,"  was  the  hypocrite's  signal  to 
armed  assassins  ready  in  ambush.  Resistance  was  useless,  and 
every  guest  was  murdered. 

As  William  de  Breos  was  never  punished  by  the  king,  Henry 
the  Second  has  been  accused  of  complicity  in  the  fell  deed.  De 
Breos  inherited  from  his  mother  Bertha,  who  was  one  of  Earl 
Milo  of  Hereford's  co-heiresses,  large  estates,  and  in  that  way 
was  connected  with  the  founders  of  Chepstow,  as  well  as  with 
the  illustrious  family  of  Herbert,  who  ultimately  became  its 
possessors. 

The  Herberts  succeeded  the  Marshalls,  and  one  of  William  de 
Breos's  sons  became  Lord  Herbert,  and  later  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Herberts  wrote  a  bio- 
graphical notice  of  one  of  his  ancestors.  That  was  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury,  who  is  one  of  Horace  Walpole's  royal  and  noble 
authors.  The  ancestor  whose  prowess  he  described  lies  buried 
with  Gladys  his  wife  in  the  Herbert  Chapel  at  the  church  at 
Abergavenny.  He  was  a  knight  called  Sir  William  ap  Thomas, 
a  man  so  strong  that  before  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Banbury  (where  he  fought  for  the  white  rose)  he  had  killed 
one  hundred  and  forty  men  with  his  own  pole-axe.  His  wife 
was  a  daughter  of  that  Sir  David  Gamm  who  was  knighted. by 
Henry  the  Fifth  at  Agincourt.  The  Wye  ebbs  and  flows  up  to 
Llandogo.  If  a  traveller  is  coming  from  Chepstow  he  is  sure,  for 
it  would  be  folly  to  fail  to  do  so,  to  ascend  the  Wyndcliff  on 
his  road.  The  magnificent  view,  the  Wye  in  the  foreground, 
Berkeley,  the  historic  castle,  in  the  distance,  and  parts  of  nine 
counties  will  meet  his  eyes.  If  he  visits  the  Wyndcliff  in  sum- 
mer, not  only  exquisite  scenery  will  charm  his  &^ts^  but  beneath 
his  feet  a  wealth  of  wild  flowers,  moss,  green  as  Titania's,  with 
ferns  and  grasses  will  be  there,  only  waiting  for  him,  if  a  botanist, 
to  gather  them. 

The  trill  of  the  blackbird,  the  song  of  linnet  and  finch,  the  soft 
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cooing  of  the  ringdove  are  to  be  heard,  and  at  evening  the  night- 
ingale sings,  and  the  owl,  the  bat,  the  kite  and  the  crow  are  all 
to  be  found  amid  the  ivy-mantled  rocks  and  ridges  of  that 
exquisite  hill.  If  the  tourist  is  an  entomologist  let  him  be  pre- 
pared to  capture  many  a  gay  butterfly.  I  am  told  that  specimens 
of  rare  and  common  moths  flit  about  the  Wyndcliff",  and  that 
the  buff'-tiger,  the  three-spotted  burnet,  the  elephant,  goat  and 
spotted  velvet  abound  there.  But  the  natural  charms  of  the 
Wyndcliff'  will  not  detain  a  tourist  who  loves  history  from  ruins 
which  were  once  famous  places  for  those  whose  deeds  are 
England's  boast. 

Farther  on,  by  the  side  of  the  Wye,  encircled  by  lovely  green 
woods,  stands  Tintem,  the  theme  of  many  a  poet's  lay.  Its  fame 
is  great.  Hundreds  visit  it,  and  many  Americans  annually  among 
their  number.  Those  who  have  once  seen  it  never  forget  its 
grandeur,  and  return,  or  would  fain  do  so  if  they  could,  to  renew 
the  feelings  which  these  magnificent  and  historical  ruins  must 
make  on  any  mind,  however  prosaic  or  "  personally  conducted  " 
it  may  be.  To  the  serious-minded,  Tintern  Abbey  must  also 
bring  other  reflections.  How  is  it  that  in  this  Victorian  era  we 
have  not  rivalled  its  glories  ?  The  contrast  is  great  between  the 
piety  of  those  who  took  a  generation  to  build  a  splendid  abbey 
and  the  want  of  it  (with  a  few  splendid  exceptions)  in  our  days  of 
lavish  expenditure  on  luxuries  and  selfish  aims.  But  at  Tintern, 
so  solemn  is  its  aspect,  we  cease  to  think  of  the  faults  of  the 
world  we  live  in  when  across  our  minds  come  thoughts  of  the 
noble  dead  who  lie  buried  there.  How  many  a  prayer  has  been 
said  at  its  altars,  how  many  a  vow  been  breathed  beneath  the 
vaulted  roofs,  now  vanished  from  the  shrine  they  covered.  To 
quote  a  pretty  poem : 

"  How  many  hearts  have  here  grown  cold, 

That  sleep  these  mouldering  stones  among  ; 
How  many  beads  have  here  been  told, 
How  many  matins  here  been  sung. 

^  On  this  rude  stone  by  time  long  broke, 
I  think  I  see  some  pilgrim  kneel ; 
I  think  I  see  the  censer  smoke  ; 
I  think  I  hear  the  solemn  peal." 

This  beautiful  fane  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  1 131  as  an 
act  of  expiation  and  repentance. 
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There  were  two  brothers  of  one  house,  Walter  and  Gilbert  de 
Clare.  The  elder  died  without  children,  and  being  son  to  that 
Earl  of  Hereford  who  was  related  to  William  the  Conqueror,  was 
a  powerful  nobleman  possessed  of  many  a  territory.  He  was 
neither  happy  by  nature  nor  fortunate  in  his  marriage.  Accord- 
ing to  his  legendary  history,  his  cruelties  were  great,  and  many 
a  victim's  bones  lay  rotting  beneath  the  dungeon  walls  of  his 
castle.  He  was  handsome,  bold  and  rich,  and  in  the  eleventh  as 
in  the  nineteenth  century  gold  was  the  price  paid  for  a  lovely 
and  beautiful  and  highly-born  bride — the  Lady  Eva.  She  may 
have  heard  of  his  wicked  and  immoral  reputation,  but  anyhow  he 
was  " not  to  her  mind.' 

But  her  father  was  inexorable,  and  she  had  to  wed  de  Clare. 
In  Hood's  lines  we  read  the  legend  : 

"  Oh,  sweet  Lady  Eva,  she  loved  not  her  lord  ; 
Ah,  how  could  a  dove  love  a  vulture  so  grim  ? 
To  others  how  tender  and  kind  was  each  word, 
Each  word  was  reproachful  and  scornful  to  him  I " 

It  was  alleged  he  murdered  this  hapless  lady,  and  then  at  last  con- 
science made  itself  heard.  The  haughty  nobleman  finds  no  rest 
in  the  bowing  minions  about  his  castle,  for  he  is  haunted  by  the 
remembrance  of  a  fair  bosom  scarred  and  wounded,  and  along 
the  galleries  of  his  hostel  steals  at  night  a  ghost  who  tears  back 
a  shroud  from  her  breast. 

The  earl  offered  all  his  wealth  to  a  monk  if  he  would  absolve 
him  from  the  torture  he  endured  at  the  nightly  visits  of  his  victim. 
The  holy  father  repulsed  him  again  : 

"  What,  murderer  !  Ho  !  what  is  mercy  to  thee  ? 
Go  !  tread  the  wild  desert,  and  cross  the  deep  sea  ; 
A  pilgrim  crusader,  go  draw  forth  thy  sword, 
Then  spend  all  thy  wealth  in  a  house  to  the  Lord  ! " 

The  legend  goes  on  to  say  that  Earl  Walter  returned  from  the 
holy  land,  and  founded  the  abbey ;  it  took  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  and  more  to  complete  it.  Founded  by  Walter  de  Clare  in 
1131,  it  was  not  entirely  finished  till  1287.  The  Cistercian  friars 
took  possession  of  it  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  occupied  it 
till  Henry  VIII.  silenced  the  hymns  daily  chanted  at  morning  and 
evening,  appropriating  Tintern's  revenues  to  political  purposes.  It 
is  almost  incredible  to  read  on  good  authority  the  number  of 
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religious  houses  and  hospitals  dissolved  by  Henry  VIII.  They 
amounted  to  six  hundred  and  forty-five  monasteries,  ninety 
colleges,  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  chapels, 
and  no  doubt  many  valuable  libraries  went  with  the  revenues  thus 
taken  for  political  purposes  by  the  king  at  the  Reformation. 

The  architecture  of  the  abbey  is  Gothic ;  and  although  the 
abbey  roof  has  long  fallen  in,  and  there  is  no  covering  for  the 
very  beautiful  arches  and  columns  still  standing,  one  can  imagine 
how  very  grand  and  stately  the  pile  when  completed  must  have 
been.  It  was  built  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  and  from  east  to  west 
measured  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet,  and  the  area 
covered  by  the  monastery  and  abbey  is  said  to  have  been  thirty- 
four  acres  in  size.  It  is  impossible  and  would  be  tedious  to 
mention  and  enumerate  all  the  knights,  nobles  and  fair  dames 
whose  bones  repose  in  Tintern  Abbey.  When  Walter  de  Clare 
died  his  brother  Gilbert  succeeded  him.  That  Gilbert  was  created 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  was  on  account  of  his  great  personal 
strength  and  skill  as  an  archer  always  called  Strongbow. 

Strongbow  was  a  very  ambitious  man.  Not  contented  with  his 
own  great  possessions  and  his  powers  as  a  Lord  Marcher,  he 
coveted  the  lands  of  Cadwyan  ap  Bleddyn,  Lord  of  Cardigan,  and 
receiving  permission  from  Henry  I.  to  acquire  as  much  terri- 
tory as  he  could  obtain  by  the  sword,  carried  on  active  warfare 
with  that  noble,  and  became  owner  of  all  the  latter's  province. 
Cadwyan's  son  out  of  revenge  retaliated,  and  carried  the  warfare 
into  de  Clare's  country.  Strongbow  built  two  castles  to 
defend  his  new  possessions,  Aberystwith  and  Cilgerran,  but  they 
were  besieged  and  their  garrisons  put  to  death.  Henry  I., 
taking  Strongbow's  part,  invaded  Wales  and  declared  he  would 
put  every  Welshman  to  death,  but  Rhys  of  South  Wales  as  well 
as  the  Lord  of  Cardigan  contrived  to  make  their  peace  with 
Henry,  and  Gilbert  de  Clare  enjoyed  his  lands  till  1 148,  when  he 
died  and  was  buried  in  Tintern. 

Gilbert's  son  Richard  was  also  surnamed  Strongbow,  and  is 
called  the  conqueror  of  Ireland.  This  Richard  de  Clare,  surnamed 
Strongbow,  was  a  great  favourite  with  his  fellow  countrymen, 
but  he  fell  into  great  disgrace  with  Henry  II.,  one  reason  being 
his  great  personal  extravagance.  His  affairs  were  in  great  con- 
fusion when  he  went  over  to  Ireland  to  assist  Dermot,  who  had 
gone  as  a  fugitive  to  South  Wales.    Richard  de  Clare  took  a  large 
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number  of  knights  and  archers  with  him,  and  not  Only  recon- 
quered Leinster  for  Dermot,  but  married  the  Irish  prince's 
daughter  Eva,  and  conciliated  the  king  by  placing  all  the  provinces 
he  had  conquered  at  Henr/s  disposal.  This  earl  died  in  Dublin 
in  1 1 77.  He  was,  like  his  father,  the  first  Strongbow,  very  tall, 
and  had  doubtless  but  little  difficulty  in  persuading  the  Irish 
princess  to  acccept  his  hand  in  marriage,  as  he  must  have  been 
extremely  good-looking.  He  is  described  on  an  old  stone  in 
Gloucester  as  with  grey  eyes,  fair,  fresh  complexion,  with  an  erect 
bearing  and  stately  neck,  his  appearance  being  matched  in 
gentleness  by  his  voice,  and  it  is  alleged  that  what  he  could  not 
get  by  force  he  would  obtain  by  "  his  gift  of  words  and  gentle 
speeches."  He  was  more  beloved  than  any  other  Norman  prince 
in  South  Wales  had  ever  been  before  him,  and  in  short  was  what 
we  should  call  in  the  present  day  a  very  "  winning  "  person.  He 
only  left  one  daughter,  Isabel,  afterwards  married  to  William 
Marshall,  who  was  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Earl  of  Chepstow,  and 
was  a  very  good  man,  filling  many  distinguished  offices  and  dis- 
pensing the  office  of  Lord  Marcher  in  Wales  with  great  justice. 

This  Richard  de  Clare  is  mentioned  by  Shakespeare  in  "  King 
John."  His  five  sons  all  died  without  male  heirs,  but  he  left 
several  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  William  de  Breos,  who, 
as  already  related,  murdered  his  guests  at  Abergavenny.  Her 
sister  Maude  became  Countess  of  Surrey,  and  her  son  was  Lord 
Marshal  of  England.  Her  grandson,  Roger  Begod,  Earl  of 
Norfolk,  confirmed  all  the  gifts  made  to  the  monastery,  and 
granted  the  monks  a  charter,  when  six  hundred  years  ago  they 
celebrated  the  first  mass  at  Tintern,  in  the  year  twelve  hundred 
and  eighty-eight.  This  earl  fell  into  disgrace  with  his  king,  who 
called  him  a  traitor     Roger  denied  it,  and  replied : 

"  If  you  do  nothing  but  what  the  law  warranteth,  you  can  do 
me  no  harm." 

"  I  can  thrash  your  corn,"  said  the  king,  "  and  so  humble  you." 

"And  I  can  send  you  back  the  heads  of  your  thrashers," 
replied  Beg6d. 

A  little  beyond  is  a  village  called  Tintern  Parva,  and  the  ruins 
of  an  old  mansion,  said  to  have  been  an  abbot's  residence, 
may  still  be  seen.  There  is  another  association  with  the  old  ivy- 
covered  postern  beside  that  of  St  Mary's  monastery,  for  Henry 
Fielding,  the  author  of  "  Tom  Jones,"  once  lived  there  for  a  short 
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time.  In  its  present  quiet  state,  where  a  solemn  stillness,  in 
keeping  with  the  religious  character  and  grandeur  of  Tintern, 
strikes  almost  awe  in  the  visitor's  mind,  the  image  of  Fielding  is 
incongruous  indeed.  Did  he  imagine  in  the  woods  round  the 
abbey  his  clever  book  which,  so  little  read  in  the  present  day, 
is  still  a  classic  in  our  langus^e,  and  when  dying  at  Lisbon  and 
leaving  the  children  he  so  dearly  loved  behind  him,  uncertain  of 
their  lot,  did  he  recollect  the  peaceful  sylvan  shades  round  Tin- 
tern  with  regret?  Fielding,  unlike  Richardson,  his  contemporary, 
was  a  man  of  good  family,  and  probably  lived  in  the  house  at 
Tintern  through  the  kindness  of  some  of  his  father's  relations, 
who  were  connected  with  the  Denbigh  family,  because  Fielding's 
own  little  property,  which  brought  him  in  two  hundred  a  year, 
was  in  Derbyshire.  We  know,  however,  but  very  little  about  the 
handsome,  careless,  and  (in  the  latter  part  of  his  life)  disreputable 
Henry  Fielding's  residence  at  Tintern  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
OTice  lived  there,  a  fact  that  contrasts  so  strangely  with  the 
character  of  the  place.  One  cannot  realize  the  author  of  "  Tom 
Jones"  and  his  satire  on  Richardson's  ** Pamela"  ("The  History 
of  Joseph  Andrews  ")  with  the  beautiful  abbey  and  the  exquisite 
peace  and  quiet  around  it. 

Another  family  succeeded  the  de  Clares  and  Marshalls,  some 
of  whom  no  doubt  visited  Tintern  Abbey  in  their  turn,  and  that 
was  the  distinguished  Herbert  family.  George  Herbert's  birth- 
place was  more  northern,  as,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  he  was  bom  in 
Montgomery  Castle ;  but  a  little  farther  away,  and  not  exactly  in 
Wye-land,  though  near  it,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  near  Caerleon, 
at  an  old  mansion  called  St.  Julian's,  lived  a  strange  being  and 
philosopher.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  His  personal  appear- 
ance entitled  him  to  be  called  the  handsomest  man  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  so  fascinating  in  the  eyes  of  Anne  of  Den- 
mark as  to  have  made  King  Jamie  jealous.  He  acquired  St 
Julian's  by  his  marriage  with  an  heiress  also  named  Herbert,  but 
his  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one  ;  and,  as  he  and  his  wife  did 
not  agree,  this  gifted  but  eccentric  nobleman,  who  was  also  an 
author,  left  her,  and  travelled  all  over  Europe.  He  died  in 
London,  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  and  is  buried  in  St.  Giles's- 
in-the-Fields.  The  antiquity  of  the  Herbert  family  is  very  great. 
There  is  an  old  house  near  Abergavenny  where  the  founder  of 
the  family,  one  Fitzherbert,  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of 
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William  the  Second.  He  was  chamberlain  to  that  king.  The 
Herbert  family  were  settled  all  over  the  county  of  Monmouth- 
shire in  the  sixteenth  century.  There  is  an  old  house  near  Aber- 
gavenny, named  Wernddu.  There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in 
its  external  appearance,  but  it  was  once  a  magnificent  place, 
and  when  Fitzherbert,  Henry  the  First's  chamberlain,  settled  in 
Gwent,  he  lived  there  in  great  state.  But  the  "old  order 
changeth  "  and  gives  place  to  the  new.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  this  ancient  house  had  fallen  into  great  decay. 
The  last  male  representative  of  the  elder  branch  was  an  old 
gentleman  named  Progers.  He  was  poor  and  he  was  proud,  two 
things  which  often  go  together ;  moreover,  he  was  Welsh  ;  and 
to  be  the  latter  thing  is  to  be  vain,  nay,  inordinately  vain,  of  your 
pedigree.  The  families  are  very  ancient  certainly,  but  to  listen 
to  Taffy  when  on  the  subject  of  his  family  no  one,  you  would 
think,  was  ever,  or  could  be  ever,  so  well  born  as  one  who  is 
descended  from  some  Howell,  Rhys,  Powell,  Jones  or  Williams. 
Of  course,  strangers  are  therefore  "  marks  of  scorn  "  if  their 
pedigree  is  not  well  known  to  Taffy,  or,  what  counts  for  far  more 
in  Taffy-land,  the  purse  well  enough  filled  to  satisfy  the  demands 
made  on  it  by  the  anciently-descended  but  (alas !  for  the  theory 
of  noblesse  oblige^  the  often  extortionate  Kymro.  Wye-land  is 
lovely,  but  these  little  traits  of  character  do  not  always  escape 
the  eye  of  the  Saxon  when  bled  a  little  too  freely.  Well,  old 
Mr.  Progers's  income  was  three  hundred  a  year  and  the — chouse. 

A  traveller  meeting  him  near  Wernddu  inquired  its  name,  re- 
marking on  its  antiquity. 

Its  owner  answered  him  courteously,  and  replied,  "  That,  my 
good  sir,  is  Wernddu — a  very  ancient  house,  for  out  of  it  came 
the  Earls  of  Pembroke  of  the  first  line,  and  the  Earls  of  Pem- 
broke of  the  second  line ;  the  Lords  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  the 
Herberts  of  Coldbrook,  Rumney,  Cardiff  and  York ;  the  Morgans 
of  Acton,  the  Earls  of  Hunsdon,  the  Jones  of  Treowen  and 
Llanarth,  and  all  the  Powells.  Out  of  this  house  also  by  the 
female  line  came  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort." 

"  And  who  lives  there  now  ?  "  said  the  stranger. 

"  /  do,  sir." 

"  Then  pardon  me,  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  "  do  not  lose  sight 
of  all  those  prudent  examples,  but  come  out  of  it  yourself,  or  it 
will  tumble  and  crush  you." 
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The  monks  of  Tlntem  when  dispersed  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  were  among  those  who  joined  in  the  movement 
called  the  "  pilgrimage  of  grace."  The  Cistercians  were  an  order 
much  encouraged  by  the  papal  power,  and  looked  upon  more 
or  less  as  a  "  foreign "  order.  When  one  recollects  all  that 
one  owes  to  the  monasteries,  and  how  many  historians,  artists, 
theologians  and  masons  were  among  those  who  inhabited 
the  religious  houses  of  old  England,  one  regrets  that  to  enrich 
greedy  courtiers  and  to  swell  the  revenues  of  the  state  all  those 
institutions  were  so  recklessly  done  away  with.  No  wonder  the 
Cistercian  friars  of  Tintem  clung  to  their  beautiful  abbey  by  the 
Wye.  It  was  hard  enough  to  leave  it  and  to  surrender  to  Henry 
the  Eighth,  the  rapacious  spoiler,  revenues  to  which  he  had  no 
right  (the  endowment  not  having  been  given  from  the  Crown  but 
by  pious  founders),  but  more  bitter  still  was  it  to  quit  the  fane  in 
which  since  the  fourteenth  century  their  order  had  worshipped, 
and  to  see  its  altars  desecrated  and  abandoned.  One  can 
imagine  the  scene  at  parting  from  it.  Did  curses  rest  on  those 
who  received  the  lands?  I  cannot  say.  It  may  have  done 
on  their  descendants,  for  it  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact  that 
hereditary  diseases,  mental  maladies,  or  the  taint  of  dipsomania 
are  often  shown  on  those  whose  forefathers  took  "  church  lands." 
Neale  sang : 

"  They  tell  us  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  will  not  avenge  His  own, 
They  tell  us  that  He  careth  not  for  temples  overthrown  ; 
Go,  look  through  England's  thousand  vales,  and  show  me  he  that  may, 
The  abbey  lands  that  have  not  wrought  their  owner's  swift  decay." 

The  revenues  of  Tintern  Abbey  were  indeed  considerable. 
Part  of  Wentwood  Chase  belonged  to  the  order ;  that  is  to  say 
they  shared  in  ancient  privileges  granted  to  all  the  lords  of  the 
manor  within  its  range. 

Wentwood  was  a  forest  on  the  Monmouthshire  side  of  the 
river,  as  that  of  Dean  was  on  the  Gloucestershire  part  of  Wye- 
land.  It  comprised  as  many  as  twenty  manors,  and  their  owners 
had  certain  rights,  called  in  the  old  phraseology  of  the  time  of 
the  third  Henry,  and  later,  "  Woodboote,"  "  Hayboote,"  "Pan- 
nage" and  "Herbage."  Any  one  possessing  those  manorial 
rights  might  cut  down  as  much  timber  as  they  chose  within  the 
chase ;  they  might  dig  for  minerals  and  quarries,  break  open  the 
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soil  for  coal,  and  carry  away  the  same  for  their  own  use  ;  but 
they  might  not  sell  or  expose  for  sale  anything  cut  out  of  the 
forest  or  dug  out  of  its  soil  To  do  so  was  to  forfeit  their  rights 
in  Wentwood.  The  lords  of  Raglan  were  powerful  noblemen, 
and  always  courtiers.  Henry  Earl  of  Worcester  got  a  charter 
entitling  him  and  his  to  claim  a  royalty  on  all  the  sport  in  the 
forest  He  was  also  lord  of  the  manor  of  Tintem  and  of  the  priory 
and  granges  around  the  abbey.  This  earl  was  allowed  to  keep 
red  deer  in  Wentwood  forest,  but  he  had,  as  regards  the  woods, 
the  quarries,  herbage  and  soil  only  the  same  rights  as  other 
nobles  who  possessed  the  freedom  of  the  chase ;  but  in  1630,  in 
Charles  the  First's  reign,  after  lending  that  prince  large  sums,  the 
gallant  defender  of  Raglan  brought  forward  certain  papers  em- 
powering him  to  inclose  a  large  tract  of  land,  to  the  extent  of 
three  thousand  acres. 

In  spite  of  this  earl's  popularity  this  claim  excited  much  anger 
among  the  other  lords  of  the  manor,  and  several  opposed  what 
they  naturally  considered  a  gfreat  infringement  of  their  rights. 
The  court  influence,  however,  in  those  times  was  felt  even  in  the 
law  courts,  and  the  earl  succeeded  in  his  purpose,  and  Chepstow 
Park  and  other  lands  were  inclosed  to  a  certain  extent 

Oliver  Cromwell  recognized  the  rights  of  the  other  lords 
of  the  manor,  and,  in  spite  of  representations  made  about  the 
value  of  the  timber  in  Wentwood,  estimated  during  the  Common- 
wealth at  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  left  the  other  tenants  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  rights. 

Towards  the  end  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign  the  matter 
came  forward  again,  on  the  then  Marquis  of  Worcester  (who  was 
governor  of  Chepstow  Castle)  going  into  the  forest  at  the  head  of 
a  large  body  of  workmen,  and,  beside  cutting  down  the  timber,  in- 
closing the  forest  by  hedges,  walls  and  ditches.  The  other  lords 
of  the  manor  resisted  this  encroachment  manfully,  while  the 
marquis  did  all  he  could  to  annoy  any  one  who  opposed  his 
object.  Among  those  who  resented  the  marquis's  action  about 
Wentwood  was  a  descendant  of  that  Sir  Nicholas  Kemeys  who 
was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Chepstow  Castle  during  the  Great 
Rebellion.  One  of  this  family  in  George  the  First's  reign  made  a 
very  spirited  reply  to  a  message  he  received  from  court.  He  was 
not  among  the  number  of  those  who  welcomed  the  Hanoverian 
Elector  to  the  English  throne,  though  previous  to  Queen  Anne's 
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death  Sir  Charles  Kenjeys  had  visited  Hanover,  and  been  "  hail 
fellow  well  met "  with  the  Elector  while  he  was  staying  in  that 
city.  When  the  latter  came  over  to  England  he  expressed  a 
wish  to  renew  his  acquaintance,  but  was  told  that  Sir  Charles 
Kemeys  was  not  desirous  of  going  to  court 

"  Pooh,  pooh,"  said  the  king.  "  Tell  him  that  he  must  come 
up.     I  long  to  have  a  smoke  of  tobacco  with  him." 

The  message  was  given  to  Sir  Charles,  who,  with  dignified  ad- 
herence to  principle,  said  that  he  could  not  go. 

"  I  was  happy  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  the  Elector  of  Hanover, 
but  I  cannot  think  of  it  with  the  King  of  England." 

You  may  be  sure  he  was  not  asked  a  second  time. 

Would  our  fair  "  primroses,"  I  wonder,  be  so  resolute  in  these 
degenerate  days  in  refusing  courtly  favours  ?  I  cannot  say,  for 
as  our  ancestors  and  ancestresses  did  not  wear  "  divided  skirts  " 
neither  would  they  in  those  olden  days  have  spoken  in  public  to 
the  very  mixed  audiences  of  ^^ publicans  and  sinners  "  as  the  most 
refined  among  the  "  primroses  "  hesitate  not  to  do  in  our  time. 

In  olden  times  a  fair  dame,  like  Lady  Bankes  at  Corfe  Castle, 
might  dare  to  fire  off  a  cannon  in  defence  of  a  fortress  held  for 
the  "  king,"  but  would  have  hesitated  to  address  a  meeting  of  the 
"  League,"  had  it  then  existed. 

The  Wye  rises  near  the  top  of  Plinlimmon,  passes  through 
Radnorshire  and  Brecknockshire,  then  winds  down  into  Hereford- 
shire, onwards  between  Monmouthshire  and  Gloucestershire,  until 
it  empties  itself  into  the  Severn  below  Chepstow.  My  space 
does  not  permit  me  to  dwell  on  the  beautiful  scenery  it  passes 
through  before  it  meanders  into  Herefordshire,  from  a  little  village 
called  Tyn-y-cwm,  past  another  hamlet,  Llangwrig,  below  great 
rocks  at  Nannerth,  past  Rhayader,  six  miles  from  which  little 
townlet  (a  place  in  a  great  state  of  decay)  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  abbey  called  Cwmbir.  The  scenery  is  magnificent,  if  not 
so  charming  as  at  Symonds  Yat,  when  it  reaches  Builth.  On,  on  it 
meanders,  passing  Clifford  Castle,  where  "  Fair  Rosamond,"  Walter 
de  Clifford's  daughter  and  Henry  the  Second's  "  light  o'  love,"  was 
bom,  till  it  reaches  Hereford,  and  flows  on  to  Ross.  Every  one 
who  lives  at  Ross  thinks  the  scenery  around  that  town  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  Monmouth.  To  my  mind  the  scenery  about 
the  latter  place  is  simply  perfect  It  never  palls  on  you,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  hills,  the  picturesque  situation  of  the  little  town, 
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insignificant  as  it  has  now  become  (though  changes  may  come 
with  more  modem  schools,  and  perhaps  further  progress  is  at 
hand),  is  "  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever."  After  passing 
Goderich  Castle  the  Wye  flows  on  to  Courtfield,  where  Henry 
the  Fifth  was  nursed  by  the  Countess  of  Salisbury. 

Just  before  it  reaches  the  Yat  it  passes  the  pretty  little  village 
of  Whitchurch.  Thirty  years  ago  from  Whitchurch  to  Hunt- 
sham  there  was  a  ferry,  now  replaced  by  a  bridge.  Huntsham 
is  an  old  manor  house,  now  occupied  by  a  grazier  and  his  family, 
but  it  was  once  a  gentleman's  country  seat 

There  are  Roman  remains  to  be  seen  on  the  Doward,  a  great 
hill  opposite  Symonds  Yat,  and  further  on  is  the  Little  Doward. 
A  coach  now  runs  (as  it  used  to  do  thirty  years  ago)  from  Ross 
to  Monmouth.  This  year,  in  the  summer  months,  many  people 
will  of  course  go  to  the  Bavarian  Highlands  to  see  the  religious 
and  simple-minded  peasants  perform  their  "  Mystery,"  but  I 
doubt  much,  if  one  will  see  even  then,  as  we  all  wend  our 
way  to  Ammergau,  scenery  more  beautiful  than  one  may  meet 
with  in  Wye-land. 

An  excellent  coach  goes  all  the  way  to  Abergavenny,  past 
Raglan,  and  if  you  are  young  enough  to  get  up,  and,  worse  still, 
to  get  down,  you  will  have  a  lovely  day's  journey,  and  knock 
off  in  the  five  hours  it  occupies  many  a  headache  or  a  heartache, 
as  the  case  may  be.     The  coach  belongs  to  a  gentleman. 

Goderich  Castle  looks  well  from  the  railway  as  we  go  from 
Ross  to  Kerne  Bridge.  Kerne  means  "  bend "  in  Celtic.  It  is 
excellently  well  worth  a  visit,  but  not  nearly  so  interesting  as 
Raglan,  although  it  had  a  similar  history  in  the  days  of  the  Great 
Rebellion.  It  is  very  ancient  A  fortress  was  at  Goderich  in 
Edward  the  Confessor's  days,  but  it  was  not  till  the  thirteenth 
century  that  we  learn  much  about  it.  King  John  gave  it  to 
one  of  the  powerful  Striguil  family,  an  Earl  Marshal  of  England 
in  his  reig^,  a  knight  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the  owners 
of  Chepstow  at  the  same  epoch.  The  grand  old  keep  is  called 
Macbeth's  Tower,  but  its  massive  granite  walls  could  not  hold 
out  against  the  Roundheads,  and  it  surrendered  to  the  par- 
liamentary forces  in  1646.  Wordsworth  visited  Goderich,  and  I 
have  read  somewhere  that,  while  visiting  the  ruins,  he  met  the 
little  child  whose  simple  utterances  originated  the  idea  of  his 
poem,  "  We  are  seven." 
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Wordsworth  visited  the  Wye.  Two  years  later  he  wrote  a 
poem  on  its  beauties,  out  of  which  nothing  can  be  more  appropri- 
ate than  these  lines  with  which  to  end  my  paper  on  Wye-land  : 

"Again  I  hear 
These  waters  rolling  from  their  mountain  springs, 
With  a  soft  inland  murmur.     Once  again 
Do  I  behold  their  steep  and  lofty  cliffs. 
That  on  a  wild  secluded  scene  impress 
Thoughts  of  more  deep  seclusion  ;  and  connect 
The  landscape  with  the  quiet  of  the  sky." 

On  the  Great  Doward,  till  a  few  years  ago,  lived  a  hermit,  but 
he  was  not  a  religious  hermit.  As  his  ashes  are  now  buried  in 
Mother  Earth,  I  will  only  say,  and  I  knew  him  well,  his  ideas  on 
sheep-stealing  sometimes  exposed  him  to  the  intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  ruthless  magistrates.  Whether  his  taste  of  the  calamities 
of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  county  gaols  led  him,  when  he 
became  a  more  rangi  member  of  society,  to  choose  a  wild  spot 
for  a  home,  I  cannot  tell.  One  day  a  young  Oxonian  was  riding 
over  the  Doward,  and,  not  knowing  Jem  Lewis's  habitation,  was 
amazed  to  come  across  a  thatched  roof  rising  from  the  ground, 
out  of  which  rose  smoke.  Presently  he  saw  a  dirty,  bearded,  but 
not  disagreeable-looking  man  emerge  out  of  this  hole,  for  it  was 
literally  a  cavern  dug  out  of  the  ground. 

The  young  gentleman  got  interested  in  "  Jem  the  Slipper,"  as 
he  was  called.  He  found  that  Bet  Jarrett,  the  mother  of  his  boy 
(then  eleven  years  of  age),  shared  the  hole,  but  that  the  marriage 
ceremony  had  never  been  performed.  One  Sunday  morning, 
some  few  months  later,  the  congregation  at  Whitchurch  heard  the 
clergyman  give  out  the  bans  of  this  couple.  The  young  Oxonian 
had  induced  them  to  be  married.  He  gave  away  the  bride  and 
stood  sponsor  to  the  boy.  It  created  great  excitement  at  the 
time,  and  interested  one  gentleman  so  much  that  he  offered  them 
a  cottage  on  the  Doward  rent  free.  They  removed  to  it  for  a  few 
months,  but  the  charms  of  the  hole  to  Jem  were  greater,  and  in 
time  they  went  back  to  live  in  it. 

The  young  Oxonian  met  his  fate  bathing  in  the  waves  off 
Lydstep,  and  Jem  and  Bet  are  both  dead,  but  the  son  has  turned 
out  very  well,  and  is  very  much  respected  in  a  distant  county. 
Does  he  owe  it  to  the  good  deed  done  when  his  mother  was  made 
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a  wife,  and  himself  baptized  by  a  good  and  liberal-minded  clergy- 
man, at  the  instigation  of  a  young  man,  called  at  the  time  an 
enthusiast  ? 

Fain  would  I  wander  in  spirit  over  Newton's  fair  hills,  through 
woods  where,  at  early  morning,  no  sound  comes  to  the  ear  but 
the  trill  of  a  bird  or  the  buzz  of  a  bee  ;  and  I  would  stand  again 
in  the  little  quaint  Welsh  Newton  churchyard  to  seek  and  find 
the  grave  of  a  priest  named  Kemble,  who  refused  to  give  up 
saying  his  office,  or  would  roam  farther  on  to  Pembridge  Castle 
(now  a  farmhouse),  where  the  constant  old  priest  was  hidden  ; 
or  revisit  Trelleck  with  its  fine  old  church,  dip  down  past  Troy 
to  Michel-Troy,  and  stand  in  admiration  of  the  chancel  of  the 
sweet  little  church  there ;  gaze  on  many  an  olden  cross  in  country 
places  with  regret  that  except  in  the  west  we  see  them  so  seldom 
in  our  churchyards — but  the  time  has  come  to  look  my  last  on 
the  Kymin,  and  to  wish  Wye-land,  its  beauty,  its  historical  asso- 
ciations, its  religious  records,  and  its  inhabitants,  a  long  farewell 


THE  END. 
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WHAT   BECAME   OF   M.  FELIX. 

CHAPTER  XLVII. 

I  RECEIVE  A  STRANGE  VISITOR. 

Before  I  went  to  bed  a  little  incident  occurred  which  it  may  be 
as  well  to  mention.  It  will  be  in  the  remembrance  of  the  reader 
that  when  I  discovered  the  dagger  which  M.  Felix  had  thrown  at 
Emilia  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  him,  I  placed  it  behind  the 
massive  sideboard  in  the  sitting-room,  my  purpose  being  to  con- 
ceal it  from  prying  eyes.  Curious  to  see  whether  the  weapon  had 
been  disturbed  I  took  a  candle  and  looked.  It  was  still  there, 
and  I  was  about  to  move  away  when  my  attention  was  attracted 
to  another  object  which  lay  edgewise  by  its  side.  This  object 
was  a  photograph,  which  had  evidently  dropped  behind  the  side- 
board, and  had  lain  there  neglected  for  some  time.  Thinking 
it  might  be  the  photograph  of  M.  Felix  I  managed  to  nick  it 
forward,  and  presently  was  able  to  reach  it  with  my  hand.  It 
was  covered  with  dust,  which  I  blew  away,  disclosing  the  picture 
of  a  young  man  with  a  handsome,  prepossessing  face.  "  If  this 
is  a  likeness  of  M.  Felix,"  I  mused,  "  it  proves  how  little  the 
features  of  a  man  are  an  index  to  his  character."  There  was 
something  peculiarly  winning  in  the  expression  of  the  face ;  and 
there  was  a  smile  in  the  eyes  and  on  the  lips.  The  picture  had 
faded  with  time,  but  was  still  fairly  distinct.  I  determined  to  ask 
Mrs.  Middlemore  in  the  morning  whether  it  was  a  likeness  of  M. 
Felix,  and  I  put  it  on  the  table  and  retired  to  bed.  I  had  had  a 
long  and  tiring  day,  and  I  slept  soundly.  At  eight  o'clock  I 
jumped  up,  ready  and  eager  to  resume  the  task  upon  which  I  was 
engaged.     I  had  almost  finished  dressing  when  my  eyes  fell  upon 
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the  picture  I  had  found  upon  the  previous  night,  and  I  took  it 
again  in  my  hand  and  examined  it  by  the  morning's  light 
Looking  at  the  back  of  the  card  I  saw  some  writing  there,  the 
name  of  a  man  and  a  date  which  fixed  the  time  at  nineteen  years 
ago.     The  name  was  "  Gerald  Paget." 

I  was  inexpressibly  relieved.  The  picture,  then,  was  not  that 
of  M.  Felix,  but  of  Emilia's  husband.  I  was  glad  to  possess  it, 
and  glad  also  of  the  mute  evidence  it  presented,  denoting  that 
the  original  must  have  been  of  a  frank  and  honest  nature.  I  put 
it  in  my  pocket  without  scruple ;  intrinsically  the  portrait  was  of 
no  value,  and  I  considered  myself  entitled  to  appropriate  it  To 
make  sure,  however,  that  the  likeness  was  not  that  of  M.  Felix,  I 
showed  it  to  Mrs.  Middlemore,  without  informing  her  how  I  had 
become  possessed  of  it  She  had  never  seen  it,  she  said,  and  it 
was  not  a  portrait  of  M.  Felix,  who  was  a  different  kind  of  man. 
Satisfied  on  this  point  I  went  out  with  Sophy  to  hire  a  servant  to 
take  her  place  in  her  absence.  We  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
one ;  as  Sophy  had  said,  we  could  have  obtained  a  score,  and 
we  picked  out  the  nicest  and  most  amenable,  the  choice  being 
Sophy's,  upon  whose  judgment  in  this  selection  it  was  safest  to 
depend.  The  new  domestic  being  officially  installed  in  Mrs. 
Middlemore's  kitchen,  I  gave  that  worthy  woman  "  something  on 
account,"  bade  her  good-morning,  and  told  her  that  Sophy  and  I 
would  probably  be  absent  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

"  You'll  take  care  of  'er,  sir,  I'm  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Middlemore. 

"You  need  have  no  anxiety,"  I  replied.  "She  will  be  quite 
safe  with  me." 

Before  these  words  were  exchanged  I  had  asked  Sophy 
whether  she  was  still  of  the  same  mind  as  she  had  been  on  the 
previous  evening. 

"  'Course  I  am,"  said  Sophy.  "  I  wouldn't  give  it  up  for  nothink 
you  could  orfer  me." 

She  had  given  herself  "  a  good  scrub,"  and  had  tidied  her  hair, 
and  I  was  surprised  at  the  difference  this  made  in  her  ap- 
pearance. 

"  Now,  Sophy,"  I  said,  after  I  had  bidden  Mrs.  Middlemore 
good-bye,  "here  are  three  sovereigns.  Go  to  some  wardrobe 
shop  where  you  are  not  known,  and  buy  a  complete  outfit  of 
secondhand  decent  clothes,  stockings,  petticoats,  boots,  and 
everything  you  wear,  and  come  to  my  rooms  in  them  at  half-past 
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one.  Be  careful  that  you  choose  neat  clothing,  nothing  showy  or 
conspicuous ;  the  way  you  are  dressed  the  next  time  I  see  you 
will  prove  whether  you  understand  what  it  is  I  wish  you  to  do." 

"  You  sha'n't  find  no  fault  with  me,"  said  Sophy,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes.  "  I  never  thought  I  should  'ave  sech  a  slice  of  luck  as 
this." 

At  noon  I  was  in  my  chambers,  having  arranged  with  the 
editor  of  the  Evening  Moon  for  another  absence  from  duty.  Bob 
Tucker  was  to  come  at  one,  and  I  employed  the  intervening 
minutes  in  setting  things  right  in  my  rooms.  I  should  have 
liked  to  go  to  Emilia  for  the  purpose  of  showing  her  the  picture 
I  had  found,  and  of  receiving  confirmation  that  it  was  a  portrait 
of  her  husband,  but  I  had  not  the  time.  The  chimes  of  West- 
minster had  just  proclaimed  the  half-hour  when  I  heard  a  knock 
at  the  outer  door  of  my  chambers.  "  Bob  is  early,"  I  thought, 
and  I  went  and  opened  the  door.  A  stranger  confronted  me,  a 
middle-aged  man,  with  sandy  hair  and  light  fluffy  whiskers,  and 
of  a  rather  ponderous  build. 

"  I  have  come  to  see  Mr.  Ag^old,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  He  is  busy,"  I  replied  testily,  "  and  cannot  be  seen."  I  did 
not  know  the  man,  and  the  business  I  had  to  transact  was  too 
important  for  interruption. 

"  I  will  wait,"  said  the  stranger  coolly. 

"  It  will  be  useless  waiting,"  I  said.  "  Mr.  Agnold  cannot  be 
seen  to-day." 

"  I  will  wait  till  to-morrow,"  said  the  stranger,  pulling  his  fluffy 
whiskers,  and  gazing  at  me  with  more  than  warrantable  attention. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "call  to-morrow,  and  unless  your  errand  is 
urgent  and  personal  do  not  call  at  all.  Mr.  Agnold's  time  is 
valuable." 

I  closed  the  door  unceremoniously  in  his  face,  and  re-entered 
my  sitting.-room.  My  behaviour  was  open  to  an  unfavourable 
construction,  T  admit,  but  bachelors  living  in  chambers  in  the 
houses  roundabout  are  much  annoyed  by  persons  who  intrude  at 
all  unseasonable  hours,  and  who  for  the  most  part  turn  out  to  be 
commercial  travellers  desirous  to  show  them  samples  of  goods 
they  do  not  want.  But  there  was  another  reason  in  this  parti- 
cular instance  for  my  unceremonious  treatment  of  the  uninvited 
visitor.  All  the  time  he  was  speaking  to  me  I  was  conscious  that 
he  was  observing  me  in  a  manner  which  I  resented.     There  was 
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an  intentional  rudeness  in  his  pertinacious  scrutiny  which  aroused 
in  me  a  certain  anger  which,  reasonably  or  unreasonably,  was  a 
guide  in  my  conduct  towards  him. 

I  resumed  my  employment,  but  my  mind  was  disturbed  by  the 
incident,  and  I  could  not  drive  it  away.  The  man  could  not  be 
a  commercial  traveller,  I  reflected,  for  those  individuals  are 
models  of  pleasantry  and  politeness,  and  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  win  your  good  graces.  What,  therefore,  could  be  his 
object  in  paying  me  a  visit  ?  Had  I  done  wrong  in  sending  him 
away  without  inquiring  its  nature  ? 

"  Confound  the  fellow ! "  I  said.  "  He  has  got  into  my  head 
and  is  likely  to  remain  there,  a  fixture.  I  suppose  he  has 
gone." 

I  went  to  the  door  and  threw  it  open.  On  a  little  bench  in  the 
lobby  outside  sat  the  man,  quietly  and  patiently. 

"  Not  gone !  "  I  cried. 

"  Not  gone,"  he  replied. 

"  You  heard  what  I  said,  did  you  not  ?  " 

"Perfectly.  You  said  Mr.  Agnold  cannot  be  seen  to-day. 
Upon  which  I  replied  that  I  would  wait  till  to-morrow." 

"  To  wait  here  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  to  wait  here  till  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  or  the  next 
In  point  of  fact,  to  wait  till  I  have  had  a  few  minutes'  chat  with 
Mr.  Agnold." 

"  I  am  Mr.  Agnold,"  I  said  angrily. 

"  I  knew  that  all  along,"  he  said  with  irritating  politeness. 

"  What  is  it  you  want  with  me ?     Will  you  detain  me  long?  " 

"  It  will  depend  upon  yourself.  I  come  on  behalf  of  Dr. 
Peterssen." 

My  anger  instantly  subsided  ;  I  became  as  cool  as  my  visitor. 

"  Enter,"  I  said,  "  and  let  us  get  it  over.  Who  is  Dr.  Peterssen, 
and  what  has  he  to  do  with  me,  or  I  with  him  ?  " 

These  last  words  were  spoken  when  my  visitor  and  I  were 
standing  face  to  face  in  my  sitting-room. 

"  O,  I  am  not  here  to  answer  questions,"  said  my  visitor.  "  I 
have  a  commission  to  execute,  and  a  question  or  two  myself  to 
ask  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Peterssen." 

"  Which  I  shall  answer  or  not,  as  I  please." 

"  It  is  entirely  within  your  discretion  ;  I  cannot  force  you ;  I 
am  merely  an  instrument" 
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"  I  must  know  with  whom  I  am  conversing,"  I  said,  "  before  we 
proceed  further." 

He  handed  me  a  card,  on  which  was  printed,  "  Mr.  Nettlefold, 
The  Elms,  Ealing." 

"  I  never  heard  of  you,"  I  said,  putting  the  card  on  the  table. 

"  I  can't  help  that,"  he  responded.  "  It  may  expedite  matters 
if  I  inform  you  that  I  do  not  come  from  Dr.  Peterssen  direct 
Before  presenting  myself  to  you  I  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Bob 
Tucker." 

I  was  confounded.  Was  the  cunning  scheme  suggested  by 
Bob,  and  to  carry  out  which  I  had  enlisted  Sophy's  services,  to 
be  nipped  in  the  bud  ? 

"  Mr.  Tucker,"  continued  Mr.  Nettlefold,  "  refused  all  explana- 
tions, and  referred  me  to  you  as  being  the  prime  mover  in  this 
affair." 

"In  what  affair?" 

"  As  you  are  aware,  Dr.  Peterssen  resides  at  Tylney  House, 
Sheldon.  He  desires  this  fact  to  be  widely  known,  having  no 
motives  for  secrecy.  Mr.  Bob  Tucker  has  been  prowling  about 
that  neighbourhood  lately,  making  inquiries  concerning  Dr. 
Peterssen,  and  prying  into  his  private  affairs  in  a  manner  to 
which  Dr.  Peterssen  does  not  propose  to  submit" 

"  A  nice  mess  Bob  has  made  of  it,"  I  thought  "  What  a  fool 
I  was  to  trust  him  !  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Nettlefold,  "  did  you  speak  ?  " 

"I  did  not." 

"I  thought  I  saw  your  lips  move.  To  continue.  Mr.  Bob 
Tucker  could  not  have  been  aware  that  while  he  was  thus  clumsily 
playing  Paul  Pry,  he  was  himself  being  watched,  and  that  all  the 
information  given  to  him  of  Dr.  Peterssen's  affairs  was  false. 
When  Mr.  Tucker  left  Sheldon  he  was  followed  and  his  address 
in  London  discovered.  He  paid  you  a  visit  last  night,  and  your 
address  was  discovered.  I  am  commissioned  by  Dr.  Peterssen  to 
inquire  your  motive  for  your  proceedings  ?  " 

"I  shall  answer  no  questions.     Finish  your  commission  and 

go." 

"Very  well.  I  am  instructed  to  say  that  should  Mr.  Bob 
Tucker,  or  you,  or  any  person  in  your  employ,  come  again  to 
Sheldon  for  the  purpose  of  making  injurious  inquiries,  he,  you,  or 
the  other  person  will  receive  a  sound  horse-whipping,  and  after 
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that  a  ducking  in  a  convenient  pond.  That  is  all.  Have  you 
anything  to  say  ?  " 

"Just  one  observation.  You  can  tell  Dr.  Peterssen  in  the 
plainest  possible  terms  that  I  know  him  to  be  an  infernal  scoundrel 
and  that  it  is  my  intention  to  expose  him.  I  shall  visit  Sheldon 
very  soon,  and  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  putting  his  threats 
into  execution  ;  it  will  then  be  seen  who  has  the  most  to  fear,  he 
or  I.  There  is  the  door,  Mr.  Nettlefold.  Remove  yourself 
quickly,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  be  removed." 

To  my  astonishment,  my  visitor,  instead  of  hurrying  to  the 
door,  threw  himself  into  my  most  comfortable  arm-chair,  and 
burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter.  I  had  not  recovered  from  my 
astonishment  before  he  spoke. 

"  Capital.  Capital.  Settled  my  disguise  last  night.  Carried 
it  out  this  morning.  Took  me  about  an  hour.  Altered  my  voice. 
Altered  the  way  I  speak  as  Bob  Tucker.  Changed  my  clothes. 
And  my  hair.  And  my  manner.  Rather  good,  isn't  it  ?  Com- 
pliment me." 

And  there  in  my  chair  sat,  not  Mr.  Nettlefold,  but  my  old 
friend  Bob  Tucker,  laughing  and  wagging  his  head  at  the  trick 
he  had  played  me. 

"  Upon  my  word.  Bob,"  I  said,  with  a  feeling  of  great  relief, 
"  you  gave  me  a  turn.     I  should  never  have  known  you." 

"  Thought  you  wouldn't  When  I  looked  in  the  glass  didn't 
know  myself.  Thought  I  was  another  fellow.  Thought  Pd  try 
it  on  you  first     To  make  sure,  you  know." 

"  Bob,"  I  said,  shaking  hands  heartily  with  him,  "  you're  splen- 
did. Scotland  Yard's  a  fool  to  you.  I  would  trust  you  with  my 
life." 

"  You  might  It  would  be  quite  safe  with  me.  So  long  as 
you  kept  your  breath.    Think  Pm  a  match  for  Peterssen  ?  " 

"  For  a  dozen  Peterssens.  You're  a  gem  of  the  first  water. 
Pve  hardly  got  over  it" 

"Don't  think  any  more  of  it  Plenty  of  time  by-and-by. 
Always  knew  I  was  cut  out  for  this  sort  of  thing.  Let's  to  busi- 
ness.    You  see  what  Fve  done  .    What  have^^«  done  ?  " 

"  I  have  got  the  girl." 

"Good.     Sharp?    Clever?    Cool?" 

"  You  shall  see  her  ;  she  will  be  here  soon." 

Then  I  related  to  him  everything  I  knew  of  Sophy,  and  dwelt 
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especially  upon  her  behaviour  on  the  night  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  body  of  M.  Felix,  which  I  could  see  made  a  powerful 
impression  upon  him. 

"  By  Jove !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Got  pluck,  that  girl.  Seems 
just  the  article  we  want" 

His  admiration  increased  when  I  told  him  of  the  expedient 
suggested  by  Sophy  to  keep  her  lack  of  education  from  the 
knowledge  of  Dr.  Peterssen's  people. 

"She's  a  nugget,"  he  said.  "Take  quite  an  interest  in  her 
already.  Possibilities  in  that  girl.  She  will  come  through  this 
affair  with  flying  colours." 

"  That  is  my  opinion.  Bob.  She  will  be  a  relation  of  yours, 
I  suppose." 

"  Step-daughter,"  he  said,  with  a  wink.  "  By  my  first  wife. 
The  girl  in  the  way  then.  Much  more  in  the  way  now.  Why  ? 
Her  mother's  dead,  and  Fm  married  again.  Conundrum.  What 
relation  is  she  to  my  second  wife  ?  Work  it  out.  Name,  Maria. 
A  perfect  encumbrance.  Dumb  from  her  birth.  And  silly. 
Horrible  nuisance.  No  vice  in  her.  Not  dangerous  in  the  least. 
Therefore,  friendly  patient.  No  restraint  or  punishment.  To  be 
allowed  to  go  about  the  house  and  grounds.  Do  as  she  likes. 
Must  sleep  in  room  by  herself.  Will  give  no  trouble.  Quarter 
paid  in  advance.  Make  her  happy,  and  she  shall  remain  for 
years.     Must  be  kindly  treated.     Will  programme  do  ?  " 

"  It  is  excellently  arranged." 

"  I  go  down  as  Mr.  Nettlefold,  The  Elms,  Ealing.  Cousin  of 
mine  lives  there.  Should  letters  addressed  Nettlefold  arrive 
will  forward  them  on  to  me.  Wherever  I  am.  As  I  say,  go 
down  as  Mr.  Nettlefold.  Leave  Sheldon  as  such.  Return  to 
Sheldon  as  another  man.  To  watch  over  Sophy,  otherwise 
Maria.  Got  danger  signals  ready."  He  produced  a  number  of 
leaden  pellets,  attached  to  thin  cords.  "  Sophy,"  he  continued, 
"  otherwise  Maria,  ties  these  to  underclothing.  Stays.  String 
of  petticoat.  Anything.  Detaches  one  when  required.  Til 
instruct  her.  Every  day  one  thrown  over  wall.  None  thrown, 
go  in  and  see  her.     Quite  safe.     Will  she  remain  long  ?  " 

I  answered  that  I  thought  she  would  be  able  to  get  hold  of  the 
desk  in  less  than  a  week,  and  that  under  no  circumstances  should 
she  remain  longer  than  a  fortnight  If  she  could  not  accomplish 
her  task  in  that  time  it  would  be  useless  to  keep  her  there.     We 
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continued  talking  about  the  arrangements  till  half-past  one,  when 
my  faithful  and  punctual  Sophy  made  her  appearance.  She 
looked  the  picture  of  neatness,  and  her  eyes  beamed  when  I 
expressed  approval  of  her  attire.  Bob  gazed  upon  her  with 
satisfaction. 

"She'll  do,"  he  said.  "You  keep  quiet.  Til  take  her  in 
hand." 

I  left  it  to  him  to  explain  matters  and  to  teach  her  her  lesson. 
He  could  have  had  no  apter  pupil ;  in  less  than  half  an  hour  she 
was  proficient. 

"We  start,  the  three  of  us,"  said  Bob,  "  at  three  o'clock.  Not 
for  Sheldon.  Four  miles  from  there  is  a  large  village,  Nutford. 
We  put  up  there.  Arrive  six-twenty.  Have  dinner.  Dark 
night.  Walk  to  Sheldon.  Reconnoitre.  Show  you  the  wall, 
where  you  can  get  over.     If  you  want  to.     Feel  all  right  ?  " 

"  As  right  as  a  trivet,"  said  Sophy. 

"  YouVe  a  girl — after  my  own  heart  Have  something  to  eat 
before  we  start.     Tuck  away." 

At  three  o'clock  we  were  in  the  train  which  was  to  convey  us 
to  our  destination. 

CHAPTER  XLVni. 

SOPHY  ENTERS  DR.   PETERSSEN'S   ESTABLISHMENT  AS  A 
FRIENDLY  PATIENT. 

Having  engaged  comfortable  quarters  at  the  Bell  and  Horns, 
Nutford,  we  had  a  tea  dinner,  and  started  to  walk  to  Sheldon. 
It  was  a  fine  night,  and  Sophy  distinguished  herself  as  a  pedes- 
trian ;  the  four  mile  walk  was  accomplished  in  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  by  the  watch.  The  one  narrow  street  of  which 
the  village  could  boast  was  still  and  quiet ;  not  a  soul  was  to  be 
seen  in  it 

"  After  seven  o'clock  at  night,"  said  Bob,  "  place  like  a  church- 
yard.    Sleepy  HoUchv  paradise  compared  to  it" 

There  was  something  inexpressibly  depressing  in  the  .aspect  of 
the  street ;  the  two  or  three  poor  shops  were  closed,;and  neither 
in  them  nor  in  the  cottages  was  there  a  sign  of  life.  The  sugges- 
tion of  a  grave  came  to  my  mind. 

"  Remember  Eden  ?  "  asked  Bob,  who  was  in  thelbest  of  spirits. 
"  Mark  Tapley  would  have  grown  fat  here." 
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At  the  end  of  the  street  we  crossed  a  common,  and  then  tra- 
versed an  avenue  of  mournful  trees,  bounded  by  a  stone  wall. 

"  The  outskirts  of  Tylney  House,"  said  Bob,  with  the  air  of  a 
professional  guide.  "  House  can't  be  seen  from  this  point.  Nor 
from  any  point  in  particular.  Lies  in  a  valley.  Observe  the 
jagged  glass  at  top  of  wall.  Just  here  there's  a  bare  spot  Think 
you  could  climb  over  it,  Sophy,  otherwise  Maria  ?  " 

"  Git  over  it  like  a  bird,"  said  Sophy.  The  conversation  was 
carried  on  in  low  tones,  Sophy's  voice  being  sepulchral,  in  view  of 
the  part  of  the  dumb  patient  she  was  presently  to  enact. 

"Good  girl.  Prove  yourself.  There's  a  tree.  Show  us  a 
climb." 

It  was  a  branchless  tree,  with  scarce  a  knob  on  its  straight 
trunk,  and  with  nothing  to  hold  on  by,  but  Sophy  tackled  it  un- 
hesitatingly, and  was  a  dozen  feet  above  our  heads  in  a  twinkling. 
There  she  perched,  peering  over  the  wall  into  the  grounds  of 
Tylney  House.  Presently  she  scrambled  down  and,  nudging 
Bob,  said : 

"Will  that  do?" 

"  You've  got  the  heart  of  a  lion,"  said  Bob,  admiringly.  "  I've 
no  fears  for  you.     Can  you  read  ?  " 

"No." 

"Write?" 

"No." 

"Tell  the  time?" 

"  O,  I  can  do  that." 

"That's  a  blessing.  Here's  a  silver  watch.  A  stem  winder. 
When  we  get  back  to  Nutford  I'll  show  you  how  to  wind  it  up. 
What's  the  time  now  ?  " 

"'Arf  past  eight." 

"  Correct     That  tree  is  thirty  feet  high.     Or  thereabouts." 

"What  of  that?" 

"  I  should  say  it  could  be  seen  by  anybody  inside  that  stone 
wall.  By  you,  when  you're  inside  them.  Now,  Sophy,  otherwise 
Maria,  you  have  peculiarities.     One,  that  you're  dumb." 

"  Inside  them  walls,"  said  Sophy,  "  I  am.     Dumb  as  a  fish." 

"  Another,  that  you've  an  unconquerable  habit  of  shying 
stones." 

"  I'm  a  dab  at  that,"  said  Sophy. 

"  As  a  friendly  patient,"  continued  Bob, "  you  must  be  indulged. 
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When  you  get  it  into  your  head  to  shy  stones  you're  to  be  let 
alone.  That's  one  of  the  conditions  of  your  becoming  a  friendly 
patient" 

"  I  twig.     Fm  to  shy  stones  at  that  tree." 

"  You  are.  At  certain  times  of  the  day.  At  twelve  o'clock  by 
the  silver  watch.     At  four  o'clock  by  the  same." 

"  Crikey  I "  exclaimed  Sophy.  "  Yer  don't  mean  to  say  I'm  to 
have  the  ticker  ?  " 

'*  I  do.  Bought  it  for  the  special  purpose.  And  it's  not  to  be 
taken  from  you.  When  you  shy  stones  at  hours  already  stated  I 
shall  be  outside.  You  don't  shy  many.  Three,  or  four,  or  five. 
One  of  the  stones  is  made  of  lead.  I  supply  you  with  them. 
Here  they  are."  He  produced  the  pellets.  "  I  give  you  some 
paper  that  you'll  keep  in  your  pocket.  Lead  stone  wrapped  in 
white  paper  means  that  you're  quite  comfortable.  Lead  stone 
wrapped  in  blue  paper  means  you  want  to  be  taken  away. 
Things  not  as  they  ought  to  be.  That  provides  for  your  safety. 
We'll  see  you're  not  hurt,  Sophy,  otherwise  Maria.  I  shall  under- 
stand signals.     An  idea.     Can  you  whistle  ?  " 

"  Rather." 

"  Another  of  your  peculiarities.  As  a  friendly  patient  you're 
to  be  allowed  to  whistle.  At  twelve  o'clock  and  at  four  I  shall 
be  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  hear  you  whistle.  I  see  the  stones 
you  shy,  and  the  bit  of  lead  wrapped  in  white  paper.  She's  safe, 
I  say  to  myself.  Sophy,  otherwise  Maria,  is  quite  comfortable. 
With  her  weather  eye  open.  Do  you  take  all  this  in  ?  Or  shall 
I  go  over  it  again  ?  " 

"  I  know  it  by  'eart,"  replied  Sophy. 

Here  I  thought  it  necessary  to  say  a  word. 

"  Suppose  no  stones  at  all  are  thrown,  Bob  ?  " 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Bob,  "  without  one  minute's  delay  I  ring 
the  bell.  I  insist  upon  seeing  my  step-daughter,  Sophy,  other- 
wise Maria.  Leave  it  to  me.  I'll  undertake  that  she  comes  to  no 
harm.     Time  to  get  back  to  Nutford." 

We  left  Sheldon  without  having  been  observed,  I  a  little  doubt- 
ful now  that  the  adventure  was  to  be  seriously  commenced,  Bob 
very  confident,  and  Sophy  very  bright.  Before  we  went  to  bed 
we  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation,  and  Sophy  convinced  us  that 
she  perfectly  understood  Bob's  instructions ;  then  the  silver  watch 
was  delivered  to  her  as  a  prospective  gift  in  the  event  of  her  sue- 
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cess,  and  we  retired  to  rest  Bob  and  I  had  each  brought  a 
Gladstone  bag  down  with  us,  and  Bob  gave  me  another  instance 
of  his  thoughtfulness  by  producing  from  his  a  small  handbag,  fur- 
nished with  certain  necessaries  for  a  girl  of  Sophy's  age,  which  he 
had  purchased  in  London. 

"  You  have  really  no  fears  for  her.  Bob,"  I  said  as  we  undressed. 
He  and  I  occupied  a  double-bedded  room. 

"  Not  the  least,"  replied  Bob.  "  She's  a  gem.  Of  the  first 
water.  Wash  and  comb  her  regularly — dress  her  decently — 
teach  her  to  read  and  write — give  her  two  or  three  years  to  grow 
up  in — and  there's  no  telling  what  she  may  become.  Much 
obliged  for  the  introduction.  Much  obliged  also  for  the  business 
in  hand."  He  said  this  with  perfect  sincerity.  Bob  Tucker  was 
in  his  element. 

On  the  following  morning  he  and  Sophy  set  off  for  Tylney 
House.  By  Bob's  advice  I  remained  behind  in  Nutford.  It 
would  be  best,  he  said,  that  Dr.  Peterssen  should  not  see  me. 

I  waited  in  great  anxiety  for  his  return,  and  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  he  was  with  me  again. 

"  All  settled,"  he  said.  "  Sophy  is  now  a  friendly  patient  in 
Tylney  House.  Did  not  tell  you,  did  I,  that  I  telegraphed  to 
Peterssen  from  London  yesterday  afternoon  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  You  lay  your  plans 
well,  Bob." 

"  No  use  undertaking  a  job  unless  you  do.  I  sent  him  tele- 
gram— 'Coming  to  your  establishment  to-morrow  with  young 
patient. — SiLAS  Nettlefold.'  We  arrive  in  a  fly— ring  the  bell 
— man  appears.  I  ask,  *  Dr.  Peterssen  at  home  ? '  *  Name  ?  * 
inquires  the  man.  *  Silas  Nettlefold,'  I  answer.  *  Dr.  Peterssen  is 
at  home,'  says  man.  *  Walk  in.'  I  do.  Sophy  slouches  by  my 
side — good  actress,  that  girl.  Man  eyes  her.  She  doesn't  notice 
him  apparently.  All  the  same  she  sees  him — and  reckons  him 
up.  In  the  grounds  she  picks  up  stone — looks  at  it — turns  it 
over  in  her  hand — ^shies  it  over  the  wall.  *  A  way  she's  got,'  I 
say  to  man.  Slip  two  half-crowns  into  his  hand.  He  grins,  and 
leads  the  way.  Peterssen — damned  scoundrel — receives  us.  I 
introduce  myself — and  my  step-daughter  Maria.  He  shakes 
hands  with  me — no  suspicion  in  his  manner.  I  was  looking  out 
for  that.  Puts  his  thumb  under  my  step-daughter's  chin — 
raises   her  face.     She  gives  a  silly  laugh,  and  turns  away.     I 
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explain  matters,  saying  first,  *  Can  I  speak  plainly  to  you  ? '  I  am 
a  man  of  the  world,'  he  says.    *  So  am  I,'  I  respond.     I  give  him 
a  sly  look ;  he  gives  me  one.     I  motion  Sophy,  otherwise  Maria, 
out  of  the  room.     He  rings  for  man  to  take  her  into  the  grounds. 
*  Not  my  daughter,'  I  say ;   *  my  first  wife's.     Widow  when  I 
married  her.     Now,   dead.     Six  weeks  ago   I   married  again. 
Second  wife  wants  her  out  of  the  house.     So  do  I.     More  com- 
fortable for  all  parties.     Dumb  from  her  birth ;  quite  silly,  but 
has,  or  will  have  when  she's  of  age,  property.     Meanwhile,  I  am 
her  guardian.     Willing  to  pay  well  to  have  her  well  taken  care 
of.     Must  not   be  ill-treated.     Am   a   Christian — so  are  you.' 
Peterssen  smiles ;  I  smile.     I  continue :  *  It  is  to  my  interest  that 
she  shall  be  happy.     I  wish  her  to  live  a  long  life — in  such  an 
establishment  as  yours — at  so  much  a  year — paid  in  advance.     I 
should  like  her  to  get  fat     The  longer  she  lives,  the  better  for 
me.     If  she  dies  her  property  will  pass  out  of  my  control.'     And 
so  on,  and  so  on.     Peterssen  comprehends — grasps  the  situation. 
Promises  everything  I  ask.     Shall  be  treated  as  friendly  patient, 
but  the  charge  will  be  proportionate.     *  Quite  so,'  I  say.     Every- 
thing is  arranged.     She  will  have  perfect  liberty  inside  the  stone 
walls.     Will  be  kindly  treated.     Will  be  allowed  to  walk  freely 
about  the  grounds,  and  to  indulge  her  harmless  habit  of  occa- 
sional stone-throwing.     So  far,  all  plain  sailing.     Then  comes 
question    of   terms.     *  Two   hundred   a  year,'   says   Peterssen. 
Rather  stiff.     'We'll  not  haggle,'  I  say.     Peterssen  much  re- 
lieved.    He's  devilish  hard  up.     Saw  it  with  half  an  eye.     His 
hand  stretched  out  to  clutch  the  money.     Took  advantage  of  his 
eagerness.     Gave  him  twenty  pounds  on  account  of  first  quarter. 
Promise  to  pay  the  other  thirty  in  a  month.     After  that,  regular 
quarterly  payments   in   advance.     Peterssen  made  attempts  to 
hold  out  for  larger  sum  down  on  the  nail.     I  stood  my  ground. 
Peterssen  gave  way.     If  he'd  been  flush  of  money  would  have 
seen    me   further  first.     Interview  terminated.     We  go  out  to 
Sophy,  otherwise  Maria.     Girl  very  happy,  playing  with   two 
stones.     *  Let  her  have  her  way,'  I  say,  *  won't  give  you  a  bit  of 
trouble.'     I  wish  her  good-bye.     She  takes   not  the  slightest 
notice  of  me.   Begfins  to  whistle.  Clever  girl,  Sophy.   Gives  me  a 
silly  look,  that's  all.     I  speak  to  man,  otherwise  keeper,  aside. 
*  Don't  bother  her,'  I  say,  *  and  she  won't  bother  you.     Treat  her 
kindly,  and  you  get  a  crown  a  week.     Here's  first  fortnight  in 
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advance.'  Keeper  promises  to  be  good  to  her,  and  not  to  inter- 
fere with  her.  A  crown  a  week  buys  him,  body  and  soul.  Sophy 
all  right.  I  shake  hands  with  Peterssen,  pat  Sophy  on  the  head, 
and  make  my  way  here.  Not  in  a  straight  line.  Hired  fly  some 
distance  off  in  another  direction.  Leave  Bob  Tucker  alone  for 
putting  people  off  the  scent." 

There  was  nothing  to  find  fault  with  in  Bob's  description  ;  all 
that  I  had  wished  for  had  been  cleverly  carried  out  and  every- 
thing seemed  now  to  depend  upon  whether  the  desk  of  Indian 
wood  was  in  Dr.  Peterssen's  establishment  and  whether  Sophy 
would  be  able  to  obtain  possession  of  it.  But  it  was  not  without 
an  uneasy  feeling  that  I  thought  of  Sophy  being  at  the  mercy  of 
such  a  man  as  the  master  of  Tylney  House.  Bob  did  his  best  to 
dispel  my  uneasiness.  He  was  positive  that  Sophy  was  quite 
safe.  Dr.  Peterssen  was  seldom  in  the  house,  his  inclinations  and 
pleasures  lying  elsewhere,  and  the  management  of  the  establish- 
ment was  left  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  keeper  who  Bob 
said  he  had  bought  for  five  shillings  a  week. 

"  Doesn't  get  a  tip  once  in  a  blue  moon,"  said  Bob.  "  That 
was  evident  from  his  manner  of  accepting  mine.  It  was  such  a 
novelty  that  it  almost  knocked  him  over.  Doesn't  get  too  well 
paid,  either.  There's  a  tumble-down  air  about  Tylney  House 
which  made  me  think  of  a  man  on  his  last  legs.  One  thing  is 
certain.  Peterssen's  heart  not  in  it.  Mind  occupied  by  matters 
more  engrossing.  Generally  savage  look  upon  his  face.  The 
fellow's  ripe." 

"  For  what,  Bob  ?  " 

"  For  any  kind  of  villainy,  from  pitch  and  toss  to  manslaughter. 
Wouldn't  stop  short  of  manslaughter.     Oh,  I  know  my  customer." 

"  Did  you  see  any  of  the  other  patients  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,"  answered  Bob.  "  Kept  out  of  the  way,  most  likely. 
Looked  about  for  harmless  patient  greengrocer's  boy  spoke  of. 
Didn't  catch  a  glimpse  of  him." 

We  left  Nettlefold  that  evening,  and  went  to  another  village'  on 
the  other  side  of  Sheldon.  This  was  done  to  enable  Bob  to 
assume  a  different  disguise  in  which  he  was  to  pay  his  daily  visits 
to  the  tree  outside  the  stone  walls  of  Tylney  House,  which  was  to 
serve  as  a  target  for  Sophy's  stones  twice  a  day ;  and  he  told  me 
that  he  had  given  Sophy  explicit  instructions  how  to  reach  us  at 
our  new  address.      It  seems  that  he  had  the  removal  in  view 
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when  we  were  at  Nettlefold,  and  had  let  Sophy  into  the  secret ; 
and  I  commended  and  admired  his  thoughtfulness. 

The  change  of  quarters  safely  made,  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  await  the  course  of  events.  I  considered  it  expedient  to  keep 
Bob  company,  so  as  to  be  on  the  spot  in  case  Sophy  should  make 
an  unexpected  appearance.  Bob's  proceedings  and  methods  . 
afforded  me  some  amusement.  At  a  quarter  to  eleven  every 
morning  he  started  for  Sheldon,  returning  at  a  quarter  to  two. 
An  hour  afterwards  he  started  again  for  the  same  place, 
returning  at  a  quarter  to  six.  He  was  punctuality  itself, 
and  his  movements  resembled  those  of  a  well-regulated  clock. 
Every  time  he  returned  he  said,  "  Sophy  quite  safe.  Three 
stones,  and  a  pellet  wrapped  in  white  paper.  Whistling 
like  a  bird.  Sophy  getting  fine  markswoman.  Two  of  the 
stones  hit  tree.  Capital  exercise  for  muscles  this  stone- 
throwing.  Pity  Sophy  can't  write.  She  would  be  able  to 
tell  us  news."  He  kept  an  exact  record  of  all  his  proceedings, 
and  devoted  a  separate  page,  more  than  one  if  necessary,  to  each 
entry.  "  In  matters  like  this,"  he  said,  **  avoid  confusion.  Be 
precise.  My  diary  saves  world  of  trouble  in  deciding  absolutely 
what  was  done  at  such  an  hour  on  such  a  day."  The  time,  I  must 
confess,  hung  heavily  on  my  hands,  and  I  would  much  rather 
have  been  an  active  worker  in  the  task  upon  which  we  were 
engaged.  However,  I  had  no  choice.  I  wrote  regularly  to  my 
people  at  home  and  to  Emilia,  who  thus  became  acquainted  with 
my  country  address,  and  it  was  Emilia's  knowledge  of  my  where- 
abouts which  led  to  unforeseen  diversions  in  the  plans  I  had  so 
carefully  mapped  out. 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

M.  BORDIER  JOINS  THE   HUNT. 

On  the  twelfth  day  I  said  : 

"  Bob,  I  think  I  shall  run  up  to  London." 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Bob,  cheerfully,  a  sig«  that  my  society 
was  not  indispensable  to  him,  and  that  he  was  not  wearying  of 
his  task.  "  Should  anything  occur  I  will  telegraph  to  you.  To 
which  address,  though  ?  " 

"  Repeat  your  telegrams,"  I  said,  "  to  my  chambers  and  my 
mother's  house.    I  shall  be  back  in  two  days,  and  if  by  that  time 
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things  are  still  in  the  same  position  I  think  you  should  pay 
a  visit  to  Sophy,  and  contrive  somehow  to  speak  to  her.  This 
inaction  is  intolerable." 

"  You  have  no  patience,"  said  Bob.  "  The  train  is  laid.  What 
naore  do  you  want  ?  " 

"Movement,  Bob,  movement"  I  looked  at  my  watch. 
"  Mustn't  lose  the  train.     Tm  off." 

And  off  I  was,  and  in  a  few  minutes  whirling  towards  London. 
It  was  destined,  however,  that  I  should  not  reach  there  as  early 
as  I  expected.  We  were  midway  when  the  train  slackened, 
crawled  along  a  few  hundred  yards,  then  came  to  a  stand- 
still. 

"  What's  the  matter,"  I  called  to  the  guard,  thrusting  my  head 
out  of  the  window. 

"  Engine  broke  down,  sir,"  was  the  answer.     "  Can't  get  on." 

"  Confound  it ! "  I  cried.  "  How  long  shall  we  have  to 
wait  ?  " 

"There's  no  knowing,  sir.  Not  till  to-morrow  morning, 
perhaps." 

"  But  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  remain  here  all  night" 

"Very  sorry,  sir.  It  doesn't  depend  upon  me.  Accidents 
will  happen." 

Fretting  and  fuming  would  not  mend  matters,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  submit  It  turned  out  as  the  guard  had  indicated. 
Something  else  had  occurred  on  the  line  which  rendered  it  out 
of  the  question  that  another  engine  could  be  sent  to  our  aid, 
and  we  did  not  arrive  in  London  till  the  afternoon  of  the  follow- 
ing day.  I  hastened  at  once  to  my  chambers,  then  visited  the 
office  of  the  Evening  Moony  and  then  proceeded  to  my  mother's 
house,  which  I  did  not  reach  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
moment  the  street  door  was  opened  Emilia  ran  into  the  passage 
to  greet  me. 

"  You  have  seen  him,"  she  cried,  "  and  he  has  explained  all." 

"  Seen  whom  ?  "  I  asked,  very  much  astonished,  "  and  what 
is  there  to  explain  ?  " 

"  You  have  not  met  M.  Bordier,  then,"  she  said,  falling  back. 

"  No,"  I  replied.  "  I  left  the  country  suddenly  yesterday,  and 
an  accident  happened  to  the  train.     I  was  detained  all  night." 

"  I  sent  you  a  letter  also ; "  said  Emilia,  "  it  was  posted 
yesterday  morning." 
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"  That  accounts  for  my  not  receiving  it.  It  must  have  arrived 
after  my  departure." 

I  saw  that  she  was  agitated,  and  I  led  her  to  the  sitting-room 
where,  after  exchanging  a  few  words  with  my  mother,  we  were 
left  alone.     Then  I  learnt  what  had  taken  place. 

M.  Bordier,  it  appears,  had  visited  Emilia  every  day  during 
my  absence,  and  had  observed  in  her  signs  of  suppressed  excite- 
ment which  had  caused  him  deep  concern.  At  first  he  made  no 
comment  upon  this  change  in  her,  but  at  length  he  questioned 
her,  and,  receiving  no  satisfaction,  told  her  with  delicate  pointed- 
ness  that  he  deemed  it  to  be  her  duty  to  confide  in  him  if  she 
was  in  any  trouble.  Still  she  evaded  his  inquiries,  and  this  with 
marks  of  such  extreme  distress  that  he  became  more  pressing  in 
his  desire  that  she  should  be  candid  and  straightforward  with  him. 
I  will  give  what  afterwards  transpired  in  Emilia's  own  words. 

"  He  came  the  night  before  last,"  she  said,  "  and  asked  to  speak 
privately  with  me.  I  could  not  refuse  him  ;  it  appeared  to  me  as 
if  my  refusal  to  appease  his  natural  curiosity  had  aroused  sus- 
picions which  might  be  fatal  to  my  daughter's  happiness.  He 
spoke  very  kindly  but  very  firmly.  Considering  the  relations  in 
which  we  stood  to  each  other,  he  had  come,  he  said,  to  a  decision 
which  it  was  right  should  be  communicated  to  me.  Before  doing 
so  he  would  ask  me  a  question  or  two  to  which  he  expected  frank 
answers.  He  asked  me  how  long  I  had  known  your  family.  I 
replied,  about  two  weeks.  Had  I  any  previous  knowledge  of 
them?  I  said,  no.  Through  whom  had  I  become  acquainted 
with  them  ?  I  said,  through  you.  He  then  asked  who  and  what 
you  were ;  I  told  him,  trembling  all  the  time,  because  his  ques- 
tions were  leading  straight  to  the  secret  I  was  concealing  from 
him.  Had  I  any  previous  knowledge  of  you,  he  asked ;  were 
you  related  to  me  in  any  way  ?  I  answered  that  you  were  not 
related  to  me,  and  that  I  had  made  your  acquaintance  only  since 
my  arrival  in  London.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  cause  of 
my  trouble  ?  he  asked.  I  said  yes,  you  were,  and  that  you  were 
endeavouring  to  befriend  me.  He  reflected  a  little  before  he  con- 
tinued, and  when  he  spoke  it  was  in  the  same  kind  and  gentle 
voice,  but  more  firmly  than  before.  *  It  amounts  to  this,*  he 
said,  *  that  you  have  a  secret  which  has  brought  grief  upon  you, 
and  that  you  confide  this  secret  to  a  stranger  and  deny  it  to  me. 
I  draw  from  this  a  reasonable  inference — that  you  have  a  trouble 
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of  a  private  nature  which  you  are  deliberately  concealing  from 
those  who  have  a  right,  if  anyone  has  the  right,  to  share  it  with 
you.  Is  it  a  pecuniary  trouble  ?  *  I  answered  that  it  was  not, 
and  he  said  that  he  regretted  it,  as  then  it  might  be  easily  got 
over.  He  then  referred  to  the  conversation  we  had  in  Geneva 
when  he  came  to  speak  to  me  about  Julian's  attachment  to  my 
dear  child,  and  to  a  remark  he  had  made  that  the  time  would 
arrive  when  it  would  be  necessary  that  he  should  become  ac- 
quainted with  certain  particulars  of  my  past  life.  My  heart 
fainted  within  me  when  he  bluntly  inquired  whether  my  secret 
was  in  any  way  connected  with  my  past  history.  I  could  make 
but  one  reply,  yes.  *  Do  you  not  see,*  he  said,  *  that  you  are 
creating  suspicions  in  my  mind  and  that  I  am  beginning  to  ask 
myself  whether  I  should  be  doing  my  duty  as  a  father  if  I 
allowed  the  engagement  between  our  children  to  continue  ?  Be 
advised,  for  your  own  sake,  for  theirs.  Tell  me  everything; 
accord  to  me  at  least  the  privileges  you  have  accorded  to  a 
stranger.  I  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  just  man,  and  I  know 
that  I  have  none  but  kindly  feelings  towards  you.  There  are 
difficulties,  I  admit,  in  many  human  lives  which  need  the  skill  of 
a  strong  man  to  surmount.  I  place  my  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  my  good  will  at  your  service,  and  if  you  refuse  to  avail  your- 
self of  them  your  conduct  will  inspire  me  with  very  grave  doubts.' 
Thus  driven,  what  could  I  do  ?  I  saw  that  it  would  be  the  wisest 
course  to  confide  implicitly  in  him,  and  I  did  so.  I  laid  bare  the 
story  of  my  life,  from  my  earliest  remembrance  to  the  hour  the 
disclosure  was  made.  The  errand  upon  which  I  came  to  England, 
my  adventures  here,  my  meeting  with  you,  my  interview  with 
Gerald's  brother — nothing  was  concealed  ;  I  even  searched  my 
mind  to  be  sure  that  not  a  detail  was  omitted.  And  then  I  threw 
myself  upon  his  mercy.  I  swore  solemnly  to  the  truth  of  my 
story  and  to  my  belief  that  the  marriage  ceremony  was  genuine. 
*  To  part  from  your  son  now,'  I  said,  '  will  break  my  daughter's 
heart.  In  mercy  to  her,  have  pity ! '  *  From  my  inmost  soul  I 
pity  you,'  he  said.  *  I  believe  your  story ;  I  believe  you  to  be 
honestly  married  ;  but  it  must  be  proved ;  we  must  be  able  to 
hold  up  our  heads  in  the  face  of  the  world.  You  say  there  is  a 
chance  of  the  copy  of  your  marriage  certificate  being  hidden  in 
the  secret  drawer  of  the  writing  desk  you  have  described,  and 
that  a  scheme  is  in  operation  which  holds  out  a  hope  that  the 
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desk  may  be  found.  Julian  loves  your  daughter ;  his  happiness 
is  bound  up  in  her,  and  because  I  am  his  father  and  love  him 
most  sincerely  I  will  do  all  that  lies  in  my  power  to  set  this 
crooked  matter  straight  I  will  go  down  to  your  friend  Mr. 
Agnold  as  your  representative  and  champion.  Give  me  a  letter 
to  him  which  will  confer  upon  me  the  right  to  act  for  you.  There 
are  means  in  my  hands  which  Mr.  Agnold  may  not  possess,  or 
•  would  not  naturally  be  willing  to  employ,  by  which  we  can  attain 
our  object  I  can  go  myself  to  this  Dr.  Peterssen,  and  offer  to 
purchase  the  desk  from  him,  supposing  it  to  be  in  his  possession. 
To  such  a  man  a  large  sum  of  money  would  be  a  temptation  ;  I 
would  not  stop  short  of  five  thousand  pounds  ;  and  this,  with  a 
guarantee  that  he  shall  not  be  molested,  and  time  afforded  him 
to  reach  another  country,  may  be  the  crowning  inducement 
Even  if  he  has  not  the  desk  he  is  pretty  sure  to  have  learnt  the 
name  of  the  place  in  which  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed, 
and  would  be  willing  to  sell  the  information  for  the  sum  I  have 
named.  The  proof  then  would  be  easy.  Write  the  letter  at 
once ;  I  will  start  to  morrow.*  His  words,  his  voice,  gave  me 
hope.  I  wrote  the  letter,  and  yesterday  he  left  London  to  present 
it  to  you." 

This  was  the  story  which  Emilia  narrated  to  me,  and  I  could 
not  blame  her  for  acting  as  she  had  done.  Only  I  was  angry 
with  myself  for  leaving  Bob  ;  had  I  remained  I  should  have  seen 
M.  Bordier,  and  we  might  have  discussed  matters  and  brought 
them  to  a  head.  In  view  of  what  Bob  had  said  of  his  impression 
that  Dr.  Peterssen  was  very  hard  up,  the  temptation  which  M. 
Bordier  was  ready  to  offer  would  be  too  strong  for  him.  Five 
thousand  pounds  was  a  grand  bait,  and  Dr.  Peterssen  would  have 
accepted  it  and  fled  the  country. 

"  You  have  done  right,"  I  said  to  Emilia. 

"  How  thankful  I  am  that  you  approve ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  It 
seemed  to  me  ungrateful  that  I  should  take  a  step  so  important 
without  consulting  you." 

"  You  had  no  choice,"  I  said,  "  and  M.  Bordier  is  a  gentleman. 
Did  his  son  accompany  him  ?  " 

"  Poor  Julian !  I  do  not  know.  I  fear  he  is  scarcely  in  a  fit 
state." 

I  inferred  from  this  that  Julian  Bordier  was  ill,  but  before  I 
had  time  to  make  an  inquiry  my  mother  entered  the  room. 
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"  A  telegram  for  you,"  she  said,  and  handed  it  to  me. 

I  tore  it  'open  and  read  it.  "  I  have  strange  and  important 
news  for  you.     Sophy  is  with  me.     Come  down  at  once.     Bob." 

There  was  an  A  B  C  in  the  house,  and  I  turned  over  the  pages 
feverishly.  I  had  just  twenty-two  minutes  to  catch  a  train,  the 
last  of  the  day,  which  would  enable  me  to  get  to  Bob  at  about* 
eleven  o'clock.  Late  as  it  would  be  I  knew  that  he  would  expect 
me.  I  rapidly  explained  to  Emilia  the  necessity  of  my  immediate 
departure,  and  ran  out  of  the  house.  Fortunately  a  cab  was 
passing.  "  Drive  as  if  Old  Nick  was  at  your  heels,"  I  said  to 
cabby,  jumping  in.  "Treble  fare."  The  driver  cracked  his 
whip,  and  away  we  rattled. 

CHAPTER  L. 

CLEVER  SOPHY. 

Bob  was  waiting  for  me  on  the  platform.  He  was  smoking  a 
cigar,  and  did  not  appear  the  least  flurried.  His  calm  de- 
meanour, being  somewhat  antagonistic  to  the  tone  of  his  tele- 
gram, annoyed  me. 

"Well,  Bob?  "I  said. 

"Well,  old  man  ?  "  said  he.  "  Knew  you  would  come  down  by 
this  train." 

"  Of  course  you  did,"  I  said  irritably.     "  Now  for  your  news." 

"  No  hurry,"  he  said  phlegmatically.  "  Plenty  of  time  before 
us." 

"Don't  trifle,  there's  a  good  fellow.  Have  you  seen  M. 
Bordier?" 

"  I  have  seen  a  gentleman  of  that  name.  Introduced  himself 
to  me.  Showed  me  a  letter  from  your  lady  friend.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  you,  but  he  made  free  with  it  He  had  a  right  to  do 
so  perhaps,  as  it  was  in  an  unsealed  envelope.  Who  is  the 
gentleman  ?     Has  he  anything  to  do  with  this  aflair  ?  " 

"He  is  an  important  person  in  our  inquiry,  Bob,"  I  replied, 
"  and  is  intimately  connected  with  it" 

"  Ah,"  said  Bob,  drily.  "  If  I'd  been  in  your  place  I  should 
have  mentioned  him  earlier.  He  came  like  a  bombshell  upon 
me,  and  vanished,  so  to  speak,  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  Any 
better,  Sophy?" 

Then  for  the  first  time  I  noticed  the  girl.     She  was  crouched 
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up  on  a  bench,  with  her  cloak  over  her  head.  The  words  Bob 
and  I  had  exchanged  were  uttered  at  a  little  distance  from  her, 
and  she  had  not  heard  my  voice.  I  stepped  close  to  her  and  re- 
moved the  cloak  from  her  head. 

«  Sophy,"  I  said,  "  are  you  ill !  " 
•   She  jumped  up  and  took  the  hand  I  held  out  to  her,  but  did 
not  answer.     Her  face  was  very  white,  and  there  was  a  look  of 
fear  in  her  eyes. 

"  Good  God ! "  I  cried,  with  a  pang.  "  Have  they  been  ill- 
treating  her  ?    What's  the  matter  with  you,  Sophy  ?  " 

"  Not  afore  'im,"  she  said.  Her  throat  seemed  to  be  parched, 
her  voice  was  so  choked. 

"  No,  they  have  not  ill-treated  her,"  said  Bob  ;  "  I  can  answer 
for  that     When  she  came  with  the  desk " 

"  YouVe  got  the  desk,"  I  cried.  Notwithstanding  my  anxiety 
for  Sophy  the  news  excited  me,  and  my  attention  was  diverted 
from  her  for  a  moment 

"  Yes,"  said  Bob,  with  a  laugh  in  which  I  detected  a  shade  of 
bitterness,  "weVe  got  the  desk.  For  all  the  good  it's  worth. 
When  she  hopped  into  my  room  with  it  she  was  as  bright  as  a 
cricket  Later  on,  sent  her  to  bed.  Supposed  her  to  be  asleep 
when  she  tumbled  into  the  room  again  with  a  face  like — ^well, 
look  at  it     Thought  she'd  have  a  fit     She'd  had  a  nightmare." 

"  I  'adn't,"  gasped  Sophy. 

"  I'll  take  your  word  for  it,"  said  Bob.  "  Anyway,  she  wouldn't 
open  her  lips  to  me.  Very  mysterious.  She  will  to  you  most 
likely." 

"Yes,  I  will,"  said  Sophy,  still  clingfing  to  me;  she  was 
trembling  all  over. 

"  Thought  as  much,"  said  Bob,  who  evidently  felt  this  lack  of 
confidence  in  him  very  acutely.  "  There  are  things  to  tell.  My 
proposition — if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  one — is  that  we  begin 
at  the  begfinning,  else  we  shall  get  muddled." 

"  It's  the  properest  way,"  said  Sophy. 

"  Thank  you.  Even  this  slight  mark  of  approval  appreciated 
by  yours  truly.  Do  I  gather  that  we  are  friends,  Sophy,  no 
longer  Maria  ?  " 

"  In  course  we  are ;  but  I  ain't  'ad  no  nightmare.  I've  'ad  a 
scare."  She  offered  him  her  hand,  and  it  really  put  life  into  him. 
He  spoke  more  briskly. 
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"  Let  us  get  back  to  the  hotel,"  he  said.  "  Everything  down 
there  in  black  and  white — except  Sophy's  scare — the  reason  for 
which  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear,  if  permitted." 

"  If  he  likes,"  said  Sophy,  "  he  can  tell  yer  everythink  when  he 
'ears  it  'isself  It's  best  it  should  be  led  up  to."  She  addressed 
these  last  words  to  me. 

"  For  which  purpose,"  said  Bob,  "  march." 

I  listened  to  all  this  in  amazement,  but  I  fell  in  with  their 
humour  to  have  Sophy's  scare  properly  led  up  to>  and  we  walked 
to  the  inn  in  comparative  silence. 

"  When  did  you  have  your  last  meal,  Sophy  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Two  o'clock.     Biled  beef  and  cabbage." 

"  You  oaf,"  I  said  good-humouredly  to  Bob,  "  that's  the  reason 
of  her  being  so  white.     She  has  been  ten  hours  without  food." 

Bob  clapped  his  hand  to  his  forehead.  "I  am  an  ass,"  he 
said. 

"  You  ain't,"  said  Sophy  promptly,  "  and  it  ain't  what  made  me 
white.     But  I  shouldn't  turn  my  back  on  a  bit  of  grub." 

"  And  a  bit  of  grub  you  shall  have,"  said  Bob,  "  the  moment 
we  are  in  our  room.  I've  got  the  right  side  of  the  landlady. 
Cold  meat  and  pickles  always  on  tap  for  Bob  Tucker." 

In  the  room  Bob  was  as  good  as  his  word.  A  cold  supper  was 
spread  before  Sophy,  and  a  glass  of  weak  brandy  and  water 
mixed  for  her.  She  ate  with  avidity,  and  while  she  was  thus 
employed  Bob  turned  his  attention  to  me. 

"  My  diary  comes  in  handy  here,"  he  said,  and  he  pushed  the 
book  towards  me.  "  You  will  find  everything  entered.  Saves  a 
world  of  talk." 

I  skimmed  through  the  pages  till  I  reached  yesterday's  date, 
under  which  I  found  my  departure  for  London  duly  recorded, 
the  brief  entry  being : 

"Agnold  restless.  Gone  to  London.  For  no  particular 
reason — but  gone." 

Further  on  the  record  of  the  present  day  : 

"  Six  p.m.  Just  returned  from  Tylney  House.  A  surprising 
number  of  stones  thrown  by  Sophy,  otherwise  Maria.  She 
usually  throws  three  or  four,  never  more  than  five,  including 
pellet  in  white  paper,  denoting  happiness  and  safety.  But  this 
afternoon,  quite  a  shower,  including  four  pellets  in  white  paper. 
Counted  altogether  18.     Does  it  mean  anything?    Wait  till  to- 
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morrow.  Logical  interpretation,  that  things  going  on  more 
satisfactorily  than  ever.  Something  discovered,  perhaps.  A 
thousand  pities  Sophy,  otherwise  Maria,  cannot  read  or  write. 
If  the  latter,  could  obtain  positive  information.  When  this 
particularly  clever  girl  comes  out  she  must  begin  to  learn  im- 
mediately. Talents  must  have  a  fair  chance.  Cruel  they  should 
be  wasted.  See  to  it  Singular,  no  letter  from  Agnold.  But 
did  not  promise  to  write." 

Following  this  was  a  revelation : 

"Sent  telegram  to  Agnold,  advising  him  to  come  down  at 
once.  This  is  putting  cart  before  horse — in  this  instance  allow- 
able.    Begin  now  at  the  beginning  of  exciting  chapter. 

"  At  half-past  seven  was  sitting  alone,  smoking  and  ruminat- 
ing. Door  suddenly  bursts  open,  and  Sophy,  no  longer  Maria, 
rushes  in.  I  cry — ^*What,  Sophy!'  'Yes,*  she  says,  out  of 
breath,  *  it's  me.  I've  got  it ;  I've  got  it  Where's  the  other  ?  * 
(meaning  Agnold).  I  briefly  explain  that  he  has  gone  to 
London,  but  will  return  the  moment  telegraphed  for.  *  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me,'  I  said,  as  excited  as  herself,  'that  you've 
brought  the  desk?*  '  It's  'ere,'  she  says,  and  she  plumps  it  on 
the  table.  Also  a  large  door  key.  She  had  carried  the  desk 
wrapped  in  her  cloak.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  article ;  it 
exactly  answers  description  given  by  Agnold.  Remarkable  girl, 
Sophy. 

"  This  is  her  tale  —and  glad  she  was  to  set  her  tongue  going 
after  the  lock  it  has  had  on  it  for  so  many  days.  At  Tylney 
House  one  day  is  so  like  another  that  a  lengfthy  experience  of  it 
must  be  perfectly  appalling.  Sophy  says  it  is  like  a  long  funeral. 
As  a  friendly  patient  Sophy  became  familiar  with  every  room  in 
the  house  except  one — Dr.  Peterssen's  private  apartment,  which 
he  occupies  when  he  is  in  evidence.  He  is  seldom  in  evidence. 
Absent  six  days  out  of  seven.  As  there  was  no  sign  of  desk  in 
any  other  part  of  the  house  Sophy  decides  that  it  is  in  Peters- 
sen's  room.     If  in  the  house  at  all.     She  was  right 

"  Peterssen  only  been  at  home  two  days  during  Sophy's 
residence  as  friendly  patient.  The  first  time  last  week.  The 
second  time,  this.  In  point  of  fact  this  very  day.  Last  week 
Peterssen  stopped  about  two  hours  in  private  room.  Sophy 
'passed  door,  through  passage,  while  he  was  within.  Couldn't 
get  a  peep.     Consequently  knew  nothing  of  desk.     Peterssen 
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came  out  of  the  room,  locked  door,  went  away.  Most  girls 
would  have  been  discouraged  at  the  prospect  of  such  small 
chance  of  success.  Not  Sophy.  She  had  made  up  her  mind 
that  the  desk  was  there.  There's  nothing  like  moral  conviction. 
To-day  at  one  o'clock  Peterssen  puts  in  an  appearance.  After 
dinner,  Soptiy,  on  her  way  into  the  grounds,  passes  private  room. 
Door  ajar.  She  gets  a  peep.  On  the  table  sees  desk,  cedar- 
wood,  inlaid  with  silver.  Heart  beats.  Time  not  wasted. 
Discovery  made,  but  not  yet  utilised.  Watches  like  a  cat. 
Hears  keeper  say  Peterssen  going  to  stop  all  night.  Heart 
beats  faster.  Now  or  never.  But  how  is  it  to  be  accomplished  ? 
This  explains  meaning  of  such  a  number  of  stones  thrown  over 
wall.  Symbolical,  but  at  the  time  undecipherable  to  present 
writer.     Quite  clear  now. 

"  At  ten  minutes  past  five  by  Sophy's  silver  watch  (her  own 
property  now)  letter  arrives  for  Peterssen.  Delivered  to  him  by 
keeper.  Evidently  unexpected.  Evidently  of  an  exciting 
nature.  He  reads  it,  and  hurries  out  of  house.  What  has  he 
done  with  the  key  of  the  private  room  ?  Sophy  hears  a  bunch 
rattle  in  his  pocket  as  he  rushes  past  her.  Almost  despairs,  but 
not  quite. 

"  Sophy  creeps  into  passage  again.  The  door  is  closed.  She 
tries  to  peep  through  keyhole,  but  it  is  blocked.  By  what  ?  A 
key.  The  key  being  inside.  Peterssen  in  his  haste  must  have 
forgotten  to  lock  door.  It  proves  to  be  so.  Sophy  has  only  to 
put  her  hand  on  handle,  to  turn  it  softly  round,  and  presto !  she 
is  in  the  room.  But  the  desk  is  not  on  table.  Where,  then? 
Under  the  bed.  Before  you  can  say  Jack  Robinson,  Sophy 
seizes  it,  creeps  out  of  room.  But  first,  a  stroke  of  genius.  She 
removes  key  of  door  from  inside  to  outside,  turns  it  in  lock, 
removes  it  from  keyhole,  and  retains  it.  Sublime !  When 
Peterssen  returns  he  will  find  door  locked.  Will  naturally  think 
he  has  locked  it  himself.  Will  feel  in  his  pocket  for  key,  without 
finding  it.  Will  spend  time  in  searching  for  it  All  in  Sophy's 
favour.     Bravo,  little  one  ! 

"  Sophy  reconnoitres.  Keeper  in  grounds.  Presently  enters 
house,  goes  up  to  his  bedroom — for  private  nip,  of  course. 
Coast  clear.  Like  a  shot  Sophy  is  in  the  grounds.  Like  a  shot 
she  is  over  the  wall,  where  there  is  no  broken  glass.  How  she 
did  it  she  does  not  remember.     She  does  not  know.     Neither  do 
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I.  But  it  is  done.  There  she  is,  over  the  wall,  outside  Tylney 
House,  instead  of  inside,  with  the  key  of  the  door  in  her  hand, 
and  the  precious  desk  under  her  arm.  It  takes  my  breath 
away. 

"  Getting  here  to  me  takes  hers  away.  She  makes  mistakes  in 
the  roads,  and  comes  seven  miles  instead  of  four.  But  she  runs 
the  distance,  and  here  she  is,  panting  like  a  steam  engine. 

"  *  Sophy,*  I  say,  '  you  are  a  treasure.' 

"  *  I  done  it  all  right,  didn't  I  ? '  she  says. 

"  *  You  did,  my  girl,  and  you  deserve  a  medal' 

"  I  formally  make  over  the  silver  watch  to  her,  and  promise 
her  a  silver  chain  to  match.  She  is  in  ecstacies,  but  not  quite 
happy  because  Agnold  is  not  here.  I  tell  her  he  will  be  here  to- 
morrow, and  then  I  examine  the  desk.  An  intense  desire  seizes 
me  to  open  it.  Right  or  wrong  I  determine  to  do  so.  PU 
chance  what  Agnold  may  say  when  he  comes  back.  He  should 
have  remained.  What  made  him  go  to  London  ?  He  had  no 
immediate  business  there.     His  immediate  business  was  here. 

"  Not  one  of  my  keys  will  open  the  desk.  But  I  can  pick  a 
lock,  and  I  have  some  delicate  tools  with  me.  For  an  ambitious 
man,  in  the  line  to  which  I  have  devoted  myself,  they  are 
necessary  and  invaluable. 

"  I  set  to  work,  and  very  soon,  without  injuring  the  lock  in  the 
least,  the  desk  is  open.  There  are  papers  in  it,  but  no  copy  of  a 
marriage  certificate.  Agnold  said  it  would  be  most  likely  in  a 
secret  drawer,  but  no  secret  drawer  could  I  discover. 

"  I  was  so  much  engrossed  in  the  examination  I  was  making 
that  I  did  not  hear  the  door  opened.  But  opened  it  was,  and  the 
shadow  of  a  man  fell  upon  me.  Sophy's  eyes  were  closed.  She 
was  tired.     I  looked  up.     A  stranger  stood  before  me. 

CHAPTER  LI. 

SOPHY  MAKES  A  STRANGE  STATEMENT. 

*  My  first  impression  was  that  it  was  Dr.  Peterssen  artfully 
disguised,  who  had  so  unexpectedly  presented  himself.  In  that 
case  I  was  in  a  quandary.  The  desk  had  been  stolen  from  Dr. 
Peterssen's  house,  and  the  clever  little  thief  was  dozing  in  the 
room.  I  was  implicated  in  the  theft,  and  had  forced  the  lock 
with  burglars'  tools.    Without  counting  the  cost  we  had  taken  the 
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law  into  our  own  hands — usurped  its  functions,  so  to  speak. 
Bringing  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Peterssen  to  book  might  prove  an 
awkward  fix  for  us.     However,  I  determined  to  brazen  it  out 

"  The  desk  being  open,  the  wood  of  which  it  was  made  and  the 
silver  with  which  it  was  inlaid  were  not  so  apparent  as  they 
would  have  been  had  it  been  closed.  The  stranger's  ^y^s  did  not 
rest  upon  it,  but  wandered  to  Sophy.  My  gaze  followed  his,  and 
I  was  surprised  to  observe  that  there  was  no  sign  of  recognition 
in  his  face.     But  he  may  be  acting  a  part,  I  thought. 

"  I  soon  discovered  that  all  my  conjectures  were  wrong. 

"  *  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  I  am  addressing  Mr.  Agnold  ?  * 
he  asked.     He  spoke  with  a  foreig^n  accent. 

" '  No,'  I  said,  *  my  name  is  not  Agnold.' 

"*Mr.  Tucker,  then?' 

"  *  You  are  right  there.' 

"'Mr.  Agnold  mentioned  your  name  in  his  letters  to  Mrs. 
Braham,'  said  the  stranger.  *  Both  you  and  Mr.  Agnold  are 
working  in  that  lady's  interests.  It  is  exceedingly  kind  of 
you.* 

"  I  stared  at  him.  This  was  not  the  language  that  Dr.  Peters- 
sen  would  have  u.seJ,  and  my  first  doubts  being  dispelled  I  saw 
that  my  visitor  was  a  gentleman — which  Dr.  Peterssen  is  not. 
But  who  could  he  be  ?  I  thought  it  best  to  hold  my  tongue ;  I 
wished  to  avoid  compromising  myself. 

"  *  I,  also,'  continued  the  stranger, '  am  here  in  Mrs.  Braham's 
interests.  My  business  admits  of  no  delay.  It  is  necessary  that 
I  should  see  Mr.  Agnold  immediately.' 

"  *  He  is  in  London,'  I  said. 

"  This  information  appeared  to  discompose  him  ;  but  only  for 
a  moment 

"  *  You  represent  Mr.  Agnold  ? ' 

"  *  Yes,  I  think  I  may  say  as  much.' 

"  *  Thank  you.  I  have  a  letter  here  addressed  to  him,  but  it  is 
in  an  open  envelope,  and  as  Mr.  Agnold's  representative  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  your  reading  it' 

"  I  read  the  letter,  and  now  in  my  turn  I  must  have  exhibited 
some  sign  of  discomposure.  Without  being  able  to  recall  its 
contents  word  for  word,  I  can  sufficiently  explain  its  nature.  It 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  gentleman  who  presented  it,  M.  Bordier, 
was  empowered  by  the  lady  we  were  working  for  to  join  us,  if  he 
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desired,  or  to  take  the  affair  entirely  in  his  own  hands,  and  assume 
the  direction  of  it. 

"  *  You  are  M.  Bordier,*  I  said. 

"  He  bowed.  *  I  am  M.  Bordier.  The  position  in  which  Mrs. 
Braham  and  I  stand  to  each  other  warrants  my  presence  here. 
It  is  due  to  Mrs.  Braham  that  I  should  say  it  was  at  my  urgent 
request  she  has  given  me  authority  to  act  for  her.  I  am 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  your  proceedings  so  far 
as  they  have  been  disclosed  in  Mr.  Agnold*s  letters.*  Again  his 
eyes  wandered  to  Sophy,  and  he  moved  a  step  or  |two  towards 
her  with  a  look  of  sympathetic  eagerness.  *  Is  that  the  young 
girl  who  was  taken  to  Dr.  Peterssen*s  establishment  as  a  patient  ?  * 

«*Yes,'  I  replied. 

"  *  Her  task,  then,  is  ended.  She  was  in  search  of  a  desk.  She 
is  a  brave  little  girl,  and  shall  be  rewarded.  A  desk  of  cedar- 
wood,  inlaid  with  silver.'  He  turned  suddenly  to  me,  and  ap- 
proached the  table.  *She  has  succeeded,'  he  said,  laying  his 
hand  upon  the  desk  and  raising  the  lid.  *  Yes,  it  is  the  desk. 
How  did  you  open  it  ?     Did  you  have  the  key  ? ' 

"  *  No,*  I  said,  with  a  guilty  glance  at  the  tools  with  which  I 
had  picked  the  lock. 

"  *  Ah,  I  see.  There  is  a  secret  drawer  in  this  desk,  and  you 
have  been  seeking  for  it.  Allow  me.  When  I  was  a  young  man 
I  had  some  knowledge  of  this  kind  of  thing,  and  was  acquainted 
with  the  tricks  employed  by  ingenious  makers  to  construct  a 
receptacle  in  which  important  papers  might  be  safely  concealed. 
This  is  no  common  piece  of  work,  and  the  so-called  drawer  may 
be  merely  a  false  panel,  with  little  space  behind,  but  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  making  use  of  your  tools. 
This  dumb  shape  of  wood,  Mr.  Tucker,  may  be  the  arbiter  of 
the  happiness  of  human  lives,  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  a 
foul  wrong  to  light.'  While  he  spoke  he  was  busy  measuring  the 
thickness  of  the  sides  and  back  and  every  part  of  the  desk, 
putting  down  figures  on  paper  to  prove  whether  any  space  was 
not  accounted  for.  He  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  I  followed 
his  movements  with  curiosity,  learning  something  from  them 
which  may  be  useful  in  the  future.  *  There  is  no  actual  drawer,' 
he  continued ;  *  it  must  be  a  panel.'  He  completely  emptied  the 
desk  of  its  papers,  and  then  began  to  sound  the  bottom  and  the 
sides,  listening  for  signs  of  a  hollow  space.     *  It  is  a  clever  piece 
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of  workmanship,  but  if  there  is  a  panel  I  will  find  it.  I  would 
rather  not  destroy  the  desk,  but  I  will  do  it  before  I  give  up  the 
task,  if  I  do  not  succeed  in  a  legitimate  way.  Ah)  I  have  it ! 
There  is  a  panel.  A  man  might  have  this  desk  in  his  possession 
a  lifetime  and  not  suspect  it.  See,  it  moves  in  a  groove,  and 
there  is  a  paper  behind.' 

"Sure  enough,  M.  Bordier  succeeded  in  sliding  a  panel  in  a 
cunningly  made  groove,  and  in  drawing  forth  a  paper  which  had 
been  carefully  folded  and  flattened  and  inserted  in  its  hiding- 
place.  There  was  an  eager  light  in  his  eyes,  and  his  fingers 
trembled  as  he  unfolded  the  paper  and  read  what  was  written 
thereon.  A  long  sigh  of  satisfaction  escaped  him,  and  he  mur- 
mured : 

"  *  Thank  God  !  Poor  lady,  poor  lady !  But  your  sufferings 
are  ended  now  I  * 

" '  M.  Bordier,'  I  said,  *  will  you  allow  me  to  read  the  docu- 
ment ? ' 

"  He  folded  it  up  again,  preserving  its  original  creases,  and  put 
it  in  his  pocket. 

"  *  Mr.  Tucker,'  he  said,  speaking  with  great  politeness,  but 
this  he  had  done  all  through,  *  the  document  I  have  found  relates 
to  a  private  matter  of  exceeding  delicacy,  and  I  cannot  show  it  to 
you.  It  is,  indeed,  a  family  secret,  and  none  but  those  directly 
interested  have  a  right  to  see  it.  Thanks  for  your  courtesy,  and 
good-night' 

"Before  I  had  time  to  remonstrate  with  him  for  his  high- 
handed proceeding  he  was  gone.  I  was  dumbfoundered.  It  is 
not  often  that  I  find  myself  unable  to  act  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  but  M.  Bordier  had  deprived  me  of  my  self-possession. 
In  a  moment  or  two,  however,  I  recovered  myself,  and  ran  out  of 
the  room  after  my  visitor.  I  saw  no  signs  of  him.  He  had 
vanished.  I  made  my  way  immediately  to  the  telegraph  office, 
and  sent  Agnold  a  telegram — which  brings  me  back  to  the  com- 
mencing words  of  this  entry. 

"  I  returned  to  my  room  in  the  inn.  Sophy  was  still  dozing. 
I  began  to  be  beset  by  doubts.  What  if  the  stranger  who  had 
introduced  himself  to  me  as  M.  Bordier  should  turn  out  not  to  be 
M.  Bordier  after  all  ?  What  if  the  letter  he  gave  me  to  read 
from  Mrs.  Braham  should  be  a  forged  letter  ?  I  am  greatly  to 
blame.     I  deserve  to  have  my  head  punched." 
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By  the  time  I  came  to  the  end  of  this  strange  story  Sophy  had 
finished  her  supper,  and  now  came  nearer  to  us. 

"  Well,  Bob,"  I  said,  "  you  have  made  a  nice  mess  of  it" 

"  Admitted,"  said  Bob.  "  Take  your  share  of  the  blame.  You 
should  not  have  run  away  to  London.  Relieve  my  doubts. 
Was  it,  or  was  it  not,  M.  Bordier  who  came  here  ?  " 

"  It  was  certainly  M.  Bordier,"  I  replied.  "  The  lady  you  call 
Mrs.  Braham  gave  him  such  a  letter  as  you  have  described,  and 
it  is  scarcely  possible  any  other  person  could  have  obtained 
possession  of  it." 

"  That  is  some  satisfaction.  All  the  same,  I  have  behaved  like 
a  fool.  I  ought  not  to  have  allowed  him  to  escape  me.  I  ought 
to  have  laid  violent  hands  on  him,  and  detained  him  till  your 
arrival." 

"  You  would  not  have  succeeded.  Bob.  From  the  opinion  I 
have  formed  of  him  he  would  not  have  submitted,  and  you  would 
have  found  yourself  worsted.  If  the  document  he  has  discovered 
is  what  I  hope  it  is,  he  has  a  better  right  to  it  than  you  or  I. 
And  now,  Sophy,"  I  said,  turning  to  the  girl,  "  what  is  this  scare 
of  yours  which  has  taken  all  the  blood  out  of  your  face  ?  " 

"Stop  a  bit,"  said  Bob.  "It  is  Sophy's  desire  that  things 
should  be  led  up  to.     Let  us  lead  up  to  this." 

Sophy  nodded,  and  I  said,  "  Go  on,  Bob." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  woke  Sophy  up  when  I  got  back  here,  and 
told  her  it  was  best  she  should  go  to  bed.  Her  room  was  ready 
for  her,^'and  she  was  dead  tired.  She  refused,  and  said  she 
would  wait  up  for  you — I  had  told  her  I  had  sent  you  a  telegram 
to  come  down  immediately.  I  would  not  allow  her  to  wait  up, 
but  insisted  upon  her  going  to  bed.  She  gave  in,  and  I  took  her 
to  her  room.  Imagine  my  surprise.  An  hour  before  your 
arrival  she  rushed  into  this  room.  Face  as  white  as  a  sheet 
Fell  down  all  of  a  heap  into  the  comer  there.  I  thought  she 
must  have  had  a  nightmare,  but  I  could  get  nothing  out  of  her. 
She  was  too  frightened  to  be  left  alone,  and  when  I  started  to 
meet  you  at  the  station  she  came  with  me.  Tried  to  pump  her 
on  the  road.  Useless.  Offers  of  bribes  thrown  away.  Not  a 
word  would  she  say  of  the  cause  of  her  fright.  She  promises  to 
be  more  communicative  to  you." 

"  Speak  out,  Sophy,"  I  said.  "  I  have  no  secrets  from  Mr. 
Tucker,  and  he  must  hear  what  you  have  to  tell." 
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"  You'll  never  believe  me,"  said  Sophy,  in  a  low,  fear-stricken 
tone,  "  but  if  it's  the  last  word  I  ever  speak  it's  the  truth,  the  'ole 
truth,  and  nothink  but  the  truth.  I  saw  it  as  plain  as  I  see 
you." 

"  Saw  what  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  The  ghost  of  Mn  Felix !  "  she  replied. 


(7b  bf  contiuurd.) 


Xiabt  Xiterature. 

The  rage  for  writing  novels  instead  of  abating  is  ever  on  the 
increase ;  not  a  month  goes  by  without  bringing  forth  its  batch 
of  fresh  publications,  and  of  these  how  many  are  really  worth 
reading?  The  reviewer  has  a  hard,  weary  time,  and  when  by 
chance  he  comes  upon  something  fresh  and  original  it  is  an  oasis 
in  this  desert  of  rubbish.  Originality  and  freshness,  these  are 
the  two  qualities  most  lacking  in  what  is  termed  the  lighter 
literature  of  the  day ;  one  is  almost  sickened  of  the  trash  to  be 
waded  through,  and  one  wonders  that  there  are  writers  who  can 
take  the  trouble  to  write  such  feeble  nonsense.  But  perhaps  it  is 
only  the  exertion  of  wielding  the  pen  which  is  the  trouble ;  they 
certainly  must  write  without  thinking,  for  if  they  thought,  they 
would  not  write.  A  plot  of  the  weakest  materials,  worked  out  in 
vapid  conversations,  little  or  no  descriptions,  all  written  in  care- 
less, slipshod  English,  that  is  the  usual  order  of  the  so-called 
novel  of  the  day,  or  rather  the  style  which  constitutes  light 
literature.  It  is  light,  nothing  could  be  lighter ;  there  is  nothing 
to  lift  it  out  of  its  dulness ;  there  is  hardly  one  sentence  of  any 
weight  in  the  whole  book.  It  would  be  stupid  to  condemn  novels 
as  unprofitable  and  useless,  for  after  heavy  work  nothing  is  more 
enjoyable  than  to  refresh  oneself  with  a  book  of  some  light 
reading;  but  even  a  book  for  relaxation  should  not  contain 
all  froth,  one  prefers  something  in  it.  There  is  a  mawkish 
sentimentality  in  the  style  of  most  of  these  modern  novels  which 
leaves  an  unpleasant  flavour ;  it  is  almost  disgusting  the  way  in 
which  the  heroes  and  heroines  are  always  rushing  into  each 
other's  arms  and  embracing.  They  all  do  it  on  the  slightest  pro- 
vocation, and  this  is  apparently  the  only  way  to  treat  a  modern 
love  scene.  Life  is  represented  in  sijch  utterly  false  colours,  and 
many  young  people,  who  at  first  devour  everything  in  the  shape 
of  a  book,  imbibe  notions  and  ideas  of  which  they  had  better  be 
left  ignorant.  Some  people  seem  incredulous  that  girls  (I  put 
girls  because  boys  as  a  rule  do  not  care  for  this  class  of  book) 
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are  aflfected  in  any  way  by  what  they  read,  but  they  are ;  of 
course  it  is  with  only  the  very  young,  who  are  not  yet  able 
to  form  a  fair  judgment  between  reality  and  artificiality.  They 
conceive  the  wonderful  impression  that  all  they  read  is  true  to 
life,  and  so  build  ideas  which  will  only  too  soon  be  knocked 
down  when  once  they  have  rubbed  shoulders  with  some  of  the 
realities  of  life. 

Realism  is  now  so  much  the  aim  and  object  of  many  writers 
that  things  are  written  about  which  require  most  careful  hand- 
ling. Between  the  great  writers  of  realistic  fiction  and  their 
feeble  imitators  lies  a  vast  difference ;  the  former  dish  up  their 
unpleasant  stories  and  descriptions  in  a  clever,  original  manner, 
while  the  latter  only  give  us  a  rechauffe  which  is  unpalatable ; 
the  first  is  equally  bad  in  its  tendency,  but  the  other  has  no  re- 
deeming feature  whatever. 

George  Eliot  was  very  hard  on  women  who  wrote  trashy 
novels  ;  and  curiously  enough  women  are  the  greatest  offenders 
in  this  line.  Apparently  many  of  them  imagine  that  to  be  an 
author  requires  little  or  nothing  more  than  a  pot  of  ink,  a  quill 
pen  and  a  few  quires  of  paper ;  these  are  the  necessaries,  but 
not  quite  the  qualifications  for  a  writer.  Naturally  those  who 
intend  making  literature  their  profession  in  life  must  have  a 
beginning,  however  small ;  but  let  them  write  as  much  as  they 
like,  only  keep  their  writings  from  the  public  till  they  have  some- 
thing worth  reading.  They  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  see  their 
name  in  print  that  they  send  forth  their  crude  efforts  before  their 
ideas  are  half  fledged,  and  then  are  surprised  or  feel  it  very  hard 
when  the  reviewer  labels  them  rubbish. 

This  may  read  as  an  invective  against  light  literature.  Not 
at  all ;  it  is  directed  more  against  those  who  make  it  the  weak, 
feeble  thing  it  becomes  in  their  hands.  Light  literature  is  very 
paying  just  now,  and  in  consequence  to  write  these  pot-boilers, 
authors  do  not  trouble  to  put  much  work  in  them.  Never  were 
books  so  cheap  as  they  are  now ;  reading  is  available  to  all 
classes,  and  it  is  this  v^y  cheapness  which  is  working  the  mischief. 
The  public  taste  is  so  vitiated  by  the  "  shilling  shocker,"  that 
they  find  it  difficult  to  turn  to  anything  more  elevated.  The 
whole  spirit  of  fiction  wants  freshening  and  made  more  healthy. 
If  only  those  who  cannot  originate  would  take  good  models  for 
their  beginning,  then,  perhaps,  we  should  have  better  works,  for  if 
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not  positively  original,  yet  they  would  be  cast  on  worthier  lines. 
The  pen  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  mediums  of  the  time,  and 
when  thus  misused  in  pandering  to  the  popular  demoralized 
taste  it  works  more  harm  then  we  wot  of.  There  is  no  time  in 
this  busy,  work-a-day  world  to  dream  dreams,  but  our  books  are 
indeed  our  friends,  as  Wordsworth  says  : 

"  Dreams,  books,  are  each  a  world  ;  and  books  we  know 
Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good  ; 
Round  these  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow." 


3n  Sunn^  aifieda. 

She  came  at  noon  with  fragrant  flowers  to  sell, 

All  day  she  sat  beside  the  sparkling  well — 

I  vainly  strove  to  catch  'neath  lashes  shy 

One  glance  which  told  she  felt  my  presence  nigh. 

Why  droop  thy  head,  Beloved,  why  conceal 

The  love  thou  know*st  thy  throbbing  heart  to  feel  ? 

Would  thy  Duenna's  ever-watchful  eye 

Mark  one  bright  look  or  heed  one  tender  sigh  ? 

But  later,  when  the  twilight's  soft  veil  fell, 

And  Night's  approach  her  herald  shadows  tell. 

Ah,  then,  my  love,  we  met  where  none  might  spy. 

Nor  hear  my  pleading,  and  thy  low  reply. 

What  need  have  I  that  moon  or  stars  should  shine 

When  thy  dark  glittering  orbs  are  raised  to  mine  ! 

What  music  sweet  to  me  in  earth  or  sky 

As  thy  soft  murmur,  "  Thine,  dear  Love,  am  1 1 " 

A.  LOWNDES. 


flDaeter  of  hie  ]fate. 

By  E.  HEDDLE. 
"  For  man  is  man  and  master  of  his  fate." 

"  It  has  certainly  been  marrying  in  haste  I " 

"  They  are  both  young,"  the  vicar  answered,  watching  his  wife 
untie  her  packet  of  wedding  cake,  half  absently.  "They  will 
have  time  to  grow  into  each  other's  ways,  my  dear,  if  there  is  a 
little  jarring  at  first." 

"  H*m ! "  Mrs.  Lonsdale's  expression  spoke  volumes,  and  then 
she  spread  the  white  paper  out  absently  and  ate  a  crumb  or  two 
of  Gunter's  latest  production  in  the  Indigestible.  "  Ethel's  is  the 
finer  character  of  the  two,  and  she  is  stronger  mentally.  That  is 
not  as  things  should  be.  A  woman  should  be  able  to  look  up  to 
her  husband  in  every  respect,  if  the  marriage  is  to  be  happy." 

"  My  dear,  that  is  heresy  1  The  Shrieking  Sisterhood  should 
hear  you.  Miss  Dayley  should  hear  you !  *  This  is  where  we 
shall  consign  ^^«  one  day,*  she  said  to  me  when  we  went  to  the 
Ladies'  Gallery  on  Friday,  *  and  we  shall  be  below.'  I  told  her 
the  thought  gave  me  nothing  but  pleasure." 

"  But  about  Ethel  ?  They  were  so  perfectly  happy  that  some- 
thing frightened  me.  That  is  pessimistic,  I  know,  only  one  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  such  love  and  happiness  ever  knowing  decay. 
What  will  she  do  when  the  glamour  wears  off?  And  I  hope  he 
has  not  inherited  his  father's  weakness.  Bert  is  a  kindly,  good- 
tempered  fellow,  but  Ethel  has  put  him  on  a  pedestal^ " 

"  My  dear,  she  will  love  him  all  the  same,  even  when  he  comes 
down.  It  is  women's  way,  Heaven  bless  them !  Come,  give  me 
a  piece  of  the  sugar." 

The  above  dialogue,  spoken  on  Ethel  Cameigie's  wedding- 
day,  may  form  the  prologue  to  the  story  which  really  began 
when  Hubert  Mandeville  brought  home  his  beautiful  wife  to  the 
town  house  which  had  been  newly  furnished  in  Maple's  latest 
style  for  her  reception.  The  course  of  true  love  had,  for  once, 
run  so  smoothly  that  it  seemed  a  direct  contradiction  to  all 
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poetical  and  romantic  precedent,  and  when  Ethel  passed  over 
her  husband's  threshold  it  might  have  been  thought,  humanly 
speaking,  that  she  was  as  likely  to  "  live  happy  ever  after "  as 
were  the  fairy  heroines  of  old,  satisfactorily  married  to  the  Prince 
after  two  chapters  of  hairbreadth  adventure.  Hubert  was  rich, 
he  was  good  tempered,  he  was  handsome  and  healthy,  and  he 
had  the  good  spirits  which  naturally  go  with  these  blessings,  and 
he  had  married  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  county  and  the  only  love 
of  his  life.  There  had  not  been  a  word  to  say,  nor  an  objection 
to  be  found,  when,  after  only  a  week's  brief  wooing  in  one  glorious 
August,  he  went  to  Ethel's  guardian  and  asked  leave  to  wed  her. 
"  Too  short  a  time — they  did  not  know  each  other !  "  Who 
needed  any  time  to  love  Ethel  ?  Not  know  each  other  ?  They 
had  known  each  other  on  the  very  first  day  they  met.  They  felt 
they  had  been  kindred  souls,  in  some  mysterious  way,  all  their 
lives !  And  this  impatient  lover  wanted  to  be  married  in  Octo- 
ber, and  after  all  carried  his  point. 

Ethel  sometimes  trembled  at  the  thought  of  her  own  happiness, 
even  as  the  vicar's  wife  had  done.  She  loved  her  husband  with 
the  adoring  fondness  of  a  romantic  and  finely-strung  disposition, 
and  more,  with  the  intense  devotion  of  which  only  natures  such 
as  hers  are  capable.  To  her  he  was  everything,  and  she  gifted 
him  with  fine  and  noble  attributes  of  which  honest,  cheerful  Bert 
was  utterly  ignorant. 

And  so  two  years,  cloudless  in  their  happiness,  passed,  and  the 
third  began.  Had  the  glamour  worn  off  the  pretty  love  story 
for  either  husband  or  wife  ?  We  are  told  that  love  is  of  man's 
life  a  thing  apart,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  to  Hubert  first 
came  a  little  toning  down  of  the  lofty  strain,  that  though  he  loved 
his  pretty  wife  dearly  still,  he  was  scarcely  now  the  devoted  lover 
of  two  years  ago.  Golf  had  its  attractions  still,  a  fresher  delight 
after  his  divided  attention.  It  was  the  same  with  his  fishing  and 
shooting,  and  his  work  at  the  Home  Farm  about  three  miles  from 
the  town.  And  just  about  this  time  he  took  to  following  the 
hounds,  and  was  growing  altogether  into  the  country  gentle- 
man and  the  thoroughly  contented,  commonplace  married  man. 
Ethel  was  too  sensible  to  fret  over  the  change ;  her  only  regret 
was  that  now  he  had  never  time  to  read  the  new  books  and 
reviews,  or  take  her  up  to  town  in  the  season  ;  indeed,  the  new 
books  and  reviews  had  always  been  rather  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to 
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Hubert,  and  only  Ethel's  presence,  while  he  got  through  them, 
and  her  bright  eager  interest,  had  made  them  tolerable  at  all. 
Now  he  let  all  literature,  except  the  Sporting  News  and  the 
Farmers  Gazette^  drift  into  the  desert  of  what  he  would  do 
when  he  had  time,  and  he  declared  now  that  Ethel  must  do 
the  intellectuality  for  them  both.  He  was  not,  and  never  would 
be,  a  clever  fellow,  she  knew  that ! 

She  looked  at  him  a  little  wistfully  as  he  spoke,  and  perhaps 
was  rather  silent  during  that  evening,  but  she  made  no  murmur, 
and  took  just  as  much  interest  in  his  pursuits  as  ever.  It  was 
some  time  after  this  that  he  came  home  one  night  and  told  her 
that  O'Connel  had  asked  him  to  a  bachelor  dinner — it  was  to  be 
no  end  of  good  fun.  She  remembered  O'Mally  ?  O'Mally  was 
to  be  there,  and  some  other  Irishmen,  over  for  the  great  golf 
medal  day,  on  the  3rd. 

"  And  no  ladies  ?  "  Ethel  queried  disappointedly.  "  Why,  isn't 
it  very  stupid,  Bert  ?  I  know  I  should  hate  a  dinner  party  with- 
out men." 

"  Oh,  that's  a  different  thing,  my  dear,"  he  said,  with  rather  a 
lord  of  creation  air.  "  Men's  dinner  parties  are  always  splendid. 
We  can  let  ourselves  go,  without  the  presence  of  *  woman,  lovely 
woman,'  just  for  a  variety,  you  know." 

The  words   hardly   sounded   like  him.     Ethel  thought  they 

sounded  more  like  O'Connel,  and  she  did  not  care  for  O'Connel. 

Perhaps  rather  unwisely  she  told  him  so  then,  and  Bert  frowned. 

"  Ethel,  I  thought  you  were  above  prejudice !  " 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  prejudice,"  she  said  slowly ;  "  I  think  it  is 

instinct" 

"  Oh,  yes,  trust  a  woman  to  make  that  excuse.  Everything  is 
instinct  with  her.  She  jumps  at  a  conclusion  at  which  we  take 
days  to  arrive,  and  then  turns  round  calmly  with  her  instinct 
theory.      Humbug,  I  say ! " 

"  Very  well,  I  shall  give  up  the  instinct,"  she  said,  and  rubbed 
her  soft  face  against  his  tweed  sleeve  caressingly.  "  After  all, 
you  big  strong  man — you  could  crush  me,  couldn't  you,  Bert, 
with  your  finger  ? — you  ought  to  know  better  than  a  little  bit  of 
a  woman  ?  " 

He  certainly  thought  he  should,  on  this  point,  so  did  not  negative 
her  words,  and  he  did  not  perceive  any  pain  in  the  loving  look  of 
the  earnest,  dark  blue  eyes. 
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On  the  night  of  O'Conners  dinner-party  Ethel  was  tired  after 
a  long  ride,  and  she  went  to  bed  early.  She  slept  so  soundly 
that  she  did  not  hear  her  husband  come  in,  and  next  day  he  told 
her  he  had  not  disturbed  her,  it  was  so  late,  but  had  gone  to  the 
blue  room,  where,  by-the-bye,  he  slept  heavily  till  lunch  time.  It 
was  after  that  night  that  things  grew  different  by  slow  degrees.  Bert 
seemed  rather  irritable  about  trifles,  he  was  impatient  of  question- 
ing, and  Ethel  wondered  sometimes  if  he  was  well ;  his  fresh  ruddy 
colour  was  not  so  bright,  and  his  spirits  were  variable.  He  was  a 
great  deal  with  O'Connel,  too  ;  sometimes  they  would  go  off  for 
days,  and  then  if  she  remonstrated,  or  teazed  him  half  laughingly, 
saying  he  was  deserting  her,  he  would  quote  O'Connel's  words 
about  "  petticoat  government,*'  leaving  Ethel  with  a  half-puzzled, 
half-pained  look  in  her  happy  face.  And  then  one  night  the 
answer  to  her  puzzle  over  the  change  in  her  husband  came  to  her, 
with  the  shock  of  a  horrible  revelation. 

He  had  been  dining  with  O'Connel  as  usual,  and  Ethel,  finding 
he  had  left  his  latch-key,  told  the  butler  she  would  wait  up  for 
Mr.  Mandeville  ;  she  was  not  sleepy,  and  she  had  a  good  novel — 
the  servants  might  all  go  to  bed.  He  bowed  with  the  impertur- 
bability of  a  good  servant,  and  she  was  left  alone  in  the  bright 
little  study  which  faced  the  street,  a  cheerful  fire  burning,  and  a 
little  spirit  lamp  hissing  near  the  supper  tray.  Ethel  looked 
round  the  cosy  room,  hung  with  guns  and  fishing  tackle,  and 
the  family  portraits  of  some  fine  pigeons,  and  wondered  she  had 
not  thought  of  sitting  up  for  him  before — it  must  be  dull  coming 
in  to  find  the  house  wrapped  in  silence,  and  he  never  cared  to 
eat  alone.  She  leant  back  her  golden  head  in  the  low  chair, 
and  let  the  novel  fall  in  her  lap.  In  a  little  he  would  be 
sitting  opposite  her,  his  handsome  length  and  breadth  of  limb 
stretched  out  in  the  Russian  leather  arm-chair.  He  looked  so 
handsome  in  his  evening  dress,  her  big,  good-looking  husband  ! 
And  then,  lulled  by  the  warmth,  she  fell  asleep,  and  was  roused 
by  slow,  dragging  footsteps  coming  up  the  stone  stairs  leading  to 
the  door.  That  could  not  be  Bert,  his  tread  rang  brisk  and 
sure  ;  but  who  could  it  be  at  that  hour  ?  She  heard  two  o'clock 
strike  from  the  little  jewelled  clock,  as  she  rose  hastily  and  lodked 
out  through  the  Venetians.  Why,  yes,  it  was  Bert,  and  he  was 
fumbling  in  his  pocket,  his  face  bent.  Was  he  ill  ?  In  a  moment 
she  had  slipped  out  and  had  opened  the  door,  a  radiant  vision  in 
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her  soft  cashmere  dressing-gown,  trimmed  with  white  fur,  with 
her  fair  hair  hanging  down  in  two  Marguerite  plaits. 

"  You  did  not  expect "  she  began,  and  then  stopped,  for  he 

did  not  seem  to  hear  or  see  her. 

"  Shut  the  door,  John,"  he  said  thickly — "  shut  it,  you  fool ! " 
and  then,  still  with  that  slow  and  halting  step,  he  passed  on  and 
entered  the  study.  Ethel  followed,  a  deathly  chill  passing  over 
her,  as  if  the  November  night  air  had  caught  her  in  its  embrace, 
and  she  entered  the  bright  room  and  stood  waiting  at  the  door, 
watching  him.  Was  that  her  husband?  That  man?  Her 
husband  was  tall  and  straight,  and  looked  you  full  in  the  face 
from  a  pair  of  blue,  laughing  eyes ;  he  held  himself  peculiarly 
erect — ^he  walked  as  Saul  might  have  walked,  knowing  himself, 
that  proud  head  and  shoulders,  over  all  other  men  !  And — ^who 
was  this  ?  His  evening  coat  tumbled  and  soiled — there  was  mud 
upon  it — his  hair  tossed  and  untidy,  his  eyes  vacant  and  blood- 
shot— who  stood  irresolutely  by  the  table,  his  hand  resting  upon 
a  decanter,  and  it  was  a  hand  that  shook  like  an  old  man's. 

"Bert!" 

The  word  came  like  a  whisper,  and  he  turned  and  faced  her 
with  a  start,  and  then  they^tood  looking  at  each  other, — Ethel, 
who  had  sworn  to  love  and  honour  this  man,  who  had  degraded 
his  proud  manhood  to  this  likelihood — he,  stupidly  and  crossly. 

"Well?"  he  said.  "What  are  you  doing?  Why  are  you 
spying  upon  me  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer  at  once.  The  colour  had  left  her  face ;  it 
was  like  a  mask,  with  its  widely  opened,  horrified  eyes,  and  its 
look  of  realization  of  what  life  might  bring.  And  then  his  tone 
and  look  changed,  and  he  approached  and  would  have  touched 
her. 

"You  are  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  town,  Ethel,"  he  said,  his  voice 
choked  and  unlike  itself.  "  Come  here  and  kiss  me,  my  bonnie 
little  wife  !  Don't  you  know  your  husband,  Ethel,  that  you  look 
like  that?" 

"No,  no — not  like  this !  "  she  said  with  an  irrepressible  shudder. 
"  Oh,  my  God,  I  don't  know  him  like  this ! "  and  then  she  wrenched 
hers^  from  his  hold,  and  stood  waiting  there  for  him,  till  he 
came  and  leant  on  her  shoulder,  and  they  went  slowly  upstairs 
thus.  At  the  blue  room  he  paused,  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
she  was  there  already,  and  went  in,  reeling  suddenly.     She  saw 
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him  fall  on  the  bed,  and  she  threw  a  quilt  over  him  softly,  and 
then  she  slipped  out  like  a  wraith,  with  her  face  frozen  to  stone. 


CHAPTER   II. 

Next  day  these  two  met  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Hubert 
kissed  her  awkwardly,  only  dimly  recollecting  she  had  seen  him 
last  night,  and  Ethel,  whose  heart  was  wrung  that  he  should 
look  at  her  with  those  shamed  eyes,  did  not  look  back  at  him  at 
all.  After  that  day  a  gulf  was  there  between  him — perhaps  she 
did  not  try  to  cross  it ;  perhaps  it  was  of  her  making.  She  shrunk 
from  him,  if  not  openly  yet  really.  She  watched  him  with  a 
hidden  terror  and  a  hidden  knowledge  ;  before  the  world  and  the 
servants  she  was  the  same,  and  yet  Bert  knew  that  something  had 
died  out  of  his  wife's  eyes,  and  that  daily  they  took  more  sepa- 
rate paths ;  daily  she  looked  at  him  across  a  wider  gulf.  They 
were  one  no  more. 

"  My  wife  has  lost  her  fancy  for  me,"  he  said  once,  half  laugh- 
ingly, and  yet  bitterly  to  O'Connel.  "  She  made  a  hero  of  me, 
you  know — she's  that  sort — and  there's  not  much  of  the  heroic 
about  me.  Eh,  O'Connel?  And  less  since  we  met,  eh,  old 
chappie  ?  " 

O'Connel  laughed  his  great  laugh,  and  told  Bert  not  to  be 
Sampson  and  let  Delilah  shear  his  locks,  and  then  they  went  on 
making  plans  for  their  trip  to  Ayrshire  for  the  great  golf  com- 
petition. Ethel  never  made  any  objection  to  his  leaving  her  now. 
She  had  spoken  to  him  of  that  first  night,  her  face  crimson  and 
shamed,  her  voice  choked  ;  and  he  had  roughly  promised  it 
should  not  occur  again.  And  yet  every  week  now  she  was 
obliged  to  wait  up  and  let  him  in.  John  must  not  see  any  more. 
She  was  the  wife,  the  wife  of  this  strange  man,  who  was  not  the 
Bert  she  had  loved  and  married. 

When  he  came  back  from  Ayr  he  thought  her  pale  and  thin, 
and  for  a  few  days  he  was  his  old  self  in  his  anxious  assiduity  that 
she  should  go  away  for  change.  She  answered  him,  still  with 
these  altered,  averted  eyes,  emptied  for  ever,  he  thought,  of  the 
old  look,  and  so  he  went  his  own  way.  Every  month  that  way 
grew  more  terrible,  and  then  the  end  came.  Ethel  had  wondered 
if  life  went  on  like  this  for  ever. 

She  was  waiting  for  him  as  usual  one  night,  waiting  restlessly 
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and  feverishly.  People  were  beginning  to  look  at  her  strangely, 
she  thought,  to  pity  her,  and  to  her  proud  spirit  it  was  torture  to  be 
pitied.  And  the  vicar's  wife  had  asked  after  her  husband,  coldly 
and  distantly,  not  with  the  hearty  liking  of  old  times.  Did  they 
despise  her  husband,  these  people — despise  Bert?  Did  she 
despise  him  ? 

And  as  she  thought,  she  hid  her  eyes  in  her  hand,  with  a  little 
low  cry  of  horror,  and  then  to  divert  her  mind  from  this  thing 
went  up  to  the  table  and  began  to  turn  over  her  husband's  African 
curios ;  he  had  forgotten  to  put  them  away  after  an  exhibition 
that  day  to  a  friend.  Elephants'  tusks  and  woven  grass  mats, 
oddly  shaped  knives,  one  gleaming  brightly  and  lying  uncovered 
from  its  sheath.  He  had  been  rubbing  it  up  that  very  day,  say- 
ing he  would  hang  it  up.  And  then  she  heard  the  old  shambling 
step,  and  he  knocked  loudly  and  angrily  upon  the  door.  She  let 
him  in  rapidly.  He  was  different  to-night ;  his  face  was  flushed 
and  his  eyes  angry  ;  something  in  their  brute  fury  went  through 
his  wife  with  a  little  thrill  that  was  not  fear,  and  yet  which 
blanched  ber  face.     And  then  she  shut  the  door. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  and  call  upon  Mrs.  O'Connel  ?  "  he  began 
suddenly  and  rudely.  "  They  were  talking  about  it  to-night,  and 
she  said  you  cut  her  to-day  in  the  street.  How  dare  you  cut 
my  friends  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  see  her,  Bert." 

"  I  don't  believe  you,"  he  cried ;  "  you  do  it  to  spite  me !  I 
hate  you,  with  your  white  face  and  your  skirts  drawn  aside  from 
me — you  Pharisee  !  You  thank  God  you  are  not  as  I  am — you 
know  you  do !  and  you  drive  me  on  to  hell  with  your  shudder 
when  I  touch  you,  and  your  cold  eyes !  You  are  to  go  and  call 
on  Mrs.  O'Connel  to-morrow,  do  you  hear  ?  " 

"  I  cannot,"  she  said  slowly ;  "  you  will  not  ask  me  to-morrow. 
You  agreed  I  need  not  go.  Bert,  do  not  say  I  shrink  from  you. 
We  are  man  and  wife,  dear,  for  better  or  worse !  Oh,  Bert,  love 
me  again,  and  be  yourself — your  old  loving  self  !  Oh,  Bert, 
make  me  love  you  again — my  heart  is  breaking !  " 

She  clung  to  him  suddenly,  putting  one  satin-smooth  arm  round 
his  neck,  but  he  flung  her  rudely  and  roughly  away,  with  the 
first  oath  he  had  ever  given  her.     "  Will  you  go  ?  " 

"  No— I  cannot ! " 

And  then  in  one  flash  the  world  seemed  to  reel,  and  she  saw 
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him  passionately  seize  the  gleaming  blade — saw  him  advance  with 
murderous  fury,  and  stood  as  if  struck  to  stone.  Her  brain  swam ; 
her  strength  gave  way.  And  then  a  sharp  terrible  thrust,  a 
great  pain,  something  wet  staining  the  soft  fur  on  her  gown. 
.  .  .  She  was  lying  on  the  floor,  and  with  a  wild  and  horrified 
cry  he  was  bending  over  her,  as  if  the  sight  had  cleared  his 
vision. 
."  What  have  I  done,  Ethel?  My  God— what  did  I  do? " 
He  was  wiping  the  film  from  his  eyes,  but  a  grey  mist  came 
over  hers  and  she  knew  no  more.  Her  face  lay  white  and 
peaceful  at  her  husband's  feet,  and  her  blood  was  staining  his 
hands.  He  had  killed  her — he  had  killed  Ethel — his  darling,  his 
beautiful  wife  !  Was  he  mad — or  had  he  awakened  from  a  dream 
of  madness — too  late  ?   Too  late  for  ever ! 


AND   LAST. 

Ethel  was  lying,  weak  and  wan,  on  her  pillows  many  weeks 
later,  when  a  little  note  was  brought  her  and  she  read  it  through 
hastily ;  it  was  from  her  husband.  Since  that  night,  she  had  not 
seen  him. 

"  I  am  not  worthy  to  come  near  you,  and  yet  I  must  come  to 
say  good-bye.  The  arrangements  are  all  made,  and  I  join  Stanley 
to-morrow  in  town.  Your  lawyer,  Mr.  Neil,  will  tell  you  all  I 
have  done ;  I  have  left  you  everything,  except  the  money  I  took 
for  my  outfit,  and  when  I  see  you,  Ethel,  if  you  will  see  me,  I 
shall  promise  not  to  trouble  you  again.  It  is  all  the  atonement 
I  can  make.  Yet  I  feel  I  catCt  say  good-bye  to  England  with- 
out seeing  your  face.  I  want  to  see  it  alive — I  always  think  of 
it  as  lying  there  at  my  feet.  Let  me  come  and  look  at  you  asleep 
— send  me  a  message  for  the  sake  of  the  old  times. — BERT." 

"  For  the  sake  of  the  old  times  ! " 

She  sent  him  a  message,  and  in  the  soft  December  twilight, 
struck  through  by  the  red  light  of  dying  day,  he  came  slowly  into 
the  room,  the  big  strong  man,  and  stood  before  her,  his  head 
bent,  his  lips  working. 
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Ethel  raised  herself  on  her  elbow  and  looked  up  in  his  face 
with  her  loving  radiant  eyes — whstt  miracle  was  this,  that  they 
were  happy  eyes  again?  "Why,  Bert?"  she  said.  "Why, 
Bert!" 

"  Ethel !  can  you  say  good-bye — can  you  let  me  touch  your 
hand?" 

"  No,  I  cannot  say  good-bye,"  she  said  with  a  little  low  laugh. 
"  And  I  am  tired,  Bert ;  kneel  down,  and  put  your  strong  arms 
around  me,  and  let  me  lean  my  head — ah,  so  !  Oh,  Bert,  no  one 
holds  me  like  you.    What  are  you  saying  ?  " 

"  Can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  Oh,  Ethel,  how  small,  how  weak 
you  are — you  are  worn  to  a  shadow !  and  this  little  hand — won't 
you  let  me  kiss  it  good-bye  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  said,  and  the  hand  wound  itself  round  his  neck, 
"  because  we  are  not  going  to  part,  dear — never,  till  death  parts 
us,  and  even  death  cannot  part  love..  But  we  are  going  to 
begin  again — you  and  I — for  I  was  wrong  too.  Oh,  it  was  true 
what  you  said  that  night.  Oh,  God  forgive  me  !  I  did  draw  my 
skirts  away  from  you.     But  never  again  ;  oh,  never  again." 

We  cannot  look  on  the  tears  that  rained  down  her  husband's  face, 
or  hear  the  sobs  that  shook  him  ;  such  grief  and  such  repentance 
angels  only  may  see,  and  seeing,  rejoice.  "  I  was  mad,"  he  whis- 
pered. "  Ethel,  I  did  not  know  what  I  did,  but  I  can  conquer, 
and  I  will !  I  was  worse  than  you  knew.  I  was  far  on  the  down- 
ward path,  and  I  would  have  died  a  drunkard's  death.  But  if 
man  is  master  of  his  fate  I  will  master  mine.  I  have  sworn  it — 
I  will  never  touch  the  accursed  thing  again — so  help  me 
God!" 

She  clung  to  him,  sobbing  through  pure  joy.  "  And  the  old  love 
will  be  the  same,  just  the  same.  Oh,  I  think  it  is  more  precious, 
because  we  nearly  lost  it  for  ever  ! " 

"These  are  the  last  tears  you  will  shed  for  me,"  he  said 
brokenly ;  "  I  will  keep  my  word  and  make  you  happy.  If  I 
can  live  down  the  past— atone  to  you  for  the  past — please  God,  I 
will!" 

And— with  the  help  Ethel's  husband  humbly  sought  and  found 
— he  kept  his  word. 


'And  you  will  trust  me  to  stay?    Oh,  Ethel,  I  don't  deserve 
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it — we  don't  deserve  the  love  you  give  us — ^but  you  will  let  me 
stay?" 

For  answer  she  put  her  weak  arms  round  his  neck  and  held  him 
fast 
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The  day  is  gone,  the  light  has  fled, 

Deep  shadows  trail  across  the  ground. 
Tender  leaves  and  whispering  wind 

Cease  their  sweet  mysterious  sound : 
And  in  this  still  and  lonely  hour 

The  student  sits,  his  head  bent  low. 
Gazing  on  a  faded  flower, 

A  heartsease — mockery  of  woe  1 
Only  a  heartsease — a  dead  flower 
Brings  back  to  him  a  bygone  hour ! 

His  Love  is  dead — his  own  dear  Love, 
The  girl  whose  face  was  passing  fair, 

Whose  eyes  of  soft  and  tender  blue 
Matched  the  heartsease  in  her  hair. 
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But  in  this  hour  of  shadow  land 

He  feels  her  kiss — ^he  cksps  her  hand  ; 

He  murmurs  fond  words  in  her  ear — 

His  heart  cries  gladly,  "  She  is  here !  " 

Only  a  heartsease-^-a  dead  flower 

Has  brought  to  him  this  charmed  hour ! 

Oh,  my  dear  One !     My  own  dear  Love  ! 
Thou's  left  for  me  thy  realms  above ; 
Thou's  left  thy  shining  angel's  crown, 
And  to  thy  Love  on  earth  come  down ! 
He  opens  wide  his  yearning  arms  ; 

He  gazes  wildly  through  the  gloom — 
But  is  she  here  ?     Poor  dreaming  heart, 

Resign  thee  to  thy  lonely  doom ! 
Only  a  heartsease — a  dead  flower 
Is  all  that's  left  him^-of  that  hour ! 


a  Moman'0  1>eart 

By  MRS.  ALEXANDER, 

Author  of  "  The  Wooing  Ct,"  "  By  Woman's  Wit,"  "A  Life  Interest," 
"  A  False  Scent,"  etc,  etc 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

A  BOLD  STROKE. 

LiLL  was  glad  to  return  to  her  life  with  Mrs.  Stepney — ^she  was 
very  faithful  to  her  Bohemian  tastes  and  experiences.  Although 
she  enjoy^  being  with  Lady  de  Walden  she  preferred  living 
where  she  was  not  obliged  to  dress  at  stated  times,  and  to  be,  in 
a  way,  always  en  grande  tenue.  The  dear  delight  of  grubbing 
about  the  studio  in  a  huge  over-all  apron,  dabbed  with  every  tint 
in  her  paint-box,  and  then  casting  off  this  chrysalis  condition  for 
picturesque  evening  attire,  all  in  hot  haste,  when  some  unexpected 
piece  of  gaiety,  some  unlooked-for  entertainment,  offered  itself — 
this  was  the  existence  that  suited  her  Besides,  her  heart  was 
true  to  Mrs.  Stepney  ;  she  felt  she  was  very  essential  to  her 
friend,  whose  steady  undemonstrative  kindness  had  been  so  un- 
failing. Under  her  good  influence  Lill's  heart  and  mind  had 
been  gradually  unfolding,  though  she  was  slow  to  express,  or 
even  understand,  her  own  feelings.  Her  despondent  moods,  when 
she  despaired  of  herself,  her  life,  of  everything,  were  less  frequent 
Her  fits  of  wild  enjoyment,  when  she  would  abandon  herself  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  moment  with  a  completeness  almost  sad  to 
witness,  were  fewer  and  less  exaggerated — her  contempt  for  the 
quiet  work-a-day  respectables,  whom  she  termed,  comprehensirely, 
Bourgeois — not  quite  so  unlimited.  Still  Lill  was  a  difficult  little 
person  *to  guide  in  the  way  she  should  go,  and  this  endeared  her 
to  Mrs.  Stepney,  who  flattered  herself  she  could  manage  Lill. 

A  very  warm  but  quiet  welcome  awaited  the  little  artist,  and 
a  dinner  selected  with  due  regard  to  her  taste  was  carefully  set 
forth  by  Mrs.  Holden. 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  again,"  said  Lill,  helping  herself  to 
some  dry  ginger. 
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"  Are  you,  Lill  ?  "  returned  Mrs.  Stepney  with  a  pleased  smile. 
"  I  am  longing  to  sec  your  work." 

"  There  is  no  use  in  looking  at  the  oils  by  gaslight,  but  I  have 
a  good  many  drawings  in  pencil  and  chalk,  and  I  have  brought 
back  some  ideas.  Do  let  us  send  away  these  things  and  have  a 
look  at  what  I  have  done." 

A  clearance  was  soon  eflfected,  and  then  LilPs  sketch-books 
and  portfolio  were  set  forth,  and  the  friends  were  deep  in  discuss- 
ing technicalities,  while  Lill  es^erly  described  the  people  and 
places  she  had  seen. 

"That  was  our  Weinfrau,"  she  exclaimed,  as  Mrs.  Stepney 
picked  up  the  sketch  of  a  hard-featured,  patient-looking  woman, 
with  a  handkerchief  tied  loosely  over  her  cap  and  a  huge  Korb^ 
or  square  basket,  on  her  back  ;  "  she  used  to  carry  two  immense 
jars  of  wine  on  her  back,  all  the  way  up  to  our  Stage  au  second^ 

"  It  has  a  look  of  Mrs.  Latour ;  she  is  German,  you  know.  By 
the  way,  they  give  a  dance  on  the  2Sth,  and  have  invited  us." 

"  That  is  delightful ! "  cried  Lill.  "  I  do  not  know  when  I 
have  danced — and  of  all " 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  her. 

"Come  in,"  cried  Mrs.  Stepney,  whereupon  Dick  Norris 
entered. 

"  I  thought  you  were  out  of  town  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Stepney. 

"  I  went  for  a  couple  of  days  to  our  chief's  country  place  in 
Siurey,  but  returned  this  morning.  Hearing  Miss  Sandys  had 
returned  I  ventured  to  pay  my  respects  to  you  both." 

A  delicate  colour  overspread  Lill's  cheeks  as  she  rose,  with  a 
roguish  smile,  to  shake  hands  with  him  ;  but  Norris  was  quite 
cool,  though  frank  and  friendly. 

Conversation  flowed  freely,  and  Lill  observed  that  Dick  had 
much  more  to  say,  and  said  it  more  fluently  and  better  than  he 
spoke  formerly.  He  seemed  more  assured,  too,  and  self-confident. 
After  looking  over  the  drawings  and  discussing  them  with  intelli- 
gent interest,  and  occasionally  hearty  admiration,  Norris  asked 
Mrs.  Stepney  if  she  had  seen  Mr.  Dalton  lately. 

"  No,"  she  returned,  "  I  am  not  aware  that  he  is  in  town  ;  we 
do  not  stand  on  much  ceremony  with  each  other." 

"  He  was  in  town  last  week,  and  happening  to  be  in  Regent 
Street  one  afternoon — ^a  rare  event  for  me — I  saw  him  talking  to 
one  of  the  handsomest  women  I  ever  beheld  ;  she  was  in  an  open 
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carriage  at  the  Stereoscopic  Society's  place,  and  they  were  talking 
very  earnestly." 

"  My  future  sister-in-law,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney  laugh- 
ing, ''  If  he  has  made  his  selection  I  shall  not  see  much  more  of 
him.    He  warned  me  of  this." 

"  She  was  a  distinguished-looking  woman,  not  exactly  In  the 
very  first  youth,"  continued  Norris ;  "  perhaps  she  might  be  thirty." 

"  The  better  suited  to  Gus.    Have  you  seen  anything  of  him  ?  " 

"  Only  two  or  three  times  in  the  office.  He  has  done  me  a 
very  good  turn  with  our  worthy  principals.  Indeed,  I  think  it  is 
due  to  him  that  I  am,  I  understand,  to  have  the  offer  of  a  very 
good  appointment,  to  represent  the  house  at  Melbourne.  Hitherto 
we  have  only  had  an  establishment  in  Sydney." 

"  And  shall  you  go  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Stepney  quickly. 

"  Why,  yes ;  I  have  nothing  to  keep  me  here.  I  have  certainly 
grown  to  like  London  immensely,  but  I  shall  not  object  to  a  few 
years  in  Australia." 

"  Then  it  must  be  charming  to  make  money,"  remarked  Lill, 
"  and  I  suppose  you  will  make  money  at  Melbourne,  Mr.  Norris  ?  " 

**  I  shall  have  a  good  salary,  and  opportunities  to  make  or  to 
lose  money,  but  I  don't  think  I  shall  risk  much." 

"  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have !  I  should  like  to  gamble  on 
the  Stock  Exchange." 

"  Is  it  not  unusual  to  find  a  yoimg  lady  with  a  taste  for  money* 
making  ?  "  asked  Norris,  with  an  air  of  disapproval 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Lill  indifferently. 

"  I  fancy  the  excitement  of  gambling  is  the  attraction  to  Lill, 
rather  than  the  prospect  of  gain,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney. 

"  I  like  the  money  too,"  murmured  Lill. 

"  Men  ought  to  make  the  money,"  observed  Norris  in  a  lighter 
tone,  "  for  the  women  to  spend." 

"  There  can  be  little  satisfaction  in  spending  what  is  not  your 
own,"  said  Lill  with  a  side  look  and  mischievous  smile.  "  Besides^ 
there  are  not  enough  men  in  the  world  to  earn  sufficient  for  us  all. 
I  heard  that  wonderful  woman.  Miss  Macgillicuddy,  say  there 
were  a  million  more  women  than  men  in  England." 

"  In  the  United  Kingdom,  my  dear,"  corrected  Mrs.  Stepney. 

"  Well,  it  is  all  the  same,"  persisted  Lill ;  "  so  what  are  the 
million  poor  things  to  do  who  can  find  no  man  to  work  for  them  ?  " 

"  I  don't  believe  the  calculation  is  correct,"  said  Norris  sharply. 
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**  And  even  grant  it  is,  kindly,  tender-hearted,  trustful  women  will 
always  find  men  ready  and  willing  to  work  for  them." 

"Do  you  believe  that?"  asked  Lill,  who  had  taken  up  her 
pencil  and  was  drawing  a  Gothic  window  **  out  of  her  head  "  on  a 
scrap  of  paper ;  "  what  wonderfully  nice  people  you  must  have 
lived  amongst ! " 

"Women  are  less  numerous  in  the  colonies,  you  must  re- 
member," put  in  Mrs.  Stepney. 

"  ril  tell  you  what  /  remember,"  said  Lill.  "  An  Irish  girl, 
who  was  at  Jol/s  studio  when  I  went  there  first ;  she  was  clever, 
she  painted  like  a  man,  she  had  pictures  in  the  Salon,  and  took 
such  capital  portraits.  Well,  she  married  ;  such  a  nice-looking 
man,  M.  Dulac,  a  writer  and  a  critic,  who  used  to  say  he  only 
asked  to  save  her  all  trouble  about  money,  and  let  her  devote 
herself  to  her  divine  art.  So  she  married  him,  and  a  year  after 
she  was  not  fit  to  be  seen.  He  never  troubled  to  earn  a  penny, 
and  spent  all  she  made  on  cigarettes  and  absinthe !  " 

"  But  then  he  was  a  Frenchman,"  urged  Norris. 

"  Then,  Mrs.  Stepney,  you  recollect  Mary  MarkofTski,  the 
Russian,  who  did  such  exquisite  flower  pieces ;  she  was  a 
musician,  too,  and  played  at  parties  ;  she  married  an  English- 
man. He  was  a  better  sort  of  commis  voyageur^  and  she  was  to 
be  lapped  in  luxury.  Well,  he  went  on  the  turf,  and  spent  all  her 
money ;  but  she  had  the  spirit  to  leave  him.  And  there  were 
plenty  of  other  cases." 

"  But  these  are  extraordinary,  frightful  instances,"  said  Norris, 
a  good  deal  surprised.  "  It  seems  to  me  that,  for  so  young  a 
lady,  you  have  seen  a  great  deal." 

"  I  am  neither  a  doll  nor  a  baby,  and  I  can't  help  seeing  what 
is  to  be  seen.  When  girls  have  no  parents  or  guardians  to  keep 
them  in  warm,  kindly  houses,  or  if  they  have  bad  ones,  who 
don't  take  care  of  them,  their  lives  are  very  hard." 

"That  corroborates  what  I  maintain — women  ought  to  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  men." 

"Yes,  but  what  is  to  become  of  the  unfortunate  million  too 
many  ?  And  I  don't  suppose  that  even  you  would  care  to  take 
care  of  two  women." 

This  was  said  with  such  quaint  defiance,  that  Norris  burst  into 
a  frank,  good-humoured  laugh.  "Then  your  remedy.  Miss 
Sandys,  is " 
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"  For  every  woman  to  carry  her  fortune  in  her  own  head  and 
hands.  Then,  if  she  does  marry  and  her  husband  is  too  tiresome, 
she  can  leave  him  and  work  for  herself,  or — "  pausing,  and  look- 
ing at  the  ivy  with  which  she  was  enriching  a  bit  of  wall  she  had 
added  to  her  window,  and  then  going  on  in  a  lower  tone — "  if  he 
were  ill  and  suffering  she  could  help  him,  and  make  him  '  comfie,' 
you  know."  She  ended  with  a  little  laugh,  and  crushing  up  the 
paper  she  had  been  drawing  on,  threw  it  from  her. 

Dick  Norris  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  then  addressing 
Mrs.  Stepney  said,  "  After  all,  I  think  one  need  not  fear  falling 
into  the  hands  of  such  a  champion  of  woman's  rights." 

"  But  I  am  not  a  champion,"  cried  Lill,  "  I  don't  believe  in 
rights ;  I  only  believe  in  a  general  muddle  1 " 

"  In  that  I  cannot  agree.  May  I  come  and  argue  the  subject 
out  on  Sunday  in  the  studio?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney,  "  but  it  will  take  many  Sundays." 

"  Well,  there  will  be  a  good  many  before  I^  start  for  Mel- 
bourne," and  Norris  rose  to  say  good-night.  Then  he  managed 
to  drop  his  hat,  and  laughed  at  his  own  awkwardness. 

Mrs.  Stepney,  whose  instincts  were  wonderfully  tidy  consider- 
ing she  was  an  artist,  put  the  chairs  straight  and  looked  about 
for  the  piece  of  paper  Lill  had  thrown  away,  but  it  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  She  did  not,  however,  mention  this  to  Lill,  who  was 
busy  placing  her  drawings  in  the  portfolio. 

"  If  my  picture  of  Mr.  Ferrars  gets  into  the  Academy  Exhibi- 
tion, it  ought  to  do  me  a  lot  of  good.     I  do  want  to  get  on  so 

much.     Now  I  am  very  tired,  I  think  I  shall  go  to  bed." 
«  «  «  «  « 

The  letter,  given  in  a  previous  chapter,  from  Mrs.  Repton  to 
her  aunt,  had  distressed  and  frightened  that  worthy  woman. 
Still  she  stuck  to  her  colours,  and  took  no  notice  of  her  erring 
kinswoman ;  a  month  and  more  had  passed,  and  Mrs.  Repton 
had  made  no  sign.  Aunt  Tony  had  therefore  subsided  into  a 
blissful  state  of  security,  fondly  believing  that  her  objectionable 
niece  had  left  town  and  herself  unmolested. 

It  was  some  little  time  after  LilFs  return,  and  she  was  working 
in  the  studio  with  ardour  from  morn  till  dewy  eve.  Lady  de 
Walden  often  visited  her  there,  and  when  she  wished  to  give 
Gerald  a  treat,  let  him  spend  an  hour  in  Mrs.  Stepney's  good 
care.     On  this  particular  morning,  Mrs.  Stepney  sent  for  Mrs 
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Holden  and  told  her  she  was  going  into  the  City  on  business,  but 
would  return  to  luncheon,  and  begged  her  to  send  a  message  to 
this  effect  to  Miss  Sandys,  who  was  at  the  studio.  Mrs.  Stepney 
had  not  been  gone  many  minutes  when  a  smart  brougham 
stopped  at  the  door,  and  a  grand-looking  lady  in  velvet  and  furs 
alighted,  rang,  and  asked  for  Mrs.  Holden.  The  servant,  deeply 
impressed  by  the  gorgeous  apparition,  ushered  her  into  Mrs. 
Stepney's  sitting-roonu  "  Tell  Mrs.  Holden  I  shall  not  detain  - 
her  long ;  she  will  know  who  I  am." 

This  poor  Aunt  Tony  did  guess  by  intuition. 

"  Where  have  you  put  her  ?  "  she  asked  breathlessly. 

"  In  the  drawing-room,  'm." 

"  Then  take  her  out  of  it,  stupid  I  How  dare  you  show  my 
visitor  into  Mrs.  Stepney's  room  ?  Put  her  in  my  little  downstairs 
parlour."  ' 

"  Very  well,  'm." 

Mrs.  Holden  paused  to  collect  herself.  She  hastily  put  on  a 
fresh  cap  and  took  off  a  much-used  apron. 

Mrs.  Repton  was  standing  by  the  fire,  one  shapely  foot  resting 
on  the  fender,  and  turned  to  meet  her  aunt  with  a  brilliant 
caressing  smile. 

"  Pray  what  brings  you  here  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Holden  as  sternly 
as  she  could. 

"  Are  you  offended  because  I  did  not  come  before  ?  "  returned 
her  visitor,  taking  a  seat  uninvited.  "  Well,  I  really  could  not 
help  it,  though  I  quite  understood  from  your  silence  that  you 
wished  me  to  call.  But  I  had  a  cold  ;  then  we  went  to  Paris, 
and  since  we  came  back  de  Walden  has  had  a  sharp  attack  of 
fever^;  in  short  he  has  given  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Now  he 
is  able  to  get  about  again,  and  we  talk  of  going  out  of  town  the 
day  after  to-morrow.  Of  course,  I  could  not  leave  without  seeing 
yoUy  Tony." 

"  You  are  a  brazen  woman,  Eva  !  You  come  here  to  annoy  me 
and  defy  me.  I  wish  you  would  leave  me  alone.  I  am  too  small 
game  to  be  worth  your  while  to  molest  I  don't  suppose  you 
can  understand  the  grief  and  mortification  it  is  to  me  to  see  you 
flaunting  in  the  grandeur  you  have  paid  such  a  price  for." 

Mrs.  Repton's  face  darkened  for  a  brief  moment. 

"  No,  Tony,"  she  said,  "  I  do  not  come  merely  to  worry  you, 
though  your  indignation  has  its  comic  sides  ;  but  though  I  never 
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pretend  to  sentiment,  you  cannot  understand  that  I  don't  like 
quite  to  let  you  go.  How  have  you  been  going  on  ?  Are  your 
respectable  parties  still  keeping  your  head  above  water?" 

"  Yes,  and  I  thank  God  they  are  all  out  I  don't  want  them 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  you.  Now  please  say  what  you  have  to 
say  and  go.     You  will  not  get  in  here  again." 

To  this  Mrs.  Repton  made  no  reply.  Presently  she  asked, 
**  Have  you  seen  Lady  de  Walden  since  her  unexpected  return  ?  " 

"  No,  she  has  been  ill — ill  from  the  fright  she  had  about  that 
dear  boy  ;  and  God  forgive  you,  Eva,  if  you  had  a  hand  in  it" 

Mrs.  Repton  laughed  a  mocking  laugh.  "If  the  angelic 
woman  had  any  common  sense  she  would  be  setting  about  the 
process  of  securing  her  boy  and  her  freedom  and  a  handsome 
income.     What  fools  there  are  in  the  world !  " 

"  And  what  knaves  !  "  retorted  Mrs.  Holden  pointedly. 

"  No  doubt ;  but  really  fools  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
than  knaves  ;  one  can  never  guess  at  their  plans  or  motives." 

"  No,  I  daresay  you  could  understand  the  others  better." 

"  Really,  Tony,  you  are  growing  witty.  Well,  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  want  a  double  supply  of  patience  before  I  reap  the  reward 
of  this  long  weary  waiting.  I  have  had  such  a  tiresome  winter. 
Of  course,  with  a  view  to  the  future  I  kept  modestly  out  of  the 
way  and  hardly  saw  a  creature."  She  paused  for  a  moment  and 
burst  out  with  almost  fierce  impatience,  "  He  is  a  coward  after 
all,  like  most  men." 

"Who?" 

"  Lord  de  Walden.  I  know  he  wants  to  be  rid  of  his  wife.  1 
know  he  longs  to  do  me  justice  and  make  me  his  before  the 
world,  and  yet  he  hesitates  to  strike  the  one  blow  that  will  stir 
up  that  torpid  martyr.  Lady  de  Walden,  to  seek  divorce  and  her 
own  happiness.  He  will  not  claim  the  boy.  He  might  have 
done  so  four  months  ago,  but  he  still  hesitates  and  puts  me  off 
Then  all  this  worries  him,  and  he  begins  to  drink  more  than  is 
good  for  him,  just  to  keep  his  heart  up.  Ah  !  it  is  awfully  hard 
to  manage  fools." 

"  It  seems  then  that  you  are  bringing  him  down  pretty  low." 

"  No,  I  am  not  It  is  his  own  weakness  and  want  of  courage," 
cried  Mrs.  Repton.  "  And  all  the  time  he  longs  to  see  his  son. 
I  begin  to  think  there  is  a  limit  to  my  endurance,  if  I  could  see 
my  way  out  of  it  all." 
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"  I  rather  think  you  have  pretty  well  burned  your  ships,"  said 
Mrs.  Holden. 

"  Do  you  ?  "  cried  Mrs;  Repton.     "  Time  will  show." 

"  Listen  to  me,  Eva.  If  within  the  next  week  or  two  you  come 
to  me,  and  say,  '  I  have  left  that  unfortunate  man  to  try  by  means 
of  his  son  to  obtain  his  wife's  pardon,'  I'll  do  my  best  to  befriend 
you ;  but  if  you  persist  in  your  present  life,  why  go  out  of  my 
place  and  never  enter  my  doors  again,  or  try  to  enter  them,  for 
you  shan't  get  in." 

Mrs.  Repton  elevated  her  fine  eye-brows  and  laughed.  "  What, 
leave  the  life  I  have  been  accustomed  to,  for  a  few  herbs  and 
water  from  the  neighbouring  spring.  No,  Tony,  my  dear,  I  am 
not  so  utterly  without " 

A  heavy  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  her. 

Mrs.  Holden  prudently  opened  it.     Without  stood  the  servant. 

"  Please,  'm,  is  Mrs.  Stepney  out  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course  she  is." 

"  Well,  'm,  you  was  so  particular  about  the  drawing-room  that 
I  thought  she  was  in  and  so^  I  told  Mrs.  Collins ;  she  has  just 
come  with  Master  de  Walden  and  she  seems  rather  in  a  hurry." 

"I'll  come,  I'll  come,"  said  Mrs.  Holden  ;  then  turning  to  Mrs. 
Repton,  who  had  taken  up  a  newspaper  and  seemed  to  be 
occupied  with  it — 

"Wait  for  me,"  she  said  abruptly,  and  went  as  swiftly  as  her 
plumpness  permitted  upstairs. 

"  I'm  so  sorry,  Mrs.  Collins,  but  Mrs.  Stepney  is  out  and  Miss 
Sandys  went  earlier  than  usual  to  the  studio." 

"Well,  that  is  unfortunate,"  cried  Collins,  "for  I  was  to  ask 
Mrs.  Stepney  if  she  would  be  good  enough  to  take  Master  Gerald 
round  to  the  studio.  I  am  to  meet  my  son,  who  has  just  come 
back  from  sea,  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  I'll  be  barely  in  time 
now.     I  have  the  day  to  spend  with  him." 

"  Well,  don't  let  that  trouble  you,"  said  Mrs.  Holden,  stroking 
the  hand  Gerald  had  given  her.  "  I'll  send  round  my  girl, 
Barbara,  with  him  ;  it's  quite  a  short  step  by  the  passage,  and  she 
is  a  good,  steady  girl.     Miss  Sandys  is  sure  to  be  there." 

"  I'm  sure  I  am  ever  so^  much  obliged,"  said  Collins.  "  You'll 
be  a  good  obedient  boy.  Master  Gerald,"  and  she  hastened  off, 
looking  in  her  handsome  black  silk  dress,  cloth  cloak  and  grey 
satin  bonnet  the  very  type  of  a  high-class  family  servant. 
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"  Now,  Master  de  Walden,  do  you  think  you  could  eat  an 
orange  and  a  sweet  biscuit  ?  " 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Holden,  I  had  some  luncheon  before  I 
came  away,  but,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  will  take  the  orange  to  the 
studio.     Lill  will  let  me  eat  it  there." 

"  To  be  sure  she  will,  and  I  will  put  up  some  for  her  too.     Til 
make  Barbara  carry  them.    Now,  is  there  anything  to  amuse  you 
here  till  she  is  ready,  for  you  must  not  leave  this  room  ?  " 
'  "  There  is  a  book  about  the  Thames,  a  big  book ;  I  haven't 
half  seen  it.     It  is  on  the  lower  shelf.     Yes,  here  it  is." 

"  Bless  him,  he  is  sharp,"  said  Mrs.  Holden  to  herself  as  she 
lifted  the  volume  and  laid  it  on  the  table,  while  Gerald  tugged  at 
a  chair. 

"  Now  mind  you  stay  here  like  a  good  boy." 

"  I  must  get  rid  of  Eva,"  murmured  Mrs.  Holden  as  she  hurried 
to  call  Barbara,  and  unconscious  of  the  loud  tone  in  which  she 
uttered  her  directions.  "  Slip  on  your  cloak  and  bonnet  as  quick 
as  you  can,  my  girl.  I  want  you  to  take  the  young  gentleman  to 
the  studio.  And  where  is  the  small  twine  bag  ?  In  the  left  hand 
cupboard  ?  It  has  no  business  to  be  there."  The  next  moment 
she  pushed  the  parlour  door  open  and  said  with  much  decision, 
"  Come  now,  Eva,  you  must  be  going ;  I  have  a  hundred  and  one 
things  to  do  and  you  only  unfit  me  for  my  work." 

"  You  are  not  at  all  polite.  Aunt  Tony,"  and  Mrs.  Repton  rose 
slowly  and  put  on  a  boa  she  had  unfastened.  "  Won't  you  show 
me  the  precious  heir  of  Beaumont  Royal?  I  might  carry  a 
report  of  him  to  his  father." 

**  You  shall  never  set  eyes  on  him  with  my  consent.  Do  go, 
Eva." 

"  Well,  good-bye.  Aunt  Tony.  You  have  my  address,  and  you 
will  be  coming  to  me  for  that  ten-pound  note  one  of  these  days." 

"  Not  if  I  were  dying  of  starvation  in  a  ditch." 

"Well,  we'll  see.  I  shall  write  and  let  you  know  when  de 
Walden  has  made  up  his  mighty  mind.  If  he  does  not  do  so 
soon,  why  I  must  try  another  tack." 

"  You  will  come  to  grief  yet,  Eva.  Now  go,  and  never  let  me 
see  your  face  again,  unless  you  make  up  your  mind  to  a  different 
kind  of  life." 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  may,"  returned  Eva  with  a  sort  of  inscrutable 
smile,  and  waving  her  hand  to  her  aunt  she  left  the  room.     Mrs. 
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Holden  rushed  into  the  kitchen,  from  the  window  of  which  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  brown  velvet  skirt  sweeping  down  the  little 
garden.     Next  minute  a  carriage  was  heard  to  drive  off. 

"  Thank  God  she  is  gone  out  of  the  way ! "  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Holden.     "  There's  no  knowing  what  she  might  be  up  to  I " 

Then  going  to  the  foot  of  the  stair,  she  called  out,  "  Now  then, 
Barbara,  are  you  ready  ?  " 

"  Coming,  'm,"  was  the  reply. 

Before  Mrs.  Holden's  basket  of  oranges  and  biscuits  was  ready 
Barl^ara  reappeared. 

"Do  you  think  I  might  take  the  book  too?"  asked  Gerald 
earnestly.     "  Lill  will  tell  me  all  about  the  pictures." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  !  Here,  Barbara,  put  this  under  your  arm." 
So  escorted,  after  a  polite  good-bye  to  his  hostess,  the  heir  of  the 
de  Waldens  started  in  high  delight  and  began  to  tell  the  listening 
Barbara  about  the  wonderful  bows  and  arrows  his  grandfather 
had,  and  how  Stubbs  had  seen  real  red  men  in  Canada. 

Just  as  they  reached  the  turn  to  the  studio,  a  lady,  whom  Bar- 
bara immediately  recognized,  stepped  out  of  a  brougham  which 
waited  by  the  footway  and  came  up  smiling.  "Well,  Gerald! 
do  you  remember  me  ?  "  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand.  The 
child  looked  at  her  with  a  puzzled  expression  and  shook  his 
head. 

"  I  don't  think  I  do,"  he  returned. 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  you  saw  me,  dear ;  but  come  along  and 
I  will  take  you  for  a  nice  little  drive."  ' 

"  I  was  told  to  take  Master  de  Walden  straight  to  the  studio  !  " 
put  in  Barbara  somewhat  flurried. 

"  Never  mind.  Just  go  on  and  tell  Miss  Sandys  I  am  taking 
Master  de  Walden  for  a  little  drive,  and  will  call  with  him  at  the 
studio,  for  I  want  to  look  at  her  paintings  myself.  She  will  know 
who  I  am.     Will  you  come  for  a  drive,  Gerald  ?  " 

"  Yes,  oh  yes  !  if  you  will  take  me  to  Lill  after  ;  and,  Barbara, 
ask  her  to  keep  the  book  for  me." 

The  decision  of  Mrs.  Repton's  manner,  her  familiarity  with 
Miss  Sandys*  name  overawed  Barbara,  who  stammered  out  a 
hope  "  that  the  lady  would  explain  to  Miss  Sandys " 

"  Oh  yes !  of  course  I  will.  You  go  straight  on  and  tell  Miss 
Sandys  Til  be  there  in  half-an-hour.  Jump  in,  Gerald,  and  put 
the  rug  well  round  you." 
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The  coachman  touched  his  spirited  horses,  and  they  went  off 
at  a  great  pace.  Gerald  enjoyed  the  rapid  motion.  "  Are  we 
going  into  the  Park  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  we  are  going  to  see  a  gentleman  who  has  been  ill,  and 
wants  to  see  a  little  boy  to  cheer  him  up." 

"  Does  he  live  far  away  ?  for  Lill  will  be  expecting  me." 

"  No,  not  far." 

"  This  is  a  nicer  carriage  than  Cousin  Ferrars*." 

"  Do  you  often  drive  with  Cousin  Ferrars  ?  " 

"  No,  he  never  drives,  but  I  have  ridden  with  him  in  the  Park.. 
I  drive  with  mother  and  my  grandfather." 

"  In  the  general's  carriage  ?  " 

"  No,  in  Cousin  Ferrars*." 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  your  own  father  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  yes,  and  I  shall  by-and-by.  He  has  been  very  ill  ;  no 
one  has  seen  him  for  a  long  time." 

"  Oh  !  that  is  the  story,  is  it  ?  Well,  I  am  going  to  take  you 
to  see  him." 

"  Are  you  ?     Why  did  you  not  go  for  mother  too  ?  " 

"That  is  another  matter,"  and  she  laughed  a  little  cynically. 
"  Here  we  are ! "  as  they  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  house  in  a 
quiet  street.     "  Now,  you  give  your  father  a  nice  kiss." 

"  Is  he  really  my  father  ?  "  asked  the  child  uneasily. 

"  He  is  indeed  !     Have  you  forgotten  him  as  you  did  me  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  not  forgotten  him." 

"  Follow  me,  then,  you  dear  little  fellow." 

Mrs.  Repton  led  the  way  upstairs,  exulting  in  the  success  of 
her  inspiration,  as  she  considered  it.  "  Once  de  Walden  sees  his 
boy  he  will  want  to  keep  him,  and  that  is  the  one  thing  that  will 
rouse  the  angelically  patient  wife !  The  stars  in  their  courses 
still  fight  for  me,  as  they  always  do  for  those  who  fight  for  them- 
selves." At  the  top  of  the  stairs  she  paused  to  assure  herself  the 
child  was  behind  her. 

"Wait  a  moment,  dear,  till  I  say  'Come  in.*"  Then  she 
opened  the  door  and  entered,  looking  radiantly,  triumphantly 
handsome. 

Lord  de  Walden  was  lying  on  a  sofa  ;  he  was  paler  and  thinner 
than  formerly,  and  had  a  discontented  aspect. 

"I  have  brought  you  a  visitor  you  will  be  pleased  to  see,* 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Repton. 
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"  If  it  IS  Dalton,  I  have  seen  him  already,"  said  de  Walden 
languidly. 

"  No,  it  is  a  younger  yet  an  older  friend.  Come  in,"  she  added, 
opening  the  door  wider. 

Gerald  immediately  obeyed  and  stood  an  instalit  looking 
puzzled,  but  with  the  free  princely  bearing  natural  to  him. 

"  My  God ! "  cried  Lord  de  Walden  rising  and  much  moved. " 
"  It  is  Gerald  !  " 

"  Oh  !  father,  dear  father,"  exclaimed  the  boy  with  a  sudden 
rush  of  memory,  and  throwing  down  his  sailor  cap,  he  darted  into 
de  Walden's  arms. 

For  the  first  few  moments  everything  else  was  forgotten  in  the 
joy  of  seeing  his  son. 

"  What  a  great  fellow  you  have  grown,  boy  ! "  he  exclaimed, 
standing  back  and  gazing  with  pride  at  the  handsome 
little  fellow.  "  And  you  have  not  forgotten  your  father 
then?" 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  could  not  forget  you.  Are  you  quite  well  now  ? 
and  will  you  take  us  back  to  Beaumont  Royal  ?  How  long  you 
have  been  ill !  " 

"  Not  yet,  Gerald,"  replied  de  Walden,  and  then  suddenly 
turned  with  a  frown  and  asked  in  a  low  tone,  "  How,  in  heaven's 
name,  did  you  kidnap  him  ?  " 

"  Cleverly,  you  will  admit  when  I  can  tell  you  the  story.  Now, 
Gerald,  sit  down  and  talk  with  your  father  while  I  take  off  my 
bonnet." 

"  No,  don't  take  it  off,"  cried  Gerald.  "  You  know  you  said 
you  would  take  me  back  to  Lill.  Mother  was  to  come  for  me  in 
the  afternoon." 

"  Oh !  you  have  your  father  now." 

"Yes,  but  I  must  go  back  to  mother,  and  you'll  come  too,, 
won't  you,  dear  father  ?  " 

"  Not  now — not  now  !  "  returned  de  Walden  with  evident  pain. 
"  Great  God,  Eva !  She  will  be  distracted.  You  were  mad  ta 
meddle  with  him  !     Is  the  carriage  at  the  door  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  dismissed  it !  " 

Without  a  word  Lord  de  Walden  rang  violently  ;  a  man-servant 
answered  the  summons  instantly.  "  Go !  call  back  the  carriage 
or  bring  another — a  close  one — it  may  rain.  Lose  no  time,  and 
send  Moritz  to  me." 

28 
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"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Repton,  her  fine 
colour  fading  and  an  angry  light  coming  into  her  eyes. 

"  To  send  the  boy  back  to  his  mother.  She  will  be  wild  with 
fright!" 

"  And  is  this  your  gratitude  to  me  for  my  ingenuity  in  catching 
him  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  you  had  left  it  alone !  " 

"  I  thought  you  would  be  glad  to  see  the  boy !  " 

"  I  am,  God  knows,  so  glad  that  it  makes  sending  him  away 
infernally  hard.     I  am  utterly  unmanned." 

Lord  de  Walden,  who  had  gone  hastily  to  a  writing-table,  sat 
down  covering  his  face  with  his  hand.  Poor  Gerald  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  bewildered  by  these,  to  him,  inexplicable  speeches  ; 
then  he  came  and  thrust  his  arm  through  de  Walden's.  "  Come 
with  me,  father  dear,  mother  would  be  so  pleased  ;  she  always 
said  you  would  come  when  you  were  better." 

De  Walden's  only  reply  was  to  hold  the  boy  to  him  fondly. 
"  Remember,  Gerald,  that  father  loves  you  well  though  he  sends 
you  away." 

"  Oh  !  well,  I  couldn't  stay,  you  know,"  said  Gerald  with  much 
decision.     "  Mother  will  be  expecting  me." 

"  And  you  shall  go  to  her,"  said  de  Walden,  letting  him  go  and 
l>eginning  to  write  rapidly.  "  Are  you  there,  Moritz  ?  "  he  asked, 
hearing  a  movement. 

"  I  am,  my  lord,"  returned  his  German  valet. 

"  Is  there  a  carriage  at  the  door  ?  " 

"  I  see  a  cab  waiting,  my  lord,"  returned  the  man,  looking  out 
of  the  window. 

"That  will  do."  De  Walden  stood  up,  a  note  in  his  hand. 
"  Take  this  young  gentleman  to  General  Granard,  Palace  Man- 
sions, Kensington,"  giving  him  the  note.  "  See  him  safely  into 
±he  general's  presence,  give  him  this  note  and  bring  me  an 
acknowledgment." 

"  Very  well,  my  lord." 

"  I  want  to  stay,  yet  I  want  to  go,"  said  Gerald  ruefully. 

"  You  must  go,  my  boy,"  said  his  father,  stroking  back  his 
abundant  sunny  curls. 

Gerald  hesitated  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Repton,  who  was  standing 
beside  the  fire,  one  hand  resting  on  the  mantel-shelf ;  she  was 
white,  and  her  mouth  had  an  expression  of  deadly  wrath.     "  Good- 
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bye,"  said  the  boy,  at  last  making  up  his  mind  and  offering  his 
hand,  "  good-bye,  and  thank  you  very  much."  She  did  not  seem 
to  hear  or  see  him.  Then  observing  that  Moritz  was  waiting  for 
him,  he  ran  to  his  father,  gave  him  one  more  hasty  kiss,  and  was 
away  down  stairs  followed  by  the  valet. 

De  Walden  watched  him  eagerly  as  he  jumped  into  the  cab 
and  waved  his  hand  joyously  ;  then  the  door  was  slammed  and 
he  was  driven  away. 

With  a  deep  sigh,  de  Walden  turned  to  face  the  angry  woman 
who  stood  like  an  evil  genius  by  his  hearth. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

FOILED. 

There  was  profound  silence,  unbroken  for  a  full  minute.  Then 
Mrs.  Repton  with  a  long  reproachful  look  turned  and  moved 
towards  the  door. 

"  Stay,  Eva,"  exclaimed  de  Walden  in  a  tone  more  of  com- 
man4  than  entreaty ;  "  you  must  not  leave  me.  I  feel  inclined 
to  blow  out  my  brains." 

"  So  do  I,"  she  said  in  a  quick,  indignant  tone.  "  I  thought  to 
gratify  you — to — to  revive  you — to  give  a  fresh  turn  to  ^our 
thoughts  when  I  stole  your  boy,  and  in  return  you  trample  me 
under  your  feet"  With  visibly  trembling  hands  she  began  to  re- 
move her  furs. 

"  Don't  exaggerate,"  impatiently.  "  I  daresay  you  meant  to 
give  me  pleasure,  but  you  have  inflicted  the  keenest  pain.     Why, 

I  have  longed  to  see  the  child — and  now What  a  fine  fellow 

he  is,  and  fond  of  me  still.  Yet  I  had  to  send  him  away."  He 
began  to  pace  the  room  much  agitated. 

"  You  have  every  right  to  keep  him,"  she  said,  keenly  watching 
him. 

"  Keep  him,"  repeated  de  Walden,  stopping  short  opposite  to 
her.  "  Have  I  not  behaved  badly  enough  to  his  mother  already 
without  adding  such  cruelty  and  baseness  to  the  rest  ?  No ;  I 
will  not  meddle  with  him." 

Mrs.  Repton's  lips  parted  as  if  to  speak,  but  with  immense  self- 
control  she  closed  them  and  kept  silence  for  an  instant  before 
replying : 

"  Then,  de  Walden,  am  I  to  understand  that  your  penitence 

28» 
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leads  you  to  wish  for  reconciliation  with  your  injured  wife  ?  Re- 
member, you  are  free  to  do  so.  I  will  not  stay  with  you  an  hour 
once  I  know  you  wish  for  release." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  desert  me  ?  "  cried  de  Walden  resuming  his 
troubled  walk.  "  You  know  my  heart ;  you  know  how  I  shrink 
from  the  idea  of  seeing  Claire ;  you  know  the  intensity  of  the 
passion  you  inspired  in  me,  that  if  I  am  sometimes  miserable 
with  you,  I  am,  or  would  be,  a  thousand  times  more  miserable 
without  you.  You  know  I  never  forget  how  you  cast  away  name 
and  fame  for  me,  and  therefore  I  am  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice 
for  you  ;  but  all  this  does  not  blind  me  to  the  fact  that  I  treated 
Lady  de  Walden  infamously;  and  even  for  you  I  hesitate  to 
commit  the  last,  worst  injury  of  interfering  with  her  son  ;  nor  am  I 
exactly  a  good  child's  guide.  Have  a  little  patience,  Eva.  She 
will  weary  of  her  unpleasant  position  ;  she  will  seek  release.  True, 
she  has  a  colder,  more  phlegmatic  nature  than  yours." 

"  Ay ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Repton,  throwing  herself  on  the  sofa 
with  wild  abandonment.  "Because  I  forget  everything  in  my 
love  for  you,  you  are  careless  of  making  me  irrevocably  your  own. 
You  disregard  the  debt  you  owe  me.  You  do  not  think  of  the 
years  it  will  take  before  we  can  re-establish  ourselves  in  the 
world's  esteem,  and  I  can  know  no  peace  till  I  see  you  in  your 
old  place,  as  you  will  be,  if  you  follow  my  advice.  Oh  !  de  Wal- 
den, can  you  not  see  that  I  speak  in  your  own  interest  fully  as 
much  as  in  my  own  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  believe  that  you  care  a  great  deal  more  about  my 
future  than  I  do  myself.  I  do  not  think  of  it ; "  he  sighed,  but 
went  on  quickly :  "  I  want  to  enjoy  the  present ;  that  is  just  what 
you  are  unable  to  do,  so  don't  worry  about  what  I  might  or  might 
not  be.  Lady  de  Walden  latterly  was  always  trying  to  stir*  me 
up  to  some  heroic  act  or  line  of  conduct,  and  it  was  an  infernal 
bore;  pray  don't  you  go  on  the  same  tack.  There!  talk  of 
something  else  ;  my  head  aches  and  I  feel  all  unstrung.  I  must 
have  a  little  brandy  and  soda." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not,  dearest,"  cried  Mrs.  Repton,  rising  and 
coming  over  to  lay  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "  Lie  down  here, 
or  on  that  chaise  longue^  and  let  me  bathe  your  brow  with  eau  de 
Cologne  and  water,  and  soothe  you  off  to  sleep." 

"Yes,  do.  The  touch  of  your  hands  does  wonders.  It  is 
tetter  and  far  pleasanter  than  a  composing  draught ;  but  I  will 
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have  my  B.  and  S.  first"     He  rang  the  bell,  and  then  threw  him- 
self into  a  deep,  luxurious  chair. 

Mrs.  Repton  went  in  search  of  the  eau  de  Cologne,  and 
returned  in  a  few  minutes  without  her  bonnet  or  out-door  gar- 
ments, her  superb  figure  showing  well  in  the  simplicity  of  her 
brown  velvet  gown.  "  Do  not  wait,"  she  said  to  the  servant,  and 
she  stood  patiently  till  de  Walden  had  finished  his  large  tumbler 
full  of  brandy  and  soda ;  she  took  and  set  it  down  with  an  air  of 
disgust.  Then  she  dipped  a  soft  handkerchief  in  a  cup  of  eau  de 
Cologne  and  water  and  began  to  bathe  de  Walden's  brow  ;  gently 
parting  and  stroking  back  his  hair  with  a  tender  caressing  touch 
while  the  handkerchief  kept  cool,  then  again  dipping  it  in  water. 
Presently  de  Walden  felt  for  her  unoccupied  hand.  "  No  more 
eau  de  Cologne,"  he  murmured.  "  Only  stroke  my  hair."  He 
seemed  almost  asleep,  and  Mrs.  Repton  slightly  averting  her  face 
seemed  to  let  a  mask  of  calmness  fall  from  it  Her  brows  drew 
together,  the  lines  about  her  mouth  grew  rigid,  her  eyes  seemed 
looking  far  away  at  something  threatening,  which  she  defied. 
Deeper  and  deeper  grew  the  gloom  of  her  aspect,  and  her 
patient  began  to  move  uneasily. 

"  Are  you  there,  Eva  ?  "  he  suddenly  exclaimed. 
"""  Yes,  dearest" 

"  I  am  afraid  nly  sleep  has  gone,  and  I  was  nearly  off.  That 
feverish  restlessness  is  on  me.  Sit  down,  Eva ;  you  must  be 
tired." 

Before  she  could  reply,  the  German  valet  entered  and  presented 
a  note  to  his  master, 

.  "  Thank  you,  that  will  do,"  said  de  Walden,  now  thoroughly 
awake.  The  man  retired,  and  de  Walden  hastily  tore  open  the 
envelope,  glanced  at  the  contents  and  handed  the  note  to  his 
companion,  who  read :  "  General  Granard's  compliments.  His 
grandson  has  arrived  safely." 

"  Short  enough  ;  eh,  Eva  ?  " 

"  Yes,  scant  courtesy  for  your  generosity." 

"  I  could  expect  no  more,"  he  returned  Picking  up  the  note, 
which  Mrs.  Repton  had  let  fall,  he  tore  it  into  small  shreds,  and 
rising,  went  to  the  fire  and  watched  them  consume. 

"  That's  done,"  he  said.  "  I  wonder  when  I  shall  see  my  boy's 
face  again." 

"Whenever  you  like.     Oh,  de  Walden,  I  must  speak  to  you. 
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I  can  not  keep  silence.  Do  not  yield  to  this  fatal  weakness ;  I 
implore  you,  assert  your  rights.  It  would  be  better  for  her,  as 
well  as  for  you.  Free  and  stainless,  Lady  de  Walden  would  be 
sought  by  every  man  who  wanted  a  pattern  wife ;  while  if  you 
were  really  married  to  me,  you  would  soon  regain  your  place 
among  the  respectables.  Do  try  and  see  things  with  my  eyes  ; 
God  knows  I  would  not  ask  you  to  do  anything  really  cruel. 
Merely  demand  your  right  to  choose  a  school  for  your  son,  to 
decide  how  and  where  his  holidays  should  be  spent.  You  might 
let  him  be  much  with  his  mother  ;  only  hold  to  your  rights.  If 
she  is  not  moved  by  this  to  set  you  free,  she  can  only  be  actuated 
by  revenge — revenge  for  your  desertion,  by  making  it  impossible 
for  you  to  marry  me.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  be  unkind,  only  assert 
yourself." 

She  came  to  him  and  placed  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  press- 
ing close  against  him  and  raising  her  beautiful,  soft,  tearful  eyes 
to  his. 

"There  is  no  revenge  in  Claire's  nature,"  he  said, looking  down 
with  a  tender  glance  into  her  uplifted  face  and  passing  his  arm 
round  her  ;  "  and  do  you  think  that  any  man  living  could  tempt 
her  to  marry  while  her  first  husband  lived  ?  You  don't  know 
her  ideas  about  the  sacredness  of  marriage." 

"  Don't  you  think  you  have  enlightened  her  on  that  subject  ? 
No  teaching  is  so  effectual  as  example,"  murmured  Mns.  Repton, 
leaning  her  head  against  him. 

"  That  was  a  cruel  thrust,  Eva ;  but  you  are  always  a  little 
bitter  v/hen " 

"  And  can  you  wonder,"  she  interrupted,  "  when  I  think  how 
good  and  sweet  she  was — is — can  you  wonder  that  I  dread  seeing 
your  thoughts  wander  back  to  her  ?  "  She  raised  herself  on  tip- 
toe to  put  her  other  arm  round  him.  "  Tell  me,  would  it  displease 
or  distress  you  if — if  she  married  again  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say.  I  don't  know,"  said  de  Walden  dreamily.  "  1 
should  like  her  to  be  happy.     And  the  boy  is  a  comfort  to  her." 

"  Oh !  my  darling,  I  know  I  weary  you  with  this  reiteration, 
but  my  life  hangs  on  your  decision.  If  you  hesitate  much  longer, 
I  feel  we  must  drift  apart ;  and  I  do  not  ask  much,  only  that  you 
should  insist  on  choosing  your  boy's  school ;  not  to  separate  him 
from  his  mother.  God  knows,  I  feel  for  her ;  because  she  lost 
you^  my  own  beloved.     Ah !  how  can  she  live  ?  "     She  clung  to 
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him,  pressing  her  soft,  red  lips  to  his  with  passionate  fervour. 
De  Walden  was  greatly  moved. 

"  If  only  I  could  do  anything  that  did  not  seem  too  harsh,"  he 
said.     "  rU  consult  Gould." 

"  Yes,  pray  do.     He  seems  a  just  man." 

The  sound  of  a  hand  on  the  lock  made  them  start  asunder, 
before  the  servant  said,  "  Mr.  Dalton." 

"  ril  not  see  him,"  said  de  Walden  low  and  quickly.  "  I'll  go 
to  my  room,"  and  he  vanished  through  the  portieres  which  divided 
the  front  and  back  rooms.  Mrs.  Repton  looked  after  him,  then 
pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  taking  it  hastily  from  them 
as  Dalton  entered.  He  glanced  very  keenly  at  her,  the  colour 
deepening  in  his  brown  cheek. 

"  How  is  Lord  de  Walden  to-day  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  common- 
place tone. 

"  Very  nearly  if  not  quite  himself,"  she  returned,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  half- veiled  agitation,  as  she  walked  to  Xhe  portieres  and 
looked  through  them.  "  I  fancied  there  was  a  draught.  I  have 
been  obliged  to  be  so  careful  about  draughts,"  and  returning  she 
sank  with  an  air  of  weariness  on  the  sofa,  "  I  am  afraid  de 
Walden  has  gone  to  lie  down,"  she  said.  "  He  is  not  strong  yet, 
and — and  he  has  been  disturbed  to-day." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it ;  I  fancy  you  are  troubled  at  something, 
yourself,"  he  said  abruptly.  "  Forgive  me  if  I  take  a  liberty  in 
asking  if  I  could  be  of  use  to  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  exclaimed,  turning  to  him  as  if  by  an  irresistible 
impulse.  "  No  one  can  help  me.  I  made  a  mistake  to-day,  with 
the  best  possible  intentions,  but  it  has  shown  me  how  baseless  is 
the  whole  fabric  of  my  happiness,  of  my  life." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  has  disturbed  you  ?  "  he  asked  with  his 
usual  undemonstrative  composure. 

"  I  thought  I  had  done  rather  a  clever  thing,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Repton  with  a  rueful  little  laugh.  "  I  will  tell  you  all.  I  am 
sure  your  advice  would  be  good,"  and  she  proceeded  to  recount 
her  capture  of  Gerald  and  the  scene  that  ensued,  with  a  mixture 
of  humour  and  pathos  that  evidently  interested  her  hearer  pro- 
foundly. "  Now  was  it  not  rather  mortifying,  after  my  *  cuteness ' 
and  strategy,  to  have  neither  thanks  nor  acknowledgment  of  any 
kind  ?  "  Dalton  did  not  speak,  so  she  resumed  with  some  degree 
of  unsteadiness  in  her  voice  and  with  clasped  hands,  "  It  is  this 
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conduct  on  de  Walden's  part  that  has  made  me  feel  so  painfully 
and  suddenly  uncertain.     No  doubt  it  is  foolish,  but " 

"You  can  never  feel  certain  with  de  Walden,"  interrupted 
Dalton  abruptly  and  harshly,  and  coming  over  to  stand  on  the 
hearth-rug  before  her.  "  He  threw  off  one  woman,  why  not 
another  ?  " 

*  Mr.  Dalton !  How  can  you  be  so  cruel  ?  You  do  Lord  de 
Walden  injustice  !  "  she  exclaimed,  turning  very  white.  "  Had  I 
not  believed  in  his  truth,  his  devotion  ;  had  I  not  indeed  been 

carried  away  by — by  his  overwhelming — love "     She  paused 

and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"You  would  not  be  here  to-day,"  said  Dalton,  finishing  her 
sentence  for  her.  "  That  does  not  make  him  the  more  trustworthy. 
A  man  who  is  hampered  with  old  ties  can  be  true  to  noner 

"  Who,  then,  is  to  be  trusted  ? "  she  murmured  with  some 
agitation. 

"  The  man  who  is  himself  free,  free  from  every  tie,  and  clear 
of  every  claim ;  he  only  can  do  justly  and  generously  by  the 
woman  who  puts  her  life  in  his  hands." 

Mrs.  Repton  rose  slowly  from  her  seat  and  looked  straight  into 
his  eyes. 

"  You  must  not  speak  to  me  in  such  a  tone,  in  such  words,  of 
Lord  de  Walden.  Remember,  I  look  on  him  as  my  husband  ;  I 
must  believe  in  him,  I  must  trust  him,  or  indeed  chaos  will  come 
again.  I  will  go  and  see  if  de  Walden  feels  equal  to  come  down. 
He  is  still  weak,  and — oh,  Mr.  Dalton !  if-— if  he  wants  br&ndy 
and  soda  or  champagne,  do  not  encourage  him." 

"  You  may  be  sure  I  will  not,"  said  Dalton,  who  hid  crossed 
the  room  to  open  the  door  for  her. 

"I  know  you  are  a  real  friend,"  said  Mrs.  Repton  pausing, 
"  but  you  must  never,  never  speak  to  me  again  as  you  have  done 
to-day,"  and  she  gave  him  her  hand  with  a  sad  sweet  smile. 

He  gripped  it  almost  painfully  hard  and  repeated,  "  Never  ?  " 

with  a  note  of  interrogation. 

«  4^  «  «  « 

When  poor  cheated  Barbara  reached  the  studio  with  her 
basket  of  oranges  and  sweet  biscuits  and  the  big  book  confided 
to  her  care,  she  was  received  with  some  surprise  by  Lill,  who  was 
hard  at  work. 

"Well,  Barbara?" 
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"  Please,  'm,  Mrs.  Stepney  is  obliged  to  go  into  the  City, 
and  won't  be  back  till  tea-time,  and  Master  de  Walden  will  be 
here  in  half-an-hour,  when  the  lady  has  taken  him  a  little  drive 
in  the  Park." 

"The  lady!     What  lady?" 

"  A  handsome  grand  lady  in  a  carriage.  She  said  she  was 
coming  herself  to  look  at  your  pictures,  miss,  hixt  would  take  the 
young  gentleman  for  a  little  drive  first." 

"  But  where  did  Master  de  Walden  come  from  ? "  This 
query  elicited  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  only 
deepened  Lill's  bewilderment  and  uneasiness. 

"  You  say  this  lady  had  been  calling  on  your  mistress,"  said 
Lill,  slipping  off  her  apron  and  making  sundry  rapid  prepara- 
tions for  "  putting  up  her  shutters  "  metaphorically.  "  I  must 
go  and  ask  who  she  is.  I  am  rather  frightened,  Barbara.  You 
ought  not  to  have  let  him  go." 

**  Well,  miss,  how  could  I  help  it  ?  She  said  you  would  know 
who  she  was,  and  the  young  gentleman  wanted  to  go.**  By  this 
time  Lill  had  her  hat  on. 

"  Come,"  she  said,  "  don't  let  us  lose  time."  She  went  forth 
hastily,  followed  by  Barbara,  locked  the  studio,  and  put  the  key 
in  her  pocket. 

Mrs.  Holden  came  to  the  door  to  admit  them,  and  asked, 
smiling,  what  they  had  done  with  the  young  gentleman.  The 
horror  of  her  face,  when  Barbara  told  her  story,  showed  Lill  the 
gravity  of  the  case.  "  I  am  an  unfortunate,"  she  cried,  bursting 
into  tears,  "  to  bring  trouble  on  that  poor  dear  lady." 

"  Why,  who — who  is  this  person  who  has  carried  the  boy 
away  ?  "  asked  Lill  growing  very  white. 

"  That  devil  incarnate,  Mrs.  Repton ;  and  I  no  more  know 
than  the  babe  unborn  where  she  is  staying." 

"  How — how  do  you  come  to  know  her  ?  "  exclaimed  Lill. 
"  Oh,  try — try  to  think  where  we  can  find  her.  I  must  fly  to 
Lady  de  Walden  ;  you  must  come  too,  Barbara  ;  come,  we  must 
get  a  cab  as  we  go  along." 

Claire  de  Walden  had  been  busy  with  some  letters  and  notes 
that  morning,  and  had  felt  unusually  bright ;  some  of  her  more 
intimate  acquaintances  of  former  days  had  found  her  out,  and 
invitations  began  to  pour  in.  These  she  would  not  accept,  but 
several  required  some  little  friendly  explanation  in  reply. 
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Then  she  was  busy  making  inquiries  respecting  a  suitable 
school  where  she  might  place  Gerald  as  a  weekly  boarder.  She 
could  not  quite  part  with  him,  yet  feared  if  he  were  always  at 
home,  he  would  hear  more  than  was  good  for  him,  now  that 
he  was  growing  older  and  able  to  understand,  of  what  was 
going  on.  To  secure  a  quiet  morning  she  had  dispatched  the 
boy  to  Mrs.  Stepney's  care. 

She  had  just  looked  up  at  the  clock  and  thought  it  was  time 
to  put  away  her  writing  things,  and  dress  to  go  out,  when 
Lill  Sandys,  pale  and  breathless,  followed  by  the  miserable 
Barbara,  burst  into  the  room. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Lill  ?  "  cried  Lady  de  Walden,  stretching 
out  both  hands  with  a  kindly  impulse  to  her  friend.  Lill,  who 
was  very  plucky,  pulled  herself  together  with  an  effort. 

"It  is  a  bad  business,  but  I  am  afraid  Gerald  has  been  taken 
away  to  his  father." 

Lady  de  Walden  gave  a  low  cry  and  clasped  her  hands  together. 
"  How  ?  Where  ? "  was  all  she  could  utter.  Lill,  who  had 
closely  questioned  Barbara,  gave  a  brief  but  clear  account  of 
the  affair. 

"Oh,  my  God!  I  have  lost  him,"  cried  the  mother.  "We 
must  go  to  my  father  at  once  ;  I  think  Mr.  Ferrars  will  be  there. 
Oh  !  how — how  could  you  let  him  go  ?  "  This  to  Barbara, 
in  such  tones  of  anguish,  that  the  wretched  girl  burst  into  violent 
sobs,  and  exclaimed  that  if  she  had  but  known,  they  might 
have  tore  her  to  bits  with  wild  horses  before  she  would  have 
let  go  of  him. 

"  No,  of  course  you  did  not  know,"  said  Claire  kindly. 
"  Come,  Lill,  let  us  go ;  go  quickly !  Oh !  where  shall  we 
look  for  him  ?  " 

She  was  hastening  towards  the  door  when  Lill  exclaimed, 
"  Dear  Lady  de  Walden,  do  put  on  your  bonnet  and  cloak. 
I  will  get  them  for  you,"  and  she  ran  into  the  next  room. 
Poor  Lady  de  Walden  paused,  looking  quite  dazed,  and  let 
herself  be  dressed. 

"  She^  must  come  too,"  said  the  sorely-tried  mother,  who  was 
striving  with  all  her  strengfth  to  master  herself,  pointing  to 
Barbara. 

"  Yes,  of  course  she  shall ;  the  cab  we  came  in  is  waiting." 

Ferrars  had  called  on  General  Granard  unusually  early  to 
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discuss  a  letter  from  their  solicitor,  Mr.  Briggs,  on  the  subject 
of  money,  respecting  which  Lord  de  Walden's  solicitor  had  been 
making  some  difficulties.  They  were  discussing  the  matter  in 
the  cosy  dining-room,  and  cordially  agreeing  as  to  the  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  Lady  de  Walden  agreeing  to  a  divorce,  when 
Stubbs,  looking  rather  scared,  threw  open  the  door  saying, 
"  Here's  my  lady  and  Miss  Sandys,  sir." 

Claire  came  in  swiftly,  her  face  so  white,  her  eyes  so  wild  with 
terror  and  distress,  that  Ferrars  sprang  to  his  feet  exclaiming, 
"  Good  God,  Claire  !  what  has  happened  ?  " 

Claire  knelt  down  by  her  father,  throwing  her  arms  round 
him,  and  cried  brokenly,  "  Gerald  has  been  stolen  away — taken 
to  his  father — and  we  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  him." 

"  Just  what  I  expected,"  said  the  general ;  "  but  it  is  a  black- 
guard act  all  the  same.  Come,  my  dear,"  patting  her  cheek, 
"  you  must  pull  yourself  together.  We*ll  get  the  boy  back  ; 
don't  be  afraid.  Here,  Stubbs !  Ring  the  bell,  Ferrars ;  call 
for  some  wine.  Stand  up,  Claire,  my  dear ;  you  must  be  a 
sensible  woman." 

"  I  will  try,"  said  the  poor  young  mother.  "  But  for  the 
moment  I  am  distracted.  Oh  !  Stephen,"  holding  out  her  hands 
to  him,  "  what  shall  I  do  if  he  is  kept  away  from  me — kept  with 
that  dreadful  woman  ?  That  she  should  touch  him,  kiss  him — " 
she  drew  away  her  hands  to  press  them  over  her  eyes.     "  My 

brain  seems  going  round — I  must  not  lose  my  head "   She 

stopped  abruptly. 

The  general  and  Ferrars  with  one  voice  demanded  an  expla- 
nation. Lady  de  Walden  motioned  to  Lill,  who  recapitulated 
her  story ;  then  the  agitated  and  tearful  Barbara  was  subjected 
to  a  severe  cross-examination,  until  she  was  almost  in  hysterics, 
and  finally  broke  into  loud  undisguised  sobs  as  the  general  con- 
cluded, "  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  young  woman  ;  had  you  been 
a  soldier  under  my  command,  I  would  have  you  ordered  five  or 
six  dozen  lashes  for  betraying  your  trust.  Your  orders  were 
to  take  the  boy  to  the  studio  and  you  had  no  business  to  let  him 
out  of  your  hands.  No  amount  of  persuasion  or  intimidation 
ought  to  have  induced  you  to  lose  sight  of  him.  If  force  had 
been  attempted,  you  should  have  called  for  the  police,  and  made 
a  row — ^an  infernal  row.  Now  be  gone  to  your  mistress.  It  is  by 
no  means  clear  to  me  that  she  is  not  in  the  plot" 
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"  Lill,  just  see  to  her,"  said  Lady  de  Walden  in  a  low  tone  as 
Barbara  withdrew  drowned  in  tears. 

"  Sit  down,  Claire,"  said  Ferrars ;  "  you  will  be  quite  ex- 
hausted." He  poured  out  a  glass  of  sherry  and  held  it  to  her 
trembling  lips. 

"  How  could  Mrs.  Holden,  your  landlady,  Lill,  know  anything 
of — of  Mrs.  Repton  ?  "  asked  Lady  de  Walden,  sinking  into  the 
seat.     Ferrars  came  forward. 

"  I  think  I  know,"  he  said  ;  "  she  is  some  relation.  I  know  she 
used  to  lodge  in  the  same  house  you  are  in  now.  Miss  Sandys, 
and  I  must  say  I  do  not  think  she  would  play  into  the  hands  of 
that  she-devil.  But,  we  must  not  lose  time,  general.  I  had 
better  see  Briggs  at  once.  I  shall  put  the  search  in  the  hands  of 
the  Scotland  Yard  detectives,  and " 

Enter  Stubbs  again,  radiant,  beaming,  and  cried  in  a  loud 
voice,  "  Here's  Master  de  Walden,  sir ! "  Whereupon  Gerald 
flew  into  his  mother's  arms  and  began  hugging  and  kissing  her 
effusively.  A  highly  respectable,  but  foreign-looking  man,  hat 
in  hand,  followed  him  and,  bowing  profoundly,  presented  a  note 
to  General  Granard,  who  having  glanced  at  it  cried,  "  Stubbs, 
my  card  case,  and  pen  and  ink,"  and  proceeded  to  write  a  line  or 
two  on  his  card.  "  Pray  give  that  to  his  lordship,"  he  said,  and 
the  strange  man  who  had  escorted  Gerald  took  it,  again  saluted 
the  company  and  departed  without  a  word. 

"  My  boy,  my  dear  boy,"  murmured  Claire,  "  I  have  you 
again."     She  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing,  save  her  son. 

"  Oh !  I  am  all  right,"  cried  Gerald  joyously ;  "  and  who  do 
you  think  I  have  seen  ?  Such  a  nice,  pretty  lady  took  me  to  see 
my  father,  and  he  is  ever  so  much  better.  He  walked  about  the 
room.  Oh  !  he  was  glad  to  see  me.  He  kissed  me  and  said  I 
had  grown  such  a  big  boy ;  but  I  don't  think  he  goes  out  yet, 
for  he  said  he  could  not  come  and  see  you  yet.     The  pretty 

lady  said "    Here  Claire  clasped  her  hands  together  with  such 

a  look  of  anguish  that  Ferrars  broke  in  on  the  boy's  prattle. 

"  Your  mother  has  been  so  frightened  about  you,  Gerald,  that 
you  must  not  speak  to  her  now." 

Then  Lill,  feeling  that  they  could  not  speak  of  anything  before 
the  boy,  said,  "  Come  with  me,  Gerald,  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  tell  me  all  about  everything;  poor  mother's  head  is 
aching." 
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"  Everybody  is  always  ill,"  cried  Gerald  discontentedly,  but 
following  Lill  all  the  same. 

"  Now  listen  to  this,"  said  the  general  as  soon  as  the  door 
closed,  reading  from  the  note  he  had  continued  to  hold :  "  *  Lord 
de  Walden  presents  his  compliments  to  General  Granard  and 
begs  to  send  his  son  Gerald  to  the  general's  good  care,  that  he 
may  be  conveyed  to  his  mother,  of  whose  address  Lord  de 
Walden  is  ignorant. 

"*Lord  de  Walden  much  regrets  that  owing  to  a  mistake, 
with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do,  the  child  has  been  taken  away 
in  this  abrupt  fashion  and  begs  for  a  word  of  aknowledgment* 

"  And  there  is  no  address,"  concluded  the  general. 

Ferrars  stood  silent  as  if  turned  to  stone,  and  Claire,  laying  her 
hand  on  her  father's  arm,  said  tremulously,  "  Let  me  look  at  the 
note." 

"  Oh,  there  it  is.     There  is  no  mistate  ;  it  is  his  handwriting." 

"  It  is  indeed  ;  I  never  thought  I  should  see  it  again."  She 
pressed  her  hand  to  her  head.  "  Oh !  thank  God  he  has  sent 
my  boy  back  to  me  ;  but  I  cannot — cannot  regain  courage — I 
feel  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  troubles.  He  will  want  to  see 
the  boy  again.     He  may  want  to  be  reconciled  to  mey  for  Gerald's 

sake,  and  that  would  be  intolerable,  hideous — I "  she  stopped 

abruptly  and  wrung  her  hands  as  if  in  despair. 

"  He  shall  not  molest  you,"  said  Ferrars  in  deep  resolute  tones  ; 

"be  true  to  yourself  and  you  shall  be  delivered  from "  he 

instinctively  drew  near  her  while  he  spoke. 

"  I  declare  to  heaven  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  or  to  think," 
cried  the  general  in  a  piteous  voice.  "  This  bit  of  politeness 
looks  very  like  an  overture.  But  he  can't  suppose  that  after 
more  than  two  years'  desertion,  he  can  expect  to  be  forgiven  and 
taken  back." 

"That  is  what  I  could  not  do,"  murmured  Claire,  low  but 
firmly ;  "  not  even  for  my  son's  sake." 

"  Here  is  William,"  said  the  general ;  "  now  let  us  have  the 
ecclesiastical  view  of  the  case." 

The  Rev.  William  Granard,  tall  and  gaunt,  in  his  straight-cut 
anglican  garments,  entered  as  his  father  spoke. 

"  I  called  at  your  hotel,  Claire,  and  finding  you  were  here 
followed  you." 

Lady  de  Walden  rose  and  embraced  her  brother  with  some 
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effusion.  "  I  have  had  such  a  dreadful  fright,"  she  said. 
Whereupon  the  general  broke  into  a  rapid  account  of  all  that  had 
happened,  to  which  Ferrars  made  sundry  additions. 

"  I  think,"  said  Granard  looking  up  from  de  Walden's  note, 
which  the  general  had  given  him,  "  I  think  this  looks  hopeful." 

"  Hopeful  of  what  ?  "  asked  Claire,  who  had  sat  down  again  by 
the  table,  on  which  she  leaned  both  elbows  as  if  too  weary  to  sit 
up,  and  resting  one  cheek  against  her  clasped  hands. 

"  That  your  husband  begins  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways,  and 
will  seek  you  in  penitence  and  humility." 

"  If  so,  do  you  think  your  sister  is  bound  to  forgive  him  ?  " 
asked  Ferrars. 

"  I  do.     Even  till  seventy  times  seven,  says  the  divine  word." 

"That  does  not  apply  to  our  peculiar  relationship,  Willie," 
said  Claire.  "  I  am  not  unforgiving  ;  that  is,  I  would  in  no  way 
hurt  or  injure  my — Lord  de  Walden.  I  would  have  even  taken 
him  back  and  endured  my  life  with  him,  had  he  asked  me 
a  few  months  after  I  was  deserted.  I  could  have  forgiven  his 
devotion  to  another  had  it  been  a  temporary  insanity ;  but 
when  he  broke  up  my  home  and  threw  me  on  my  father,  me 
and  my  son  ;  when  he  deliberately  left  my  letters  unanswered, 
and  seemed  to  forget  my  existence  for  more  than  two  years " 

"  You  must  attribute  much  to  the  evil  influence  of  the  woman 
who "  interrupted  Granard. 

"  I  do,"  she  broke  in,  in  her  turn,  "  and  that  any  influence 
should  turn  him  against  the  wife  he  seemed  to  love  so  well,  that  he 
cherished  so  tenderly  for  nearly  seven  years,  creates  a  degree  of 
contemptuous  distrust  which,  more  than  anything  else,  has  killed 
out  the  deep,  true  love  I  once  had  for  him.  Nothing  could  re- 
kindle it  Could  I  ever  trust  him  again  ?  What  could  secure 
me  against  a  repetition  of  all  I  have  lately  gone  through  ?  Only 
in  such  a  case  I  should  be  helpless,  committed  to  a  life  of  per- 
petual insult  and  degradation.    What  a  home  for  my  son  ! " 

"  Then  you  consign  your  husband  to  a  life  of  sin,"  cried  her 
brother. 

"  Am  I  my  husband's  keeper  ?  "  she  asked  sternly.  "  According 
to  your  belief,  he,  as  a  man,  is  stronger,  wiser,  calmer,  juster  than 
I  am.  Why  does  he  do  this  wrong  ?  Yet,"  with  a  change  of 
tone,  "if  he  could  be  brought  back,  and  redeemed  and  raised 
from  the  mire  in  which  he  is  engulphed,  I  should  indeed  rejoice." 
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Her  voice  trembled.  "  I  have  mourned  over  him  with  a  bitter- 
ness no  words  can  express ;  but  /  am  not  the  one  who  could 
rouse  and  renovate  him ;  with  me  beside  him,  he  would  be  for 
ever  reminded  of  his  own  conduct,  for  ever  humiliated.  Jf  I 
thought  there  was  some  kind,  good,  loving  woman,  whose  in- 
fluence and  presence  would  be  fresh  and  invigorating,  I  could  let 
him  go ;  to  me  he  would  never  be  true.  But  I  will  not  cast  him, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  toils  of  his  present  companion." 

"  Claire,  this  is  a  strange  view,  and  most  unorthodox,"  cried 
Granard. 

"  Gad ! "  exclaimed  the  general  with  a  grin,  "  if  he  were  free 
and  on  the  London  market,  he'd  find  any  number  of  angels  ready 
to  sacrifice  themselves  for  his  restoration." 

"  I  repeat,"  Granard  persisted,  "  that  you  do  not  seem  to  see 
how  sacred  and  indissoluble  marriage  is." 

"  It  ought  to  be  ;  but  when  one  of  the  two  contracting  parties 
breaks  through  and  scorns  its  obligations,  its  sacredness  is  gone." 

"  The  Church  in  all  ages  has  decreed  the  contract  to  be  holy 
and  everlasting." 

"  And  rarely  refused  to  reverse  her  own  decree,  whenever  ex- 
pediency, more  or  less  plausible,  demanded  it.  No,  William, 
there  is  nothing  in  laws,  human  or  divine,  to  bind  me  to  a  man 
who  has  deliberately  cast  me  off,  and  avoids  me.  I  am  not  im- 
placable, but  my  love  for  him  is  killed  out.  I  shrink  from  the 
idea  of  seeing  him.  This  is  what  forbids  my  ever  being  his  wife 
again.  Churches  may  decree  what  they  will,  but  they  must 
mould  themselves  to  the  needs  of  human  nature.  For  creatures 
perpetually  changing,  progressing,  backsliding,  nothing  can  be 
irrevocable." 

"  Where  have  you  learned  such  unsound  doctrines,  Claire?" 

"In  the  brief  schooling  of  my  experience." 

"  Then,  what  will  you  do  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  at  present.     Am  I  not  right,  dear  father  ?  " 

"  I  protest  I  don't  know  what  to  say  or  to  recommend.  It  is 
infernally  hard  on  an  old  fellow  who  only  wants  to  end  his  days 
in  peace,  to  be  dragged  into  a  sea  of  troubles  not  of  my  own 
making.  De  Walden  has  behaved  like  a  blackguard,  particularly 
of  late ;  but  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  if  he  came  and  implored 
Claire  to  forgive  and  forget,  she  ought  to  refuse,  and  I  don't 
think  she  would,  eh  ?  " 
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"  He  will  never  do  so ! "  exclaimed  Claire  and  Ferrars  in  the 
same  breath. 

"  The  only  object  for  which  I  would  apply  for  a  divorce,"  con- 
tinued Claire,  "  would  be  to  keep  my  son  under  my  own  guardian- 
ship. At  present  Lord  de  Walden  seems  to  have  some  conscience 
on  this  point,  and  I  hope  for  a  spell  of  peace.  You  must  help 
me  to  choose  a  school  for  Gerald.  Bitter  as  it  is  to  part  with 
him,  he  had  better  not  be  too  much  at  home  now." 

"  I  confess,  Claire,"  said  her  brother,  "  I  am  surprised  at  your, 
I  must  say,  irreligious  hardness." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  be  hard,  Willie.  I  will  resist  such  a  tendency ; 
but  I  have  thought  so  much  that  my  mind  is  quite  made  up. 
Marriage  is  not  what  it  once  was  in  my  estimation." 

Granard,  who,  in  spite  of  his  asceticism,  was  a  good  fellow  in 
the  main,  respected  his  sister's  sorrow  too  much  to  preach  more 
to  her  on  the  subject.  He  sat  still  and  silent,  looking  upon  the 
ground  with  a  distressed  expression. 

The  conversation  then  turned  on  the  question  of  a  school  for 
Gerald.  In  this  Granard  gradually  joined,  and  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  friend  of  his,  at  Wimbledon — ^a  preparatory 
school  where  the  principal's  wife  looked  very  carefully  after  the 
health  and  comforts  of  the  little  boys.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
brother  and  sister  should  visit  it  the  following  day.  Then  Lady 
de  Walden,  turning  to  the  general  with  pathetic  tenderness, 
"  Father,  dear,  when  poor  Gerald  is  disposed  of,  may  I  find 
shelter  under  your  roof?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course  you  shall,  my  dear  child.  I  am  always  glad  to 
have  you." 

Lady  de  Walden  rose.  "  I  long — yet  dread  to  see  Gerald," 
she  said.  "  Poor  boy,  he  will  say  things  that  must  tear  my 
heart" 

"  Let  me  drive  away  one  impression  with  another,"  said  Ferrars. 
"  I  will  take  him  to — to — where  can  I  take  him  ?  Oh !  the  circus ! 
He  has  not  seen  one  since  before  he  went  to  Germany.  Mean- 
time, Claire,  I  implore  you,  take  some  rest.  You  can  hardly 
stand." 

{To  hi  cimtmuetL) 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

TOO  MANY  ADMIRERS. 

*  Really,  this  is  a  most  delightful  meeting !  '*  said  his  lordship 
with  the  blandest  of  smiles. 

The  lady  gave  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head  and  walked  on. 
Her  delight  appeared  less  than  Lord  O'Banashee's.  She  was 
notorious  for  her  good  works,  her  strict  moral  code  and  high  ideas 
of  virtue.  But  she  had  met  Lord  O'Banashee  at  the  charming 
town  house  which  His  Serene  Highness  Prince  Friskovitch  occu- 
pied during  the  season,  and  could  not  be  positively  rude  to  him^ 
by  pretending  to  ignore  his  existence  altogether.  Society  imposes 
its  penalties. 

He,  on  his  part,  was  quite  conscious  of  the  frigidity  of  her 
salutation,  but  that  did  not  affect  him.  It  was  enough  that  other 
people  should  see  he  was  on  bowing  terms  with  the  ultra  good 
and  ultra  proper  Countess  of  London.  It  helped  his  morals  to  be 
seen  lifting  his  hat  to  her,  and  showed  that  even  she,  with  all  her 
prudery  and  severity,  did  not  dare  give  him  the  cold  shoulder. 
He  asked  nothing  more  from  this  great  lady  than  to  be  distantly 
recognised,  being  shrewd  enough  to  realise  that  had  he  ventured 
to  presume  on  her  passive  toleration  he  should  most  probably 
expose  himself  to  a  rebuff.  But  all  this  was  nothing  to  Hetty, 
and  his  present  object  was  to  impress  the  girl  with  a  sense  of  his 
importance.  To  fill  her  young  mind  with  envy,  with  admiration 
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and  astonishment  at  the  number  and  exalted  position  of  his 
acquaintances  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  triumph.  He  did  not 
disdain  such  paltry  successes ;  they  atoned  for  many  a  snub,  for 
many  a  witticism  made  at  his  expense,  of  which  he  was  fully 
conscious,  but  which  it  did  not  suit  him  to  resent 

"  That  was  the  Countess  of  London,"  he  explained  patroniz- 
ingly to  the  girl     "  You  have  heard  of  her  by  repute  of  course  ?  " 

Again  Hetty  had  the  mortification  of  declaring  her  ignorance. 
She  grew  quite  red  with  shame. 

"  The  young  lady  with  the  Countess,"  resumed  Lord  O'Bana- 
shee,  "was  her  daughter,  Lady  Betty  Whitechurch,  a  most 
charming  and  el^^nt  girl  She  sings  like  an  angel,  and  con- 
stantly performs  at  concerts  in  the  East  End,  got  up  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  Her  rendering  of  *  Home,  sweet  home,' 
brings  tears  to  the  ^yts  of  the  roughest  navvies.  Do  you  sing. 
Miss  Davidson  ?  " 

"  No,  only  a  very  little.  My  father  and  mother  call  it  squalling, 
and  do  not  like  me  to  practise  in  the  house." 

"  Ah !  well,  in  your  case  accomplishments  do  not  signify^  If  a 
woman  has  beauty  she  can  snap  her  fingers  at  piano-playing  and 
ballad  singing  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Not  one  man  in  a 
thousand  cares  for  talent  in  comparison  with  good  looks.  A 
pretty  woman  has  only  to  smile  and  look  pleasant,  for  the  oppo- 
site sex  to  consider  her  charming." 

•*  I  should  like  to  be  clever,"  sighed  Hetty.  "  It  is  such  a 
horrible  sensation  being  stupid." 

"  My  dear,  you  are  better  as  you  are.  You  are  one  of  the 
fortunate  minority  who  can  afford  to  dispense  with  cleverness. 
Men  will  not  like  you  any  the  less,  but  rather  the  more  for  not 
being  a  blue  stocking.  Ah !  Princess,  good  morning.  No,  no, 
don't  mention  it.  It  was  a  mere  trifle.  I  knew  you  liked  flowers, 
and  ordered  my  pet  flower  girl  to  keep  you  daily  supplied.  Pray, 
Madam,  do  not  think  of  thanking  me  for  so  ordinary  an  act  of 
courtesy." 

Hetty  looked  up,  and  saw  that  Lord  O'Banashee  was  addressing 
Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Fustian,  who  had  graciously  paused 
to  express  her  gratitude  for  the  lovely  roses  which  appeared  every 
morning.  Perhaps  Hetty  was  in  a  censorious  and  cynical  mood, 
but  she  could  not  help  asking  herself,  if  the  Princess  had  been 
plain  Mrs.  Somebody,  whether  Lord  O'Banashee's  act  of  courtesy 
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would  have  appeared  quite  so  ordinary  in  his  eyes.     She  fancied 
not 

Thus  they  continued  their  walk,  up  and  down  the  Promenade, 
stopping  to  exchange  salutations  with  numerous  members  of  the 
aristocracy.  Lord  O'Banashee  succeeded  in  producing  an  im- 
pression upon  Hetty.  The  poor  child  felt  quite  oppressed  by  the 
number  of  grand  people  he  knew,  and  whom  she  didn't  know, 
but  apparently  ought  to  know.  Moreover  the  familiar  way  in 
which  he  talked  of  princes,  dukes  and  duchesses  possessed  a  kind  of 
weird  fascination  for  the  simple  country  girl,  who  during  her 
short  life  had  never  once  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
such  august  individuals.  She  realised  that  Lord  O'Banashee 
moved  in  quite  a  different  world  from  her  own.  And  thus 
realising,  certain  dim  stirrings  of  envy  and  of  vague  ambition 
arose  within  her  breast.  She  too  would  have  liked  to  have 
known  Princess  Fustian,  Prince  Friskovitch,  and  other  exalted 
personages.  A  nod  or  a  bow  from  them  would  at  that  moment 
have  raised  her  in  her  own  self-esteem  and  removed  the  crushing 
sense  of  inferiority  that  was  beginning  to  steal  over  her.  She 
grew  quite  downcast  and  subdued.  Lord  O'Banashee,  however, 
perceiving  that  this  pretty  little  nobody  whom  he  had  conde- 
scended to  walk  with,  appeared  properly  impressed  by  the 
selectness  of  his  social  circle,  kindly  set  to  work  to  cheer  her  up 
by  assuring  her  that  he  would  lose  no  time  in  introducing  her  to 
a  few  persons  of  distinction — Somebodies  not  Nobodies^  through 
whose  means,  and  aided  by  his  own  benevolent  exertions,  she 
should  rise  to  a  higher  level  than  the  one  she  at  present  occupied. 
His  promises  on  this  score  were  somewhat  vague,  but  very 
magnificent. 

"  I  can  do  a  lot  for  you,  if  you  turn  out  to  be  a  good,  sensible 
girl,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  with  an  expression  which  Hetty  did 
not  understand,  but  which  made  her  flesh  creep.  "Only  you 
must  not  be  too  prudish,  or  set  your  will  up  against  mine." 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to  be  too  prudish,"  said  poor  Hetty, 
with  the  tears  almost  starting  to  her  eyes. 

"  That's  right,  my  dear,  that's  quite  right.  I've  no  doubt  but 
what  we  shall  get  on  excellently  together.  It  would  be  a  thou- 
sand pities  for  a  pretty  girl  like  you  to  stand  in  your  own  light. 
By-the-bye,  do  you  see  this  ring  I  am  wearing  ?  " 

And  with  a  gesture,  meant  to  express  carelessness,  he  raised 
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his  left  hand,  and  showed  Hetty  what  she  considered  a  very 
ordinary  plain  gold  band.  "  His  Serene  Highness,  Prince 
Friskovitch,  gave  me  that  last  year,  in  token  of  friendship.  I 
value  it  excessively.  If  I  had  any  children,  I  should  leave  it  to 
my  eldest  son  as  a  family  heirloom." 

"  Are  you  not  married,  Lord  O'Banashee  ?  "  she  asked.  ■ 

"I  am  in  the  very  convenient  position  of  a  widower.  The 
married  ladies  treat  me  with  all  the  indulgency  accorded  to  a 
bachelor,  and  the  unmarried  ones  are  good  enough  to  consider 
that  my  short  wedded  life  of  little  over  a  year,  whilst  affording 
proper  experience,  does  not  count  against  me.  I  had  a  boy  " — 
was  it  fancy  or  did  Hetty  hear  a  sigh — "but  he  died.  So  now  I 
am  free  to  rove  the  world,  and,  like  the  bee  in  Doctor  Watts* 
hymn,  to  gather  honey  from  every  passing  flower." 

"  Don't  you  sometimes  gather  poison  ?  "she  inquired,  innocently* 
"  Every  flower  is  not  sweet" 

"  Ha,  ha !  that's  very  good — very  good  indeed.  You're  getting 
on.     At  this  rate  you'll  do  nicely." 

Hetty  smiled,  though  she  had  not  the  least  idea  what  she  had 
said  that  was  funny  enough  to  elicit  such  praise. 

"  I'm  glad  you  think  I'm  improving,"  she  said.  "  It  shows  I'm 
not  quite  hopeless." 

"  Improving !  You're  making  the  most  gigantic  strides.  That 
reminds  me,  I  had  a  letter  from  Prince  Friskovitch  this  morning. 
Would  you  like  to  see  it  ?  He's  coming  here  next  week  as  soon 
as  Goodwood  is  over.  It's  wonderful  how  fond  he  is  of  our 
English  institutions.  He  is  much  more  like  an  Englishman  than 
a  foreigner,  and  shows  his  preference  by  more  or  less  making 
London  his  headquarters.  He  writes  a  capital  handwriting, 
doesn't  he  ?  "  And  so  saying,  with  an  air  of  pride  and  impor- 
tance, which  he  was  totally  unable  to  conceal,  Lord  O'Banashee 
produced  a  note  from  the  inner  recesses  of  his  breast  pocket, 
which  he  opened  and  showed  to  Hetty,  not  allowing  the  precious 
document,  however,  out  of  his  hand.  It  was,  in  fact,  stock  in 
trade  to  him,  which  he  could  not  afford  to  lose.  Hetty  was  not 
the  only  person  who  had  seen  and  would  see  that  letter.  For 
many  a  month  to  come  it  was  destined  to  be  exhibited  in  a 
similarly  casual  manner.  The  only  pity  was  that  Lord  O'Bana- 
shee sometimes  made  mistakes.  Owing  to  a  certain  confusion  of 
mind,  or  of  loss  of  memory  consequent  on  increasing  old  age,  he 
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was  apt  to  bring  forth  the  same  letter  and  show  it  repeatedly  to 
the  same  people.  The  first  production  was  attended  with  con- 
siderable curiosity,  the  second  with  indifference,  the  third  with 
derision.  If  he  had  been  more  cautious  in  displaying  the  Prince's 
autograph,  and  not  made  it  quite  so  cheap,  the  effect  created 
would  doubtless  have  been  greater. 

Hetty  glanced  at  the  letter.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  seen 
it,  and  she  made  no  effort  to  conceal  her  interest.  Lord  O'Bana- 
shee  was  gratified.  These  and  such  as  these  were  his  moments 
of  reward  for  many  a  reverse, 

"It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  you.  Miss  Davidson,  to  get 
introduced  to  Prince  Friskovitch,"  he  said,  eyeing  his  companion 
much  as  an  audacious  blackbird  eyes  a  ripe  peach.  "  And  Til 
tell  you  what  Til  do,  if  you  are  a  very  very  good  girl,  and  show 
proper  respect  and  attention  to  old  age,  ais  represented  by  me,  I 
will  see  if  I  can  manage  it ;  yes,"  meditatively,  as  if  wishing  to 
make  her  fully  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  promise,  "  I  will 
see  if  I  can  manage  it." 

With  this  assurance,  he  ducked  his  grey-hatted  head  under 
Hetty's  lace  parasol,  and  kept  it  there  so  long  that  she  began  to 
wonder  what  possible  attraction  it  could  have  for  him,  and  to  fear 
he  must  be  subject  to  sunstroke. 

Lord  O'Banashee  was  very  kind.  Nothing  could  exceed  his 
kindness  and  affability,  but — she  did  not  like  him.  She  shrank 
instinctively  from  this  comparative  stranger,  who  flattered  her  so 
openly  and  coarsely,  and  whose  declarations  with  regard  to  her- 
self seemed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  bribes.  If  you  do  so  and 
so,  ril  do  so  and  so.  That  was  what  his  promises  amounted  to, 
when  stripped  of  fine  expressions  and  superfluous  words.  As 
previously  stated,  she  was  completely  ignorant  of  the  World  of 
Fashion,  but  her  maidenly  reserve  made  her  recoil  from  the  fast, 
loose  style  of  conversation  affected  by  Lord  O'Banashee.  It 
jarred  upon  her  delicacy,  and  prevented  her  from  being  at  ease. 
She  smiled  and  nodded,  a^d  exclaimed  when  she  ought  to,  but 
her  smiles  and  nods  and  exclamations  did  not  come  naturally. 
And  human  intercourse,  when  tinged  by  an  element  of  constraint, 
is  never  altogether  pleasant.  It  was  quite  a  relief  to  Hetty  when 
Lord  Charles  Mountgard  suddenly  accosted  her. 

"  Here  you  are  at  last,  Miss  Davidson,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
flush  of  pleasure  dyeing  his  boyish  face  crimson.     "  I  have  been 
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looking  for  you  everywhere,  and  b^[an  to  fear  you  had  pla)^ 
truant,  and  not  come  out  at  so  early  ^an  hour  after  alL  Good 
morning,  my  lord,"  giving  Lord  O'Banashee  a  cold  nod,  accom- 
panied by  a  look  of  dislike. 

Whereupon  he  carried  Hetty  off  in  the  most  unceremonious 
manner,  leaving  her  elderly  admirer  intent  on  the  pleasing  and 
edifying  occupation  of  spying  out  more  Royalties  and  members 
of  the  Peerage. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  knew  that  fellow  O'Banashee,"  said  Lord 
Charles,  directly  they  were  out  of  hearing. 

"  Amelia  introduced  me  to  him  this  morning  at  the  Wells,'* 
rejoined  Hetty,  innocently. 

"  Oh !  did  she  ?  Milly  is  a  good  creature,  none  better ;  but  I 
do  wish  she  wouldn't  be  quite  so  officious." 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

"  Well,  she  has  got  a  perfect  mania  for  introducing  everybody 
to  everybody,  and  people  do  not  always  like  it" 

*'  In  the  present  instance,  I  think  you  are  rather  unjust  to 
Milly.  She  could  not  help  herself.  Lord  O'Banashee  asked  for 
an  introduction." 

"  Very  likely.  I  can  quite  believe  that  He  has  cheek  enough 
for  anything.  But  you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  Miss  Davidson, 
Lord  O'Banashee's  acquaintance  is  by  no  means  desirable ; 
especially  for  a  beau — I  mean  a  )^ung  girl  like  yourself." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  him,"  said  Hetty,  in  reply.  "  He 
talked  very  strangely — at  least,  so  I  thought" 

"  Confound  his  impudence,"  exclaimed  Lord  Charles,  whikt  his 
face  clouded  over  with  displeasure,  for  youths  are  notoriously 
strict  as  r^ards  the  ladies  they  happen  to  fancy.  "  Take  my 
advice.  Miss  Davidson,  and  for  goodness'  sake  don't  encourage 
Lord  O'Banashee,  even  if  your  vanity  is  flattered  by  his  atten- 
tions." 

"  You  evidently  g^ve  me  credit  for  a  large  share  of  that  com- 
modity," said  the  girl,  a  little  piqued, 

"  Indeed,  no.     You  quite  mistake  me.     May  I  speak  plainly  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  choose,  though  I  don't  quite  see  what  I  have  done 
to  incur  a  lecture." 

"  You  have  done  nothing.  Only,  luckily  for  yourself,  you  are 
Ignorant  of  the  world." 

"Ignorant  of  the  world,"  she   cried  irritably.     "Everybody 
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throws  that  in  my  face,  just  as  if  it  were  a  fault.     I  suppose  when 
I  am  a  few  years  older,  I  shall  be  as  wise  as  the  rest  of  you." 

"  You  are  wise  enough  as  it  is.  All  I  want  to  say  is  this : 
When  a  man,  bearing  Lord  0'Banashee*s  reputation,  chooses  to 
flirt  with  fast  married  women  given  to  sailing  near  the  wind, 
that's  nobody's  affair  but  his  and  theirs  ;  but  by  God !  when  he 
takes  to  trying  the  same  game  on  with  a  young  and  innocent  girl, 
and  openly  flatters  her  in  order  to  turn  her  head,  then  I  should 
like  to  knock  him  down." 

"  Why  are  you  saying  this  to  me  ? "  inquired  Hetty,  with  a 
shade  of  annoyance  darkening  her  face.  "Lord  O'Banashee 
wished  to  make  my  acquaintance,  he  talked  a  great  deal  about 
lords  and  ladies,  and  I  did  not  like  him.  That's  an  end  to  the 
matter." 

Lord  Charles'  brow  cleared. 

"  Oh !  If  you  had  the  good  sense  not  to  like  him,  there's  no 
particular  reason  for  warning  you  against  being  too  intimate." 

"No  reason  whatever,"  she  answered  shortly.  "May  I  ask 
why  you  entertain  such  a  particular  dislike  to  his  lordship  ?  " 

"  I  despise  any  person  who  cringes  and  fawns  to  those  in  a 
higher  position.  Prince  Friskovitch  is  a  good  chap — I  have  not 
a  word  to  say  against  him,  but  the  way  O'Banashee  sucks  up  to 
him  is  simply  disgusting." 

"  No  doubt  others  do  the  same,"  she  observed  drily,  for  she  had 
not  forgiven  him  yet  for  his  interference. 

He  flushed  scarlet. 

"  Oh,  no  doubt.  Why  don't  you  tell  me  to  my  face  that  you 
have  a  perfect  right  to  choose  your  own  company  ?  " 

"  So  I  have,"  she  retorted  mischievously. 

"  All  right ;  only  I  repeat  that  it  does  a  girl  no  good  to  be  seen  * 
with  Lord  O'Banashee.     She  may  be  as  pure  as  gold,  but  people 
will  talk.     Surely  you  understand  what   I    mean?"    And  he 
whacked  savagely  at  the  grass  with  his  cane. 

Hetty  looked  puzzled.     "  No,"  she  said,  "  not  quite." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  Lord  O'Banashee 
delights  to  get  hold  of  a  pretty  girl — the  prettier  the  better,  and 
to  make  her  conspicuous  by  attentions,  which  it  is  notorious  no 
modest  woman  can  receive." 

"  I — I  didn't  know,"  stammered  Hetty,  with  a  painful  blush, 
feeling  as  if  Lord  Charles  were  taking  her  to  task  for  some  repre- 
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hensible  lapse  of  conduct.  "  He  asked  me  to  walk,  and  my  father 
went  away  and  left  me,  and  so — and  so — "  her  voice  beginning 
to  lose  its  steadiness  of  intonation,  "  I  said  yes."  And  as  she 
spoke,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

Lord  Charles  checked  his  impetuous  speech  and  gazed  at  her 
earnestly. 

"Good  gracious.  Miss  Davidson.  What's  the  matter?  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  IVe  been  such  a  beast  as  to  make  you 
cry  ?  " 

"  It's — it's  nothing,"  she  said  faintly,  putting  her  handkerchief 
up  to  her  face,  "  only  it  all  seems  so  bewildering.  I — I  don't 
know  what  I've  done  to — to  put  you  out,  or  make  you  so  angry. 
And  as  for  Lord  O'Banashee,  I  don't  care  a  bit  about  him.  He 
says  odd  things  that  m — make  me  feel  uncomfortable." 

Lord  Charles  could  have  bitten  out  his  tongue.  Until  now, 
he  had  never  fairly  realised  the  extent  of  her  innocence.  Artless 
and  unsophisticated  as  she  was,  she  needed  no  warning.  Her 
very  ignorance  rendered  her  safe  against  the  fascinations  of  Lord 
O'Banashee,  and  men  belonging  to  a  similar  class.  Miss  Dawkins 
would  have  understood  him  fast  enough.  Hetty  did  not.  To 
her,  the  great  black  world  of  Fashion  and  Frivolity  and  Sin  was 
all  a  blank — an  unknown  region  into  whose  dark  depths  her  pure 
spirit  had  never  penetrated.  The  tears  that  still  moistened  her 
long,  soft  eyelashes  were  inexpressibly  dear  to  him.  This  spoilt 
and  petted  favourite  of  fortune,  born  with  a  golden  spoon  in  his 
mouth,  and  on  that  account  run  after  by  hundreds  of  match- 
making mothers  and  husband-hunting  daughters,  held  them 
sacred. 

"  Come,"  he  said  gently,  "  let  us  talk  of  these  things  no  more. 
I  was  wrong  even  to  have  mentioned  them  in  your  presence. 
We  who  live  in  the  world,  fancy  that  everyone  must  necessarily 
be  worldly.  I  made  a  mistake,  and  at  your  expense.  Miss 
Davidson.  Will  you  forgive  me?"  And  he  looked  at  her 
penitently. 

"There — is— no — nothing  to  forgive,"  said  Hetty,  with  a  little 
catch  in  her  voice.  "  It's  not  my  fault,  but  I — I  am  so  stupid. 
When  I  hear  Amelia  and  the  people  about  me  talking,  as  they 
do,  I  feel  such  miles  and  miles  behind  them." 

"  God  bless  you,"  he  said  reverently.  "  May  you  ever  remain 
so.      Believe  me/'  and  there  was  an  unusually  serious  expression 
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on  his  young  face,  "  you  are  better — infinitely  better  as  you  are. 
If  I  had  a  sister  or  a  daughter,  I  could  not  wish  her  different. 
Now,  are  you  convinced  ?  " 

Hetty  wiped  her  ^y^s  surreptitiously.  His  words  restored 
her  self-esteem.  He  had  frightened  her  by  his  vehemence,  but 
he  was  nice  all  the  same,  if  only  he  had  not  had  red  hair,  a 
freckled  complexion,  a  snub  nose  and  sloping  shoulders.  She 
could  not  forgive  these.  But  she  liked  him  in  a  friendly,  tranquil 
fashion  that  was  restful  and  agreeable.  They  finished  their  walk 
together,  and  by  the  time  Mr.  Davidson  returned  to  the  well  for 
his  second  glass  of  water,  her  composure  was  quite  restored. 
Lord  Charles  was  politeness  itself.  But  even  whilst  he  was 
making  himself  most  pleasant,  she  was  conscious  of  a  certain 
want  of  attention  on  her  part,  which  partook  almost  of  in- 
gratitude. Every  now  and  then  her  eyes  would  wander  amongst 
the  moving  throng  of  men  and  women,  seeking  for  the  tall, 
soldierly  form  of  a  young  hero  possessing  flaxen  hair  and  light 
blue  ty^s. 

In  vain,  he  was  not  there.  His  absence  created  a  void — a 
sense  of  something  wanting.  She  listened  indifferently  to  Lord 
Charles'  observations,  and  moved  mechanically  by  his  side.  He 
thought  she  was  still  wounded  by  the  remarks  he  had  incautiously 
made,  and  did  his  utmost  to  restore  her  to  gaiety.  Ah !  if  he 
could  have  looked  into  her  heart.  He  would  have  seen  that  it 
was  full  of  a  big  German  officer,  whose  image  had  made  a  distinct 
impression  thereon,  and  that  Hetty  was  suffering  from  a  certain 
strange  malady,  known  by  the  name  of  "  Love  at  first  sight." 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

SWEETS  TO  THE  SWEET. 

About  half-an-hour  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davidson  and  Hetty  had 
finished  breakfast,  and  were  still  sitting  at  their  little  square  table 
in  the  garden,  contemplating  the  remains  of  that  meal,  which, 
by-the-way,  consisted  only  of  coffee  and  rolls,  a  waiter  appeared, 
bearing  a  large  wire  basket,  filled  with  the  most  magnificent 
Marshal  Niel  roses  and  variegated  leaves  of  a  reddish-brown  tint 
that  harmonised  admirably  with  the  delicate  colour  of  the  lovely 
flowers.  The  immense  size  of  the  basket  and  the  taste  displayed 
in  its  arrangement  rendered  it  quite  a  work  of  art. 
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"  Oh,  how  beautiful !  **  cried  Hetty,  rapturously.  "  I  never  saw 
more  exquisite  roses,  even  at  home.  I  wonder  who  they  can  be 
for."  And  she  looked  round  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  occupants  of  the  garden. 

Her  curiosity  was  soon  destined  to  be  satisfied,  for  the  waiter, 
carefully  threading  his  way  among  the  numerous  tables,  stopped 
before  the  one  at  which  they  were  seated,  and  deposited  his  bur- 
den beside  Mrs.  Davidson,  at  the  same  time  tendering  a  card ; 
small,  highly  glazed  and  evidently  belonging  to  a  gentleman. 

"  One  of  de  flower-girls  'ave  just  called  and  left  dis  for  you,"  he 
said 

'*  It  must  be  a  mistake,"  said  Mrs.  Davidson,  addressing  her 
husband  and  daughter  rather  than  the  man.  "  We  know  no  one 
in  Hamburg  to  send  us  flowers,  especially  such  flowers  as  these." 

"  Unless  it  be  Amelia,"  su^ested  Hetty. 

^  Pooh  !  nonsense !  She  is  not  likdy  to  qtend  Iier  money  oa 
an  old  woman  like  me."  So  saying,  Mrs.  Davidson  took  up  the 
card,  that  the  waiter  presented  on  a  small,  plated  salver.  At  the 
first  glance  a  look  of  surprise  stole  to  her  face,  which  was  quickly 
succeeded  by  a  flush  of  pleasure. 

"  That  comes  of  making  oneself  agreeable,"  she  exclaimed  in 
accents  of  triumph.  "  I  thought  the  young  man  was  favourably 
impressed.  Likings  are  generally  mutual.  If  you  take  a  fancy 
to  a  person  it  is  nearly  always  reciprocated." 

"In  Heaven's  name,  who  and  what  are  you  talking  about?" 
inquired  Mr.  Davidson. 

"  It's  very  attentive  of  him,  very  attentive  indeed,"  went  on 
Mrs.  Davidson,  ignoring  the  interrogation.  "  And  the  first  time 
we  meet,  I  shall  make  a  point  of  telling  him  how  exceedingly 
touched  and  gratified  I  am  by  his  most  kind  thought  of  me.  If 
I  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  younger,  I  should  stand  in  great 
danger  of  losing  my  heart  to  that  young  man.     He's  quite  the 

gentleman — quite.    Were  I  a  girl  now "  looking  significantly 

at  Hetty. 

"  I  haven't  the  least  idea  who  you  mean,"  said  Mr.  Davidson, 
somewhat  testily,  for  his  curiosity  was  excited,  though  he  did  not 
care  to  let  his  wife  see  that  such  was  the  case.  "  Can't  you  speak 
plainly,  instead  of  trying  to  make  a  ridiculous  mystery  of  nothing 
at  all?" 

"/y  it  nothing  at  all?"  she  retorted,  unable  to  conceal  her 
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elation.  "That  shows  how  little  you  know.  DoVou  call  it 
nothing  at  all  for  me  to  be  receiving  bouquets  like  this  from  the 
son  of  a  duke  ?  because,  if  you  do,  I  don't.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a 
very  great  compliment,  and  I  haven't  the  least  doubt  in  my  own 
mind  but  what  it  was  intended  as  such.  As  I  have  already  ob- 
served, this  comes  of  making  an  impression." 

"  Are  you  talking  of  Lord  Charles  Mountgard,  by  any  chance  ?  " 
queried  Mr.  Davidson,  striving  to  gain  possession  of  the  card  which 
his  wife  held  tightly  clasped  in  her  right  hand,  and  brandished 
aloft  as  if  it  were  a  banner. 

"  Ha,  ha  !  "  she  simpered.  "  YouVe  guessed  at  last,  have  you, 
though  I  must  say  youVe  been  uncommonly  slow  in  doing  so.  I 
suppose  it  never  entered  your  head  to  imagine  that  whilst  you 
and  that  Miss  Dawkins  went  gadding  off  together  yesterday 
afternoon  to  drink  the  waters,  I  was  striking  up  a  warm  friend- 
ship with  Lord  Charles  ?  Nevertheless  such  was  the  case.  We 
soon  found  out  that  we  were  sympathetic  to  each  other." 

"  I  wish  I  could  make  the  same  agreeable  discovery,"  muttered 
Mr.  Davidson  under  his  breath.  "  IVe  tried  now  for  a  good  many 
years,  but.  failed  signally  in  the  attempt." 

*"  What  are  you  mumbling  about,  John  ?  If  youVe  got  any- 
thing to  say,  speak  out." 

"  I  was  listening  to  you,  my  dear.  Please  continue  the  narra- 
tion of  your  conquest  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  me.  Tm  not 
jealous.  I  give  you  carte  blanche  to  flirt  as  much  as  you  choose. 
You  have  arrived  at  an  age  when  you  are  not  likely  to  inflict  any 
deadly  harm  on  the  opposite  sex." 

"  What  a  civil  speech  !  But  there,  that's  just  the  way  husbands 
always  talk,  and  that  is  the  reason  why,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
women  find  someone  else  so  vastly  more  agreeable.  Once  mar- 
ried to  a  man,  he  does  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  be  decently 
polite.  Thank  goodness,  however,  others  make  up  for  the 
deficiency.  Are  you  attending,  John,  to  what  I  say?  "  And  she 
turned  sharply  on  her  lord  and  master. 

"  My  dear,  I  am  vitally  interested.  I  find  your  conversation 
even  more  sparkling  and  original  than  usual.  No  wonder  Lord 
Charles  fell  a  victim  to  your  fascinations.  The  poor  young  fellow 
hadn't  a  chance,  if  you  exercised  them  as  freely  upon  him  as 
upon  me." 

"  There  you  go  again  with  your  horrible  sarcasm.     I  declare  I 
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can't  stand  it  It  makes  me  mad  to  be  jibed  and  sneered  at  in 
that  cold,  detestable  way.  My  belief  is  that  you  are  jealous, 
though,  like  all  men,  you  pretend  you  are  not  Is  it  my  fault 
that  Lord  Charles  likes  me  ?  Can  I  help  it  ?  I  always  told  you 
what  a  happy  knack  I  had  of  getting  on  with  the  right  people, 
when  only  I  had  the  chance*  The  snobbish,  badly-bred  folk  are 
the  ones  who  are  so  hard  to  talk  to',  and  who  give  themselves 
airs.  Now,  with  a  duke's  son  I  felt  quite  at  home  at  once.  I  had 
not  the  smallest  sensation  of  mauvaise  honte  ** — she  pronounced 
it  "  onty  " — ^"  the  whole  time  we  were  together." 

'*That  must  have  been  exceedingly  comforting,"  remarked  Mr. 
Davidson,  with  a  sly  wink  at  Hetty. 

*'  It  was  most  comforting  ;  for  it  proved  conclusively  that  all  I 
require  is  opportunity.  Given  the  opportunity,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  become  a  lady  of  fashion.  I'm  a  little 
old  perhaps,  but  it's  never  too  late  to  improve  the  social  position 
of  oneself  and  one's  family.  John,"  decidedly,  "  I  shall  do  gjreat 
things  for  you  yet" 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  my  dear.  Only  it  strikes  me  they  have 
been  rather  long  in  coming." 

"  Because  I  have  never  had  the  chance.  Now  I  see  an  opening 
and  I'm  on  my  mettle.  But  to  go  back  to  Lord  Charles.  It  was 
very  sweet  and  very  nice  of  the  young  man  to  send  me  these 
lovely  flowers,"  burying  the  tip  of  her  nose  in  their  midst,  *'  but  I 
can't  bear  the  idea  of  the  poor  fellow  spending  his  money  upon 
me.  It  is  true  it  shows  a  delightfully  generous  spirit,  still  I  must 
not  take  undue  advantage  of  it  In  fact,  John,  I  should  like  to 
make  it  up  to  him.  We  must  consider  in  what  way  we  can  best 
show  our  appreciation  of  the  honour  he  has  done  me." 

Mr.  Davidson  laughed.  There  was  something  comical  about 
his  wife's  inordinate  vanity,  and  her  assumption  of  the  bouquet 
being  due  to  her  own  and  not  her  daughter's  charms. 

"  Hetty,"  he  said  archly,  "  have  you  any  idea  what  causes  his 
lordship  to  be  so  singularly  attentive  to  your  mother  ?  " 

"  Not  the  very  slightest,"  she  answered  demurely.  "  The  only 
way  I  can  account  for  it  is,  that,  as  mamma  says,  he  has  taken  a 
fancy  to  her,"  smiling  at  the  oddity  of  the  notion. 

"  That's  it,  that's  it,  no  doubt,"  he  rejoined,  chuckling  until  he 
almost  choked.  "At  the  very  respectable  age  of  sixty,  your 
mamma  is  still  so  youthful  in  manner,  so  charming  and  fascinating. 
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that  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  falls  desperately  in  love  with 
her.  Ha,  ha !  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  get  anything  to 
beat  that"  And  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  Mr.  Davidson  gave 
himself  over  to  free  indulgence  of  the  joke. 

Mrs.  Davidson  bridled  up.  For  her  part  she  saw  nothing  so 
exquisitely  funny  in  the  matter.  It  might  be  unusual,  but  it  was 
by  no  means  without  the  pale  of  possibility. 

"  You're  always  poking  fun  at  me,"  she  said,  with  an  indignant 
toss  of  the  head,  which  made  that  curious  erection  of  lace,  muslin 
and  brilliant  ribbons,  which  she  called  her  cap,  topple  on  one 
side.  "And  no  doubt  you  think  yourself  very  clever,  though 
that  IS  a  delusion  shared  by  nobody  else.  But  let  me  tell  you 
this,  Mr.  Davidson.  Though  you  don't  appreciate  me,  and 
never  did,  other  people  do."  And  she  crossed  her  hands  on  her 
lap  with  exceeding  dignity. 

"  Tm  delighted  to  hear  their  taste  is  so  much  better  than  mine, 
my  dear." 

^^ Some  peophy^  resumed  Mrs.  Davidson,  with  considerable 
emphasis,  casting  an  eye  of  triumph  on  her  flower-basket,  "  like 
my  conversation.  They  find  it  amusing  and  to  the  point,  and 
take  pleasure  in  my  society." 

"  What  a  merciful  dispensation  it  is  of  Providence,"  he  replied, 
"  that  in  this  world  there  should  exist  so  much  diversity  of  taste. 
Everything  would  be  horribly  same  if  we  did  not  occasionally 
agree  to  differ." 

"Tut,  John,"  she  rejoined  pettishly,  not  altogether  relishing 
her  husband's  badinage,  and  therefore  adopting  the  feminine 
tactics  of  changing  her  ground.  "That's  just  like  you.  You 
never  can  see  facts  as  they  are,  but  always  endeavour  to  muddle 
them  away  by  some  curious  process  of  reasoning  of  your  own. 
It's  a  grave  defect  in  anyone's  character  to  possess  that  un- 
fortunate kind  of  mental  charlatanism.  Now  I  shouldn't  be 
the  least  surprised  if  you  ended  by  arguing  yourself  into  the 
belief  that  Lord  Charles  had  never  sent  me  these  flowers 
at  all." 

"  No,  my  dear  Emma,"  he  returned,  "  I  don't  go  quite  so  far 
towards  lunacy  as  you  make  out.  I  simply  wish  to  remark  that 
had  you  not  been  Hetty's  mother,  the  chances  are  you  would 
never  have  received  them." 

"  Hetty,  Hetty,"  she  exclaimed  irritably.     "  It's  always  Hetty 
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with  yoUy  and  never  a  single  thought  for  3rour  wife.  Am  I  reaUy 
so  very  disagreeable  that  3rou  can't  conceive  of  a  gentleman 
showing  me  an  ordinary  act  of  civility  ?  or  is  it  because  you  are 
so  rude,"  she  was  beginning  to  lose  her  temper,  *'  so  overbearing 
and  ill-bred,  that  you  judge  the  rest  of  )rour  sex  by  yourself?  " 
And  she  waved  her  handkerchief  h3^erically  before  her  face  as  if 
meditating  tears  on  very  slight  further  provocation. 

^  Come,  come,^  he  said,  dropping  the  tone  of  banter  that  had 
occasioned  so  much  indignation.  ''Don't  excite  yourself  un- 
necessarily. Whether  the  flowers  were  meant  for  you  or  for 
Hetty  is  of  no  importance  whatever.  There  they  are,  and  my 
advice  is,  take  them  upstairs,  and  sprinkle  them  with  water  so 
that  they  should  keep  fresh  as  long  as  possible." 

Mrs.  Davidson,  feeling  the  uselessness  of  continuing  the  dis- 
cussion, and  firmly  convinced  in  her  own  mind  for  whom  the 
bouquet  was  intended,  rose  from  the  table,  bearing  off  her  spoils. 
Hetty  followed  with  dutiful  alacrity. 

When  the  ladies  had  retired,  Mr.  Davidson  left  the  hotel  on  a 
little  expedition  of  his  own,  which  he  saw  no  particular  reason  for 
divulging.  He  first  wended  his  footsteps  towards  a  florist's, 
where  he  bought  the  very  best  button-hole  that  could  be  pur- 
chased for  money,  and  with  slight  persuasion  prevailed  upon  the 
yoimg  lady  in  attendance — ^who,  by-the-way,  was  rather  a  gfood- 
looking  girl — to  fix  it  securely  in  his  coat  Thus  adorned,  he 
proceeded  to  walk  down  the  street,  until  he  came  to  Brah's,  the 
confectioner's  shop.  Here,  he  did  what  was,  for  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman, a  very  funny  thing.  He  stood  and  gazed  with  the 
absorption  of  a  school-boy  at  the  tempting  sweets  exhibited  in 
glass  dishes  in  the  window.  At  leng^  a  placard  informing  the 
public  that  English  was  spoken  within,  caught  his  eye,  and 
apparently  gave  him  courage  to  enter  the  shop.  The  conscious- 
ness of  being  about  to  perform  an  action  which  was  for  him  a 
most  unusual  one,  imparted  a  certain  hesitancy  to  his  gait  He 
advanced  with  evident  nervousness.  A  fresh-faced,  fair-haired 
young  woman  at  once  stepped  from  behind  the  counter  and  in- 
quired in  his  native  tongue  in  what  way  she  could  serve  him. 
She  was  a  friendly-looking  young  woman,  who  restored  his  con- 
fidence. 

"  Have  you  any  boxes  of  chocolate  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  want  to 
buy  one." 
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"  No  'ouse  in  all  Homburg  can  offer  you  zo  good  a  choice  as 
ourzelves,"  she  responded,  opening  a  drawer  and  producing  a 
large  variety. 

But  Mr.  Davidson  looked  disdainfully  at  the  wares  thus  offered 
for  his  approval. 

"  These  boxes  are  not  nearly  good  enough,"  he  said.  "  It  is 
for  a  present." 

"  Ah,  a  present  I  understand.  You  want  zomething  very, 
very  zuperior." 

''  Yes,  the  best  that  can  be  got,  and  that  will  make  a  good 
show." 

"  Ach !  I  *ave  de  very  ting,"  and  she  opened  another  drawer 
at  the  far  end  of  the  shop,  and  one  by  one  brought  forth  some 
half-dozen  bonbonniires^  carefully  wrapped  up  in  tissue-paper. 
After  displaying  the  indecision  of  a  woman,  Mr.  Davidson  was 
finally  persuaded  to  purchase  the  most  beautiful  of  the  lot — a 
pale  blue  satin  box  exquisitely  hand-painted  with  snowdrops  and 
primroses. 

"  Emblematic  of  the  Spring,"  he  murmured  to  himself.  "  That 
will  just  suit  her." 

This  box  he  ordered  to  be  filled  with  the  finest  chocolate,  and 
stood  by  to  watch  the  operation.  His  ordinary  cautiousness 
seemed  to  have  deserted  him,  for  not  until  it  was  heaped  to  the 
brim  did  he  inquire  the  price. 

"  Fifty-five  marks,"  said  the  well-pleased  shop-woman,  "  or  two 
pounds  fifteen  zhillings  of  your  English  money." 

It  seemed  a  good  deal,  but  Mr.  Davidson  happened  to  be  in  a 
singularly  magnanimous  mood.  If  he  could  secure  a  title  for  his 
daughter  and  at  the  same  time  show  to  a  pretty  girl  his  recogni- 
tion of  the  service  she  had  rendered  him  in  bringing  the  young 
people  together,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  fault  with  the  justice 
and  reasonableness  of  the  present  outlay.  It  was  only  money  put 
out  at  interest,  as  he  sagely  reflected.  So  he  paid  the  bill  without 
a  murmur,  tucked  the  box  of  chocolates  under  his  arm,  and  with 
a  lightness  of  heart,  conferred  by  the  sense  of  his  own  generosity, 
proceeded  to  pay  a  morning  call  on  Miss  Dawkins. 

Arrived  at  her  lodgings  in  the  Obere  Promenade,  he  met  with 
a  tolerably  severe  disappointment.  All  the  morning  he  had  been 
picturing  to  himself  the  highly  agreeable  forenoon  he  should 
spend  in  that  young  lady's  society,  listening  to  her  lively  sallies, 
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and  being  initiated  into  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  fashionable 
world.  It  was  therefore  quite  a  blow  when  the  maid-servant  in- 
formed him  that  the  ladies  were  both  out 

"  Do  you  expect  them  back  soon  ?"  he  inquired.  "  If  so  I  will 
call  again." 

"  No,  she  could  not  say."  The  ladies  had  not  said  where  they 
were  going  or  ordered  any  luncheon  at  home.  They  might  be 
one  hour  and  they  might  be  three  or  four.  All  she  knew  was 
that  they  expected  company  that  afternoon. 

There  was  nothing  for  Mr.  Davidson  but  to  retrace  his  footsteps, 
which  he  did,  feeling  a  cooling  cloud  pass  over  the  first  glow  of 
his  enthusiasm  as  a  giver.  He  brought  the  bonbonniire  away 
with  him.  True,  he  might  have  left  it,  but  he  could  not  forego 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  Miss  Dawkins  again  call  him  "  an  old  dear  " 
to  his  face.  It  was  gratifying  to  reflect  that  he  had  been  an  old  dear 
when  there  were  only  chocolate  and  ices  in  prospect  With  a 
large  box  of  chocolate  creams  actually  in  the  fair  Amelia's 
possession,  might  he  not  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  old 
darling  ?  And  it  was  conceivable  that  she  might  even  give  him 
a  kiss,  in  pure  friendliness,  of  course,  just  as  if  he  were  her  grand- 
father— no,  not  exactly  her  grandfather — her  father  or  brother. 
Naturally  it  would  mean  nothing  more  than  an  exceedingly 
innocent  and  useful  demonstration  of  pleasure  on  her  part,  but 
he  could  imagine  its  being  very  pleasant  to  his  feelings.  Miss 
Dawkins  had  a  fine  waist  He  would  have  liked  to  put  his  arm 
round  it  in  a  paternal  fashion,  if  only  to  point  out  with  perfect 
propriety  and  disinterestedness  how  excessively  pernicious  it  was 
for  young  ladies  to  indulge  in  the  highly  injurious  practice  of 
tight-lacing.  There  could  have  been  no  harm  in  that — no  harm 
whatever.  These  and  similar  little  passages,  whilst  not  actively 
disagreeable  to  himself,  would  doubtless  have  proved  of  extreme 
advantage  to  Miss  Dawkins.  His  object  was  to  benefit  her,  and 
he  should  have  felt  like  a  dispassionate  and  high-minded  bene- 
factor during  the  process.  The  girl  was  young  and  away  from 
her  father  and  mother.  The  counsel  and  guidance  of  a  person 
so  much  older  than  herself  could  only  be  for  her  good,  and  he 
believed  that  Miss  Dawkins  was  quite  sensible  enough  to  see 
matters  in  their  proper  light. 

Owing  to  her  absence  from  home,  however,  he  was  unable  to 
put  his  charitable  intentions  into  execution,  and  was  decidedly 
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disconcerted  by  their  unexpected  overthrow.      Fortunately  the 
disappointment  need  only  be  temporary. 

This  thought  consoled  him  as  he  walked  back  to  the  hotel. 
Needless  to  say  he  determined  not  to  mention  to  his  wife  or 
daughter  where  he  had  been,  or  allude  to  the  extravagance  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty.  His  wife,  he  knew,  would  call  him  an 
old  fool,  and  as  he  wasn't  quite  sure  in  his  own  mind  that  there 
might  not  be  some  truth  in  the  accusation,  he  had  no  desire  to 
hear  it  made.  Consequently  he  crept  quietly  upstairs,  and  before 
rejoining  the  ladies,  deposited  Amelia's  bonbonnUre  in  a  cupboard 
in  his  dressing-room.  His  consciencem  ust  have  pricked  him  a 
little,  for  being  aware  of  certain  prying  qualities  that  distinguished 
his  better-half,  he  took  the  trouble  to  hide  it  beneath  a  pile  of  clean 
shiits. 

He  found  his  wife  and  Hetty  In  a  flutter  of  excitement  caused 
by  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Northcote  and  Miss  Dawkins.  It  appeared 
they  had  only  left  a  few  minutes  ago,  so  that  he  must  just  have 
missed  them  on  the  way  back. 

"  Amelia  wants  us  to  go  to  tea  with  her  this  afternoon,"  said 
Hetty,  brightly,  as  her  father  entered  the  room.  "  She  said  I  was 
to  tell  you  how  sorry  she  was  you  were  out,  and  how  she  hopes 
you  will  be  sure  and  come." 

"  Is  it  to  be  a  regular  party  ?  "  he  inquired,  for  he  much  preferred 
Miss  Dawkins  alone  to  Miss  Dawkins  surrounded  by  young  men. 
"  If  so  I  think  I  shall  get  out  of  it." 

"  Oh !  dear  no,"  answered  Mrs.  Davidson.  "  Only  just  a  few 
friends,  who  are  asked  to  drop  in  quite  informally.  Hetty  and  I 
have  made  up  our  minds  to  go,  even  if  you  don't  care  to.  Lord 
Charles  is  to  be  there,  Sir  North  and  Lady  Penywern,  Lord 
O'Banashee,  and  one  or  two  others.  But  you  can  stay  behind 
if  you  choose." 

"No,  I  think  I'll  come  too.  It  would  be  only  civil  to  thank 
Lord  Charles  for  sending  you  the  flowers." 

"  I'll  do  that,  never  fear.  It's  me  he  wants  to  see — not  you ; 
but  please  yourself." 

"  I  will.     I  settle  to  go." 

"  Very  well.  It's  more  respectable,  and  looks  better  on  the 
whole  to  be  escorted  by  one's  husband.  Besides,  the  Penywerns 
will  no  doubt  ask  to  be  introduced.  Do  you  know  what  I've 
been  thinking,  John  ?  " 
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"No,  my  dear — how  should  I?  The  depths  of  your  great 
mind  are  quite  beyond  my  humble  powers  of  divination." 

"  Well !  Tve  been  thinking  that  we  might  give  a  little  dinner. 
Miss  Dawkins  has  been  telling  us  tiiat  the  fashion  here  is  for 
people  to  join  together,  so  that  it  need  not  be  any  expense. 
I  should  like  to  ask  Lord  Charles.  We  could  pay  for  him.  It 
would  only  be  right  and  handsome  after  the  gentlemanly  manner 
in  which  he  has  behaved.  If  we  get  introduced  to  the  Penywems 
we  might  even  invite  them  also  as  our  guests.  There's  nothing 
like  being  friendly,  and  meeting  people  halfway." 

"Yes,  I  see  no  objection  to  the  plan  whatever,"  said  Mr. 
Davidson,  beginning  to  think  he  might  find  his  wife  a  valuable 
auxiliary.  "  To  tell  you  the  truth,  times  are  fairly  good  at  present, 
and  I  don't  mind  spending  a  little  more  than  usual  just  for  once, 
and  to  see  Hetty  well  started  in  life." 

"  How  about  Mrs.  Northcote  and  Miss  Dawkins  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Davidson.  "  We  don't  want  them,"  she  continued  with  the  usual 
ingratitude  of  people  who  have  been  the  recipients  of  kindness. 
♦*  In  fact,  to  tell  the  truth,  they  will  be  very  much  in  the  way. 
The  old  lady  is  a  poor,  weak  creature,  who  seems  next  door  to 
an  idiot,  and  the  girl  is  very  noisy  and  forward  in  her  manners. 
Still,  considering  that  the  others  are  all  Miss  Dawkins'  friends,  I 
don't  quite  see  how  we  can  leave  them  out  They  would  be  sure 
to  hear  of  our  giving  a  dinner-party,  and  take  offence.  People 
are  so  absurdly  huffy  in  this  world." 

"I  shouldn't  dream  of  not  asking  them,"  said  Mr.  David- 
son, so  decidedly  that  he  evoked  a  grateful  glance  from 
Hetty. 

"  Ah  !  well !  "  sighed  Mrs.  Davidson  resignedly,  "  I  suppose 
we  must  But  we  need  not  pay  for  them.  They  can  pay  for 
themselves.  After  all,  the  compliment  will  be  much  the  same, 
and  no  doubt  they  can  afford  it  quite  as  well  as  we." 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Mr.  Davidson  testily. 
"In  my  opinion  we  are  extremely  indebted  to  Miss  Dawkins. 
She  has  been  most  kind  in  introducing  us  to  nice  people  and 
looking  after  Hetty.  What*  would  Lord  Charles  think  of  us 
indeed,  if  it  came  to  his  ears  that  we  stood  him  his  dinner  be- 
cause he  had  a  title,  and  made  poor  Mrs.  Northcote  and  Miss 
Dawkins  pay  for  their  meal  because,  like  ourselves,  they  happened 
to  be  commoners." 
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"  John,  how  coarsely  and  vulgarly  you  do  put  things,  to  be 
sure.     Will  you  never  learn  to  become  more  refined  ?  " 

"Tm  afraid  not,"  he  sneered,  "if  refinement •  means  playing 
dirty,  shabby  tricks,  that  you  are  ashamed  to  publish,  and 
wrapping  up  the  truth  in  a  parcel  of  tissue  paper.  No,  Mrs. 
Davidson,  you  may  approve  of  showing  the  cold  shoulder  to 
people  in  your  own  rank  of  life,  but  I  don't.  I  know  the 
advantage  of  having  a  title,  and  I  want  Hetty  to  secure  one,  but 
Sis  for  telling  me  that  one  man  is  not  as  good  as  another,  it's  air 
damned  rot.  Give  your  party  if  you  like,  but  either  we  will  pay 
for  none  of  the  guests,  or  we  will  pay  for  all." 

Hetty  had  never  admired  her  father  so  much  as  now  when  he 
silenced  her  good  mother.  She  approved  entirely  of  his  senti- 
ments. 

CHAPTER  XVni. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  TO  A  CHINA  ORANGE. 

Mr.  Davidson  was  so  annoyed  with  his  wife  for  wishing  to 
make  his  charming  young  friend.  Miss  Dawkins,  pay  for  her 
dinner,  whilst  others,  who  had  not  served  their  interests  half  so 
well,  were  to  be  received  as  guests,  that  he  resolved  to  punish 
her  by  carrying  off  matters  with  a  high  hand.  Consequently, 
when  the  ladies,  after  an  elaborate  toilette,  pronounced  them- 
selves ready  to  start,  he  boldly  ajjpeared  with  the  bonbonniere 
under  his  arm,  and,  strong  in  his  own  integrity,  did  not  make 
the  slightest  effort  to  conceal  it.  In  fact,  when  he  thought  of 
the  shirts,  he  marvelled  at  his  want  of  courage,  and  dubbed  him- 
self a  poor,  weak  creature. 

"What's  that?"  asked  Mrs.  Davidson  sharply,  eyeing  the 
neatly  papered  box  with  considerable  suspicion. 

"Only  a  little  present  for  Miss  Dawkins,"  he  returned 
innocently. 

In  the  whole  course  of  Mrs.  Davidson's  matrimonial  experience 
she  had  never  known  her  staid  and  sober  lord  commit  such  an 
unparalleled  act  of  gallantry.  Her  wifely  susceptibilities  were 
immediately  aroused,  for  there  is  no  greater  mistake  in  the  world 
than  to  suppose  that  between  married  couples  where  there  is 
jealousy  there  must  necessarily  be  love.  In  scores  of  cases  the 
green-eyed   monster  exists  witliout  any  compensation   in  the 
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shape  of  affection.     Mr.  Davidson  was  distinctly  aware  of  this 
fact. 

"  Miss  Dawkins  indeed ! "  exclaimed  the  lady  resentfully.  "  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  your  wanting  to  make  her 
presents.  That  girl  has  regularly  infatuated  you.  For  my  part, 
I  can't  think  what  you  see  in  her." 

"  I  see  a  nice,  lively,  pleasant,  unaffected  and  unconventional 
young  woman,  full  of  spirits  and  good-humour." 

"  Dear  me ! "  she  retorted  scornfully.  "  What  a  string  of 
adjectives  to  be  sure.  The  idea  of  your  going  fooling  your 
money  away  on  a  pert  little  chit  like  Amelia  Dawkins,  when 
your  own  wife  and  daughter  are  in  want  of  ever  so  many  things, 
and  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  screwing  a  sixpence  out  of 
you." 

"  That  is  scarcely  a  correct  statement  on  your  part,  my  dear 
Emma.  Hetty  will  testify  that  I  paid  all  her  dressmaker's  bills 
before  she  came  away.     I  am  well  off,  but  not  a  Croesus." 

"  What's  that  got  to  do  with  Miss  Dawkins  ?  May  I  ask  what 
you  have  been  buying  ?  I  suppose  that  was  the  reason  you  stole 
out  this  morning  in  such  an  underhand  manner.  No  doubt 
you  were  ashamed  to  let  your  wife  and  daughter  know  what  you 
were  about.  I  suppose  it's  jewellery,  eh?"  And  she  peered 
inquisitively  at  the  parcel  seeking  to  ascertain  its  contents. 

"  Don't  alarm  yourself,  Emma,"  he  responded,  so  cheerfully  as 
to  still  further  aggravate  his  already  incensed  spouse.  "  It's 
nothing  that  will  ruin  us.  We  shall  not  have  to  put  down  our 
establishment  in  consequence,  nor  send  away  the  gardeners,  nor 
make  any  visible  retrenchment." 

"That's  no  answer  to  my  question.  I  asked  what  you  had 
been  buying  ?  " 

"Well,  if  you  must  know,  only  a  few  chocolates.  Surely 
nothing  could  be  more  harmless." 

"  Oh  !  Papa,"  interposed  Hetty,  her  lovely  face  beaming  with 
a  smile  of  approbation.  "  How  nice  of  you.  Amelia  loves 
chocolates.     They  are  her  favourite  sweets." 

"  Humph !  They  are  my  favourite  sweets  also,"  said  Mrs. 
Davidson  grimly;  "and  what's  more,  it's  my  birthday  to-day. 
Only  nobody  takes  any  notice  of  that  fact.  "  Oh !  dear  no,  of 
course  not.  People  can't  be  exfjected  to  remember  anything  in 
connection  with  their  own  wives  when  they  take  up  with  bits  of 
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girls  of  eighteen,  young  enough  to  be  their  great,  great  grand- 
daughters." She  paused  as  if  awaiting  a  reply,  then  finding  that 
none  came,  concluded  viciously,  "  Mr.  Davidson  " — she  frequently 
called  him  Mr.  Davidson  when  enraged — "  you're  a  fool." 

"Thank  you,  my  dear,"  he  answered,  with  a  calm  which 
invariably  added  fuel  to  the  fire.  "  You  have  been  good  enough 
to  present  that  fact  such  a  vast  number  of  times  to  'my  notice 
that  I  am  fully  alive  to  it.  At  the  same  time,  your  conduct 
appears  to  me  somewhat  inconsistent.  Being  so  persuaded  that 
I  am  a  fool,  why  should  you  evince  surprise  if  I  act  like  one  ? 
It  is  but  an  inevitable  consequence.     You  are  not  logical." 

"  Oh !  don't  reason  with  me — it's  quite  useless.  I  know  when 
Fm  right,  and  I  know  when  Tm  wrong ;  and  if  you  were  to  argue 
till  Doomsday,  you  couldn't  make  your  conduct  appear  proper 
and  respectable  in  my  eyes.  Old  married  men  have  no  business 
to  go  gadding  after  young  women.  If  you  don't  look  out,  you'll 
end  by  getting  hopelessly  led  astray  by  an  artful,  brazen,  and 
designing  girl,  who  cares  no  more  for  you  than  she  does  for  the 
man  in  the  moon." 

"  I  never  was  vain  enough  to  suppose  that  I  held  a  place  in 
Miss  Dawkins'  affections,"  he  rejoined.  "  From  what  I  can 
gather  they  are  already  engaged  in  an  entirely  different  quarter. 
You  may  set  yoHr  mind  at  rest  on  that  score,  Emma.  I  am  not 
the  fortunate  individual  who  has  gained  our  fair  friend's  love." 

Mrs.  Davidson  pricked  up  her  ears.  Amelia  as  Hetty's  rival 
was  even  more  obnoxious  than  Amelia  as  the  unscrupulous 
corrupter  of  her  husband's  morals — the  destroyer  of  a  happy 
and  united  family's  peace. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  forward  minx  is  setting  her 
cap  at  Lord  Charles  ?  Ha,  ha  ! "  and  she  laughed  hysterically, 
•*  a  nice  sort  of  person  she'd  be  for  the  Duke  of  Skyedale  to  have 
as  his  daughter-in-law." 

"  If  your  own  penetration  has  not  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
lucky  man  to  whom  I  allude,"  said  Mr.  Davidson  in  reply,  "  it  is 
scarcely  fair  for  me  to  mention  his  name.  Suffice  it  that  Lord 
Charles'  image  is  not  the  one  that  filk  Miss  Dawkins'  virgin 
heart  at  the  present  moment" 

Mrs.  Davidson  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  The  prospect  of 
Amelia  being  exalted  to  the  peerage  was  terrible. 

**  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it,"  she  said.     "  But  there — I  never 
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would  believe  that  such  a  very  charming  and  distinguished  young 
man  could  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  fall  in  love  with  Miss 
Dawkins,  or  to  commit  such  a  shocking  misalliance^ 

"You  would  rather  he  married  Hetty,  eh?"  observed  Mr. 
Davidson,  jocularly.     "  Well,  well ;  I  agree  with  you." 

"  Hetty,"  said  his  better  half  grandly,  "  occupies  a  very  different 
position.  Miss  Dawkins'  father  is  only  a  carpet  manufacturer, 
and  nothing  surprises  me  so  much  as  to  see  her  tolerated  in 
Homburg  society." 

"  She  has  a  head  on  her  shoulders,". he  said,  "but  we  need  not 
discuss  the  subject  any  more,  A  pretty,  jolly  girl  generally 
makes  her  way  wherever  she  is.  HuUoa !  Here  we  are  at  our 
destination." 

"  You  seem  to  know  the  road  most  wonderfully  well,  consider- 
ing how  recent  is  our  arrival,"  remarked  Mrs.  Davidson,  firing  off 
a  parting  shot  with  more  than  common  asperity.  To  her  still 
further  indignation,  it  struck  home.  In  spite  of  an  attempt  at 
indifference,  his  countenance  assumed  a  decided  guilty  expression. 
Not  one  man  in  a  hundred  can  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  wifely 
inquisition  without  compromising  himself  by  word  or  look.  The 
lady's  thin  lips  became  ominously  compressed.  It  was  fortunate 
for  both  parties  that  they  had  come  to  the  end  of  their  journey. 
An  active  outbreak  of  hostility  appeared  imminent. 

"  My  bump  of  locality  was  always  fairly  good,"  he  answered 
lamely  enough. 

"  And  since  your  arrival  in  Homburg  it  has  become  astonish- 
ingly developed,."  she  sneered  in  return.     "  And " 

But  here  her  speech  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  opening  of 
the  hall-door,  followed  by  their  speedy  introduction  into  Mrs. 
Northcote's  sitting-room.  That  lady  came  forward  to  greet  them 
with  a  smile  of  welcome  on  her  placid,  kindly  face.  Several 
guests  had  already  assembled,  amongst  them  being  the  Peny- 
werns,  Lord  Charles  Mountgard,  and  Lord  O'Banashee.  A 
buzz  of  conversation,  accompanied  by  the  occasional  sound  of 
laughter,  filled  the  small  apartment,  whilst  the  golden  rays  of  the 
afternoon  sun  pouring  in  and  illumining  the  scarlet  geraniums 
and  gorgeous  nasturtiums  climbing  up  the  balcony,  gave  it  quite 
a  gay  and  cheerful  appearance.  After  an  exchange  of  compli- 
ments on  either  side,  a  seat  was  found  for  Mrs.  Davidson  beside 
Lady  Penywern,  who  proved  to  be  a  charming,  motherly,  white- 
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haired  old  lady,  overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and 
as  willing  to  talk  pleasantly  to  a  tradesman's  wife  as  to  a  duchess. 
She  kept  up  a  perpetual  stream  of  small  talk,  and  enchanted  Mrs. 
Davidson  by  her  condescension. 

"  So  affable,  so  sympathetic,  so  easy  to  get  on  with,"  said  that 
lady  rapturously,  whenever  she  hereafter  mentioned  the  name  of 
her  dear  friend.  Lady  Penywem.  "  We  took  to  each  other  at 
first  sight" 

Meantime,  Mr.  Davidson  crossed  the  room  to  where  Amelia 
was  standing,  and  bashfully  presented  her  with  the  little  offering 
that  had  been  the  cause  of  a  matrimonial  discussion,  and  had 
brought  down  on  his  devoted  head  the  vials  of  Mrs.  Davidson's 
wrath.  Fortunately  for  Miss  Dawkins,  she  was  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  she  had  caused  dissensions  to  arise  between  husband 
and  wife.  With  hasty  fingers  she  tore  off  the  bonbonnUre^s  many 
paper  coverings,  and  when  it  became  revealed  in  all  its  glory,  and 
opening  the  lid  she  perceived  its  fascinating  contents,  her  delight 
knew  no  bounds.  Despite  the  husk  of  worldly  wisdom  in  which 
she  wrapped  herself  up,  she  was  still  a  child  at  heart,  gifted 
with  a  fine,  natural  capacity  for  enjoyment  It  is  just  possible 
that,  had  they  been  alone,  some  portion  of  Mr.  Davidson's 
imaginings  might  have  been  realised.  The  publicity  of  the  gift, 
however,  effectually  prevented  any  private  expressions  of  grati- 
tude.    Nevertheless  the  hard  old  money-maker  had  his  reward. 

"  Oh !  "  she  exclaimed,  ecstatically,  lifting  her  ^yt:^  to  his  with 
such  pure  unfeigned  pleasure  shining  in  them  that  he  felt  his 
pulses  tingle  with  gratification.  "  How  good — how  awfully  good 
of  you !  I  really  don't  know  how  to  thank  you  enough.  Such  a 
k)vely  bonbonnUre.  Why,  it  is  quite  a  work  of  art,  independent 
of  its  contents.  Here,  Hetty !  Charlie  I  North ! "  calling  to  the 
young  people  who  stood  near,  "  come  and  help  me  to  eat  these 
delicious  chocolates.  Auntie,  dear,"  addressing  Mrs.  Northcote, 
"  just  see  what  Mr.  Davidson  has  given  me.  Is  it  not  kind  of 
him  ?  Lord  O'Banashee,"  with  a  smile, "  I  need  not  offer  you  any 
sweets,  you  prefer  culling  them  for  yourself."  So  she  continued 
to  pour  forth  her  joy,  whilst  Mr.  Davidson  experienced  such  a 
sensation  of  unselfish  satisfaction  as  it  was  very,  very  long  since 
he  had  felt  He  began  .to  understand  that  the  pleasure  of  giving 
might  in  some  instances  be  as  great  as  the  pleasure  of  hoarding. 
The  discovery  came  to  him  late  in  life,  and  hardly  soon  enough 
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to  make  a  permanent  impression.  Still,  the  transient  warmth 
kindled  by  his  unaccustomed  act  of  generosity  was  singularly 
agreeable.  Any  lingering  regrets  for  the  expenditure  of  those 
fifty-odd  marks  vanished,  chased  away  by  Miss  Dawkins'  smiles, 
and  by  Miss  Dawkins'  round,  merry  blue  ^yts  that  gave  to  her 
face  such  a  charmingly  childish  and  roguish  appearance. 

Presently  hearty  old  Sir  North  Penywern  joined  the  group. 
He  was  a  most  favourable  specimen  of  the  sporting  English 
gentleman  who  races,  bets,  gambles,  is  constantly  hard  up  for 
money,  lives  on  the  best  of  everything,  and  is  adored  by  his  wife, 
children,  and  servants.  Indeed,  it  was  hard  to  resist  the  frankness 
and  geniality  of  his  manner.  No  more  popular  man  existed  than 
Sir  North  Penywern.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club,  kept 
a  pack  of  hounds,  from  forty  to  fifty  race-horses,  and  even  at  sixty- 
seven  years  of  age  managed  to  extract  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment 
out  of  life.  He  dressed  in  the  old-fashioned  style,  with  a  blue 
frock-coat,  buff  waistcoat  and  stiff  white  stock,  and  his  rosy, 
smiling  face,  with  its  framework  of  silvery  hair,  rendered  him  as 
pleasing  a  representative  of  a  country  gentleman  as  Lord  O'Ban- 
ashee  was  the  reverse.  The  two  men,  indeed,  formed  a  striking 
contrast ;  the  baronet  with  his  plain  hearty  speech,  the  peer 
scattering  honied  compliments  around  that  were  flavoured  by  a 
kind  of  coarse  vulgarity  and  sensuality.  And  yet  the  one,  outside 
of  sporting  circles,  was  scarcely  known,  whilst  the  other  dined 
with  princes  of  the  blood — aye,  and  even  with  Princesses,  and 
had  climbed  to  the  highest  rung  of  the  Social  ladder  given  to  the 
parasite  to  attain.  So  much  for  money !  Who  shall  say  that  he 
is  not  a  base  god,  at  whose  door  may  be  laid  the  greater  portion 
of  the  meannesses  and  crimes  for  which  human  nature  is  respon- 
sible ?  He  makes  the  bad  worse,  and  does  the  virtuous  no  good. 
His  power  is  vast,  far-reaching,  and  insidious,  and  includes 
equally  crowned  heads  and  the  ragged  beggar  tramping  the  roads, 
not  knowing  where  to  look  for  his  next  meal.  Money  had  made 
Lord  O'Banashee.  It  had  given  him  his  title,  his  position,  his 
success.  There  was  only  one  thing  it  could  not  do.  It  could 
not  present  him  with  fine  manners. 

"  Miss  Dawkins,"  said  Sir  North,  "  I've  come  to  talk  to  you 
about  the  Frankfort  Races.  They  are  fixed  for  the  fifth  of 
August,  which  will  soon  be  here  now,  and  I  am  getting  up  my 
party.    Lady  Penywern  is  afraid  of  the  fatigue  of  so  long  a  day. 
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but  Mrs.  Northcote  has  kindly  promised  to  act  as  chaperon  to  the 
young  ladies.     May  I  count  upon  you  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly,"  responded  Amelia.  "  Although  auntie  does 
not  look  the  least  like  a  horsey  woman,  she  is  awfully  fond  of 
races,  and  loves  a  race-course." 

"So  I  have  found  out,"  said  Sir  North.  Then  he  stopped, 
looked  at  Hetty,  and  added  :  "  Do  you  think  your  young  friend 
here  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  us  ?  " 

Amelia  laughed. 

"I  shouldn't  think  she'd  want  much  persuading.  Sir  North. 
By-the-way,  do  you  know  Mr.  Davidson  ?  " 

The  two  gentlemen  bowed,  and  the  baronet,  addressing  his  new 
acquaintance,  said : 

"  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  if  you  will  allow  your  daughter 
to  accompany  Miss  Dawkins  and  Mrs.  Northcote  on  the  fifth. 
Unfortunately  my  space  is  limited,  else  nothing  would  have 
afforded  me  more  satisfaction  than  to  offer  you  and  Mrs,  David- 
son seats  on  the  coach.  If  you  can  manage  to  get  to  the  course, 
however,  by  some  other  means,  I  shall  have  plenty  of  lunch  going 
about  two  o'clock." 

Mr.  Davidson  expressed  his  thanks,  but  declared,  that  he 
cared  very  little  for  races,  and  did  not  think  of  attending  those 
to  be  held  at  Frankfort*  To  Hetty's  great  delight,  he  offered 
no  opposition  to  her  accepting  Sir  North's  invitation.  It  was, 
therefore,  arranged  that  she  should  go  under  the  escort  of  Mrs. 
Northcote. 

"  I  hear  that  Jerry  O'Hagan  is  coming  all  the  way  over  from 
Ireland,  on  purpose  to  ride  the  favourite  in  the  big  race,"  went  on 
Sir  North,  addressing  the  company  at  large,  "  It's  a  steeple-chase 
— four  miles  over  the  country — value  3,000  marks*  Jerry's  safe 
to  win,  though  a  rummer  course  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  All 
the  same,  I'd  like  to  lay  five  hundred  pounds  to  a  china  orange 
that  he;  shows  a  pair  of  clean  heels  to  the  foreigners.  I  never  saw 
one  yet  who  could  ride  a  steeple-chase," 

"  I  take  the  bet,"  said  a  voice  at  his  elbow.  "  That  is,  if  you 
are  in  earnest  and  really  mean  it." 

Sir  North  gave  a  start  and  so  did  Hetty.  The  tell-tale  colour 
rushed  to  her  cheeks  in  a  crimson  wave. 

"  HuUoa,  Von  Kessler ! "  exclaimed  the  baronet.  "  I  declare 
you  positively  startled  me.     I  had  no  idea  you  were  in  the  room, 
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or  should  not  have  been  guilty  of  the  discourtesy  of  expressing 
my  sentiments  so  openly.     When  did  you  come  ?  " 

"  But  this  moment,  and  I  happened  to  overhear  your  concluding 
remarks.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  them.  I  admit  that  we  Germans 
have  yet  to  win  our  spurs  between  the  flags.  But  we  do  not 
despair.  For  that  reason  I  ask,  are  you  prepared  to  stand  by  the 
bet  you  made  just  now  ?  "     And  Karl's  blue  eyes  glittered  coldly. 

"  Yes,  quite,"  answered  Sir  North,  promptly,  not  choosing  to 
show  his  surprise  at  being  tackled  in  this  bold  manner. 

"  I  may  have  some  difficulty  in  purchasing  a  china  orange," 
continued  Herr  Von  Kessler,  with  a  peculiar  smile,  that  for  the 
moment  gave  to  his  handsome  face  a  sinister  and  inscrutable  ex- 
pression. "  It  is  not  an  article  generally  in  demand.  Shall  we 
make  the  bet  something  else  instead — that  is  if  you  have  no 
objection." 

"By  all  means!  only  don't  let  the  sum  be  large.  I  know 
O'Hagan  and  you  don't.  He  is  bound  to  win  if  his  horse  stands 
upright.  Bar  accidents,  he  holds  the  r^ce  safe.  I  have  no  wish 
to  rob  you  of  your  money.     We  will  say  500  to  50." 

"  As  you  please,"  returned  Karl,  with  an  assumption  of  in- 
difference. "  It's  all  one  to  me."  Thus  speaking,  he  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  note-book,  in  which,  after  the  most  orthodox  sport- 
ing fashion,  he  carefully  recorded  the  bet. 

"  Ha,"  said  Sir  North  jocularly,  "  it's  not  the  first  time  you've 
been  on  a  race-course,  I  can  see." 

"  We  Germans  do  not  pretend  to  rival  you  English,"  rejoined 
Herr  Von  Kessler,  in  tones  of  siich  gentle  deprecation  that  they 
verged  on  the  confines  of  irony.  "  Nevertheless,  a  few  of  us  are 
fond  ef  the  Turf.  Perhaps,"  he  added,  after  a  slight  hesitation, 
"  I  ought  to  have  told  you  before  now  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
ride  in  the  race." 

"  No,  is  it  indeed  ?  "  exclaimed  the  baronet  "  That's  awfully 
sporting  of  you."  But  to  himself  he  muttered,  "  Pooh,  it  makes 
no  difference.  My  money  is  safe  enough.  A  great  hulking 
foreigner  like  our  good  friend  here  cannot  have  the  ghost  of  a 
chance  against  an  experienced  jockey.  Besides,  it's  too  late  to 
eat  my  own  words  now,  even  if  I  would.  How  he  snapped  me 
up  though.  If  he  had  been  a  professional  bookmaker  he  could 
not  have  been  more  ready." 

"  My  friend  Herr  Von  Oehlschlager  has  asked  me  to  ride  a 
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horse  of  his,"  explained  Karl,  with  Teutonic  composure.  "  He  is 
a  very  good  horse.  I  know  him  well,  and  he  is  English  bred, 
though  bom  in  this  country.  Von  Oehlschlager  hunted  him  one 
season  in  England.  My  friend  intended  to  have  ridden  him 
himself.  Unfortunately,  he  met  with  an  accident  whilst  shooting, 
two  days  ago,  and  has  injured  three  of  the  fingers  of  his  right 
hand,fwhich,  by  the  doctor's  orders,  he  is  now  forced  to  carry  in 
a  sling.  And  so,^'  he  concluded,  with  an  air  of  proud  confidence 
which  became  him  well — at  least,  so  thought  Hetty — "  I  have 
promised  to  take  his  place." 

"  And,  no  doubt,  you  will  act  as  a  most  excellent  substitute," 
said  Sir  North,  politely.  "  Pardon  me  one  question,"  casting  a 
dubious  glance  at  the  giant's  fine  proportions,  "  but  can  you  ride 
the  weight?" 

"  Ach ! "  said  Karl,  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  "  that  is  the  worst  part 
of  the  business.  I  am  what  you  call  banting.  "  I  eat  nothing ; 
I  drink  nothing.  It  is  a  severe  test  of  friendship.  Beer  I  dare 
not  touch  till  after  the  race  is  over.  But  I  have  already  lost  three 
pounds  in  two  days.  It  may  prove  an  effort,  still  I  shall  manage 
to  scale  the  weight." 

"  If  you  do  it  will  be  by  much  self-denial,"  returned  the  baronet, 
with  a  smile  of  commiseration.  "  May  I  ask  the  name  of  your 
horse?  One  always  likes  to  know  this  sort  of  things  before- 
hand." 

"He  is  called  Adare.  His  sire  was  Lowlander;  his  dam, 
Violetta  by  Speculation." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Sir  North,  "  for  a  steeple-chaser  he  has  some  good 
blood  in  his  veins.  And  you  really  think  Adare  capable  of 
beating  the  favourite? — though,  perhaps,  that  is  hardly  a  fair 
question." 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

"A   REGULAR  DARLING." 

Again  the  same  strange  expression  stole  over  Herr  Von  Kessler*s 
face,  which  robbed  it,  temporarily,  of  its  good  looks. 

"  My  hunible  opinion  is  of  little  value,"  he  said,  in  tones  of 
quiet  sarcasm,  "  and  Adare  will  not  have  the  advantage  of  being 
ridden  by  an  English  jockey.  If,  by  any  chance,  the  favourite 
should  fall,  then  my  friend's  horse  will  win.  I  cannot  tell  you 
more,  because  I  do  not  know  more  than  that  myself." 
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"  Thanks  very  much  for  your  candour,"  said  Sir  North,  cordi- 
ally. "  I  wish  you  all  luck.  By-the-bye,  remember  that  you  are 
engaged  to  dine  with  me  on  the  night  of  the  races  at  the  Cafd 
Casino  in  Frankfort  We  can  settle  the  hour  later  on,  I  am 
told  that  one  gets  a  tidy  dinner  there." 

"  There  is  no  better  place  to  dine  in  all  Frankfort,"  responded 
Karl  with  enthusiasm.  "  The  cooking  is  perfection.  They  give 
you  a  S6le  d  la  Normande,  which  is  quite — quite  too  excellent, 
and  their  wines  are  celebrated  all  over  Germany.  Yes,  decidedly 
you  cannot  do  better  than  dine  at  the  Caf6  Casino.  But  take 
my  advice.  Don't  order  your  dinner  i  la  carte  ;  be  content  with 
the  dtner  dujouK     You  cannot  surpass  it" 

Karl  was  an  authority  on  culinary  matters,  and  he  spoke  with 
an  animation  which  he  had  not  hitherto  evinced.  His  counte- 
nance grew  quite  bright  as  he  continued  to  discourse  on  the 
merits  of  the  Cafd  Casino  chef. 

"That  is  settled,  then,"  said  Sir  North  at  last,  beginning  to 
weary  a  little  of  the  subject,  for  though  no  one  liked  a  good  meal 
better  than  he,  he  could  not  gloat  over  it  beforehand,  or  derive 
ecstatic  delight,  as  did  Herr  Von  Kessler,  from  its  mere  contem- 
plation. "  Don't  forget  that  I  can  give  you  a  lift  home  on  my 
coach,  should  you  happen  to  want  one."  So  saying,  Sir  North 
made  his  way  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  in  order  once 
more  to  enter  into  conversation  with  Mrs.  Northcote,  who,  in 
spite  of  her  quiet,  retiring  habits,  was  a  special  favourite  of  his. 
Meantime,  Amelia  had  been  doing  duty  by  keeping  both  Mr. 
Davidson  and  Lord  O'Banashee  amused.  Her  remarks,  no 
doubt,  were  spicy,  for  they  elicited  considerable  merriment,  and 
every  mark  of  approval  from  her  elderly  beaux.  Lord  Charles 
and  Mr.  Penywem,  as  familiars  of  the  establishment,  were  making 
themselves  extremely  useful  by  handing  about  cups  of  tea  and 
plates  of  bread  and  butter.  It  was  scarcely  an  occupation  that 
set  off  their  natural  graces  to  advantage,  and  they  performed  it 
with  many  blushes,  much  clumsiness  and  frequent  accidents,  con- 
doned by  the  humblest  of  apologies.  A  third  young  man 
thumped  a  harmless  cottage  piano,  as  if  his  sole  object  were  to 
break  its  strings,  and  prevent  everyone  from  hearing  what  his  or 
her  neighbour  was  saying.  In  this  he  was  singularly  successful, 
and  earned  a  whole  chorus  of  thanks  in  the  shape  of,  "  Oh  !  how 
delightful !    Please  don't  leave  off.    What  a  touch,  what  execu- 
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tion,  what  power  over  the  instrument."  It  was  true  ;  the  instru- 
ment creaked  and  groaned  under  the  vigorous  assaults  of  his 
muscular  hands,  as  if  tormented  beyond  all  endurance.  But  this 
beautiful  music  answered  the  purpose  it  generally  does  on  such 
occasions.  It  made  a  noise — a  diabolical  one — ^and  it  set  people 
talking.  Their  tongues  wagged  faster  and  faster,  and  seemed  to 
enter  into  friendly  rivalry  with  the  discord  drawn  from  the  piano. 
In  short,  Amelia's  modest  party  was  a  success.  She  understood 
the  difficult  art  of  making  even  an  afternoon  tea  go  off  well.  If 
a  trifle  noisy,  it  contained  no  elements  of  dulness,  and  she  had 
actually  managed  to  secure  about  one  man  to  every  six  ladies. 
For,  although  Mr.  Davidson  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
gathering  would  not  be  large,  the  little  room  was  crammed  ; 
Amelia  having  conceived  the  laudable  project  of  showing  Hetty 
off  to  all  her  friends  and  giving  her  what  she  called  a  good  start 
to  begin  with. 

During  a  magnificent  crash,  which  caused  the  whole  apartment 
to  vibrate  with  sound,  Hetty  found  sufficient  courage  to  look  -up 
at  the  splendid  Karl,  who  stood  erect  in  his  tight  uniform  by  her 
side,  and  said  in  tones  of  timid  anxiety,  that  were  incense  to  his 
masculine  vanity,  conveying,  as  they  did,  an  unutterable  admira- 
tion of  his  courage  and  daring : 

"  Are  you  really  going  to  ride  in  the  steeple-chase,  Herr  Von 
Kessler  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  lightly.  "  Why  not  ?  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  it  immensely." 

"  I  should  be  so  frightened.  Even  as  it  is,  the  very  thought  of 
your  running  such  a  risk  makes  me  shiver." 

He  laughed.  Her  feminine  fear  appeared  to  him  charmingly 
childish  and  delightful. 

"  Ach,"  he  said,  giving  an  exceedingly  fierce  and  warlike  twirl 
to  his  moustache,  which  increased  her  respect  for  him  a  thousand- 
fold, "  it  is  not  permitted  to  us  soldiers  to  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word  fear.  Our  profession  does  not  tolerate  cowards,  and  I 
shall  hope  to  show  you  that  I  am  no  unworthy  member  of  our 
great  German  army.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say.  Miss  David- 
son, that  you  were  coming  to  the  races  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  replied.  "  Sir  North  Penywern  has  just  been  kind 
enough  to  ask  me  to  accompany  his  party." 

"  So !     In  that  case,  I  shall  most  certainly  avail  myself  of  his 
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invitation  to  dinner,  and  to  ride  back  "to  Homburg  on  his  coach. 
I  had  intended  sleeping  the  night  at  Frankfort,  but  now,  I  no 
longer  propose  doing  so." 

This  subtle  speech  made  a  great  impression  on  Hetty.  She 
did  not  detect  its  cunning,  and  had  not'the  least  idea  that  Karl's 
intention  of  spending  the  night  in  Frankfort  was  concocted  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  She  accepted  all  his  utterances  as 
Gospel  truth  after  the  usual  credulous  and  trustful  manner  of 
very  young  girls,  who  are  too  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world 
to  detect  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  who  bounds  boldly  into 
their  quiet  and  peaceful  fold. 

Hetty's  heart  began  to  beat  with  fastj  irregular  motion.  Was 
it  really  true  that  she  had  the  power  to  influence  Herr  Von 
Kessler's  actions?  The  mere  thought  sent  a  delirious  ecstasy 
tingling  through  her  veins,  which  owed  its  birth  not  merely  to 
vanity,  but  also  to  some  deeper,  truer,  and  more  enduring  feel- 
ing. That  need  of  affection,  that  hungering  after  love  and 
sympathy,  which,  since  her  return  home,  she  had  so  constantly 
experienced,  now  overcame  her  spirit  with  a  strength  and  force 
hitherto  unknown.  Ah !  how  happy  could  she  be'  with  such 
a  man  as  Karl  to  protect  her,  to  care  for  her,  to  call  her  wife. 
The  crimson  blood  rushed  to  her  face.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
on  hers.  Thank  goodness,  he  could  not  read  the  bold,  un- 
maidenly  thoughts  passing  at  that  minute  through  her  mind. 
If  he  could,  she  must  have^  died  of  shame. 

"  I — I  do  hope  you  will  win,"  she  said  softly.  "  I  am  sure  you 
deser\'e  to  if  anyone  does." 

"  What ! "  he  exclaimed  in  mock  astonishment.  "  You  actually 
side  with  a  foreigner,  against  your  own  countrymen  ?  That 
is  most  unpatriotic,  and  for  an  Englishwoman,  remarkably 
unusual.     What  makes  you  so  free  from  insular  prejudice  ?  " 

She  dropped  her  eyes,  and  with  the  point  of  her  parasol  fol- 
lowed the  pattern  of  the  carpet. 

"  I  don't  know  this  Mr.  O'Hagan,  and  I  do  know  you.  That 
makes  all  the  difference." 

"  Does  it  ?  I  ought  to  feel  extremely  flattered  ;  but  tell  me 
the  truth.  Do  you  really  believe  I  am  capable  of  beating  the 
brilliant  O'Hagan  across  a  country?  Remember,  he  is  at  an 
old  game,  whilst  I  aspire  to  win  laurels  at  a  new." 

"  It  does  not  matter,     I  believe,"  and  she  suddenly  lifted  her 
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dark  velvety  eyes  to  his,  with  a  look  of  such  intense  admiration 
that  it  caused  his  pulses  to  thrill,  "  you  are  capable  of  beating 
any  one  you  choose,  be  he  French,  Austrian,  German  or  English. 
You  have  the  power  to  succeed  in  whatever  you  undertake. 
That  is  my  belief." 

The  careless  expression  left  his  countenance.  At  her  words 
he  became  grave,  earnest,  concentrated. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said  simply.  "  You  give  me  heart,  for  you 
are  the  first  English  lady  or  gentleman  I  have  met  who  places 
the  least  confidence  in  my  horsemanship.  Even  your  good  Sir 
Penywern  laughed  at  it  in  his  sleeve  when  he  made  that  bet. 
My  pride  is  aroused,  and  events  may  yet  prove  that  the  flatter- 
ing opinion  you  entertain  of  me  is  not  wholly  undeserved." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  she  rejoined  warmly.  "  Who  is  this  Mr. 
O'Hagan  Sir  North  thinks  such  a  lot  of  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  well-known  gentleman  jockey,  who,  both  in  England 
and  Ireland,  yearly  wins  many  races.  His  services  are  much 
sought  after,  and  Baron  Roederer,  the  owner  of  the  favourite — a 
horse  called  Sanscoin — has  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Frankfort. 
He  pays  all  O'Hagan's  travelling  expenses,  and,  as  I  happen  to 
know,  makes  him  a  very  handsome  present  besides,  in  addition  to 
half  the  stakes,  if  Sanscoin  wins.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  worth  the 
Irishman's  while  to  take  the  journey." 

"  And  in  spite  of  everything,  you  think  Adare  has  a  chance  ?  " 
asked  Hetty,  with  interest. 

Karl  Von  Kessler  lowered  his  voice  to  a  confidential  key.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  win  the  race,  and,  if  possible,  a  still 
more  valuable  prize.  And  he  was  beginning  to  think  that  the 
higher  prize  might  be  even  easier  of  attainment  than  the  lesser 
one. 

"  Look  here,  Miss  Davidson,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  what  I  wouldn't  tell  anybody  else.  Adare  is  a  real  gckxl 
horse — ^a  much  better  horse  indeed  than  is  generally  known. 
Moreover,  he  has  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  course,  since,  at 
.  the  present  moment,  he  is  being  galloped  over  it  every  morning. 
He  can  stay  all  day,  and  is  so  quick  at  his  fences  that  he  is 
bound  to  gain  at  every  jump.  Added  to  this,"  and  Karl  set  his 
jaw  in  a  fashion  which  Hetty  thought  simply  adorable,  and  be- 
tokened the  strength  of  a  Hercules,  "  he  will  have  the  advantage 
of  a  man  on  his  back,  who,  if  not  so  finished  a  jockey  as  Jerry 
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O'Hagan,  would  give  all  he  possesses  to  show  some  of  you  proud 
English  people  that  a  German  can  ride." 

And  Karl  drew  himself  up,  and  inflated  his  chest  to  such  an 
extent  that  his  uniform  looked  as  if  it  must  burst. 

"  You  don't  think  me  proud,  surely  ?  *'  said  Hetty  reproachfully, 
feeling  hurt  at  being  included  in  the  accusation. 

"  If  I  were  to  tell  you  what  I  thought  of  you,  you  would  only 
be  angry,"  he  rejoined. 

"No,  I  shouldn't" 

"  Yes,  you  would." 

"  Try  then,  and  see,"  and  she  smiled  upon  him  with  the  smile 
of  a  siren. 

"  Are  you  in  earnest  ?  " 

**  Yes,  quite."  Hetty's  curiosity  to  know  what  he  thought  of 
her  overcame  all  lingering  vestiges  of  prudence.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  that  friendly  piano,  the  conversation  could  never  have 
reached  so  delightfully  exciting  a  point 

Karl  bent  his  stately  head  till  his  warm  breath  stirred 
the  little  golden  rings  that  lay  so  delicately  on  her  white 
brow. 

"Very  well,  then.  You  must  take  the  consequences.  I — I 
think  you  a  regular  darling — there  ! "  •  .  . 

A  long  pause  succeeded  this  confession.  Hetty's  whole  being 
was  flooded  with  such  a  host  of  delicious  emotions  that  they  kept 
her  tongue-tied.  Karl  was  the  first  to  speak.  He  distrusted  her 
prolonged  silence.  Perhaps  he  had  been  too  precipitate.  One 
never  quite  knew  how  to  deal  with  girls.  They  varied  so  curi- 
ously, and  displayed  such  subtle  shades  of  character. 

"  You  are  angry  with  me,  after  all,"  he  said,  speaking  in  peni- 
tent accents.  "  I  knew  how  it  would  be.  It  was  foolish  of  me  to 
allow  myself  to  be  persuaded  into  uttering  my  real  sentiments. 
It  is  better  to  dissemble." 

His  humble  speech  made  her  blush  for  the  reality.  Again  she 
congratulated  herself  on  his  not  being  aware  of  what  was  passing 
within  her  brain.  Angry !  Ah !  if  he  only  knew  what  a  mockery 
it  was,  his  deeming  it  necessary  to  apologise.  Her  whole  frame 
quivered  with  rapture.  It  was  bliss  to  her  to  be  told  that  he 
thought  her  a  darling. 

"  No,"  she  said,  striving  hard  to  conceal  the  agitation  from 
which  she  suffered.     "  I  am  not  angry,"  and  she  turned  away  her 
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head,  as  if  unable  to  endure  the  steely  radiance  of  his  light  blue 
&y^.     "  I — I  am  surprised,  but  not  cross." 

"  Are  you  sure  ? "  he  persisted.  "  Quite  sure  ?  I  should 
be  absolutely  wretched  if  I  thought  I  had  really  offended 
you." 

Foolish  little  girl !  where  was  she  drifting  to  ?  In  the  hands  of 
this  big  soldier,  she  was  as  a  puppet  He  seemed  to  deprive  her 
of  all  will,  or  individual  power  of  action,  and  reduced  her  to  an 
automaton  forced  to  follow  wherever  he  led. 

His  face  lit  up  with  a  satisfied  smile.  She  had  not  given  him 
an  answer  to  his  question,  but  he  needed  none. 

"  Since  I  have  not  the  misfortune  to  be  in  your  bad  books,"  he 
said,  "  I  make  so  bold  as  to  ask  a  favour." 

Hetty  trembled. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked,  almost  inaudibly. 

"  Give  me  the  rose  you  are  wearing  this  afternoon.  On  the  day 
of  the  races  it  shall  serve  as  a  badge  to  remind  me  that  although 
your  countrymen  may  be  against  me  there  is  one  in  whom  I  have 
a  true  and  staunch  supporter." 

Without  a  word  Hetty  unfastened  the  rose  that  nestled  close  to 
the  white  column  of  her  throat.  Its  leaves,  where  they  had 
touched  her  transparent  skin,  were  warm,  and  emitted  a  powerful 
fragrance.  He  stooped  his  lips  to  the  flower,  and  looking  the 
girl  straight  in  the  face  with  clear,  bold  eyes,  said : 

"  Dear  rose,  ever  will  I  keep  thee  and  cherish  thee  for  the  sake 
of  the  giver,  who — but  there  !  I  must  not  annoy  her  again  with 
foolish  praise,  which,  on  so  short  an  acquaintance,  I  can  hardly 
expect  her  to  believe  is  genuine." 

She  coloured  deeply,  partly  from  pleasure,  partly  from  a  dim, 
vague  sense  that  he  was  going  on  very  rapidly. 

Ah  !  if  she  could  but  believe  him.  When  Amelia  had  called 
him  a  sad  flirt,  did  she  mean  that  he  talked  like  this  to  every  girl 
of  his  acquaintance  ?  If  only  that  doubt  were  solved !  It 
haunted  her,  and  where  all  her  wish  was  not  to  distrust,  intro- 
duced a  faint,  but  disturbing,  element  of  incredulity  into  their 
relations.  The  careless  hint  acted  as  an  insidious  poison ;  and 
yet — and  yet  he  conquered  her  spirit  She  did  not  attempt  to 
disguise  this  fact  He  affected  her  as  no  other  man  had  hitherto 
done.  She  could  not  tell  the  why  or  the  wherefore ;  she  only 
knew  that  it  was  so,  and  from  the  first,  apparently  realised  the 
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utter  uselessness  of  opposing  her  feeble  strength  to  his.     He  fas- 
cinated and  commanded  her. 

"  Will  you  wear  my  colours  on  the  fifth  ?  "  asked  Karl,  em- 
boldened by  her  blushes  and  evident  confusion. 

"What  are  they?" 

"They  are  your  own,"  he  rejoined,  pointing  to  the  auburn 
ripples  of  her  hair.  "Blue  and  gold.  None  could  suit  you 
better.  Will  you  confer  courage  on  your  elected  jockey  by 
granting  him  this  kindness  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  wish  it,  Herr  von  Kessler,"  said  Hetty,  delighted, 
yet  embarrassed,  by  his  warmth. 

*'  I  do  wish  it ;  and  to  prove  to  you  where  my  thoughts  are, 
this  rose,  even  though  faded  and  withered,  shall  adorn  my  button- 
hole on  the  eventful  day.  Already  it  gives  me  a  presentiment  of 
victory.     Ach !  it  will  bring  good  luck." 

"Come,  come.  Von  Kessler,"  said  Lord  O'Banashee,  with 
familiar  jocularity,  suddenly  breaking  in  upon  their  tete-d-iite. 
"  You  have  flirted  quite  enough  with  Miss  Davidson  for  one  day. 
Give  somebody  else  a  chance,  there's  a  good  fellow,  and  make 
way  for  Age  and  Honesty.  That's  only  fair  play — don't  you 
think  so.  Miss  Davidson  ?  "  appealing  to  Hetty  as  if  confident  of 
her  support.  But  Karl  held  his  ground  stoutly,  and  was  not 
easily  to  be  put  to  flight.  He  had  ascertained  from  Amelia  that 
the  Davidsons'  stay  in  Homburg  was  not  likely  to  extend  over 
four  weeks,  and  he  was  quite  resolved  to  make  hay  whilst  the  sun 
shone.  This  beautiful  heiress  of  rich  and  elderly  parents  was  very 
much  to  his  mind.  He  admired  her  immensely.  He  thought 
her  a  good,  innocent  little  thing,  likely  to  give  no  trouble,  and  he 
highly  approved  of  an  ailing  and  white-haired  father-in-law, 
whose  life  upon  earth  was,  in  all  human  probability,  but  short. 
He  had  never  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  such  a  combination  of 
feminine  and  matrimonial  perfections  as  represented  by  Hetty. 
If  he  let  her  slip  through  his  fingers,  just  for  want  of  a  little  timely 
audacity,  he  should  be  a  fool.  The  fortress  had  already  been 
approached,  and  showed  quite  unexpected  symptoms  of  internal 
weakness.  He  was  not  one  to  allow  himself  to  be  ousted  from 
the  battle-field  by  an  under-sized  gentleman,  possessing  a  sallow 
face,  carroty  hair,  and  irregular  teeth.  He  had  more  faith  in  his 
fascinations  than  that.  Still,  as  an  intimate  friend  of  Prince 
Friskovitch,  it  did  not  do  to  ofifend  Lord  O'Banashee.    Conse- 
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quently,  although  he  refused  to  take  his  lordship's  hint,  and  retire 
altogether,  he  allowed  him  to  monopolise  the  conversation. 

"  A  very  successful  little  gathering,"  said  Lord  O'Banashee, 
taking  a  condescending  survey  of  the  guests — "  a  very  successful 
little  gathering,  indeed.  I  had  no  idea,  when  Miss  Dawkins 
asked  me  to  come  here  this  afternoon,  that  I  should  find  Youth 
and  Beauty  so  well  represented.  The  Penywerns,  too,  and  Lord 
Charles  Mountgard.  Yes,  they  are  quite  the  right  sort — quite 
the  right  sort  Upon  my  word,  the  whole  affair  does  Miss  Dawkins 
great  credit" 

"  I  am  sure  Amelia  will  feel  flattered  by  your  approval,"  said 
Hetty,  demurely. 

"  Ah  !  Well,  you  may  tell  her  from  me  that  she's  getting  on 
very  nicely — very  nicely  indeed.  By-the-way,  I  had  a  letter  from 
His  Serene  Highness,  Prince  Friskovitch,  this  morning.  He's 
coming  here  on  Monday.     Would  you  like  to  see  it  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  have  already  seen  the  letter,"  Hetty  attempted  to 
say,  trying  to  hide  a  smile  of  amusement 

"  No  doubt  you  would  like  to  see  the  Prince's  handwriting," 
went  on  Lord  O'Banashee,  quite  ignoring  the  interruption.  "  It 
will  be  a  great  thing  for  a  young  lady  like  you  to  talk  about  after- 
wards. Oh,  you  can  pass  over  the  beginning — that's  only  his 
Highness's  joke.  He  always  calls  me  Useful  Timothy  when 
we  are  together.  It's  his  way.  He  must  have  a  laugh  at  some- 
thing. Very  light-hearted  man.  Prince  Friskovitch.  Never 
knew  better  company — never.  Full  of  fun  and  anecdote.  An 
interesting  letter,  isn't  it? — thought  you'd  like  to  have  a  look 
at  it" 

"  Very,"  said  Hetty  who,  having  read  the  contents  only  that 
morning,  had  scarcely  glanced  at  them.  "  I  wonder  you  venture 
to  carry  so  precious  a  document  about  with  you  in  your  pocket 
You  might  lose  it" 

"  Aye  ;  that's  very  true.  It  never  occurred  to  me  before,  but 
you  are  right — quite  right.  Miss  Davidson.  Will  you  forgive  me 
if  I  admire  your  hat?  It  is  most  becoming — reminds  one  of 
Titian,  Rubens,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  You  look  positively 
bewitching.  I  trust  when  I  have  the  honour  to  introduce  you  to 
His  Serene  Highness,  that  you  will  wear  that  hat  The  contrast 
between  its  pale  blue  brim  and  your  lovely  golden  locks  is  quite 
enchanting." 
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"  My  hair  is  red — or,  at  best,  auburn,"  said  Hetty,  bluntly, 
"  not  golden." 

"  Ah !  auburn,  is  it  ?  So  much  the  better.  My  dear  Miss  David- 
son, let  me  congratulate  you.  If  there  is  one  colour  the  Prince 
dotes  on  more  than  another,  it  is  auburn.  He  always  admires 
fair-haired  women,  and  has  a  perfect  passion  for  blondes." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  fancy  he  took  last  season  to  La  Zin- 
gretti  ?  "  asked  Karl,  with  a  laugh.  "  Things  were  getting  quite 
serious." 

The  conversation  here,  to  Hetty's  great  relief,  became  general, 
and  lost  the  personal  tone  which  she  so  much  disliked.  More- 
over, she  was  conscious  of  Lord  Charles'  eye  being  upon  her, 
and  this  consciousness,  after  his  remarks  with  reference  to  Lord 
O'Banashee,  rendered  her  exceedingly  reserved  and  uncomfor- 
table. So  much  so,  that  she  was  glad  when  he  joined  their 
party,  followed  by  North  Penywern,  who  forsook  Amelia  to 
swell  the  circle  of  her  friend's  masculine  admirers. 

Hetty's  success  was  great ;  and,  conscious  of  the  admiration 
she  excited,  she  became  unusually  animated,  losing  somewhat  of 
her  simplicity,  and  adopting  that  tone  of  banter  which  is  pre- 
valent in  polite  society.  She  did  not  care  about  the  opinions  of 
the  others,  but  she  was  seized  by  a  feverish  desire  to  gain 
Karl's  approbation.  It  was  not  enough  that  he  should  think 
her  pretty.  She  wanted  him  to  think  her  clever  into  the  bargain. 
Somehow  or  other,  a  kind  of  secret  communication  seemed 
established  between  them.  She  was  on  different  terms  with 
him  than  with  anyone  else  in  the  room,  and  yet  nobody  ap- 
peared aware  of  the  fact  save  their  own  two  selves.  This,  in  great 
measure,  constituted  its  charm.  For  her  and  Karl  to  have  a 
private  understanding,  even  although  that  private  understanding 
only  meant  that  she  was  to  wear  a  blue  dress  on  a  certain  day, 
whilst  he  adopted  a  faded  rose  as  a  button-hole,  set  every  fibre 
of  her  being  quivering  with  delight.  This  delight  reached  its 
climax  when,  after  bidding  his  hostess  good-bye,  Karl  took  her 
— Hetty's — hand  in  his,  and  giving  it  an  unmistakably  warm 
pressure,  whispered  in  a  voice  intended  for  her  cars  only : 

"  Good-bye,  darlings  you  won't  forget  our  compact  ?  " 

Darling!  This  was  the  second  time  he  had  called  her  by 
that  name.  If  he  were  really  nothing  but  an  arrant  flirt,  she 
ought,  by  rights,  to  have  been  furiously  angry  with  him.     Amelia 
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had  distinctly  made  the  accusation.  But  she  didn*t  believe  it. 
No,  she  couldn't  bring  herself  to  believe  a  single  word  against 
him.  People  might  scoff  at  love  at  first  sight,  but  after  her  own 
experience,  she  could  not  henceforth  profess  to  be  a  sceptic. 
There  was  such  a  thing  as  one  person  being  violently  attracted 
by  another,  just  as  if  a  powerful  electric  current  subsisted  be- 
tween them.  Some  might  go  through  their  lives  and  never  feel 
this  strange  and  subtle  physical  magnetism.  They  might  deny 
its  existence,  but  she,  who  was  bound  as  if  by  a  spell,  whose 
entire  nature  appeared  subjugated,  and  had  been  moved  to  its 
very  foundations,  no  longer  dared  to  do  so.  She  hardly  realized 
as  yet  the  full  import  of  what  was  taking  place  within  her 
breast.  Foolish  ?  Yes — call  her  foolish  if  you  like.  But  what 
sort  of  place  would  the  world  be,  if  we  were  all  of  us  wise  at 
eighteen,  and  possessed  no  illusions,  no  fancy  and  imagination  ? 

And  where  would  the  men  find  wives,  if  young  girls  saw  things 
as  they  are,  and  went  in  for  Reality  instead  of  Romance  and 
Idealism  ? 


{To  he  cofUifNud,) 
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OBER-AMMERGAU,  1890. 

By  CHRISTABEL  R.  COLERIDGE. 

"  What  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ? " 

Streams  of  flys,  omnibuses,  breaks  and  nondescript  traps,  con- 
taining foreign  tourists  in  waterproofs  or  ulsters ;  on  foot,  troops 
of  peasants  in  fashionable  flower-trimmed  hats,  with  bundles  in 
their  hands,  all  pouring  into  a  long  green  valley,  between  hills 
solemn  with  dark  fir  trees,  or  bright  with  birch  and  bracken. 

On  either  side  of  the  straight,  wide  road  are  houses,  near  to- 
gether, but  separate  from  each  other,  of  the  shape  known  as 
"  Swiss  cottages,"  painted  green  and  blue  and  white,  with  large 
staring  frescoes  of  sacred  subjects  or  little  shrines  and  carved 
figures  upon  the  walls.  Presently,  the  one  road  parts  into  in- 
numerable streets,  the  separate  houses  stand  about  here,  there 
and  everywhere  in  utter  confusion.  Wooden  stalls,  half-finished 
booths,  open-air  restaurants  are  dotted  about  as  if  at  a  fair, 
gaudily  decorated,  piled  with  fruit,  rolls  and  sausages,  or  hung 
with  carvings,  metal  work,  and  imitation  antiquities. 

On  the  hill  tops,  by  the  roadside,  on  the  stalls  among  the 
various  curiosities,  stand  great  crucifixes,  solemn  and  still,  and, 
among  the  rushing  crowd  of  smart  girls,  untidy  tourists,  tired 
travellers,  here  and  there  appears  a  curly-headed  soft-eyed  child, 
like  an  infant  angel,  or  a  tall  long-haired  man  with  a  noticeable 
face,  and  people  say :  "  There  goes  St.  John  ! "  or,  "  That  is  St. 
Peter,"  or,  "  The  Christus  is  coming — look  !  " 

It  is  like  a  fair  or  a  feast,  it  is  like  an  international  exhibition 
before  it  is  quite  finished,  visited  by  several  cheap  trips  and 
Temperance  outings.  It  is,  perhaps,  like  a  mediaeval  Pardon  or 
Pilgrimage,  and  yet,  in  its  strange  incongruity,  it  is  like  nothing 
but  itself,  for  this  is  Ober-Ammergau,  on  the  day  before  a  per- 
formance of  the  Passion  Play. 

And  the  state  of  mind  of  the  visitor  is  equally  varied. 

"Where  shall  we  sleep?"  "How  shall  we  feed?"  "What 
shall  we   buy  ? "     "  Shall  we  ever  get  any  vehicle  to  take   us 
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away  again  ?  "  "  Where's  Cook's  agent  ?  "  "  Where  are  our 
places  ?  "  "  Will  it  be  very  cold  ?  "  «  Will  it  be  very  harrowing  ?  " 
"  I  think  I  wish  I  had  stayed  away."  "  I  don't  believe  I  shall  be 
able  to  see  I  **  "  Will  it — can  it  seem  like  seeing  Himself?  "  "  I 
shall  be  so  desperately  hungry,  and  suppose  we  lose  our  places 
when  we  go  to  get  lunch  ?  "  "  Suppose  it  rains."  Probably  it 
does,  and  the  modern  pilgrim  goes  to  bed  feeling  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  feel  anything  at  all,  but  that  the  pillows  are  stuffed 
with  hay,  which  smells  clean  but  unusual,  and  that,  if  the 
window  is  shut,  it  is  stuffy ;  and,  if  it  is  open,  it  is  damp.  There 
is  a  noise  of  wheels  and  tramping  and  fuss.  Perhaps  guns  don't 
fire  at  intervals  all  night ;  but  they  begin  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  more  footsteps,  more  wheels  and  more  chatter.  And 
then  the  church  bell  clear  and  high,  like  the  message  of  an  angel. 
Within  the  church  solemn  music,  gaudy  decorations,  fragrant 
incense,  misty  lights  and  splendid  vestments,  the  tinkling  bell, 
the  sweet  incomprehensible  Latin  mingled  with  responses  in 
harsh  gutteral  German,  the  kneeling  crowd  of  accustomed  wor- 
shippers, and  the  respectful  puzzled  strangers  watching  for  a  cue. 
All  blends  into  a  suitable,  mystical  whole. 

Then,  out  into  the  chill,  damp  air  ;  breakfast  quick — dry  rolls 
and  weak  coffee,  then  hurrying  on  with  the  stream  of  people  past 
the  booths  and  the  wooden  restaurants,  the  curiosities  and  the 
crucifixes,  the  sausages  and  the  sweetmeats,  on  into  the  great 
wooden  building,  like  a  grand  stand  at  a  race-course,  to  find  the 
narrow  seat  allotted  to  each  spectator,  and  to  see — What  ? 

There  is  the  vast  and  various  audience ;  the  sea  of  peasants 
whose  eyes  have  been  accustomed  to  sensational  horrors  and 
gaudy  wax  dolls  ;  there  also  is  the  Anglican,  trained  by  the  re- 
fined taste  and  delicate  reticence  of  the  English  Prayer  Book, 
backed  by  the  ineradicable  severity  of  English  Puritanism. 
There  are  also  some  who  regard  what  they  have  come  to  see 
only  as  a  new  treatment  of  an  ancient  myth ;  but  who,  never- 
theless, cannot  escape  from  the  inheritance  of  that  same  taste 
and  severity.  And,  in  these  days  of  cheap  travelling,  there  are 
many  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  with  no  artistic  training  at 
all,  and  with  religious  instincts,  in  many  cases,  at  least  as  unlike 
those  of  the  Anglican  as  his  are  to  those  of  the  German  peasant. 

In  front,  the  wide  grey  sky  and  the  surrounding  hills,  among 
which  the  two  "streets  of  Jerusalem"  with  their  Eastern  houses 
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seem  to  come  to  an  end.  And  in  the  midst,  across  the  sea  of 
heads  and  the  long  line  of  the  high  uncovered  stage,  the  front  of 
a  Greek  temple,  with  Scripture  subjects  instead  of  Pagan  ones  on 
the  plinth  and  pilasters,  and  on  the  "  drop  scene  "  that  closes  it, 
patterns  and  figures  like  those  of  a  church  window. 

A  western  and  watery  sun  struggles  out  over  the  Eastern 
scenery,  the  cuckoo  "  tells  her  name  "  somewhere  close  by,  and 
other  familiar  little  birds  mingle  their  twittering  notes  with  the 
voices  of  the  chorus,  and  fly  in  and  out  among  the  stately  figures 
who  march  slowly  on  to  the  stage,  and  in  their  strange  half  classic 
garments,  in  a  tongue  strange  to  many  of  their  audience,  proclaim 
familiar  truths,  tell  over  again  "  the  old,  old  story : " 

*'  Peace  on  earth  and  mercy  mild, 
God  and  sinners  reconciled." 

With  the  sound  of  their  not  perfect  but  most  appropriate  music, 
the  curious  sense  of  incongruity  passes  away,  and  all  the  various 
elements  that  make  up  the  great  Passion  Play  fall  into  one  har- 
monious whole. 

And  yet,  it  is  so  many-sided,  it  seems  to  spring  from  so  many 
different  sources,  to  have  caught  so  many  different  lights ;  it  is  so 
like  what  it  ought  to  be,  so  unlike  what  it  might  have  been,  that 
all  other  feelings  seem  at  first  lost  in  wonder.  It  is  beyond  all 
things  wonderful. 

It  has  so  many  aspects. 

It  is  a  great  work  of  art ;  it  is  a  carefully  prepared  scheme  of 
instruction  in  the  articles  of  the  Christian  Faith  ;  it  is  an  expres- 
sion of  profound  devotion,  divine  service  of  the  highest  kind. 

It  has  so  many  sources. 

First  of  all,  it  carries  with  it  the  dignity  and  the  seriousness, 
much  of  the  character,  of  the  old  Greek  religious  drama,  the  em- 
ployment, and,  in  a  great  measure,  the  function  of  the  chorus  ;  the 
calm  and  solemn  movement ;  the  decency,  dignity  and  propriety 
of  the  representation;  the  grace  of  attitude  and  gesture;  the 
arrangement  of  the  scenery  ;  the  length  and  shallowness  of  the 
great  stage,  recall  the  conditions  and  the  character  of  Athenian 
tragedy :  how  far  impressed  upon  it  by  one  classically  trained 
mind,  and  how  far  traditional,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

But  these  classic  forms  exist  in  modern  Germany,  in  the  country 
of  great  historical  frescoes,  of  a  theatre  where  stage-management 
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and  grouping  have  been  brought  to  high  perfection.  This  is  the 
land  of  Munich  glass,  of  Overbeck's  sweet  and  graceful  concep- 
tions of  the  very  scenes  now  brought  before  us.  Germany  was 
the  country  of  Albert  Diirer  ;  this  particular  part  of  Germany  is 
now  the  country  of  a  form  of  religious  art  which  seems  to  be  in- 
spired either  by  the  ideas  of  the  Renaissance  adapted  to  a  French 
plum-box,  or  by  the  frightful  realism  of  the  early  German  artists 
— blood,  tears  and  physical  suffering. 

We  see  in  the  Passion  Drama  the  power  of  grouping  on  a  large 
scale,  and  of  marshalling  with  grace  and  order  innumerable 
numbers  of  figures  ;  its  colouring,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  crude 
and  gaudy  colouring  of  much  contemporary  German  art.  Here 
and  there,  among  figures  worthy  of  a  Greek  bas-relief,  comes  an 
angel  in  a  blue  sash  and  white  frock,  who  might  have  come 
straight  out  of  the  nearest  village  church.  There  is  all  the  rever- 
ence of  Overbeck,  but,  though  there  is  the  strength  and  earnest- 
ness of  Diirer,  there  is  none  of  his  realism. 

So  much  for  the  work  of  art.  As  ^  scheme  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, the  facts  of  Scripture  history  and  their  typical  interpretation 
are  displayed  as  in  the  best  of  class-books  ;  while,  in  the  hymns 
of  the  chorus,  we  find  the  whole  body  of  evangelical  teaching, 
which  here,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  cannot  have 
sprung  from  the  Reformation,  but  out  of  which,  surely,  the 
Reformation  sprang. 

And  the  story,  treated  with  such  splendid  art  and  also  with  so 
didactic  an  aim,  is  in  itself  the  deepest  tragedy,  the  most  dramatic 
plot  ever  conceived.  Such  a  one  was  never  offered  to  classic  art, 
and  romantic  art  has  stretched  all  its  powers  in  trying  to  treat  it 
worthily. 

But  it  is  not  only  fine  art,  useful  teaching,  or  entertaining  story 
that  fastidious  tourist  and  pious  peasant  alike  look  for  and  alike 
find.  It  is  the  hero  who  makes  the  story  great,  the  ideal  that 
makes  the  art  worth  conceiving,  the  subject  that  makes  the  lesson 
good  to  be  taught.  The  centre  of  Christian  art,  of  Christian 
teaching,  is  Christ  Himself,  and  the  centre  of  the  Obsr-Ammergau 
Passion  Play  is  His  representative. 

It  is  wonderful  that,  in  a  remote  German  village,  the  different 
characteristics  of  Jew  and  Roman,  high  priest  and  humble  dis- 
ciple, should  be  so  truly  thought  out  and  so  clearly  depicted  ; 
more  wonderful  that  all  less  worthy  additions  to  the  story,  all 
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sentiment  less  than  universal,  should  have  been  avoided  with  such 
consummate  taste ;  but  the  greatest  wonder  of  all  is  that  there 
should  be  shown  the  likeness  of  One  Who  spake  as  never  man 
spake,  and  Whose  ways  were  not  as  our  ways,  nor  His  thoughts  as 
our  thoughts. 

It  is  conceivable,  the  Original  being  so  many-sided,  that  the 
Friend  of  the  people,  the  King  in  disguise,  the  patient  and  dignified 
Sufferer,  might  be  fitly  represented ;  but  this  is  the  likeness  of  a 
Being,  not  only  better  and  greater  than  all  others,  but,  as  it  seems, 
essentially  different.  Most  of  the  spectators  have  always  called 
Him  Master  and  Lord,  and  now  they  look  and  say,  "So  He  is!" 
They  always  believed  that  there  walked  on  earth  One  who  was 
more  than  man  ;  now  they  realize  what  the  company  of  such  a 
Being  may  have  been  like.  They  see,  not  what  He  was,  nor  what 
He  felt,  for  that  no  art  on  earth  could  tell,  and  these  true  artists 
do  not  try  to  guess,  but  what  He  seemed  and  how  He  was  loved. 
This  is  the  object  of  the  Passion  Play.  This  is  what  all  these 
people  have  gone  out  for  to  see — Jesus  of  Nazareth — the  King  of 
the  Jews.     They  have  beheld  the  Man,  in  fashion  as  He  lived. 

And  surely  if  the  divine  blessing  ever  rests  on  any  honest 
attempt  to  set  forth  His  glory,  it  cannot  be  absent  from  this 
effort  of  the  Ammergau  villagers  to  "  show  the  Lord's  death  "  to 
the  modern  world. 

Spoiled  by  the  great  audience,  by  the  elaborated  conditions,  by 
the  wonderful  success  ?  No.  Tried  indeed  as  by  fire,  promoted 
to  work  of  which  the  first  inventors  never  dreamed,  exposed  to  a 
thousand  dangers,  the  messengers  deliver  their  great  message 
still. 

The  once  simple  village  may  look  like  a  World's  Fair,  its  streets 
may  be  crowded  with  carriages  and  resound  with  strange  tongues, 
the  travellers  may  struggle  for  places  and  need  all  kinds  of 
modern  and  unpicturesque  contrivances  to  supply  their  necessi- 
ties. Cook's  green  and  yellow  tickets  may  flutter  in  the  air,  and 
waiters  "in  white  ties"  may  serve  food  exactly  like  what  a 
Munich  hotel  would  offer,  photographs  and  autographs  may  be 
in  demand — all  these  conditions  are  inevitable. 

They  are  as  nothing,  for  in  1890,  in  the  crowded  streets,  as  in 
1850  in  the  lonely  village,  still  "He  is  there  in  the  midst  of 
them." 
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WHAT   BECAME   OF   M.  FELIX. 

CHAPTER  LII. 

THE  GHOST   OF  M.   FELIX. 

She  put  her  hand  on  my  arm  as  if  for  protection  as  she  uttered 
these  words,  and  I  took  it  in  mine  to  reassure  her ;  it  was  cold  as 
ice.  It  was  clear  that  she  had  received  a  shock,  and  I  was  dis- 
posed to  ascribe  it  to  the  strain  she  had  undergone  during  the 
past  fortnight.  But  this  view  was  shaken  when  I  thought  of  her 
courage  and  daring, 

"  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  "  said  Bob,  sticking  to  his  guns.  "  Night- 
mare." 

**  That's  somethink  yer  must  be  in  bed  to  *ave,  ain't  it  ?  "  said 
Sophy. 

"Yes,"  said  Bob,  "and  asleep." 

"  I  wasn't  neither,"  said  Sophy ;  "  I  was  as  wide  awake  as  you 
are." 

"  O,  you  didn't  go  to  bed  when  I  put  you  in  your  room  ?  " 

"  No,  I  didn't.     I  waited  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  I  went  out." 

"What  made  you  do  that,  Sophy?"  I  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,  'xcep'  that  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  mad'ouse — 
outside,  yer  know — to  see  if  they'd  found  out  about  the  desk." 

"  It  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  do,"  I  said. 

"  Well,  I  didn't  do  it  I  'adn't  got  'arf  way  there  when  a  sperrit 
crep'  past  me  I  I  told  aunty  I  didn't  believe  in  sperrits,  but  I  do 
now.  I  didn't  think  it  was  a  sperrit  at  fust  I  thought  it  was  a 
man  ;  and  I  sed  to  myself,  *  If  you  can  creep,  so  can  I,'  and  I  crep' 
after  it" 
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"But  why,  Sophy?" 

"  I  don't  know  why.  I  did  it  'cause  somethink  made  me.  All 
at  once  it  stopped  and  turned,  and  the  moon  lit  up  its  face.  It 
was  the  ghost  of  Mr.  Felix  ! " 

She  was  speaking  more  quietly  now,  and  there  was  a  note  of 
conviction  in  her  voice  that  startled  me. 

"  Is  that  what  you  call  a  nightmare  ?  "  she  asked  of  Bob,  whose 
eyes  were  fixed  intently  upon  her. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  but  you  were  mistaken.  It  was  only  a 
fancied  resemblance." 

''  It  wasn't  nothink  of  the  sort,  and  I  wasn't  mistook.  I'm 
ready  to  take  my  dying  oath  on  it  There  ain't  two  Mr.  Felixes, 
there's  only  one,  and  it  was  'is  ghost  I  sor." 

"What  did  you  do,  Sophy?"  I  inquired. 

"  I  stood  like  a  stone,  and  couldn't  move.  But  when  it  looked 
at  me,  and  when  I  'eered  its  voice,  and  when  I  sor  it  moving  up 
to  me,  I  give  a  scream,  and  run  away.  But  I  fell  do\iii  over  the 
stump  of  a  tree,  and  it  caught  'old  of  me  and  lifted  me  up.  Then 
it  wrenched  my  face  to  the  light,  and  poked  its  'ead  for'ard,  and 
I  sor  clearer  than  ever  that  it  was  Mr.  Felix's  ghosL  I  don't 
know  'ow  I  managed  it,  but  I  twisted  myself  away,  and  run  as  I 
never  run  in  my  life  before,  till  I  got  'ere." 

"Is  that  all,  Sophy?" 

"  That's  all  I  can  tell  yen     Ain't  it  enough  ?  " 

"  If  there  is  any  truth  in  it,  my  girl,  it  is  more  than  enough. 
You  cannot  say  whether  it  followed  you  ?  " 

**  No,  I  never  looked  behind.     It  was  more  than  I  dared  do." 

"  You  heard  it  speak,  you  say.     What  words  did  it  utter  ?  " 

"It  said, 'What  the  devil!'" 

"  Nothing  more  ?  " 

"  Nothink  as  I  'eerd." 

She  had  told  all  she  knew,  and  it  was  useless  to  question  her 
farther  upon  the  subject,  so  I  put  it  aside  for  a  moment,  with  the 
intention  of  talking  it  over  with  Bob  when  we  were  alone.  But 
I  had  not  yet  done  with  Sophy  ;  before  I  parted  with  her  for  the 
night  I  was  desirous  of  obtaining  fuller  information  of  Dr. 
Peterssen's  establishment  than  she  had  given  Bob.  She  was 
perfectly  willing  to  tell  everything  she  knew,  and  seemed  to  be 
relieved  to  have  her  attention  turned  to  other  matters. 

"You  had  the  run  of  Dr.  Peterssen's  house,  Sophy?" 
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Ves,  I  'ad." 

How  many  servants  are  there  in  it  ?  " 

"  Only  one — the  keeper." 

"What  is  his  name?" 

"Crawley." 

" Did  no  woman  come  to  do  the  cleaning  or  cooking?" 

"  Nobody  come.     Crawley  did  everythink." 

"  You  were  not  ill-treated  ?  " 

"O,  no." 

"  Did  you  have  your  meals  alone  ?  " 

"  No  ;  the  three  of  us  'ad  'em  together." 

"  The  three  of  you.     Dr.  Peterssen,  Crawley,  and  you  ?  " 

"  No,  Dr.  Peterssen  never  'ad  nothink  with  us.  I  mean  the 
other  patient," 

"  But  there  was  more  than  one  ?  " 

"  There  wasn't  while  I  was  there.     There  was  only  one." 

I  turned  to  Bob.     "  You  said  there  were  children.  Bob  ?  " 

"  So  I  was  informed,  but  I  may  have  been  misled." 

"  I  'eerd  Crawley  say  the  young  'uns  was  took  away  the  day 
before  I  come,"  said  Sophy. 

"  That  explains  it     So  there  was  only  one  patient  left  ?  " 

"  Only  one." 

"A  man?" 

"  A  gentleman." 

"  How  did  you  find  out  he  was  a  gentleman  ?  " 

"  Yer  can't  be  mistook  between  a  man  and  a  gent.  You're  a 
gent ;  Mr.  Tucker's  another." 

"  Much  obliged,"  said  Bob. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  gentleman  patient,  Sophy  ?  " 

"  He  didn't  'ave  none  that  I  know  of.  I  'eerd  the  greengrocer's 
boy  say  to  Crawley  once,  *  'Ow's  Number  One,  Mr.  Crawley  ? ' 
That's  how  I  got  to  know  'ow  he  was  called,  and  what  the 
keeper's  name  was.  I  couldn't  arks  nothink,  of  course,  'cause  I 
was  deaf  and  dumb.  *  Same  as  ever,'  said  Crawley  to  the  boy, 
*  mem'ry  quite  gone.' " 

"  Poor  fellow !  There  is  no  doubt,  I  suppose,  about  his  being 
mad?" 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  He  never  did  nothink,  and  'ardly 
ever  spoke  a  word.  But  he  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  was  very 
sorry  for  'im.     He'd  put  'is  'and  on  my  'ead,  and  smooth  my  'air, 
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and  look  at  me  pitiful  like,  with  tears  in  'is  eyes  which  made  'em 
come  into  mine." 

"  A  case  of  melancholia,  Bob,"  I  said.  Bob  nodded.  "  Was  no 
effort  made,  Sophy,  to  bring  his  memory  back  to  him  ?  " 

"  Nobody  did  nothink  ;  he  was  let  alone,  the  same  as  I  was.  I 
did  want  'ard  to  talk  to  *im,  but  I  didn't  dare  open  my  lips,  or  I 
should  'ave  been  found  out.  I  do  wish  somethink  could  be  done 
for  *im,  that  I  do.     Look  'ere,  you're  rich,  ain't  yer  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly  rich,  Sophy,  but  I  am  not  poor." 

"  Well,  then.     Crawley's  to  be  bought" 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  I  'eerd  Crawley  say  to  'isself,  '  If  I  'ad  a  'underd  pound  I'd 
cut  the  cussed  concern,  and  go  to  Amerikey.' " 

"  Ah !  We'll  think  over  it.  A  hundred  pounds  is  a  large 
sum.  It's  late,  Sophy.  I've  nothing  more  to  ask  you  to-night 
Get  to  bed,  like  a  good  girl." 

But  Sophy  began  to  tremble  again  ;  her  thoughts  reverted  to 
M.  Felix. 

"  I  daren't  go  to  the  room  Mr.  Tucker  took  me  to ;  Mr.  Felix's 
ghost  'd  come  agin.     Let  me  sleep  'ere,  please." 

"There's  no  bed,  my  girl.  I  tell  you  what  you  shall  do. 
There  are  two  beds  in  the  next  room — see,  this  door  opens  into 
it — ^which  Mr.  Tucker  and  I  were  to  occupy.  We'll  bring  a 
mattress  and  some  bed-clothes  in  here,  and  we'll  manage  for  the 
night ;  I'll  lie  on  the. sofa.  You  shall  sleep  in  there,  where  no 
ghost  can  get  to  you.  It  would  have  to  come  through  this  room 
first" 

Sophy  busied  herself  at  once  in  bringing  the  mattress  and  bed- 
clothes from  the  adjoining  room,  and  after  extemporising  a  couple 
of  beds  for  Bob  and  me,  wished  us  a  grateful  good-night 

Bob  and  I  were  alone.  "  Now,  Bob,"  said  I,  "  what  do  you 
think  of  her  story  ?  " 

"  There's  more  in  it  than  meets  the  eye,"  said  Bob.  "  Agnold, 
if  any  other  person  had  related  it  I  should  set  it  down  to  an  over- 
wrought mind.  But  Sophy  is  an  exceptional  being ;  she  is  sharp, 
she  is  clever,  she  is  brave,  she  is  clear-witted.  Naturally  it  is  a 
puzzling  affair,  and  I  think  it  is  worth  arguing  out" 

"  Let  us  do  so.  Bob,"  I  said. 

"  It  is  always  a  mistake,"  said  Bob,  *'  in  matters  of  conjecture, 
to  pin  oneself  to  a  fixed  point     This  mistake,  in  my  opinion, 
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has  been  committed  in  all  inquiries  relating  to  the  Mystery  of  M. 
Felix.  Having  accepted  a  certain  conclusion  every  person 
privately  or  professionally  interested  in  the  mystery  started  from 
that  fixed  point  and  branched  out  in  all  directions,  north,  east, 
south,  and  west,  utterly  ignoring  the  possibility — in  this  case  I 
should  say  the  probability — of  the  conclusion  they  accepted  being 
a  false  one,  as  misleading  as  a  will  o*  the  wisp." 

"  Am  I  included  in  this  sweeping  condemnation  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  You  are.  The  police  I  can  excuse,  but  not  a  man  of  your 
discrimination  and  logical  power." 

"What  fixed  point,  Bob,  did  I,  in  common  with  everyone  else, 
start  from  in  wild  directions  ?  " 

"  The  fixed  point,"  replied  Bob,  "that  M.  Felix  is  dead." 

"  But  he  was  proved  to  be  dead." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort.  There  was  no  post-mortem,  there  was 
not  even  an  inquest.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  heart-disease. 
He  lies  inanimate  on  a  bed  for  an  inconsiderable  number  of 
hours,  and  then  he  disappears.  My  dear  Agnold,  have  you  ever 
heard  of  such  a  thing  as  suspended  animation  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  have." 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  person  falling  into  a  trance,  and 
remaining  to  all  appearance  dead  for  three  or  four  times  as  many 
hours  as  M.  Felix  lay  before  he  disappeared  ?  People  have  been 
buried  alive  in  such  conditions  ;  others  have  been  happily  rescued 
at  the  moment  the  lids  of  their  coffins  have  been  about  to  be 
nailed  down.  I  can  furnish  you  with  scores  of  instances  of  this 
kind  of  thing." 

"  There  is  no  need  ;  I  know  that  they  have  occurred.  Your 
theory  opens  out  a  wide  field  of  possibilities.  Then  you  believe 
that  Sophy  was  right,  that  she  did  see,  not  M.  Felix's  ghost  as 
she  supposed,  but  M.  Felix  himself  in  the  flesh  ?  " 

"  It  is  my  belief.  Sophy  is  no  fool ;  she  has  the  nerve  of  a 
strong  and  healthy  man  ;  she  does  not  believe  in  the  supernatural ; 
she  has  a  heart  susceptible  of  such  kindness  as  you  have  shown 
her;  but  she  is  at  the  same  time  practical  and  hard-headed. 
Agnold,  M.  Felix  is  alive  and  kicking." 

"  Do  you  argue  that  he  simulated  death  in  the  first  instance  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  some  plan  ?  " 

"  No.  His  apparent  death  was  not  a  trick  devised  by  himself. 
He  had  a  seizure  undoubtedly,  to  which  he  was  compelled  to 
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succumb.    After  a  time  he  recovered,  and  for  his  own  ends  resolved 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  disappear,  whether  per- 
manently or  not  I  cannot  say.     He  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  as  he 
pleased  with  his  own  body,  and  he  had  good  reasons  for  the  device. 
He  was  threatened  on  two  sides.     Choosing  for  certain  motives  to 
drop  his  proper  name  of  Leonard  Paget  and  to  adopt  that  of  M. 
Felix,  he  finds  himself  suddenly  standing  on  a  rock  with  a  precipice 
yawning  on  each  side  of  him.     A  bold  movement  on  the  part  of 
his  sister-in-law  hurls  him  into  one ;  a  desperate  movement  on 
the  part  of  Dr.  Peterssen  hurls  him  over  the  other — either  way, 
destruction.     Of  the  special  power  which  Dr.  Peterssen  holds  over 
him  I  am  ignorant,  but  it  must  be  very  potent.     We  are  ac- 
quainted, however,  with  the  power  his  sister-in-law  holds  over 
him.     Her  marriage  proved,  his  life  has  been  one  long  fraud,  and 
he  could  be  made  to  pay  the  penalty.     Her  unexpected  presence 
in  London  confounds  him,  and  he  sees  before  him  but  one  means 
of  escape — flight.    On  the  night  of  his  supposed  death  he  has 
had  two  agitating  interviews,  one  with  Dr.  Peterssen,  the  other 
with  his  sister-in-law.     She,  waiting  in  the  street  to  obtain  an 
interview  with  M.  Felix,  overhears  words  which  unmistakably 
prove  that  Peterssen  has  him  at  his  mercy.     Peterssen  threatens 
to  ruin  M.  Felix  ;  he  refers  to  a  pleasant  partnership  in  Switzer- 
land nineteen  years  ago ;  he  asks  M.  Felix  if  he  has  forgotten 
his   brother   Gerald.     Then   he  goes   into  the  house  with  this 
precious  Felix,  and  when  he  issues  from  it  he  has  in  his  posses- 
sion the  desk  which  is  now  on  the  table  before  us.      After  that, 
the  lady  in  whose  behalf  we  have  been  working  obtains  admission 
to  the  house  and  confronts  the  villain  who  has  ruined  her  happi- 
ness.    We  know  what  passed  between  them  ;  we  know  that  M. 
Felix  was  worked  up  to  desperation.     The  excitement  was  too 
much  for  the  plausible  scoundrel,  who  saw  the  sword  about  to 
fall  upon  him.     He  staggers  into  his  bedroom  with  the  undoubted 
intention  of  getting  his  revolver  ;  he  presses  his  hand  to  his  heart ; 
he  sinks  into  a  chair  and  becomes  insensible.     He  is  to  all  ap- 
pearance dead,  and  is  so  pronounced.     On  the  following  night 
when  he  recovers  his  senses,  he  hails  the  mishap  as  a  fortunate 
chance ;  he  resolves  to  disappear,  and  so  put  his  enemies  off  the 
scent.     Now,  follow  me.     Sophy  is  below  in  bed.      She  hears  a 
noise  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house  ;  the  brave  girl  creeps  up- 
stairs from  the  basement  as  M.  Felix  creeps  downstairs  from  his 
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apartments.  He  dare  not  betray  himself.  He  seizes  her,  disguises 
his  voice,  and  works  upon  her  fears.  Exit  M.  Felix  ;  for  as  long 
or  as  short  a  time  as  he  pleases,  he  is  dead  to  the  world.  It  is  a 
wonder  he  does  not  take  his  revolver  with  him,  but  that  is  an 
oversight  In  such  a  crisis  one  cannot  think  of  everything.  It 
may  happen — for  there  is  work  for  us  to  do,  Agnold — that  this 
oversight  will  work  in  our  favour.  I  do  not  despair  of  tracing 
the  revolver,  and  you  did  a  good  stroke  when  you  wrote  down 
such  a  description  of  the  weapon  as  will  enable  you  to  identify  it. 
There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  man  who  presented  himself 
to  Mrs.  Middlemore  as  a  police  official  and  who  sent  her  on  a 
false  errand  to  Bow  Street  Police  Station  was  Peterssen.  Alone 
in  M.  Felix's  room  he  appropriates  the  revolver ;  other  things  as 
well,  perhaps  ;  but  of  the  revolver  we  are  morally  convinced. 
What  is  his  object  in  going  there?  I  will  tell  you.  He  has 
doubts  of  M.  Felix's  death  ;  he  believes  it  to  be  a  trick,  and  he 
thinks  he  may  find  something  in  M.  Felix's  rooms  which  will  put 
him  on  the  track  of  the  man  who  had  slipped  out  of  his  power. 
Reasoning  the  mystery  out  in  this  open  way  is  very  satisfactory. 
Mists  disappear ;  we  see  the  light.     How  does  it  strike  you  ?  " 

"  You  have  convinced  me.  Bob,"  I  said.  "  We  will  pursue  the 
matter  a  little  further.  M.  Felix  is  a  man  who  is  fond  of  plea- 
sures which  can  be  purchased  only  with  money.  Do  you  think 
he  would  voluntarily  deprive  himself  of  the  means  of  obtaining  it 
— for  this  is  what  his  disappearance  would  lead  him  to,  so  long 
as  he  chose  to  conceal  himself?" 

"  Not  at  all  likely,"  replied  Bob,  with  a  knowing  look.  "  I  can 
enlighten  you  on  the  point.  It  happens  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  manager  of  the  branch  bank  at  which  M.  Felix  kept  an 
account.  After  you  had  enlisted  me  in  the  present  cause  I 
became  interested  in  everything  concerning  M.  Felix,  and  in  a 
confidential  conversation  with  the  bank  manager  I  asked  him 
whether  M.  Felix  had  a  large  balance  standing  to  his  credit.  I 
learnt  that  he  never  had  a  large  balance  at  the  bank,  and  that  he 
had  certain  bonds  and  shares  of  which  he  himself  was  the 
custodian.  Ordinarily  one  intrusts  such  securities  to  the  safe 
custody  of  the  bank  which  transacts  his  business,  but  it  was  not 
so  with  M.  Felix,  and  this  fact  leads  to  the  presumption  that  it 
was  his  habit  to  keep  himself  personally  possessed  of  negotiable 
property  in  preference  to  intrusting  it  to  other  keeping.     From 
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time  to  time  cheques  from  stockbrokers  were  paid  in  to  the  credit 
of  M.  Felix.  In  every  instance  the  money  was  not  allowed  to  lie 
in  the  bank  for  longer  than  a  day  or  two.  M.  Felix  invariably 
drew  his  own  cheque  for  something  near  the  amount  of  the  last 
deposit,  receiving  payment  in  gold  and  bank  notes.  Two  days 
before  his  supposed  death  a  cheque  for  six  thousand  pounds  odd 
was  paid  in  to  his  credit,  and  on  the  following  morning  he  went 
to  the  bank  and  drew  out  six  thousand  pounds  in  notes  of  various 
denominations,  the  numbers  of  which  of  course  are  known.  Thus, 
unless  he  paid  this  money  away,  which  is  not  at  all  likely,  he 
must  have  been  in  possession  of  it  when  he  disappeared.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  he  had  much  more  than  the  amount  I  have 
named,  and  if  so  he  was  well  provided  for.  The  peculiar  position 
in  which  he  stood  would  predispose  him  to  keep  always  by  him 
a  large  available  sum  of  money  in  case  of  some  emergency  arising  ; 
an  emergency  did  arise,  and  he  could  snap  his  fingers  at  the  world, 
so  far  as  money  was  concerned." 

"  This  is  a  piece  of  valuable  information,  Bob.  Do  you  know 
if  any  of  these  last  bank  notes  have  be^i  presented  for  pay- 
ment?" 

"  I  do  not  There  was  nothing  to  call  for  special  investigation 
into  the  matter." 

"  But  the  notes  can  be  traced." 

"  Perhaps.  The  habit  of  a  man  to  keep  large  sums  by  him 
is  generally  of  long  standing,  and  Peterssen  was  probably  ac- 
quainted with  M.  Felix's  peculiarity  in  this  respect.  The  visit  he 
paid  to  Mrs.  Middlemore  and  the  plan  he  carried  into  effect  for 
being  left  alone  in  the  house  may  have  been  inspired  by  the  hope 
that  he  would  discover  one  of  M.  Felix's  hiding-places  for  his 
money.  I  conclude  that  he  was  disappointed  ;  on  the  night  of 
M.  Felix's  disappearance  he  left  no  money  behind  him.  Too  old 
a  bird  for  that." 

The  earnestness  with  which  Bob  had  set  forth  his  views  had 
caused  him  to  forget  his  cultivated  method  of  speaking  in  short 
sentences.     Now  he  relapsed  into  it. 

"  Adopting  your  theory,"  I  said,  **  that  M.  Felix  is  living,  do 
you  think  that  he  and  Dr.  Peterssen  have  met  ?  " 

"  Should  say  not.  To-night — when  Sophy  saw  his  ghost — was 
probably  on  his  way  to  Tylney  House.  For  what  purpose,  to  us 
unknown." 
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"  Bob,  you  said  there  was  work  for  us  to  do.  I  confess  myself 
at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  M.  Bordier's  visit  to  you  and  his 
appropriation  of  the  document  hidden  in  the  secret  drawer  have 
snapped  the  threads  of  my  plans.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  ?  " 

"I  have.  Early  to-morrow  morning  endeavour  to  find  M. 
Bordier.     Then  consult  with  him." 

"  You  do  not  propose  that  we  should  leave  this  spot  at  once  ?  " 

"  No.  If  M.  Bordier  not  in  the  village,  do  something  else 
before  leaving.     Pay  a  bold  visit  to  Tylney  House." 

"  For  what  purpose  ?  " 

"  Confront  Peterssen.     Ascertain  if  M.  Felix  has  been  there." 

"  Psha  !     We  can  get  nothing  of  Peterssen." 

"  Not  so  sure.  He  is  hard  up.  Offer  of  a  good  reward  too 
tempting  a  bait  not  to  nibble  at." 

"  Why,  Bob,  those  are  very  nearly  the  words  M.  Bordier  used 
to  Emilia,  and  your  scheme  is  the  same  as  that  which  he  sug- 
gested." 

"  Proves  it  a  good  one.     M.  Bordier  a  wealthy  man,  I  judge  ?  " 

"  He  is." 

"Wouldn't  mind  expending  money  to  bring  matter  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  ?  " 

"  He  has  said  as  much." 

"  Word  to  be  depended  upon  ?  " 

«  Thoroughly." 

"Depend  upon  him,  then,  for  the  needful.  Peterssen  will 
bite." 

"  And  if  he  does  not  ?  " 

"  Crawley,  the  keeper.  Remember  what  Sophy  overheard  him 
say.  If  he  had  a  hundred  pounds  he  would  cut  the  cursed  concern, 
and  go  to  America.  Emphatic — and  doubtless  true.  Two  birds  to 
shoot  at.  Peterssen  missed,  Crawley  remains.  Aim  well,  bring 
him  down." 

"  To-morrow  morning,  early,  we  will  resume  work,  Bob." 

"  The  earlier  the  better.     Good  night." 

CHAPTER  LIII. 

THE  PORTRAIT  OF  GERALD  PAGET. 

At  nine  o'clock  next  morning  Bob,  Sophy,  and  I  breakfasted 

together.      Soph^s  fears  were  abated,  although   she  had  not 
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quite  got  over  her  fright.  During  breakfast  I  succeeded  in  dis- 
pelling it  completely  by  imparting  to  her,  in  confidence,  the 
opinion  we  had  formed  that  M.  Felix  was  alive,  and  that  it  was 
his  veritable  self,  and  not  his  ghost,  she  had  seen  on  the  previous 
night     She  listened  with  her  mouth  and  eyes  wide  open. 

"  You  heard  him  speak,  Sophy  ?  "  She  nodded.  "  Ghosts 
can't  speak.  He  caught  hold  of  you  ;  he  lifted  you  up  ;  you 
felt  his  touch  ? "  She  nodded  again.  "  Ghosts  can't  touch  ; 
they  can't  make  you  feel  them  ;  they  are  made  of  air,  Sophy ; 
you  can  walk  right  through  them.  Be  easy  in  your  mind.  If 
it  was  M.  Felix  you  saw" — ^she  nodded  again  too  or  three 
times — "  then  he  is  alive,  and  we  intend  to  hunt  him  down." 

I  gave  her  time  to  revolve  the  matter  over  in  her  mind,  and 
conversed  with  Bob  while  she  went  through  the  process. 

"  Crikey  1 "  she  exclaimed  presently.  "  What  a  game  it  is  ! 
Then  it  must  'ave  been  'im  as  scared  me  in  the  night  when  I 
left  aunty  asleep  in  the  kitcheng.  I  never  could  make  out  'ow  it 
was  he  knew  *is  way  about  in  the  dark  as  he  did.  He's  a  deep  'un, 
he  is,  and  no  mistake.  Well,  of  all  the  moves  !  But  what  did 
he  do  it  for  ?  " 

"  It  would  take  too  long  to  explain,"  I  said,  "  and  then  you 
might  not  understand.  We  are  going  out  soon,  and  you  may  as 
well  come  with  us.  It  would  not  be  safe,  perhaps,  to  leave  you 
here  alone." 

Bob  and  I  had  debated  the  advisability  of  sending  Sophy 
back  to  London,  and  had  agreed  to  keep  her  with  us,  at  least  for 
a  time,  as  there  was  a  likelihood  of  her  being  useful. 

Our  first  task  when  we  sallied  forth  was  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  some  information  of  M.  Bordier,  but  in  this  we  were 
unsuccessful.  Not  a  person  of  whom  we  inquired  could  give 
us  the  slightest  satisfaction,  and  we  were  reluctantly  compelled 
to  abandon  our  quest  I  discussed  with  Bob  whether  I  should 
write  an  account  of  what  had  occiured  to  Emilia,  and  we  decided 
I  should  not  do  so.  It  would  take  too  long  to  give  her  a  de- 
scription of  all  the  circumstances,  and  anything  short  of  a  full 
description  would  only  agitate  her.  Then,  in  all  probability,  M. 
Bordier  had  returned  to  London,  and  had  seen  her.  I  despatched 
a  telegram  to  her  to  the  effect  that  if  she  had  anything  of  im- 
portance to  communicate  to  us  she  had  better  do  so  by  telegraph. 
This  done  we  walked  to  Tylney  House.     Our  search  for  M. 
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Bordier  had  occupied  us  three  or  four  hours,  and  when  we 
reached  the  gloomy  looking  building  it  was  two  o'clock.  To 
our  surprise,  the  gate  was  open.  Without  hesitation  we  entered 
the  grounds,  and  there  we  saw  a  van,  and  three  men  piling 
furniture  on  it  This  furniture  was  of  the  commonest  kind,  and 
the  men  appeared  to  be  in  a  hurry.  We  looked  at  each  other  in 
amazement.     What  did  it  all  mean  ? 

"  A  break  up,  I  should  say,*'  suggested  Bob.  "  Peterssen  giving 
up  business." 

"There's  Crawley  the  keeper,"  whispered  Sophy,  pulling  my 
coat. 

The  man  had  lounged  from  the  house,  and  was  regarding  the 
removal  of  the  furniture  with  dissatisfaction.  Bob  stepped  to 
his  side  and  we  followed. 

"  Hallo,  Maria,"  said  Crawley  ;  "  youVe  been  up  to  some  fine 
tricks,  you  have.  But  Tm  hanged  if  I  can  make  head  or  tail  of 
it."  Bob  motioned  to  Sophy  not  to  speak.  "  Have  you  two 
gentlemen  come  on  business  ? "  continued  Crawley.  "  Well, 
you've  come  too  late.     The  brokers  are  in,  and  we're  sold  up." 

"  Then  we  cannot  see  Dr.  Peterssen  ?  "  I  said. 

"  No,  you  can't,"  replied  Crawley.     "  He's  gone  for  good." 

"  I  owe  you,"  said  Bob,  in  a  bland  voice,  "  ten  shillings. 
Here's  the  money.  Do  you  want  to  earn  a  ten-pound  note, 
which  might  swell  into  fifty?  There's  a  gentleman  friend  of 
ours  who  would  stand  that,  and  more  perhaps,  for  services 
rendered." 

"  What  kind  of  services  ? "  inquired  Crawley,  pocketing  the 
ten  shillings. 

"  Information.  Truthful  and  accurate  information.  The  ten- 
pound  note  sure.  That  much  we  guarantee,  and  wouldn't  mind 
giving  half  on  account.  The  fifty  pound  almost  as  sure.  Here, 
let  me  speak  to  you  aside." 

They  walked  a  little  way  from  us,  and  I  did  not  interrupt 
their  conversation,  which  lasted  some  twenty  minutes.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  Bob  left  Crawley  to  say  a  few  words  to  me. 

"  Go  back  to  the  inn,"  he  said,  "  you  and  Sophy,  and  wait  for 
me.  Will  join  you  there  in  an  hour  or  so.  Crawley  and  I  going 
to  have  a  drink." 

I  obeyed  him  without  wasting  time  in  asking  questions,  and 
Sophy  and  I  returned  to  the  inn.     It  was  a  disappointment  that 
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a  telegram  from  Emilia  had  not  arrived.  But  before  Bob  made 
his  appearance  an  incident  occurred  which  profoundly  agitated 
me.  I  was  sitting  at  the  table,  making,  as  was  usual  with  me, 
a  record  of  what  had  happened,  in  the  doing  of  which  I  had 
occasion  to  take  some  papers  from  my  pockets.  Among  these 
papers  which  I  placed  on  the  table  was  the  photograph  of 
Gerald  Paget  which  I  had  found  in  M.  Felix's  room,  his  name 
being  written  on  the  back.  While  I  wrote  Sophy  remained 
quiet  The  girl  has  a  discretion  ;  she  knows  when  to  speak  and 
when  to  hold  her  tongue.  My  writing  done,  I  took  up  the 
papers  to  put  them  in  my  pocket,  and  in  doing  so,  the  photo- 
graph dropped  to  the  ground.  Sophy  stooped  and  picked  it  up, 
and  was  about  to  give  it  to  me,  when  her  eyes  fell  on  it 

"  Well,   I  never ! "  she  exclaimed.     "  If  it  ain't  the  pickcher 
of  Number  One  !  " 
"What?"  I  cried. 

"  It  is,"  she  said,  looking  at  it  with  absolute  tenderness.  "  It's 
the  image  of  'im,  though  he's  older  now  than  when  it  was  took  ; 
but  It's  'is  face  as  clear  as  clear  can  be." 

"  Sophy,"  I  said,  rising  in  my  excitement,  "  are  you  mad  ?  Do 
you  know  what  you  are  saying  ?  " 

"'Course  I  do.  It's  Number  One,  I  tell  yen  I'll  take  my 
Bible  oath  on  it ! " 

"  You  must  be  dreaming,"  I  said.  "  This  is  the  portrait  of  a 
gentleman  who  died  many  years  ago." 

"  If  he's  dead,"  she  persisted,  "  he's  come  to  life  agin,  like  Mr. 
Felix.     It's  Number  One's  pickcher,  and  nobody  else's." 

She  was  so  positive  that  I  was  confounded  by  the  possibilities 
her  statement  opened  up,  supposing  her  not  to  be  mistaken. 
Nothing  that  I  said  could  shake  her  conviction. 

*  I  know  'is  face  as  well  as  I  know  your'n,"  she  said.  "  I  can't 
be  mistook.     It's  the  pickcher  of  Number  One." 

At  this  junction  Bob  entered  the  room.  Anxious  as  I  was  to 
hear  his  news  I  first  explained  the  incident  to  him,  and  it  was  an 
additional  surprise  to  me  when  he  ranged  himself  on  Soph/s 
side. 

"  I  accept  everything,"  he  said.  "  No  villainy  too  monstrous 
for  Peterssen.     Corroborative  evidence  handy.     Crawley !  " 

The  man  was  outside  in  the  passage,  and  at  the  summons  he 
came  in. 
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"  Know  this  portrait  ?  "  asked  Bob,  handing  it  to  him. 

Crawley  looked  at  the  portrait,  then  looked  at  us,  and  said 
hesitatingly,  "  It's  something  like  Number  One.  How  did  you 
get  hold  of  it  ?  " 

"  Never  mind.     Are  you  positive  it  is  his  portrait  ?  " 

"  It's  a  bit  like  him,  that's  all  I  can  say." 

"  That  will  do.  Go  and  get  something  to  eat,  and  be  ready 
when  I  call  you.     Mind,  no  drinking." 

Crawley  gone.  Bob  turned  his  attention  to  me. 

"Before  I  tell  you  arrangements  entered  into  with  Crawley, 
finish  about  this  picture.  Sophy  says,  portrait  of  Number  One. 
Crawley  a  little  doubtful.  /  believe  it — name  of  Gerald  Paget 
back  of  picture.  Deduction — portrait  of  Gerald  Paget.  Further 
deduction — Number  One  and  Gerald  Paget  same  person.  Start- 
ling— but  Peterssen  and  M.  Felix  damned  scoundrels,  pair  of 
them.  No  villainy  too  monstrous  for  them.  In  circumstance  of 
Number  One  and  Gerald  Paget  being  same  person,  lies  solution 
of  Peterssen's  power  over  M.  Felix.  What  does  lady  we  are 
working  for  overhear?  Overhears  Peterssen  threaten  to  ruin  M. 
Felix.  Overhears  him  refer  to  a  pleasant  partnership  in  Switzer- 
land nineteen  years  ago.  Overhears  him  ask  M.  Felix  if  he  has 
forgotten  his  brother  Gerald.  Not  idle  words.  .  On  the  contrary, 
deeply,  darkly  significant.  To  my  mind,  quite  clear — and  con- 
vincing. Splendid  links  of  circumstantial  evidence.  Gerald 
Paget  alive  instead  of  dead,  additional  reason  for  M.  Felix's 
disappearance.  Threatened  not  on  two  sides,  but  on  three. 
Peterssen — Gerald  Paget — Gerald  Paget's  wife.  Desperate  fix 
for  M.  Felix.     Your  opinion,  Agnold  ?  " 

"  Coincides  with  yours.  Bob.  Light  is  truly  breaking  in  upon 
this  mystery." 

"  Right  you  are.  Now  to  explain  Crawley.  Have  taken  him 
in  our  service — for  one  month,  certain — ^thirty  shillings  a  week. 
Matters  brought  to  satisfactory  conclusion,  promise  of  passage  to 
America,  with  few  pounds  in  his  pocket.  No  doubt  M.  Bordier 
will  do  what  we  wish,  and  indemnify  us.  If  not,  won't  ruin  us. 
Agreed?" 

"  Agreed." 

"I  come  now  to  Peterssen  and  Tylney  House.  Briefly. 
Things  been  going  wrong  for  some  time  past.  Peterssen  in 
pecuniary  difficulties.     Dunned  on  all  sides  for  money  owing. 
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Tradesmen  threaten  to  stop  supplies.  Last  night,  Peterssen  in 
frightful  rage.  Door  of  private  room  locked.  Key  missing. 
Door  forced  open.  Something  stolen  from  room.  Crawley 
doesn't  know  what.  We  do.  Sophy,  otherwise  Maria,  nowhere 
to  be  found.  Row  between  Peterssen  and  Crawley.  Peterssen 
accuses  Crawley  of  treachery.  Crawley  calls  him  another.  At 
midnight  Crawley  hears  bell  ring.  Peterssen  answers  it — admits 
visitor.  Crawley  doesn't  see  him.  Visitor  sleeps  there — is  there 
this  morning — but  Crawley  can't  catch  sight  of  him.  Keeps 
himself  dark.  Crawley  sent  on  bogus  errand.  Occupies  him 
three  hours.  Returns  to  find  visitor  gone,  Peterssen  gone, 
Number  One  gone.  Note  left  for  Crawley  from  his  master. 
Concern  burst  up.  In  note,  small  sum  for  wages  due.  Not  half 
what  is  due.  Crawley  furious,  but  helpless.  I  have  enlisted  him. 
He  is  to  assist  us  to  track  Peterssen.     That's  all." 

"  Bob,"  said  I,  "  Peterssen  must  be  hunted  down  and  brought 
to  justice." 

"  He  must,"  said  Bob,  "  and  shall  be." 

"  There  is  some  fresh  villainy  hatching,"  I  said.  "  If  possible 
we  must  prevent  it.     You  will  stand  by  me  ?  " 

"  To  the  end,"  said  Bob. 

CHAPTER  LIV. 

I   OBTAIN   AN  EXPLANATION   FROM   EMILIA. 

It  was  now  between  five  and  six  o'clock,  and  we  did  not  wait  for 
the  night  to  pass  before  we  commenced  the  task  of  hunting  Dr. 
Peterssen  down.  The  immediate  result,  however,  was  unsatisfac- 
tory. Indefatigable  as  we  were  we  learnt  nothing,  and  Crawley 
proved  to  be  rather  in  our  way  than  otherwise.  Dr.  Peterssen's 
movements  must  have  been  cunningly  made  indeed  to  so  com- 
pletely baffle  us.  We  went  to  the  railway  station,  but  the  station- 
master  was  positive  that  three  such  men  as  we  described  had  not 
taken  tickets  for  any  place  during  the  day.  He  could  have 
identified  Dr.  Peterssen  ;  of  Peterssen's  patient  or  of  M.  Felix  he 
had  no  knowledge. 

"  There  isn't  much  traffic  here,"  he  said,  "  and  we  know  pretty 
well  who  comes  and  goes." 

*  But  strangers  sometimes  pass  through,"  I  observed. 

"  That  goes  without  saying,"  he  responded. 
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"  They  might  have  travelled  separately,"  suggested  Bob. 

"  They  might,"  said  the  station-master. 

"  It  is  hardly  likely,"  I  said  aside  to  Bob,  "  that  this  would  be 
the  case.  If  Peterssen  and  M.  Felix  have  come  together  again, 
Peterssen  would  not  lose  sight  of  his  villainous  partner ;  and 
neither  of  them  would  lose  sight  of  the  gentleman  they  have 
wronged." 

I  consulted  the  time-table.  There  was  no  other  direct  train  to 
London  that  night,  but  a  train  passed  through  without  stopping 
at  1 1.40.  I  inquired  of  the  station-master  whether  it  was  possible 
for  the  train  to  stop  a  few  seconds  to  take  me  up  to  London,  and 
he  answered  that  it  could  be  managed.  Having  arranged  the 
matter  with  him  I  left  the  station,  accompanied  by  Bob  and 
Sophy.  Crawley  lingered  behind  ;  he  had  a  flask  with  him,  out 
of  which  he  took  frequent  drinks.  I  had  already  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  he  would  be  of  little  assistance  in  tracking  Dr. 
Peterssen,  but  as  his  evidence  might  be  valuable  in  the  event  of 
our  hunting  Peterssen  down  I  thought  it  advisable  to  keep  him 
about  us. 

"  What  is  your  idea  ?  "  asked  Bob,  as  we  walked  from  the 
station  to  the  inn. 

"If  I  do  not  receive  a  satisfactory  letter  or  telegram  from 
London  before  eleven  o'clock,"  I  replied,  "  I  shall  go  on  to  London 
to  see  Emilia." 

"  For  what  purpose  ?  " 

"  To  gain  some  information  of  M.  Bordier.  Something  may 
come  of  it — I  cannot  say  what ;  but  to  remain  inactive  would  be 
fatal  to  our  chances." 

"  Peterssen  has  a  good  start  of  us,"  said  Bob.  "  He  has  given 
us  check." 

"  But  not  checkmate.  Bob.  I  have  hopes  that  it  remains  with 
us  to  score  the  game." 

Neither  telegram  nor  letter  had  arrived  for  me  at  the  inn,  and 
at  a  little  after  eleven  I  was  at  the  station,  awaiting  the  train.  It 
was  punctual  to  time,  and  stopped  just  long  enough  to  enable  me 
to  jump  in.  Then  we  whirled  on  to  London,  which  we  reached 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  such  an  hour  a  visit  to 
Emilia  was  out  of  the  question,  and  I  had  perforce  to  bide  till 
morning.  The  delay  gave  me  opportunity  for  a  few  hours'  sleep, 
and  at  nine  o'clock  I  was  in  the  presence  of  Emilia.     I  observed 
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a  change  in  her.  Her  eyes  were  brighter,  and  there  was  a  certain 
joyousness  in  her  manner  which  I  was  glad  to  see. 

"  You  have  had  good  news,"  I  said. 

"  I  have,"  she  replied,  **  the  best  of  good  news.  But  what 
brings  you  again  to  London  so  unexpectedly,  dear  friend  ?  " 

I  thought  of  the  secret  in  my  possession  which  identified  Dr. 
Peterssen's  patient,  Number  One,,  as  Gerald  Paget,  whom  she 
had  mourned  as  dead  for  nineteen  years.  But  I  did  not  dare  to 
whisper  it  to  her  lest  I  should  inspire  delusive  hopes.  The  proof 
had  yet  to  be  established,  and  until  this  was  done  it  would  be  best 
and  most  merciful  to  preserve  silence. 

"  I  come  entirely  upon  your  business,"  I  said,  "  and  I  wish  to 
get  back  at  once." 

"  How  good  you  are  to  me  ! "  she  murmured.  "  Never,  never 
can  I  repay  you  for  all  your  kindness." 

"  We  will  not  speak  of  that  But  you  can  give  me  some  return 
now.     I  think  I  may  truly  say  that  I  deserve  your  confidence." 

"  Indeed,  indeed  you  do." 

**  I  sent  you  a  telegram  yesterday." 

"  Yes,  I  received  it." 

"  I  expected  one  from  you." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  "  but  I  had  nothing  to  communicate, 
and  M.  Bordier  desired  me  neither  to  write  nor  telegraph  to  any 
one  till  he  saw  me.  I  was  bound  to  obey  him  with  so  much  at 
stake." 

"  Yes,  I  understand  all  that.  He  is  aware  that  I  am  a  reporter 
on  a  newspaper,  and  he  fears  I  shall  make  improper  use  of  infor- 
mation. I  cannot  blame  him,  but  he  is  mistaken.  Did  not  M. 
Bordier  return  to  London. yesterday  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  He  gave  you  instructions,  then,  by  letter  ?  " 

"  By  letter  and  telegrams." 

She  took  from  her  pocket  a  letter,  and  two  telegframs  in  their 
familiar  buff-coloured  envelopes,  and,  after  a  little  hesitation, 
handed  me  the  latter. 

"  I  cannot  think  I  am  doing  wrong  in  letting  you  see  them," 
she  said. 

The  first  telegram  ran :  "  I  have  good  news,  the  best  of  news. 
Keep  a  good  heart.  Julian  unites  with  me  in  love  to  you  and 
Constance." 
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"  His  son  IS  with  him  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied.    «  Poor  Julian  ! " 

In  my  last  interview  with  her,  two  days  since,  she  had  referred 
to  Julian  Bordier  in  the  same  pitying  tone.  I  had  not  time  then 
to  ask  for  an  explanation,  and  I  had  not  time  now.  The 
moments  were  too  precious  to  waste  in  questions  which  did  not 
bear  immediately  upon  the  matter  in  hand.  I  read  the  second 
telegram:  "We  may  be  absent  a  day  or  two.  Meanwhile  send 
no  letters  or  telegrams  to  any  person  whatsoever.  I  particularly 
desire  to  avoid  publicity  of  any  kind.  To  Mr.  Agnold,  who  has 
so  generously  and  kindly  befriended  you,  I  will  give  a  full  ex- 
planation when  we  meet.     Our  united  love." 

For  a  moment  or  two  I  was  nettled,  but  I  very  soon  got  over 
the  small  feeling.  Had  I  been  present  when  M.  Bordier  surprised 
Bob  Tucker  in  the  inn  and  found  the  document  in  the  secret 
drawer  of  the  desk,  he  would  doubtless  have  taken  me  into  his 
confidence.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  look  upon  Bob  in  a 
different  light,  for  the  probable  reason  that  he  supposed  him  to 
be  a  professional  detective. 

"  M.  Bordier,"  said  Emilia,  "  repeats  the  injunction  in  his  letter. 
I  could  not  but  obey  him." 

She  read  from  the  letter  words  to  the  same  effect  as  the  second 
telegram. 

"You  infer,"  I  said,  "from  these  communications  that  M. 
Bordier  places  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  your  daughter's  union 
with  his  son  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  replied  ;  "  it  is  my  happy  belief.  My  heart  is 
lighter  than  it  has  been  for  months.  I  have  endured  what 
seemed  to  me  an  eternity  of  sorrow,,  but  that  has  passed,  and 
Heaven's  light  is  shining  upon  my  life." 

She  was  transfigured.  There  was  indeed  a  heavenly  light  in 
her  eyes,  and  her  manner  was  that  of  one  who  had  been  raised 
from  deepest  woe  to  supreme  happiness. 

"  I  rejoice  with  you,"  I  said  cordially.  "  Is  it  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence for  me  to  ask  from  what  part  of  the  country  M.  Bordier 
has  written  to  you  ?  " 

"  His  letter  bears  no  address,"  she  said. 

"  Does  he  give  you  no  information  of  what  he  has  done  and  is 
about  to  do?" 

"  None." 
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"  Nor  of  any  discovery  that  has  been  made  ?  " 

«  No." 

She  looked  at  me  wistfully ;  I  took  her  hand.  As  to  certain 
matters  there  was  on  my  part  no  motive  for  secrecy.  Why  should 
I  withhold  from  her  even  for  an  hour  that  which  would  strengthen 
the  new-born  hopes  which  animated  her  ?  To  a  heart  so  sorely 
bruised  as  hers  had  been,  to  one  who  had  borne  suffering  so 
sweetly  and  patiently,  it  would  be  cruel  to  keep  back  the  least 
word  of  comfort,  and  I  narrated  to  her  all  that  had  taken  place 
between  M.  Bordier  and  Bob.  She  was  greatly  excited  when  I 
told  her  of  the  recovery  of  the  desk,  of  M.  Bordier's  search  for 
the  secret  drawer,  and  of  his  subsequent  discovery  of  the  hidden 
document. 

"  It  is  the  copy  of  the  marriage  certificate,"  she  cried. 

"  That  is  my  impression,  and  now  I  can  relieve  your  mind  of 
another  matter.  It  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  man  who  assumed 
the  name  of  M.  Felix  lives." 

I  gave  her  our  reasons  for  this  belief,  and  made  her  acquainted 
with  Bob's  theory  of  the  seizure  which  threw  M.  Felix  into  a 
state  of  unconsciousness  and  insensibility,  and  which  was  simply 
pronounced  to  be  death.  She  was  profoundly  agitated,  and  the 
grateful  tears  flowed  down  her  face. 

"  I  have  been  distracted  by  a  horrible  fear,"  she  said,  "  that  I 
was  the  indirect  cause  of  his  death.  Surely  Heaven  sent  you  to 
my  aid  on  the  night  we  first  met.  Without  you  I  should  not 
have  dared  to  move,  and  indeed  whatever  steps  I  might  have 
taken  must  have  proved  futile.  Through  you  and  your  friends, 
Dr.  Peterssen  is  unmasked,  and  my  honour  established.  How  I 
long  to  embrace  that  brave  girl,  Sophy  !  No  reward  can  be  too 
great  for  her,  and  M.  Bordier,  I  am  sure,  will  do  all  in  his  power 
to  advance  her.  Dear  friend,  dear  friend  !  My  words  are  weak 
— my  heart  is  full." 

She  pressed  my  hand  and  promised  to  let  me  know  ever^'thing 
upon  M.  Bordier's  return.  I  did  not  tell  her  why  I  w^as  anxious  to 
return  to  the  village  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  but  I  inci- 
dentally showed  her  the  photograph  which  I  had  found  in  M. 
Felix's  rooms.  Her  tears  bedewed  it ;  she  kissed  it  again  and 
again. 

"  It  is  my  dear  husband's  portrait,"  she  sobbed.  "  His  name  is 
in  his  own  handwriting.     Dear  Gerald  I     They  would  have  had 
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me  believe  you  false.  Heaven  forgive  them  for  their  treachery  to 
you,  to  me ! " 

She  begged  me  to  leave  the  picture  with  her,  but  I  was  com- 
pelled to  refuse  ;  I  needed  it  to  track  Dr.  Peterssen  and  his 
patient  Of  course  I  kept  my  reasons  to  myself,  and  I  promised 
her  that  I  would  only  retain  the  portrait  a  short  time,  and  that 
it  should  soon  be  hers. 

"  I  do  not  exactly  know,"  I  said,  "  where  I  shall  be  during  the 
next  few  days ;  I  may  be  travelling  from  place  to  place,  but  I 
shall  continue  to  telegraph  to  you  wherever  I  am,  in  order  that 
you  may  communicate  with  me." 

"  But  why  do  you  go  away  again  ? "  she  asked  ;  "  you  have 
discovered  what  you  wished  ;  nothing  more  remains  to  be  done." 

If  she  but  knew,  I  thought,  how  different  would  be  her  desire 
— how  she  would  entreat  me  to  fly,  how  she  would  implore  and 
urge  me  on ! 

"  Much  remains  to  be  done,"  I  said.  "  Dr.  Peterssen  must  be 
found  ;  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  escape." 

"  Leave  him  to  Heaven's  justice,"  she  said. 

"  That  will  overtake  him  ;  but  man's  justice  shall  also  be 
meted  out  to  him.  Would  you  leave  Leonard  Paget  also  in 
peace  ?  " 

"  I  would,"  she  replied. 

"  He  has  squandered  your  fortune,  but  there  may  be  some 
small  portion  left.  It  must  be  recovered ;  it  will  serve  as  your 
daughter's  dowry." 

"  She  needs  none.  M.  Bordier  and  Julian  will  be  content  to 
take  her  as  she  is  ;  and  for  me — has  not  happiness  shone  upon 
me  in  the  darkest  hour  of  my  life  ?  Let  both  those  men  go  their 
way." 

"  No,"  I  said  firmly,  "  my  mission  is  not  yet  ended,  and  you,  if 
you  knew  all,  would  not  seek  to  restrain  me." 

She  looked  at  me  questioningly,  and  I  accounted  for  my  rash 
remark  by  saying,  "  There  are  public  as  well  as  private  duties,  my 
dear  madam,  and  I  should  be  false  to  my  trust  if  I  neglected  the 
one  for  the  other.  I  should  like  to  shake  hands  with  your 
daughter  before  I  go." 

She  went  from  the  room  and  returned  with  Constance,  who 
received  me  cordially.  As  they  stood  side  by  side,  their  lovely 
countenances   irradiated   by   thoughts  of  the   bright   future  in 
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store  for  them,  I  was  glad  to  know  that  I  had  had  some  small 
share  in  their  better  fortune. 

"  It  is  something  to  have  done,"  I  said  to  myself  as  I  hastened 
to  the  station,  "  to  have  assisted  to  bring  joy  to  the  hearts  of  two 
good  women  ;  this  in  itself  is  ample  reward.  Then,  old  fellow, 
you  have  gained  two  earnest  and  sincere  friends.  One  of  these 
fine  days  you  shall  go  to  Switzerland,  and  be  witness  of  the 
happiness  to  which  you  have  contributed.  And  if  you  can 
restore  to  the  one  a  husband,  to  the  other  a  father '' 

I  rubbed  my  hands  and  stepped  on  gaily.  The  mystery  of  M. 
Felix  had  engaged  and  engrossed  me  for  a  considerable  time, 
but  I  was  never  more  interested  in  it  that  I  was  at  the  present 
moment  "  I  will  not  desist,"  thought  I,  "till  the  end  is  reached. 
A  bitter  ending  for  the  snarers,  a  sweet  ending  for  the  snared." 


(To  be  concluded,) 


1>er  (3uarMan. 

What  a  great  deal  has  been  written  upon  the  Worship  of  the 
Beautiful — to  be  sure !  And  how  awfully  clever  the  writers  are 
in  expressing  their  feelings  and  wrapping  up  their  sentiments  in 
language  which  is  not  to  be  "  understanded  "  by  a  commonplace 
person  like  myself.  I  know  there  are  regular  laws  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  the  novice,  but  I  have  never  mastered  them, 
and  so  am,  I  presume,  liable  to  be  called  a  Philistine.  But  though 
I  do  not  comprehend  all  this  jargon  of  the  "  Higher  Cult,"  yet 
I  very  ardently  admire  the  Beautiful — of  the  opposite  and  gentler 
sex. 

My  conversion  dates  from  the  completion  of  my  fifth  year,  and 
I  still  am  a  devotee  at  the  shrine  of  female  loveliness. 

The  first  divinity  whom  I  adored  was  a  fairy-like  sylphide 
some  three  summers  old.  She  was  the  daughter  of  our  coach- 
man, who  lived  at  the  lodge  gates,  and  had,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
blue  eyes.  This  attachment  was  not  lasting,  for  the  very  first 
time  I  appeared  in  the  fashionable  world  I  saw  and  loved  another, 
a  dark-haired  little  lady  who  owned  to  the  poetic  name  of  Gladys. 
It  was  at  a  children's  party,  and  I  was  clad  in  ruby  velvet.  She 
at  once  evinced  a  strong  admiration  for  my  rosy-hued  garments 
and  selected  me  out  for  special  notice  from  amongst  my  more 
soberly  clad  compeers.  She  accompanied  me  down  to  supper 
and  much  impressed  me  by  her  capacity  for  tipsy  cake  and 
trifle.  I  distinctly  remember  privately  speculating  as  to  whether 
Gregory's  powder  or  a  seidlitz  would  be  her  fate  next  morning 
— it  was  before  the  days  of  Fruit  salt  and  the  like  luxuries  of 
advanced  civilization.  Gladys  reigned  more  or  less  supreme  for 
two  whole  years,  though  I  rather  fancy  that  now  and  then  I  had 
short  spells  of  infatuation  for  other  little  queens.  Perhaps  I  had 
yet  been  her  slave,  or,  who  knows,  her  legal  lord  and  master,  if 
her  father,  who  was  a  clergyman,  had  not  exchanged  his  living 
for  one  in  the  South  and  thus  carried  my  hopes  away  with  him. 
I  got  over  the  wrench,  I  am  bound  to  say,  much  sooner  than  I 
expected,  for  our  new  vicar  had  four  daughters,  with  all  of  whom 
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I  fell  deeply  in  love  in  regular  sequence,  beginning  with  the 
youngest  and  gradually  gaining  confidence  until  I  boldly  declared 
my  passion  for  Amy,  a  buxom  brunette  of  circa  three  and 
twenty.  I  threw  myself  and  any  prospective  fortune  at  her  feet. 
She  did  not  spurn  me,  but  she  gave  me  no  hope,  and  a  month 
later  became  engaged  to  her  cousin,  a  nasty,  long-legged  brute 
in  a  dragoon  regiment.  This  shook  my  belief  in  woman  for  a 
season,  and  I  fiercely  sought  distraction  in  cricket  and  other 
manly  pursuits. 

Time  brings  solace,  and  my  blighted  affections  began  to  revive, 
and  under  the  influence  and  sunshine  of  Maggie  Mercer's  smiles 
they  not  only  budded  afresh  but  burst  out  into  full  flower. 

How  I  came  to  fall  a  victim  to  Miss  Maggie  I  cannot  at  this 
distance  of  time  imagine,  for  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  her  nose 
was  of  that  order  which  is  politely  termed  retroussi.  Her  hair 
was  of  very  ruddy  hue,  yet  I  was  devoted  to  her,  and  distinctly 
remember  fighting'  Sam  Soames  because  he  mockingly  followed 
her,  holding  one  of  his  arms  out  at  right  angles  to  his  body  and 
working  the  other  up  and  down  like  a  pump  handle,  whilst  a 
hissing  sound  from  his  lips  was  intended  to  convey  the  impression 
of  a  jet  of  water  playing  on  to  a  fire.  I  remember  too  he  gave 
me  a  good  licking,  thus  reversing  the  order  of  things  and  adding 
injury  to  insult.  By  the  time  that  my  left  eye,  which  he  had  very 
effectually  closed,  regained  its  normal  condition,  my  ardour  and 
admiration  for  the  indirect  cause  of  its  discolourment  had  cooled. 

I  pass  over  several  other  affairs  of  little  moment,  which 
characterized  my  life  at  Eton,  to  tell  of  a  very  serious  fracture 
which  my  perhaps  somewhat  too  susceptible  heart  sustained 
whilst  I  was  up  at  Oxford,  and  how  it  placed  me  in  a  most 
embarrassing  and  humiliating  position. 

I  was  in  my  second  year  and  spending  part  of  the  Long 
with  my  chum,  Bertie  Bolitho,  whose  father  has  a  fine  old  place 
down  in  Yorkshire.  There  was  a  houseful  of  people,  and 
amongst  them  one  with  whom  I  was  soon  desperately  in  love. 
None  of  your  casual  flounderings  and  splashings  this  time,  but  a 
real  header,  a  tremendous  plunge ! 

Effie  Beauchamp  was  a  perfect  Peri !  Tall  and  stately,  with 
the  mien  of  an  empress  and  the  grace  of  a  queen. 

She  had  eyes  that  made  your  pulses  leap  as  you  gazed  into 
their  violet  depths,  and  a  smile  so  witching  that  it  would  have 
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bowled  over  even  St.  Dunstan  himself.  Her  hair,  which  haloed  a 
head  to  make  sculptors  delirious  with  admiration,  was  a  wealth 
of  tangled  glittering  sunbeams. 

That  she  was  a  clever,  sensible  girl  was  proved  by  her  prefer- 
ring my  society  to  that  of  any  of  the  half-dozen  men  who  were 
staying  in  the  house.  Though  I  don't  much  fancy  that  they 
held  to  this  opinion. 

We  rode,  drove,  and  played  tennis  together  by  day,  and  strolled 
about  the  gardens  and  shrubberies  in  the  gloaming  ;  and  it  was 
under  the  shadow  of  a  great  copper  beech  in  one  of  these  after- 
dinner  strolls  that  I  proposed  to  her. 

Of  course  I  had  prepared  a  neat  and  impassioned  speech  be- 
forehand and  thoroughly  rehearsed  the  scene  in  the  solitude  of 
my  room  before  the  glass  door  of  its  wardrobe,  and  equally  of 
course  I  never  gave  it  a  thought  when  the  critical  moment  arrived, 
and  its  ornate  pleadings  were  never  spoken.  But  it  all  came 
right,  and  before  I  had  got  out  many  disjointed  and  probably 
incoherent  words,  my  darling  was  in  my  arms. 

Oh,  the  wild  rapture  of  that  moment  when  first  I  felt  her  heart 
beating  against  my  own,  and  saw  the  lovelight  flash  in  those 
glorious  eyes  as  we  clung  together  in  silent  happiness.  Heigho ! 
it  is  all  over  long  ago,  of  course,  and  I  have  outgrown  boyhood's 
sentimental  periods,  yet  on  dreamy  summer  evenings  the  sunset 
breeze  sometimes  wafts  to  me  the  faint  scent  of  her  waving  hair, 
and  I  still  seem  to  feel  warm,  soft  kisses  from  her  quivering  lips. 

But  to  come  back  to  grim  reality.  It  was  not  to  be  all  sun- 
shiny wooing,  for  Effie  was  an  orphan,  and  until  twenty-five 
absolutely  in  the  power  of  an  old  uncle  with  whom  she  lived. 
When  I  broached  the  subject  of  an  "  engagement "  to  her,  she 
gave  me  to  understand  that  she  did  not  think  her  guardian  would 
hear  of  such  a  thing  for  a  moment,  and  urged  that  we  should  have 
*"  an  understanding  "  between  us,  and  keep  our  love  dark  till  she 
was  her  own  mistress.  As  she  was  only  eighteen,  it  meant  that 
for  seven  years  I  must  patiently  wait  like  Jacob  for  his  Rachel, 
and  this  I  considered  too  wearisome  a  thing  to  contemplate.  I 
began  to  suspect  that  her  uncle  was  a  bit  of  a  Tartar,  and 
she  dreaded  his  knowing  of  our  little  attachment,  and  Bertie 
Bolitho,  whom  I  took  into  my  counsels,  confirmed  the  suspicion. 

"  She  is  a  thundering  nice  girl,  Billy,  my  boy,  but  old  Beau- 
champ  is  the  very .      A  crusty  old  brute  with  the  worst 
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temper  in  Yorkshire.  He  will  never  let  you  have  her.  Come, 
rU  lay  five  to  one  against  it" 

This  was  not  reassuring,  but  I  was  not  going  to  lose  such  a 
prize  without  a  struggle  of  some  sort,  and  so  I  told  him  ;  and 
furthermore  declared  my  intention  of  going  at  once  to  beard  the 
avuncular  lion  in  his  den. 

He  laughed  as  though  it  was  a  capital  joke. 

"  My  stars,  Billy !  won't  he  have  you  on  toast  just" 

Bertie  is  a  thoroughly  good  fellow,  but  he  has  an  objectionable 
way  of  putting  things  sometimes. 

When  once  my  mind  is  made  up,  I  go  through  with  anything 
I  take  in  hand.  So  next  morning  I  was  off  to  interview  Mr. 
Beauchamp. 

Ingleby  Hall  is  five  miles  from  Ripon,  and  thither  I  was 
conveyed  in  a  musty  fly  from  the  "Unicom."  As  I  sat  and 
watched  the  hedgerows  slide  past,  I  tried  to  face  out  the  situation 
and  resolve  upon  the  precise  line  of  action  to  take  ;  but  that  nasty 
remark  of  Bertie's  would  drive  all  other  ideas  out  of  my  mind, 
and  every  hoof-beat  of  the  big  bay  mare  echoed,  "  Have  you  on 
toast !  have  you  on  toast ! " 

As  we  drove  up,  each  window  in  the  long  front  of  the  hall 
seemed  to  stare  superciliously  at  me,  and  the  rooks  in  the  sway- 
ing elms  cawed  in  a  most  arrogantly  scornful  manner.  I  felt 
mightily  tempted,  even  as  I  rang  the  bell,  to  bolt  back  into  the 
frowsy  depths  of  my  hired  vehicle  and  bid  the  slumbrous  Jehu 
drive  rapidly  away.  But  a  fleeting  vision  of  sapphire-blue  eyes 
nerved  me,  and  I  pulled  myself  together  and  peremptorily  asked 
the  footman  who  opened  the  door : 

"  Is  Mr.  Beauchamp  at  home?" 

"  He  is,  sir  ;  will  you  step  this  way?" 

I  followed  him  across  the  great  square  hall  into  what  was 
evidently  the  library,  and  then  he  went  off  to  inform  his  master 
that  a  gentleman  wished  to  see  him  upon  important  private 
business. 

I  took  up  a  commanding  position  on  the  hearthrug  so  as 
to  front  the  door,  and  thus  be  ready  for  instant  action  the  moment 
it  opened.  But  a  few  minutes  of  waiting  brought  back  all  my 
quavering  feelings  tenfold,  and  I  began  to  wish  myself  well  out 
of  it  A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  and  still  no  one  came.  Oh, 
Effie,  what  tortures  did  I  not  endure  for  your  sweet  sake  in  that 
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dismal  interval  of  apprehensive  waiting!  The  suspense  to  a 
person  of  my  sensitive  nature  was  most  agonizing,  and  I  felt  if  I 
did  not  at  once  do  something  I  should  get  out  of  hand. 

Several  courses  suggested  themselves.  I  might  ring  the  bell, 
and  ask  whether  the  master  of  Ingleby  intended  to  favour  me 
with  an  interview,  which  in  the  case  of  a  suppliant  was,  perhaps, 
a  somewhat  presumptuous  and  rash  thing  to  do ;  or  I  could  open 
the  window,  get  out  on'  to  the  terrace,  and  either  regain  the 
friendly  shelter  of  my  fly,  or  else  make  tracks,  steeplechase 
fashion,  across  the  park,  both  of  which  were  undignified  and 
cowardly  proceedings.  No !  come  what  might,  I  could  not  turn 
tail  and  bolt  without  showing  fight  If  "  the  French  Guard  dies 
but  never  .surrenders,"  it  certainly  is  never  possible  for  an 
Englishman  to  retreat  Again  I  reflected  that  as  the  Spartan 
woman  met  with  scorn  the  husband  who  fled  from  battle,  my 
"  lovely  beloved "  would  probably  receive  me  with  derision  if  I 
ran  away  from  her  uncle.  Then  again  I  bethought  me  of 
Leander,  the  bold  swimmer,  and  how  he  nightly  braved  the  cold 
waters  of  the  Hellespont  for  an  hour  or  two's  spooning  with  his 
pretty  Hero;  and  should  not  I  withstand  an  angry  guardian's 
fume  and  bluster  for  a  lifetime  of  love  with  my  bonnie  Effie?  I 
had  just  succeeded  in  steeling  myself  with  these  inspiring 
thoughts  when  the  door  opened,  and  the  enemy  and  I  were  face 
to  face. 

He  was  a  prim,  dapper  little  gentleman,  with  a  rubicund  face, 
which  rose  above  an  old-fashioned  stock  coiled  about  his  neclc  in 
wonderful  folds.  He  had  on  a  pair  of  tortoise-shell  spectacles 
with  very  round  glasses,  which  gave  him  rather  the  appearance  of  a 
contemplative  owl,  an  effect  still  further  enhanced  by  his  round, 
bald  head.  He  certainly  did  not  look  the  ferocious  old  cur- 
mudgeon Bertie  Bolitho  had  led  me  to  expect,  as  he  sidled 
nervously  towards  me,  coughed  slightly,  and  said  with  a  bow : 

"  Ahem  !     Good  day  to  you,  sir  I " 

My  spirits  went  up  like  a  rocket  as  I  answered  his  friendly 
salutation  and  noted  his  meek  mien.  But  they  came  down  like 
the  stick  as  I  realized  that  bland,  seemingly  complacent,  little 
men  are  generally  the  most  dangerous  if  put  out 

"  Fine  day  for  the  time  of  year ! " 

I  agreed  cordially  and  he  came  a  few  steps  nearer. 

"  May  I— er— ask  you,  sir,  to  — er " 
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Now  It  was  coming,  he  was  going  to  ask  me  my  name  and 
business  of  course.  So,  knowing  from  experience  as  stroke  of 
our  Collie  boat,  the  advantage  of  the  start  and  a  smart  getting 
away  at  the  commencement  of  a  race,  I  anticipated  his  question. 

"My  name  is  William  Amour,  my  father  is  Member  for 
DuUerton.  I  have  come  to  see  you  on  a  matter  of  very  great 
moment  to  myself  and  to  your  niece." 

His  placid,  childlike  smile  was  gone  in  a  moment — just  as  I 
expected 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  think  you  are " 

But  I  was  not  going  to  be  chopped  in  cover,  so  I  plunged  on 
with  my  declaration,  unheeding  his  interruption. 

"  I  am  most  deeply  and  honestly  in  love  with  your  niece,  and 
I  have  not  only  told  her  so  but  have  heard  from  her  own  lips  that 
she  loves  me  in  return." 

"  My  dear  sir ! "  ejaculated  my  listener  in  tones  of  amazed 
horror. 

But  I  felt  my  only  chance  was  to  have  out  all  I  had  to  say 
before  he  could  get  a  word  in,  and  so  I  hurried  on. 

"J  am  afraid  you  will  think  us  both  too  young,  but  that  objec- 
tion will  lessen  every  day.  A  girl  at  eighteen  is  a  woman  in 
mind,  sir.  It  is  not  my  fault  that  I  am  only  nineteen,  and  I  shall 
soon  grow  out  of  it  I  am  not  a  fool,  and  if  only  you  will  con- 
sent to  an  engagement  between  us " 

"  Stop,  stop,  sir !  " 

The  little  gentleman  was  growing  redder  in  the  face ;  he  was 
clearly  getting  very  angry.     I  dashed  on. 

"  If  you  will  only  consent  to  recognize  me,  even  privately,  as 
Effie's  jffa«c^,  I  will  be  worthy  of  her.  I  will  work  hard — ^will  wait 
for  years,  Mr.  Beauchamp." 

"  No,  no,  sir !      I "  cried  my  enemy  positively,  shaking  his 

head  and  throwing  up  his  hands. 

But  I  would  not  let  him  stamp  upon  my  hopes.  Entreaty  had 
obviously  failed.  I  would  be  defiant  and  show  him  the  determined 
man  he  had  to  deal  with,  so  I  went  on  recklessly  and 
savagely. 

"  I  know  that  until  she  is  twenty-five,  Miss  Beauchamp  cannot 
marry  without  your  consent  But  you  cannot  control  her  affec- 
tions. I  have  her  love  and  trust,  and  you  cannot  force  her  to 
give  me  up.     You  may  try  as  hard  as  you  like,  sir,  but  I  defy 
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you.  I  have  come  and  told  you  all,  and  you  refuse  to  listen  to 
me.  Very  well !  I  tell  you  boldly  I  will  have  Effie  in  spite  of 
you.     I  have  the  honour  to  bid  you  good  morning." 

I  cast  at  him  a  look,  in  which  I  considered  haughty  scorn  and 
bold  defiance  were  about  equally  blended,  and  stalked  loftily 
towards  the  door. 

"  Pray,  pray,  sir,"  he  cried  in  shrill  nervous  accents,  "  allow  me 
to  explain.  There  is  a  mistake — a  most  unfortunate  one.  I 
am  not  Mr.  Beauchamp,  I  assure  you,  sir.  My  name  is  Potts, 
sir — Potts  and  Sons,  watchmakers.  Market  Place,  Ripon,  and  I 
have  only  come  to  wind  up  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  ! " 

At  that  moment  the  real  Mr.  Beauchamp  came  upon  the  scene. 
Over  succeeding  events  I  draw  a  veil.  Suffice  it  to  say  he 
fully  merited  Bertie  Bolitho's  descriptive  epithets,  and  that  he  not 
only  had  me  very  unmistakably  on  toast,  but  savagely  ordered 
me  to  hold  no  further  intercourse  with  his  niece  and  ward. 

G.  VICKARS-GASKELL. 
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Few  things  are  more  exasperating  to  the  unphilosophical  mind 
than  the  tenacity  with  which  the  immense  majority  of  us  cling  to 
a  lie  when  once  it  has  been  thoroughly  accepted  and  popularized. 
I  still  remember  with  amusement  my  indignation  as  an  under- 
graduate when  my  friends  implied,  as  they  never  failed  to  do, 
that  my  three  years  at  college  were  simply  a  three  years'  enjoyable 
holiday.  It  was  equally  useless  to  make  assertions,  or  to  resort 
to  argument,  to  point  to  examinations  passed  over  the  heads  of 
other  men,  to  tell  how  many  cases  are  known  in  which  fellows 
had  utterly  broken  down  under  the  double  strain  of  brainwork 
and  anxiety,  to  enumerate  the  subjects  tackled,  and  the  amount 
and  kind  of  reading  which  results  proved  I  had  done  ;  "  under- 
graduates all  have  an  easy  time,  a  careless  time,  an  enjoyable 
time,  a  lazy  time : "  the  falsehood  was  thoroughly  established,  and 
the  only  feeling  I  succeeded  in  arousing  was  either  one  of  amuse- 
ment at  undergraduate  ignorance  of  what  hard  work  really  meant, 
or  of  wonder  at  undergraduate  impudence,  which  expected  sen- 
sible people  to  swallow  my  manifest  fictions. 

And,  nevertheless,  looking  back  on  his  university  life,  every 
man  knows  that  all  colleges  contain  a  number  of  reading  men, 
and  that  in  some  few  "  the  reading  set  "  is  a  very  large  one. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  it  were  not  so,  for  to  many  men, 
or  boys,  the  inducements  to  read  at  certain  colleges,  such  as 
Balliol  or  King's  for  instance,  are  greater  than  the  temptations  to 
idleness. 

There  are  the  undergraduates  who  are  physically  fit  for  hard 
study,  but  who  could  never  take  more  than  a  modest  place  in 
athletics ;  there  are  the  poor  sons  of  poor  fathers,  who  realize  the 
value  in  money  and  moneysworth  of  university  distinction  ;  there 
are  the  sons  of  known  men,  ambitious  of  treading  in  their  fathers' 
footsteps,  and,  lastly,  there  are  the  men  who  love  study  for  its 
own  sake,  with  as  warm  and  steady  an  affection  as  any  embryo 
Herr  Professor  of  the  Fatherland. 

To  such  men  even  comparative  idleness  offers  no  temptations 
which  self-respect  and   self-interest  will   not  easily  overcome. 
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They  will  either  go  in  for  athletics  in  strict  moderation,  or  from 
vanity  abstain  from  them  altogether  ;  gambling  is  comparatively 
rare,  and  to  the  normal  youth  very  unattractive  ;  of  immorality, 
technically  so  called,  there  is  little  at  our  university  towns,  and 
that  little  is  condemned  by  undergraduate  public  opinion,  frowned 
at  by  college  authorities,  peculiarly  unalluring  in  form,  and  not 
congenial  to  the  tender  consciences  and  healthy  bodies  of  the 
average  young  English  gentleman. 

A  good  deal  of  time  of  course  may  be  wasted  in  society,  but 
a  little  of  the  society  of  non-reading  men,  who  despise  "  shop," 
dislike  so-called  smugs,  and  dwell  wearisomely  on  "  the  boat,"  so 
and  so's  cricket,  and  topics  in  which  they  are  at  home  and  the 
reading  man  is  not,  proves  sufficient  for  the  average  hardworker, 
who,  be  it  remembered,  still  has  most  of  the  faults  of  clever  boys, 
that  is,  who  is  always  a  bit  of  a  prig,  and  while  proud  of  his 
universal  tolerance,  is  practically  as  prejudiced  and  narrow- 
minded  as  the  average  public  schoolboy. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  why  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
these  men  at  our  universities  is  not  apparent  to,  and  therefore 
disbelieved  in  by,  the  outer  world  ;  they  themselves  contribute  in 
no  small  measure  to  this  state  of  things,  partly  from  false  shame, 
partly  from  the  natural  prudence  which  makes  a  man  conceal  the 
fact  of  his  working  hard  till  he  can  point  to  tangible  results 
obtained,  and  partly  because  a  man's  reading  interests  no  out- 
siders except  his  own  "  people  ; "  the  working  undergraduate,  if  he 
talks  university  "  shop  "  to  outsiders  at  all,  gives  them  what  they 
expect,  experiences  of  his  hours  of  idleness. 

So  that  visitors  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  coming  for  the  brief 
holiday-season  of  the  summer  term,  see  their  host  and  their 
host's  friends  holiday  making,  and  learn  scarcely  more  of  the  real 
life  of  the  place  than  they  would  learn  of  the  chamber  life  of 
barristers  by  attending  the  annual  flower  show  in  the  Inner 
Temple  Gardens. 

And  lastly,  people  are  apt  to  believe  what  they  like,  and, 
perhaps,  from  a  touch  of  envy  of  university  men,  or  because  it  is 
pleasant  to  think  of  a  lot  of  light-hearted  young  fellows  passing 
into  manhood  through  a  land  where  it  is  always  the  ideal  British 
schoolboy's  ideal  afternoon,  people  like  to  believe  in  the  healthy 
fool's  paradise  view  of  our  universities. 

And  yet  to  any  one  who  knows,  by  having  lived  among  them, 
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the  reading  set  at  a  college  is  an  interesting,  and  even  in  some 
respects  a  cheerful  study. 

There  is  plenty  of  variety  in  it  too.  Reading  men  may  be 
divided  into  at  least  five  distinct  classes,  each  of  which  has  its 
sub-divisions. 

First  in  favour  and  popular  university  estimation  is  the  all- 
round  man,  of  whom  Robinson,  of ,  was,  in  my  time,  as  good 

an  example  as  any.  A  fine  classic,  a  fair  oar,  a  fluent  talker, 
generally  well  informed,  never  in  a  hurry,  doing  everything 
neatly  and  easily,  from  international  law  to  football,  and  holding 
rather  more  than  his  own  at  a  debating  club  or  in  a  "  bally-rag." 

But  such  men  as  Robinson  are  rare,  possessing  as  they  must 
do  a  very  strong  brain  in  a  thoroughly  healthy  body,  with  judg- 
ment and  self-restraint  to  make  due  use  of  both. 

They  are,  it  is  needless  to  say,  universal  favourites  and  models, 
in  which  latter  respect  they  do  more  harm  than  good,  for  though 
it  seems  easy  to  imitate  their  college  life,  the  effort  is  apt  to 
eventually  wreck  second-rate  men  in  the  schools  ;  I  have  known 
many  a  safe  first  lost  by  a  man's  thinking  he  could  do  by  strain- 
ing as  many  things  as  Robinson  did  without  any  apparent  effort. 

Far  less  popular  is  the  reading  man  of  many  abilities  and  ex- 
clusive, but  varied,  intellectual  tastes.  Such  a  man  was  Brown, 
of College,  who  found  time  for  Greek  art,  mediaeval  litera- 
ture, French  plays,  and  editing  an  undergraduate  paper — no  great 
proof  of  intellectual  tastes  this  last  perhaps — while  reading  steadily 
for  a  brilliant  first-class. 

Undergraduates  of  the  Brown  type  are  the  true  mental  salt  of 
a  college,  though  the  salt  is  apt  to  be  unappreciated  by  their  fel- 
lows, partly  because  most  Browns  are  prigs,  and  partly  because 
in  the  search  for  congenial  spirits  they  are  apt  to  select  many  of 
their  associates  from  other  colleges,  a  very  serious  offence  in 
popular  estimation. 

Theoretically,  indeed,  the  standard  of  the  duty  which  a  man 
owes  his  own  college  is  a  high,  to  some  minds  an  incomprehen- 
sibly high,  one.  To  these  dissenters  from  the  recognized  creed, 
it  does  seem  that  as  colleges  exist  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
undergraduate,  it  is  somewhat  inconsistent  to  require  the  under- 
graduate to  exist  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  his  college,  and 
that  when  he  has  paid  its  bills,  observed,  or  not  openly  trans- 
gressed, its  rules,  and  by  his  work  in   the  examination  room 
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increased  its  reputation,  he  has  done  enough,  and  cannot  fairly  be 
required  to  consider  its  interests  by  sacrificing  his  tastes  or  his 
leisure  in  the  attempt  to  raise  in  an  infinitesimal  degree  that 
intangible  something  called  a  college's  moral  and  intellectual 
tone. 

This  at  all  events  is  the  heresy  of  men  of  the  Jones  and  Smith 
types.  Jones  was  a  good  specimen  of  a  third  class  of  readers, 
men  who  love  their  work  for  its  own  sake  and  devote  themselves 
wholly  to  it,  neglecting  alike  physical  enjoyment  and  general 
culture. 

Thus  Jones  would  work  steadily  nine,  or  even  ten  hours  a  day, 
term  after  term,  learning  French  and  German  in  what  he  called 
spare  time,  but  learning  and  using  them  only  for  the  purpose  of 
his  great  study,  theology,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  Yet 
Jones  could  appreciate  clever  conversation  or  good  poetry  almost 
as  thoroughly  as  Brown  himself,  and  has  always  been  a  keen  and 
judicious  politician ;  in  fact  the  Joneses  of  the  university  are  as 
intellectually  many-sided  as  the  Browns ;  it  is  not  the  head  but 
the  heart  which  causes  them  to  devote  themselves  to  one  study 
to  the  sacrifice  of  their  general  knowledge.  Whether  theirs  is  the 
better  part,  as  far  as  contentment  is  concerned,  seems  doubtful, 
and  probably  the  Browns  with  less  labour  reap  as  many  of  the 
material  fruits  of  success. 

Smith  was  a  representation  of  a  fourth  and  altogether  inferior 
class  of  workers  ;  that  class  which  consists  of  men  of  average  in- 
tellect and  normal  tastes,  who  do  well,  though  rarely  brilliantly, 
in  the  schools  by  sheer  steady  work,  or,  as  schoolboys  would  say, 
by  sapping. 

Smith,  being  a  man  of  no  means,  unsociable  habits,  quiet  tastes 
and  poor  physique,  made  up  his  mind  when  he  went  to  college  to 
take  as  high  a  place  as  might  be  in  the  class  list ;  a  fellowship, 
as  he  soon  learnt,  was  completely  out  of  his  reach,  even  a  scholar- 
ship was  unlikely,  but  a  first-class  was  reasonably  probable  pro- 
vided he  chose  to  pay  the  cost  For  this,  therefore,  he  slaved, 
giving  up  aH  the  wider  advantages  and  most  of  the  pleasures  of 
a  university  career.  Having  found  how  many  hours  a  day  he 
could  work  with  a  reasonable  chance  of  keeping  his  health,  he 
worked  that  number  of  hours  every  day  through  the  term,  pur- 
suing an  invariable  routine  behind  a  jealously  sported  oak,  re- 
gardless of  custom,  public  opinion,  the  claims  of  friendship,  or  the 
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duties  of  the  ordinary  give-and-take  of  college  life.  In  the  old 
days  of  black  art,  he  would  probably  have  endeavoured  to  sell 
his  soul,  or  more  likely  some  one  else's,  for  a  good  degree ;  as  it 
was  he  took  a  cynical  pleasure  in  the  exclusive  selfishness  of  his 
aims  and  the  persistent  egoism  with  which  he  pursued  them. 
Needless  to  say  there  are  very  few  such  men  at  a  college,  and 
that  those  few  are  considered,  except  perhaps  by  the  tutors,  too 
many. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  Smith's  college  life  might  have  taught  one 
lesson,  if  new-comers  would  have  learnt  it,  and  that  is  the  advan- 
tage an  undergraduate  gains  by  an  avowed  intention  of  reading 
hard ;  such  an  intention,  once  clearly  understood  and  accepted, 
secures  a  man  from  a  good  many  interruptions  and  temptations 
to  idleness,  and  it  is  a  pity,  alike  for  themselves  and  for  their 
juniors,  that  so  many  reading  men  keep  up  a  false  and  foolish 
affectation  of  indolence  and  leisure. 

Nor  need  the  new-comer  fear  that  in  entering  the  ranks  of 
reading  men  he  is  renouncing  all  the  pleasures  or  varieties  of 
university  life ;  besides  the  common  enjoyments  which  they  may 
share  in,  though  in  strict  and  somewhat  trying  moderation,  the 
reading  set  have  one  great  and  never-failing  pleasure  of  their  own, 
that  of  conversation,  and,  above  all,  of  that  conversation  which  is 
argument. 

Just  as  naturally  as  young  athletes  engage  in  friendly  but 
exciting  struggles  of  wind  and  muscle,  so  the  youngsters  who  are 
developing  and  realizing  the  strength  of  their  mental  muscles 
engage  in  friendly  but  earnest  and  often-repeated  arguments  ;  and 
there  is  a  charm  in  the  evenings  so  spent  which  ai  man  will  never 
forget,  and,  unless  he  be  exceptionally  fortunate,  will  never  secure 
a  repetition  of. 

Where  indeed,  except  in  your  college,  can  you  find  a  dozen 
men  within  one  stone's-throw  of  your  bedroom,  any  one  of  whom 
will  make  you  welcome  to  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able and  improving  wrangle?  It  is  true  that  such  discussions 
were  characterized  by  crudeness,  that  many  of  the  conclusions 
were  unsound,  most  of  the  arguments  faulty,  that  novelties  were 
asserted  to  be  proved  facts  and  old-established  facts  paraded  as 
novelties,  and  that  ancient  fallacies  and  obsolete  prejudices  were 
dug  up  and  obstinately  defended,  and  that  declamation  was  mis- 
taken for  reasoning,  while  untenable  assertions  were  imposed  on 
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inexperience  and  ignorance.  But  how  delightful  it  all  was,  and, 
paradoxical  as  it  sounds,  how  improving ! 

It  was  not  only  that  there  was  plenty  of  that  talking  which 
makes  a  ready  man,  but  there  was  a  welcoming  of  new  ideas,  a 
boldness  of  definition,  a  give-and-take  teaching,  self-reliance  and 
self-restraint,  and,  above  all,  scrupulous  courtesy  and  the  widest 
toleration.  For,  if  all  undergraduates  are  prejudiced  and  priggish 
in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  university  life,  the  reading  men  are  sin- 
gularly tolerant  of  political,  religious,  social  and  economic  heresies, 
and,  which  is  more  rare,  equally  tolerant  of  opinions  usually 
r^arded  as  antiquated  or  even  as  obsolete. 

A  believer  in  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  book  of  Genesis  will 
give  his  best  attention  to  the  doubts  of  a  sceptic  as  to  the  traces 
of  design  in  the  universe,  and,  more  extraordinary  still,  a  sup- 
porter of  all  the  most  radical  theories  known  to  the  nineteenth 
century  will  carefully  weigh  the  merits  of  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings. 

In  short,  provided  a  man  will  keep  his  temper  and  treat  his 
opponent  as  he  likes  to  be  treated  himself,  he  is  welcome  to 
advance  any  opinion  so  long  as  it  is  neither  blasphemous  towards 
the  Deity  nor  personally  disrespectful  to  the  reigning  sovereign. 

There  is  of  course  a  danger  in  all  this  freedom,  but  there  are 
also  two  immense  benefits.  A  man,  at  the  most  impressionable 
age,  learns  to  despise  that  superstitious  awe  of  the  opinion  of  a 
majority  simply  because  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  majority,  which  is 
one  great  curse  of  our  present  age,  and  he  also  learns,  while 
battling  fearlessly  for  his  own  opinions,  to  treat  with  the  most 
punctilious  courtesy  and  fairness  the  men  who  are  making  the 
most  telling  attacks  on  his  cherished  convictions  or,  more  trying 
yet,  his  strongest  prejudices. 

It  may  well  be  that  those  who  have  never  reaped  the  enjoy- 
ments and  benefits  just  enumerated  will  remain  somewhat 
sceptical  as  to  their  existence,  at  all  events  in  such  a  superlative 
d^^ee ;  but  every  one  will  readily  understand  that  when  those 
terrible  days  of  university  reckoning  are  at  hand,  that  is,  on  the 
eve  of  the  final  examination,  reading  men  derive  a  certain 
malicious  pleasure  from  comparing  their  feelings  with  those  of 
the  ordinary  undergraduate. 

It  is  true  that  they  are  even  more  anxious ;  failure  to  them 
means  bitter   mortification   and   the  loss    of  what  they  have 
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sacrificed  many  of  the  advantages  and  enjoyments  of  college 
life  to  obtain  ;  while  at  Cambridge,  at  all  events,  a  man  can  try 
for  a  pass  or  "  poll "  degree  as  often  as  he  pleases,  but  only  once 
for  one  tripos. 

But,  at  all  events,  the  reading  man  may  flatter  himself  that  his 
anxieties  are  of  a  higher  kind  ;  his  B.  A. — and  owing  to  the  crass 
ignorance  of  university  matters  which  prevails  in  the  outer  world, 
any  B.A.  has  its  value — is  certain  ;  what  occupies  him  is  to 
know,  not  whether  he  will  pass  with  the  ruck,  but  where  he  will 
be  placed  among  the  select  few  who  are  certain  of  high  or,  at  all 
events,  of  creditable  honours.  Vanity  to  a  great  extent,  no 
doubt ;  but  is  not  the  gratification  of  vanity  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  of  human  vices?  and  is  not  the  vice  very  human  in 
young  men  who  have  won  their  way  to  a  certain  position  in  a 
small  and  exclusive  little  world,  but  a  little  world  of  wide  in- 
tellectual attainments  and  singularly  fair  play  ?  For — ^and  this 
is  one  of  the  best  features  of  our  universities — there  every  man 
who  enters  has  his  chance  of  making  his  mark  in  something, 
from  lawn  tennis  to  divinity  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  men  who  do 
make  their  mark  are  the  men  who  deserve  to  do  so. 

It  IS  true  that  this  rule  has  most  exceptions  in  the  place  where 
its  maintenance  is  most  important ;  that  is,  in  the  examination 
room.  It  is  not  that  the  papers  themselves  are  not  fair,  since  the 
utmost  care  and  skill  are  devoted  to  their  preparation ;  while 
some  of  every  body  of  examiners  have,  and  to  some  extent  are, 
I  believe,  guided  by  their  personal  knowledge  of  a  candidate's 
attainments ;  but  no  precautions  can  exclude  the  one  great 
element  of  uncertainty — health,  and  undoubtedly  a  number  of 
able  men  fail  to  do  themselves  justice  in  the  final  test,  because 
their  health,  though  not  actually  broken  down,  cannot  support 
adequately  the  strain  of  five  days'  very  hard  and  very  anxious 
labour,  kept  up  for  many  hours  at  high-pressure  speed. 

I  remember  seeing  one  able  and  hardworking  friend  so  ex- 
hausted after  a  day  in  the  Cambridge  Senate  House,  that  he  had 
literally  to  rest  holding  on  to  some  railings  before,  with  the  help 
of  an  arm,  he  could  struggle  to  his  rooms  in  a  neighbouring  college. 

Still,  except  in  health,  in  which  a  very  anti-socialistic  Nature 
persists  in  maintaining  the  grossest  inequality,  men  do  at  our 
universities  strive  on  equal  grounds,  and  with  very  fair  results ; 
which  perhaps  is  the  reason  why  their  contests  are  fought  out 
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very  keenly,  but  with  an  almost  complete  absence  of  that  "  envy, 
hatred  and  all  uncharitableness,"  of  which  the  same  men  will 
show  so  much  in  after  life. 

It  is  almost  unknown  that  a  man  should  either  triumph  over  a 
vanquished,  or  seek  to  depreciate  a  successful  rival ;  indeed,  as  a 
rule,  the  men  who  compete  most  keenly  with  other  in  the  examina- 
tion  room  are  not  only  on  pleasant  terms  out  of  it,  but  are  always 
ready  to  assist  each  other  in  their  work,  and  exchange  hints  and 
wrinkles  with  a  freedom  only  checked  by  the  proper  feeling 
which  restrains  a  gentleman  from  taking  undue  advantage  of  a 
dangerous  antagonist's  generosity ;  while  very  real  and  generous 
help  is  given,  without  any  equivalent,  by  the  leading  men  in  a 
study  to  the  merest  acquaintances  of  the  lecture-room. 

I  remember,  just  before  the  great  event,  consulting  a  future 
first-class  man  from  another  college,  and  to  whom  I  had  never 
before  spoken,  as  to  a  new  book  in  our  subject,  which  I  assumed 
he  had  read,  and  this  information  was  given  and  accepted  by 
both  of  us  as  a  simple  matter  of  course. 

If  one  reason  for  this  undergraduate  chivalry  is  the  belief  that 
the  Alma  Mater's  favours  are  won  by  merit,  another  is  perhaps 
that  when  men  are  very  young,  and  are  living  in  a  world  of  their 
own  contemporaries,  they  manage  to  combine  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  that  world's  prizes,  with  a  pleasing 
habit  of  drawing  heavy  cheques  on  the  future. 

One  very  dark  reality  of  undergfraduate  life  is  the  fact  that  so 
often  those  cheques  will  be  dishonoured. 

Though  the  university  is  supposed  to  be  a  miniature  world, 
success  in  the  one  by  no  means  assures  success  in  the  other  ; 
partly  because  of  the  large  influence  in  the  latter  of  what  we  call 
chance,  luck,  or  circumstances  ;  partly  becauses  the  prizes  are 
comparatively  fewer,  and  partly  because  to  attain  those  prizes 
other  qualities  are  required  besides  those  which  win  for  a  worker 
academic  success  in  his  own  chosen  field. 

A  reading  man  at  college  must  only  partly  accept  old  Horace's 
advice,  carpe  diem;  but  too  often  he  would  save  himself  very 
bitter  disappointment  by  always  bearing  in  mind  its  continua- 
tion, quam  minimum  credula  postero, 

N.  M.  T. 


a  Moman'd  1)eart. 

By  MRS.  ALEXANDER, 

Author  of  "  The  Wooing  O't,"  "  By  Woman's  Wit,"  "A  Life  Interest," 
"  A  False  Scent,"  etc,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

A  CHALLENGE. 

Of  all  the  actors  in  the  foregoing  scene  the  one  who  suffered  most 
was  Ferrars. 

While  Claire  and  her  brother  argued,  he  felt  poignantly  that 
the  edifice  of  hope  and  happiness  he  had  been  nursing  into  life 
with  such  long-enduring,  patient  care,  was  tottering  to  its  fall  like 
a  house  of  cards. 

But  Claire  had  spoken  with  great  firmness ;  she  seemed  to 
know  her  own  mind.  Still,  his  real  rival  was  the  bright  little 
fellow  now  chattering  gaily  about  his  father  and  "  the  nice,  pretty 
lady  "  who  was  so  kind  to  him. 

Once  persuade  Claire  that  it  was  for  her  son's  good,  and  she 
would  endure  the  purgatory  of  returning  to  life  with  her  hus- 
band. 

"  Pray  heaven  that  idiot  de  Walden  may  be  egged  on  by  his 
female  Mephistopheles  to  some  blundering  assertion  of  paternal 
authority,  then  she  will  cut  herself  adrift  from  him.  Then,  even 
then,  I  must  play  a  waiting  game.  Will  she  ever  think  herself  free 
and  unmarried  ?  How  much  coherence  society  owes  to  the  refined 
superstition  of  our  delicately-minded  women." 

The  next  few  weeks,  he  felt,  were  pregnant  with  good  or  evil 
for  him.    Meantime,  he  must  wait  and  show  no  sign. 

He  banished  these  thoughts  by  a  strong  effort  of  will,  and, 
calling  a  hansom,  devoted  himself  to  his  little  companion,  nor  did 
he  fail  to  convey  to  him  a  warning  not  to  talk  to  mother  about 
his  adventures  that  day. 

•  •  «  «  « 

So  Gerald  was  sent  to  school. 

The  idea  of  having  plenty  of  playfellows  reconciled  him  to  the 
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change ;  the  large  grounds  and  cheerful  aspect  of  the  place  were 
attractive ;  finally,  the  assurance  that  he  should  come  to  "  Mother  " 
every  .Saturday  afternoon  and  remain  till  Sunday  evening,  en- 
abled him  to  part  with  her  with  comparative  composure. 

To  her,  this  first  separation,  coming  so  soon  after  the  shock 
she  had  sustained,  seemed  more  than  she  could  bear. 

Though  keeping  up  bravely  till  she  was  out  of  her  son's  sight, 
she  broke  down  utterly  as  she  drove  back  with  her  brother,  who 
had  remained  in  town  on  purpose  to  accompany  her.  Even  when 
she  had  mastered  her  emotion,  and  felt  satisfied  she  had  done 
the  best  she  could  for  her  boy,  the  blank  in  her  life  caused  by 
his  absence  was  difficult  to  fill. 

From  Lord  de  Walden  there  was  no  sign,  and  Claire  began 
to  hope  that  she  would  be  molested  no  more. 

Her  youth  and  natural  strength  began  to.  assert  themselves, 
prompting  a  wish  for  some  change  in  the  monotony  of  her  life.  She 
even  ventured  with  Lill  and  Ferrars  to  the  Lyceum,  and  greatly 
enjoyed  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing."  It  seemed  to  draw  her 
out  of  herself,  and  to  suggest  to  her  that  life  had  other  sides 
brighter  and  lighter  than  the  deeply-shadowed  facet  so  long 
turned  towards  herself. 

Some  days  after,  Ferrars  found  her  at  Mrs.  Stepney's  studio, 
where  she  sometimes  worked  and  sometimes  sat  for  Lill,  having 
at  last  consented  to  fulfil  her  old  promise. 

Lady  de  Walden  was  in  the  sitter's  chair,  but  was  not  yet 
posed.  She  was  reading  aloud  a  letter,  and  seemed  so  much 
younger,  brighter,  and  more  hopeful  that  Ferrars  was  exhilarated 
to  look  at  her.  "  You  are  too  late  to  hear  this  valuable  document, 
Stephen,"  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand  with  a  smile.  "  It  is 
such  a  nice  letter  from  Gerald.  You  must  read  it.  Is  it  not  well 
written?" 

Ferrars  took  and  perused  the  epistle  with  evident  interest,  and 
smiled  good-humouredly  at  the  contents.  "  The  young  man  has 
some  notion  of  composition,"  he  said;  "it  is  better  than  his 
orthography.     I  am  glad  to  see  he  is  so  happy." 

"  Yes,  and  you  cannot  think  how  well  he  looked  when  he  came  to 
me  last  Saturday.     I  am  sorry  you  did  not  see  him."  * 

"  So  am  I,"  returned  Ferrars  drily ;  "  for  the  Saturday  to  Mon- 
day visit  I  was  obliged  to  undergo  was  rather  a  bore." 

"  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  say  so,"  she  returned.     "  Mrs. 
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Tremaine  was  with  me  yesterday,  and  said  the  party  was  most 
amusing." 

"  I  am  glad  it  pleased  her." 

"  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  general  and  myself 
have  promised  to  dine  with  her  on  Saturday  week." 

"  No,  I  am  not  surprised  ;  I  had  an  invitation  this  morning  in 
which  Mrs.  Tremaine  mentions  the  fact.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear 
it.     Now  your  difficulty  will  be  to  avoid  too  many  engagements." 

"  I  don't  think  so,  Stephen." 

"  Well,  Miss  Sandys  ;  how  are  you  getting  on  ?  "  as  Lill  came 
from  some  corner,  where  she  had  been  collecting  her  materials  with 
her  box  of  pastels. 

"  Not  quite  to  my  own  satisfaction,"  she  returned.  "  Come  and 
look." 

An  animated  discussion  ensued,  and  though  Ferrars  was  hard 
to  please,  he  was,  on  the  whole,  fairly  content 

"  This  style  of  thing,  pastels,  exactly  suit  Lady  de  Walden,"  he 
said  meditatively.  "  There  is  a  delicacy  and  softness  in  the  col- 
ouring that  reproduce  her  own." 

"  Exactly,"  put  in  Mrs.  Stepney,  who  had  joined  the  group, 
palette  in  hand. 

Lill  now  placed  her  sitter  in  position,  so  Ferrars  retired  to  the 
other  side  of  the  studio  to  look  at  Mrs.  Stepne/s  work  and  talk 
to  her  in  a  low  voice. 

After  a  few  words  respecting  the  subject  of  her  picture,  Ferrars 
said :  "  Do  you  know  that  I  was  honoured  by  a  visit  from  your 
landlady  some  time  back  ?  " 

"  I  do  indeed.  I  am  partly  accountable  for  it  I  never  saw  a 
poor  woman  in  such  distress.  She  was  determined  to  explain 
and  apologize  to  some  one,  so  I  thought  it  wise  to  divert  her 
from  Lady  de  Walden  to  you." 

"  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you.  We  had  a  trying  scene,  I 
assure  you.  She  wept  quarts,  nay,  barrels  full  of  tears,  and  de- 
clared that  erring  relative  of  hers  had  broken  her  heart  I  believe 
she  did,  pro  tern.  She  is,  I  believe,  an  honest  creature ;  but  I 
imagine  her  heart  has  immense  recuperative  powers.  It  was  a 
curious  chance  that  sent  you  to  lodge  in  her  house." 

"  These  strange  chances  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
is  generally  suspected,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney  thoughtfully.  "  I  have 
seen  many,  so  many  that  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  think 
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certain  groups  of  persons  are  invisibly  linked  together  and  that 
at  intervals  they  are  bound  to  come  in  contact  and  influence  each 
other." 

"  I  am  half  inclined  to  agree  with  you,"  and  Ferrars  smiled 
grimly  as  he  thought,  "  If  the  Repton  hadn't  flown  at  higher 
game  she  might,  I  suspect,  have  been  Claire's  sister-in-law. 
Granard  was  pretty  far  gone,  poor  beggar.  That  trick  of  the 
devil  must  cost  him  a  large  amount  of  penance.  I  wonder  if  he 
wears  a  hair  shirt  or  flagellates  himself?  "  But  Mrs.  Stepney  was 
saying : 

"  Now,  was  it  not  very  strange  thdXyou  should  have  called  on 
that — ^woman,  at  Mrs.  Holden's  ?  " 

"  Yes,  in  a  way.  Then,  you  must  remember,  at  that  time  we 
all  felt  so  honoured  by  Mrs.  Repton's  acquaintance,  that  a  sort  of 
connection  was  kept  up  involuntarily  with  the  same  house." 

"  It  has  not  been  an  unlucky  house  to  us,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney 
pensively. 

"  You  are  superstitious  ?  " 

"  Every  one  is.  I  will  never  believe  there  is  a  soul  free  from  it. 
Of  course,  there  are  people  who  have  no  souls  ;  I  don't  count 
them.  Superstition  is  our  tribute  to  the  unknown.  By-and- 
by,  I  suppose,  nothing  will  be  unknown.  I  earnestly  hope  I 
shall  be  under  the  sod  when  that  terribly  enlightened  period 
arrives." 

"  I  think  I  agfree  with  you,"  said  Ferrars.  "  As  I  suppose  the 
sitting  will  last  some  time  longer,"  he  continued,  "  I  will  take  my- 
self and  my  cigar  for  a  stroll." 

"  I  think  it  will  be  soon  over.  Lady  de  Walden  was  resting 
when  you  came  in.  She  had  been  here  some  time  ;  and  as  for  a 
cigar,  it  is  quite  natural  to  smoke  in  a  studio.  Stay  here  and 
read  the  Daily  News'' 

It  was  not  long  before  Lady  de  Walden  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
cloak  and,  after  an  appointment  for  the  following  day  and  a 
cheerful  interchange  of  adieux,  she  left  with  Ferrars. 

"  She  certainly  has  talent — ^the  little  one,"  said  Ferrars ;  "  she 
has  improved,  too,  and  has  caught  your  expression,  which  just 
now  is  more  like  what  it  used  to  be." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  think  well  of  Lill's  work.  She  is  a  dear 
little  thing." 

"  I  don't  fancy  she  is  quite  so  bright  as  she  used  to  be.     I 
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wonder  what  she  has  done  with  that  good-looking  young  back- 
woodsman who  used  to  hang  about  the  studio  last  year." 

"  You  mean  Mr.  Norris  ?  I  saw  him  there  last  Saturday  after- 
noon.    Do  you  imagine ^?  "  she  paused. 

"Yes,  I  do/'  returned  Ferrars,  smiling  as  he  answered  her 
unspoken  thought.     "  I  think  the  backwoodsman  is  ^pritendantP 

"  They  seem  rather  stiff  and  cold  to  each  other." 

"  That  does  not  count,"  said  Ferrars  with  decision. 

"Really,  Stephen,  you  speak  as  if  you  had  had  immense 
experience."  He  did  not  reply,  and  they  walked  on  in  silence 
for  a  few  yards,  then  Claire  said  suddenly,  "  The  idea  of  going 
to*  this  dinner  at  Mrs.  Tremaine's  makes  me  quite  nervous.  You 
will  laugh  when  I  tell  you  that  it  seems  a  most  formidable 
undertaking." 

"  No,  I  shall  not  laugh.  It  is  a  natural  feeling  enough,  after 
your  long  seclusion." 

"  Nevertheless  it  will  be  a  tremendous  effort ;  but  I  will  brave 
it" 

"  It  will  be  your  first  and  last  effort  then  ;  the  first  step  in  this 
direction  is  half  of  the  road." 

Then  Ferrars  returned  Gerald's  letter,  observing,  "  He  is  grow- 
ing a  sharp  little  fellow.  I  look  forward  to  his  future  with  great 
expectations." 

"  Poor  dear  child  1  If  he  turns  out  a  true-hearted  conscientious 
gentleman  I  shall  be  quite  content,"  said  his  mother  with  a  quick 
sigh,  and  the  congenial  topic  occupied  them  till  they  reached 
Palace  Mansions. 

Mrs.  Stepney  and  Lill  worked  on  for  'some  minutes  in  silence 
after  their  visitors  had  gone.  Then  the  latter  exclaimed: 
"There!  I  will  not  touch  it  any  .more.  I  am  always  wanting  to 
touch  and  touch  till  I  destroy  the  likeness.  I  cannot  quite  catch 
the  charm  of  her  face,  though  she  is  not  beautiful." 

"  Yes,  put  it  away,  and  try  to  forget  it  till  to-morrow.  I  think 
the  imagination  is  like  an  engraver's  plate — if  you  constantly  use 
it  on  one  subject  the  print  grows  blurred.  Try  and  get  a  fresh 
*  proof  before  letters '  each  day." 

"  You  are  a  very  clever  woman,"  said  Lill  slowly,  with  an  air  of 
complete  conviction,  as  she  put  away  her  precious  pastels  with 
care. 

"  Thank  you.     Have  you  only  just  discovered  it  ?  "    . 
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"  I  have  always  thought  so ;  but  as  I  grow  less  of  an  idiot  my- 
self I  perceive  it  more.  You  have  ideas,  and  you  can  express 
them.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  read  and  studied,  and  to  be  able 
to  remember.  I  never  remember  things." 
- "  Yes,  Lill,  when  you  pay  attention  you  remember  ;  but  you 
dream  away  half  your  life." 

"Perhaps  I  do." 

What  further  confession  might  have  followed  Mrs.  Stepney 
never  heard,  for  the  hysterical  bell  jingled  imperiously,  and  she 
went  to  the  door,  admitting  Mr.  Norris. 

"  Come  in.  Very  glad  to  see  you.  What  brings  you  here  at 
this  time  of  day  ?  " 

"  A  lucky  chance,"  said  Dick  Norris,  with  a  bright  smile,  as  he 
took  off  his  hat,  and  then  greeted  Lill.  "  I  was  sent  up  on  busi- 
ness to  Mr.  Dalton,  who  is  staying  at  a  private  hotel  near  Crom- 
well Road.     He  used  to  put  up  in  Dover  Street." 

"  Indeed  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Stepney.  "  I  have  not  see  him  for  a 
long  time." 

"  He  has  been  to  and  fro  a  good  deal  of  late,  and  seems  now 
rather  in  a  hurry  to  get  his  yacht  ready  for  a  long  voyage ;  at 
all  events  he  settled  my  business  pretty  sharp,  so  I  had  time  to 
look  in  here.  It  was  about  some  investments  in  a  new  Australian 
railway.  Everything  that  man  touches  turns  to  gold.  If  I  were 
he  rd  offer  a  cock  to  Esculapius,  or  whatever  the  old  Greek  chaps 
used  to  do  to  propitiate  fortune." 

"  Yet  he  doesn't  seem  to  me  a  happy  man,"  said  his  sister. 

"  Very  likely  not.     How  can  a  homeless  man  be  happy  ?  " 

"An  ««happy  home  would  make  him  far  more  miserable," 
murmured  Lill. 

"Yes "  began  Dick  eagerly,  when  Mrs.  Stepney  broke  in, 

"  Now,  I  will  not  have  any  more  of  your  arguments.  You  never 
meet  without  a  quarrel,  and  all  the  time  you  dispute  over  different 
sides  of  the  same  shield." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Norris  good-humouredly.  "  May  I  look  at 
your  portrait  of  Lady  de  Walden  ?  " 

Lill  placed  it  on  the  easel. 

"  It's  the  image  of  her,"  cried  Norris  enthusiastically.  "  Just 
the  turn  of  the  head  and  the  sweet  noble  look.  How  could  that 
husband  of  hers  leave  her  ?  " 

"  Men  are  a  bad  lot,"  remarked  Lill. 
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"  Well,  there  is  a  tolerable  sprinkling  of  bad  lots  among  the 
women,"  cried  Dick. 

"  Please  remember  you  are  both  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace," 
interposed  Mrs.  Stepney. 

Dick  bowed  and  laughed.  "  The  face,  you  know,  is  not  com- 
parable in  regular  beauty  to  that  *  stunner  *  I  saw  talking  to  your 
brother  in  Regent  Street — I  told  you  at  the  time  " — Mrs.  Stepney 
nodded — "  but  the  superiority  here  is  amazing." 

He  paused,  contemplating  the  picture.  "You'll  be  an  R.A. 
one  of  these  days,  Miss  Sandys,  when  women  get  their  rights." 

Lill  shook  her  head.  "I  shall  never  be  anything — only  a 
dauber.  If  you  only  knew  how  disgusted  I  feel  with  every- 
thing!" 

"  I  can't  bear  to  hear  you  say  that,"  exclaimed  Norris  warmly, 
"  when  every  one  can  see  you  have  plenty  of  genius.  Why  don't 
you  enjoy  your  own  gifts  ?  I  wonder  you  are  not  proud  of  your- 
self." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  all  right  to-morrow,  and  I  want  Mrs.  Stepney 
to  give  a  dance  in  the  studio.  I  want  to  dance  with  that  American 
artist,  who  has  an  alphabet  of  initials  before  his  name.  Mr.  Van 
der  something.     He  dances  divinely." 

To  this  Norris  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  renewed  his  contem- 
plation of  Lady  de  Walden's  portrait. 

"  It  is  rather  curious,"  he  remarked,  turning  to  Mrs.  Stepney, 
"  the  same  handsome  woman  was  waiting  in  a  cab  at  the  door 
of  the  hotel  just  now,  as  I  came  out  I  can't  help  fancying  that 
your  brother  has  some  matrimonial  scheme  in  his  mind,  and  if 
she  is  the  object  of  his  choice  I  must  say  he  has  good  taste." 
.  "  What  you  say  is  possible,"  returned  Mrs.  Stepney,  "  and  I 
hope  he  will  choose  well  and  wisely ;  but  I  have  been  *  warned  off 
the  premises '  as  regards  his  future  wife." 

"  I  am  sure  Mr.  Dalton  has  my  best  wishes,"  said  Dick.  "  He 
did  me  a  good  turn.  In  spite  of  his  abrupt  ways  and  strictness 
about  business,  I  believe  he  has  a  kind  heart" 

"And   a    remarkably  headstrong    disposition,"    added    Mrs. 
Stepney.    "  He  will  go  through  fire  and  water  to  obtain  his  ends." 
"  Poor  Mr.  Dalton !     Do  leave  him  alone,  and  let  us  plan  the 
party.     Of  course  you  will  come  and  help  us,  Mr.  Norris." 

"  Yes,  with  pleasure ;  but  at  present,  time  is  up,  and  I  must 
go." 
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"  Take  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  sherry  first,"  cried  Mrs.  Stepney, 
opening  a  picturesque  corner  cupboard  and  taking  out  those  re- 
freshments. "  Here,  drink  that  to  my  brother's  health  and  success. 
Though  he  is  cold  exteriorly,  he  has  been  substantially  kind  to 

me. 

«««««« 

The  rapidly-lengthening  days  were  most  welcome,  not  only  to 
our  artists,  but  to  Lady  de  Walden. 

The  first  breathings  of  early  spring  have  in  them  a  renewal  of 
hope,  especially  to  those  who  are  themselves  still  in  the  spring- 
time of  life.  The  recuperative  power  of  youth  is  enormous.  So 
much  of  the  road  still  lies  before  us  at  the  outset,  we  half  uncon- 
sciously reason  that  if  our  path  painfully  climbs  rugged  heights,  so 
it  may  gently  descend  into  smiling  fertile  plains,  and  believe  that 
the  most  acute  forbidding  angles  may  but  serve  to  hide  the  sunny, 
flowery  nooks  which  lurk  behind  them.  Claire  was  too  young  to 
look  back  always,  and  now  that  the  husband  of  her  early  days 
had  so  deliberately  divested  himself  of  the  charm,  the  nobility, 
the  tenderness  with  which  her  love  and  imagination  had  clothed 
him,  the  poignancy  of  her  grief  had  evaporated,  the  wound  had 
closed,  though  leaving  a  cruel  scar. 

It  had  been  a  soft  grey  day,  balmy  but  not  sunny.  Claire  had 
spent  the  afternoon  in  driving  with  Mrs.  Tremaine,  and  intro- 
ducing her  to  Lill  and  Mrs.  Stepney's  studio,  where  they  had 
passed  a  pleasant  half-hour.  Since  the  ordeal  of  "  dining  out," 
which  Claire  had  found  much  less  trying  and  more  agreeable  than 
she  expected,  she  had  gained  in  courage,  and  was  no  longer  dis- 
posed to  shun  society.  It  was  reviving  to  find  fresh  subjects  of 
thought,  of  interest  in  the  conversation  of  intelligent  acquaintances, 
whose  minds,  unlike  those  with  whom  she  had  associated  ex- 
clusively for  more  than  two  years,  were  full  of  other  things  rather 
than  her  own  woeful  story. 

Lady  de  Walden  was  very  pleased  to  perceive  that  Mrs.  Tre- 
maine had  been  interested  in  the  studio,  and  in  Lill,  and  had 
even  tried  to  buy  a  small  picture  on  which  the  latter  was  engaged. 
It  had,  however,  been  bespoken.  Mrs.  Tremaine  therefore  sug- 
gested that  the  young  artist  should  paint  something  of  the  same 
kind  and  size,  arranging  to  call  again  and  discuss  the  matter 
more  fully. 

On  leaving  the  studio  Mrs.  Tremaine  proposed  driving  round 
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the  Serpentine,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  sweet  soft  day  to  the  last. 
Returning  towards  Kensington,  and  near  the  Albert  Memorial,  a 
gentleman  on  foot  raised  his  hat. 

"It  is  Mr.  Ferrars,"  said  Mrs.  Tremaine,  and  ordered  her 
coachman  to  stop. 

After  an  interchange  of  greetings,  and  a  few  words  respecting 
Lill's  pictures,  Ferrars  remarked, "  I  am  on  my  way  to  see  General 
Granard." 

"  I  will  walk  with  you  then,"  exclaimed  Claire.  "  I  fear  Mrs. 
Tremaine  is  already  late  for  her  evening  engagements." 

"  That  is  really  of  no  consequence,  Lady  de  Walden." 

"  I  shall  feel  easier  in  my  mind  if  I  set  you  free  now,"  said 
Claire. 

Ferrars  assisted  her  to  alijht  with  alacrity. 

"Do  think  seriously  of  my  mother's  invitation,"  were  Mrs. 
Tremaine*s  parting  words.  **  We  might  have  a  *  very  good  time  ' 
together,  as  the  Americans  say." 

They  shook  hands,  and  the  bright  widow  drove  away. 

"  You  seem  a  new  creature,  Claire,"  said  Ferrars,  as  they  struck 
into  one  of  the  paths  which  lead  across  Kensington  Gardens  to 
the  old  palace,  in  order  to  reach  the  gate  nearest  the  general's 
abode.     He  looked  down  into  her  eyes  with  a  kindly  smile. 

"  I  am,"  she  said  thoughtfully.  "  Do  you  know  I  feel  half 
frightened  to  find  myself  still  capable  of  something  like  enjoy- 
ment, of  forgetting  for  half-an-hour  now  and  then,  my  own 
miserable  story  ;  but  I  dare  not  venture  to  be  light-hearted,  not 
for  many  a  long  day ;  when  I  forget  for  a  little  while  a  dreadful 
kind  of  terror  comes  to  me,  a  conviction  that  I  have  not  sounded 
the  lowest  depths  of  trouble  yet  I  feel  it  now,  though  I  have 
had  quite  a  happy  day." 

"  What !  an  esprit  fort  like  you  confess  to  superstitious  fears," 
cried  Ferrars  smiling,  though  her  words  touched  him.  "  My  dear 
cousir,  the  shadows  which  have  hung  over  you  so  long  want  a 
large  amount  of  sunshine  to  chase  them  all  away ;  a  few  must 
linger,  but  the  light  will  break  through  and  disperse  them  soon. 
Do  not  look  at  these  clouds,  they  are  not  on  your  horizon,  they 
are  drifting  away  into  the  past." 

"  Perhaps !     I  hope  so." 

They  walked  on  for  some  paces  in  silence  ;  then  Claire  said : 
"  My  father  seems  remarkably  well  now.     It  cheers  him  so  much 
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to  go  to  the  club ;  he  was  just  starting  to  pay  his  diurnal  visit 
when  Mrs.  Tremaine  called  for  me." 

"  Yes ;  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  his  life.  By  the 
way,  may  I,  without  seeming  idly  curious,  ask  to  what  invitation 
Mrs.  Tremaine  alluded  ?  " 

"  How  punctilious  you  are,  Stephen  ;  as  if  I  should  ever  mistake 
your  interest  for  idle  curiosity.  Lady  Elizabeth  came  to  luncheon 
to-day,  and  invited  me  to  spend  a  week  at  Easter  at  Devereux 
Court.  She  begged  me  to  bring  Gferald,  for  she  has  two  or  three 
grandchildren  under  her  care — her  eldest  daughter  is  married  to 
an  Indian  officer,  you  know.  There  will  be  no  party — only  Mrs. 
Tremaine  and  a  couple  of  cousins.  I  should  like  to  go ;  it  would 
be  so  very  nice  for  dear  Gerald  to  be  even  for  a  week  in  a  bright, 
well-ordered  school-room  instead  of  loitering  about  with  me  at 
some  seaside  place." 

"  Certainly ;  go  by  all  means.  Lady  Elizabeth  Devereux  is  a 
delightful  hostess." 

"  I  will  ask  my  father " 

"  You  are  in  no  way  bound  to  ask  him.  I  wish,  Claire,  that  you 
would  remember  there  is  a  duty  due  to  yourself  as  well  as  to 
your  neighbour,"  interrupted  Ferrars  a  little  impatiently.  "It 
will  do  you  and  Gerald  a  world  of  good  to  pass  a  few  days  at 
Devereux  Court.  The  Devereux  are  sans  reproche;  they  might 
be  good  friends  for  the  boy." 

"  Ah  I  yes ;  it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  he  should  not  fall 
into  bad  hands.  Young  men  are  so  impressionable."  Talking 
with  the  deep  interest  this  subject  always  commanded,  Claire 
and  her  companion  reached  Palace  Mansions  and  were  speedily 
hoisted  to  the  general's  quarters. 

"  Has  my  father  returned  ?  "  asked  Claire,  as  Stubbs  opened 
the  door. 

"  Yes,  my  lady ;  he  came  in  rather  early,  and  Mr.  Briggs  has 
only  just  gone  out  He  wouldn't  use  the  lift,  and  preferred 
walking  all  the  way  downstairs." 

"  Mr.  Briggs !  "  exclaimed  Lady  de  Walden.  A  startled  look 
of  fear  darkened  her  fair  face.  She  turned  her  eyes  to  Ferrars 
with  an  appealing  look  as  if  she  would  say,  "  You  see  ! "  Then 
she  went  quickly  across  the  vestibule  towards  the  drawing-room. 

"  The  general  is  writing  in  his  own  room,  my  lady." 

"  A  bad  sign,"  thought  Ferrars. 
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"Come  with  me,  Stephen,"  cried  Claire;  "I  am  foolishly 
afraid." 

General  Granard  was  sitting  at  his  writing-table,  which  was 
strewn  with  letters  and  papers.  He  had  a  pen  in  his  hand  and 
was  busy  writing. 

"Oh!  Claire,  I  have  been  looking  for  you.  Ferrars,  Fm 
thankful  you  have  come  in." 

"  You  have  some  news,  dear  father,"  said  Claire,  pausing  beside 
him.     "  Mr.  Briggs  has  been  with  you  ?  " 

"  He  has.  Here,  read  this.  De  Walden  has  struck  the  blow 
at  last"  He  handed  a  large  blue  letter  to  his  daughter  as  he 
spoke. 

Lady  de  Walden  flushed  up  and  then  grew  deadly  white.  For 
a  second  or  two  she  kept  silent;  then,  passing  the  epistle  to 
Ferrars,  she  said :  "  Read  it  for  me,  Stephen  ;  I  cannot" 

He  obeyed,  and  read  a  stiff,  formal  letter,  addressed  to  General 
Granard  as  Lady  de  Walden's  next  friend,  setting  forth  in  legal 
phraseology,  that  the  writer's  client — Lord  de  Walden — seeing 
that  his  son  was  now  some  months  past  the  age  at  which  by  law 
the  father  was  entitled  to  his  guardianship,  desired  at  the  ensuing 
Easter  term  to  place  him  at  school  and  to  take  charge  of  his 
education,  and  wished  to  give  Lady  de  Walden  due  notice  of  his 
intention,  that  she  might  in  no  way  be  taken  by  surprise.  More- 
over, he  undertook  to  permit  her  all  reasonable  access  to  the  boy, 
always  provided  she  made  no  opposition  to  the  exercise  of  his — 
Lord  de  Walden's — ^indisputable  rights.  A  speedy  answer  was 
requested,  and  the  writer  was,  General  Granard's  faithfully,  Gould 
and  Fenton. 

Lady  de  Walden  listened  in  profound  silence  and  stillness,  and 
even  when  Ferrars  ceased  to  read,  seemed  for  a  minute  immov- 
able. *  He  let  the  hand  which  held  the  letter  drop  by  his  side, 
w^hile  his  eyes  fastened  upon  her.  The  general,  turning  in^his 
chair,  looked  earnestly  at  his  daughter,  feeling  it  was  indeed  a 
crucial  moment  At  last  Lady  de  Walden  opened  her  lips,  which 
had  grown  white,  and  said  in  low  but  distinct  tones:  "He  will 
have  it  then.  He  will  force  me  to  fight  him."  She  paused,  and 
the  hand  she  had  laid  on  the  back  of  her  father's  chair  tightened 
its  grasp— "  Whatever  it  may  cost  me,  I  will  never  give^up 
Gerald!" 

"  No ;  you  must  not,"  said  Ferrars  with  much  decision. 
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"  It  is  an  infernally  audacious  challengei  and  there  is  but  one 
way  to  meet  it,"  cried  the  general  excitedly.  "I  told  Briggs 
what  I  believed  your  decision  would  be.  He  was  quite  of  my 
opinion.  So,  my  dear  child,  you  just  make  up  your  mind. 
Come  with  me  to  Briggs  to-morrow,  and  give  him  instructions 
to  commence  a  suit  for  divorce.  If  we  lose  no  time  the  case  may 
come  on  in  the  sittings  after  Easter.  The  sooner  you  get  through 
the  uncomfortable  process  the  better.  You  will  be  a  free  woman 
and  guardian  of  your  son  in  a  few  months.  I  am  glad  this 
determination  ha3  been  forced  upon  you." 

"  Hush  1 "  said  Ferrars,  in  a  warning  tone.  "  It  is  too  much  for 
her.  Courage,  Claire,"  he  continued,  taking  her  arm  and  draw- 
ing her  to  a  chair.     "  Your  welfare  is  almost  accomplished." 

"  Yes,"  she  exclaimed, "  I  must  not  fail  now.  I  must  be  true  to 
myself  and  to  my  son." 

Ferrars,  observing  the  ghastly  pallor  of  her  face,  rang  for 
Stubbs,  and  then  ran  himself  to  fetch  her  a  glass  of  water,  which 
she  took  gratefully. 

Then  she  rose  to  her  feet  "  I  will  go  to  my  room,  dear,"  she 
said  to  the  general,  "  but  I  shall  be  quite  myself  by  dinner-time. 
You  will  meet  us  at  Mr.  Briggs*  office  to-morrow,  Stephen,  will 
you  not  ?  Whatever  arrangements  you  may  make  will  suit  me," 
and  she  left  the  room. 

Having  closed  the  door  behind  her,  Ferrars  returned,  and  lean- 
ing his  hand  on  the  table  opposite  the  general,  looked  straight  at 
him,  exclaiming,  "  At  last  1 " 

CHAPTER  XXVII I. 

A  PARTING  BLOW. 

Having  made  up  her  mind  on  the  momentous  question  of  suing 
for  a  divorce.  Lady  de  Walden  showed  more  pluck  and  firmness 
than  either  her  father  or  Ferrars  expected. 

The  latter,  however,  saw,  from  the  change  back  to  the  pallor 
of  cheek  and  pained  expression  of  eye,  which  had  for  the  last 
few  months  disappeared,  how  much  her  resolution  cost  her. 

She  was  calm  and  clear  in  her  communications  with  her  solici- 
tor— ^which  fortunately  were  short  and  few.  Easter  was  now  near, 
and  Mr.  Briggs  expected  to  commence  proceedings  immediately 
after  that  festival 
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LiU  had  by  this  time  finished  Lady  de  Walden's  portrait,  and 
the  latter  was  too  unhappily  pre-occupied  to  enjoy  her  visits  to 
the  studio. 

Mrs.  Stepney  was  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  decision 
arrived  at  by  their  admired  friend,  but  Lill's  ideas  on  the  subject 
were  confused ;  moreover,  she  was  greatly  taken  up,  first,  with 
her  preparations  for  the  dance  she  had  persuaded  Mrs.  Stepney 
to  agree  to,  and  then  with  its  triumphant  result 

A  woman  of  Mrs.  Stepney's  profession  has  small  difficulty  in 
making  friends  and  acquaintances.  There  is  much  freemasonry 
among  artists — ^and  a  merry-making  of  any  kind  is  irresistibly 
attractive  to  the  light-hearted,  genial  tribe.  No  need,  either,  to 
hire  musicians  or  costly  entertainers ;  among  the  guests  plenty  of 
capable  volunteers  were  found  to  play  well,  and  with  spirit  to 
sing  or  recite.  The  hostess  in  charge  took  care  there  should  be 
no  lack  of  refreshments — the  only  difficulty,  indeed,  arose  from  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  company  "not  to  go  home  till 
morning." 

Lill  enjoyed  herself  immensely,  and  even  amid  her  hospitable 
cares  Mrs.  Stepney  thought  she  had  never  seen  Norris  look  so 
radiant. 

"  It  really  was  a  grand  success,"  said  Lill,  the  day  but  one  after 
the  entertainment,  as  they  finished  dinner  rather  earlier  than 
usual,  for  Lill  was  going  to  a  fancy  ball  with  their  friends,  Mrs. 
Latour  and  her  daughters ;  "  suppose,  dear  Mrs.  Stepney,  we 
have  another  dance  next  month  ?  " 

**  Certainly  not,"  said  that  lady  decidedly, "  one  such  corrobory^ 
as  we  say  in  Australia,  in  a  season  is  enough  for  our  pockets  and 
reputations." 

"  Your  pocket,  you  mean,     I  am  sure  it  did  not  cost  me  much." 

"  Never  mind.  I  must  take  care  of  you,  LilL  When  you  do 
€njoy  anything  you  are  apt  to  be  carried  off  your  feet" 

"  I  am  sure  Mr.  Norris  nearly  carried  me  off  my  feet  He  is 
quite  too  tall  to  be  my  partner ;  but  he  dances  wonderfully  well 
for  a  backwoodsman." 

"  On  or  off  your  feet,  Lill,  you  seemed  to  have  danced  with 
him  half  the  evening." 

"Oh,  no.  I  was  quite  discreet— only  seven  regular  dances, 
two  extras  and  that  heavenly  *  Thousand  and  One  Night '  valse, 
when  Mr.  Vandervoort,  my  real  partner,  was  at  supper." 
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"  Hum,  ten  dances.  Well,  do  what  you  like  except  make  a 
fool  of  him." 

"  Make  a  fool  of  him  1    Why,  he  will  not  let  me,  and It 

is  getting  late  ;  as  I  am  to  dress  at  Mrs.  Latour's  on  account  of 
the  coiffeur^  I  had  better  go.  I  am  glad  they  have  asked  me  to 
sleep  there,  too,  for  I  am  sure  you  want  two  or  three  good  nights 
to  rest  you." 

"  Yes.     I  shall  go  to  bed  early." 

When  Lill  had  departed,  Mrs.  Stepney  took  up  a  "society 
paper,"  and  drew  a  chair  to  the  fire,  feeling  too  idle  to  read  any- 
thing requiring  attention.  Having  settled  herself,  and  rung  the 
bell,  she  opened  her  paper  and  glanced  down  the  paragraphs 
headed  "On  dit"  Carelessly  and  sleepily  as  she  looked,  her 
eye  was  caught  by  a  familiar  name:  "The  latest  Australian 
millionaire,  Mr.  Gustavus  Dalton,  whose  feats  as  a  crack  shot  and 
daring  rider  have  attracted  the  notice  of  sportsmen,  is  at  present 
much  engaged  preparing  his  yacht  for  a  long  voyage.  'The 
Siren's '  victorious  career  during  the  ownership  by  Mr.  S.  Ferrars 
is  chronicled  in  the  records  of  the  R.Y.C.  On  dit  that  Mr.  G. 
Dalton  intends  to  take  her  a  voyage  to  our  antipodes  while  his 
new  mansion  in  Park  Lane  is  being  painted,  decorated,  and  fur- 
nished by  the  well-known  and  artistic  firm  of  Brown,  Jones  and 
Robinson." 

"  Gus  is  certainly  making  his  way,"  mused  Mrs.  Stepney.  "  He 
was  always  fond  of  the  sea,  and  could  ride  nearly  anything,  but  I 
never  knew  that  he  was  a  wonderful  shot ;  perhaps  golden  salve 
gives  keenness  to  the  vision  as  well  as  climbing  power  to  the 
limbs.  Oh,  Mrs.  Holden,"  as  that  personage  appeared  at  the 
door,  "  don't  trouble  about  the  dinner  things  if  Barbara  is  out." 

"  I  was  obliged  to  send  her  on  an  errand,  'm,  but  she  will  be 

back  directly,  so  if  you  don't  mind Dear,  dear,  there's  the 

-post ;  how  he  does  tear  at  the  bell." 

Mrs.  Holden  vanished  and  speedily  returned,  looking  rather 
red  and  distressed.  "  It's  only  for  me,"  she  said,  glancing  at  a 
letter  she  held ;  and  taking  up  a  dish  of  fruit  she  put  it  in  the 
indispensable  chefTonier  in  a  nervous  way,  then  coming  back  to 
the  table  she  paused,  took  up  the  letter  and  drawing  her  hand 
across  her  eyes,  said,  "  Well,  I  am  a  great  fool." 

"  Why  do  you  think  so  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Stepney  smilin j. 

"  Because  I  am  afraid  to  open  this." 
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"  I  trust  it  does  not  contain  bad  news ;  but  you  have  some 
reason  for  your  fear  ?  " 

"Well,  Mrs.  Stepney,  if  you  will  excuse  me  for  mentioning 
the  subject — I  know  the  handwriting — it's  from  that  unfortunate, 
misguided,  and  I  must  say  bad  woman,  my  niece.  Fd  send  it 
back  only  I  don't  know  where  she  is  just  now." 

"  The  less  you  have  to  do  with  her  the  better,"  observed  Mrs. 
Stepney. 

"  Ah,  that's  true  ;  still  I  must  open  this,  and  I  am  that  nervous 
— maybe  you'll  excuse  me  looking  at  it  here  ?  " 

Mrs.  Stepney  gave  permission,  and  Mrs.  Holden  opened  the 
envelope  and  looked  at  the  card  which  it  contained.  "  It's  short, 
at  any  rate.  Now  what  on  earth  is  she  up  to  ?  Here's  the  whole 
of  it,  if  I  may  read  it  *  Dear  Tony,' — that's  what  she  used  to 
call  me  when  she  was  a  beautiful  child  twenty  years  ago,  and  I 
little  thought  what  she  would  come  to,"  cried  Mrs.  Holden,  draw- 
ing forth  her  pocket-handkerchief — "*Dear  Tony,  though  you 
have  renounced  me,  do  me  one  more  service.  If  aiy  letters 
come  for  me  to  your  house,  keep  them  till  I  send  you  stamps  and 
an  address ;  at  present  I  am  w^where.  Your  attached,  E.  Rep- 
ton.'  There  you  see,  she  will  not  let  me  go.  Now  what  am  I 
to  do  ?    Eh,  Mrs.  Stepney?    What  would j'^w  do,  'm ?  " 

"  I  scarcely  know.  Indeed,  I  should  be  inclined  to  let  them 
lie  here.  If  they  were  returned  to  the  dead-letter  office  they 
might  create  additional  scandal." 

"  That's  true,  and  we  have  had  scandal  enough — that's  what  I 
thought  of  myself ;  but  directly  I  get  her  address  I'll  write  her  a 
piece  of  my  mind  and  tell  her  I  will  never  keep  no  more  letters 
for  her." 

"  Yes,  I  would.     She  really  is  a  very  brazen  woman." 

'*  Ah  1  you  are  right,  and  I  am  sure  she  has  nearly  broken  my 
heart  To  think  how  well  and  happy  I  might  be  with  such  per- 
manent lodgers  as  you  and  Miss  Sandys — regular  as  clock  work, 
paying  to  the  day ;  and  no  sooner  did  I  begin  to  recover  myself 
a  bit  and  get  my  head  above  water,  when  this  unfortunate  girl 
goes  all  wrong.  I  am  sure  it  is  good  and  kind  of  you  to  stay 
on  with  me,  considering  how  she  behaved,  and  the  trouble  she 
brought  on  that  dear  sweet  lady  " — here  Mrs.  Holden  became 
much  affected  and  wiped  her  eyes  energetically.  "  There's  the 
girl,"  she  then  exclaimed  in  an  unsteady  voice  ;  "  I  hear  the  area 
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gate,  ni  send  her  up  to  clear  away,  and  Fm  glad  to  have  your 
advice,  Mrs.  Stepney,  and  to  see  you  are  just  of  my  way  of  think- 
ing."    Pouncing  on  a  few  plates.  Aunt  Tony  beat  a  rapid  retreat. 

It  was  some  little  time  before  Mrs.  Stepney  could  attend  even 
to  the  "trifles  light  as  air'*  which  filled  the  pages  of  her  paper, 
while  she  pondered  what  "move"  poor  simple  Mrs.  Holden's 
objectionable  niece  was  about  to  make. 

"  I  am  almost  sorry  I  counselled  her  to  take  in  these  letters — 
but  I  am  horribly  afraid  of  some  coup^  which  may  startle  and 
distress  Lady  de  Walden.  I  fancy  that  creature  will  soon  send 
for  her  letters,  and  then  Mrs.  Holden  must  resolutely  refuse  to 
permit  any  further  communication  between  them.  To  think  of 
the  many  unhappy  criminals  who  have  been  hanged  for  hasty, 
unpremeditated  murder,  and  there  is  this  detestable  wretch  walk- 
ing about  in  *  silk  attire,'  enjoying  every  material  pleasure,  which 
is  all  she  cafes  for,  after  deliberately  destroying  two  lives.  That 
wretched  Lord  de  Walden  will  never  be  fit  for  anything  again, 
and  what  happiness  can  his  sweet  young  wife  have  after  such  a 
terrible  episode?  There  is  very  little  justice  in  this  world.  I 
have  no  doubt,  as  soon  as  ever  the  divorce  is  obtained,  that  idiot 
of  a  man  will  hasten  to  make  his  accomplished  mistress  *  Baroness 
de  Walden.'  Then,  as  years  roll  on  and  the  true  story  is  for- 
gotten, she  will  win  a  position  and  die  'highly  respected  and 
deeply  regretted  ! '  Daring  and  perseverance  with  a  bad  cause 
will  achieve  almost  everything  ! " 

Mrs.  Stepney  did  not  mention  this  incident  to  Lill,  and  indeed 
it  would  have  passed  from  her  mind  had  not  Mrs.  Holden  jogged 
her  memory  by  occasional  mysterious  whispers  when  they  met 
in  the  hall  or  on  the  stairs ;  "  there  was  a  letter  this  morning,"  or 
"  another  this  afternoon.     Would  you  believe  it  ?     I'll  have  a  pile 

presently ;  but  not  a  line  from  herself." 

*♦♦♦♦♦ 

Despite  his  deep  sympathy  with  Claire,  and  his  sincere  anxiety 
about  her  at  this  crisis,  Ferrars  was  startled  at  the  wild  delight 
which  made  his  heart  throb,  as  he  thought  of  the  possibilities 
that  might  succeed  when  the  trial  was  over. 

Of  Claire's  ultimate  freedom  there  could  be  no  doubt,  for  de 
Walden  would  not  oppose  the  claim  he  had  driven  her  to  assert. 
Yet  he  trembled  for  the  result. 

Claire  seemed  to  trust  him,  to  lean  upon  him  more  than  ever, 
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but  no  sister  could  have  been  more  calmly  confidential.  God 
only  knew  what  crotchet  of  devotion  to  her  son,  of  belief  in  the 
indissolubility  of  the  marriage  vow  on  her  own  side,  might 
actuate  her  hereafter  when  she  was  legally  free. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  Lady  de  Walden  had  come  to  the 
decision  last  recorded,  when  Ferrars  received  a  telegram : 

"  Palace  Mansions. 
"Try  to  be  with  me  a  little  before  2.30.     Very  anxious  to 
see  you." 

This  was  delivered  about  half-past  eleven.  Ferrars  managed 
to  dispatch  whatever  he  had  to  do,  and  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kensington  a  few  minutes  before  the  appointed  hour. 

At  the  door  of  Palace  Mansions  he  found  the  general,  looking 
extremely  fresh  and  well  got  up,  and  about  to  step  into  a  hansom. 

"  Hallo,  Ferrars  !  "  cried  the  ancient  warrior  pleasantly.  "  I'm 
just  off — promised  to  introduce  Sir  Francis  Harrowby  to  some  of 
the  committee.  He  has  only  just  returned,  after  a  life-time  in 
India.  But  Claire  is  at  home — rather  headachy  and  nervous  this 
morning.  You  must  cheer  her  up."  And  the  general  stepped 
into  the  cab  awaiting  him  with  surprising  briskness. 

Ferrars  ascended  to  the  general's  quarters  and  was  at  once 
admitted.  The  pretty,  cheerful  drawing-room,  which  had  become 
so  delightfully  homelike  since  Claire  had  pervaded  it  with  her 
sweet  personality,  was  unoccupied.  The  fire  burned  brightly, 
and  an  open  window  prevented  the  perfume  of  the  hyacinths 
from  being  oppressive.  A  low  arm-chair  stood  beside  Claire's 
work-table,  whereon  lay  some  knitting  and  an  open  book  at 
which  Ferrars  glanced,  observing  it  was  "Sonnets  from  the 
Portuguese."  The  general's  chair  was  pushed  back  from  the  fire- 
place and  stood  near  his  reading-table,  which  was  littered  with 
papers  and  periodicals. 

A  pastel  portrait  of  Gerald  was  on  an  easel,  where  the  light 
showed  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Ferrars  stood  a  moment 
gazing  at  the  various  familiar  objects,  and  thinking,  ^ith  a  sort 
of  intoxication,  that  in  a  few  months — perhaps  weeks — he  would 
be  free  to  try  his  chance  for  the  happiness  of  which  he  had  so 
long  dreamed,  for  which  he  had  so  long  and  patiently  striven. 

The  opening  door  roused  him,  and  Claire  came  in  quickly. 
The  first  glance  at  her  face  showed  she  was  greatly  disturbed. 
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She  was  pale  even  to  the  lips,  while  her  large  eyes  looked  feverishly 
bright,  as  if  her  spirit  burned  within  her. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  were  able  to  come,  Stephen,"  was  her  greet- 
ing.    "  Did  you  see  my  father  as  you  came  in  ?  " 

"  I  did  ;  and  saw  him  drive  away." 

"  That  is  well.  I  could  not  have  spoken  before  him."  She 
paused  and  drew  a  letter  from  her  pocket  "  I  have  received  a 
most  extraordinary  communication,  written  by  some  enemy  of 
yours.     You  must  read  it  before  we  can  discuss  the  contents." 

Opening  the  envelope  she  took  out  a  folded  paper  and  handed 
it  to  Ferrars. 

"  Good  heavens !  "  he  exclaimed.    "  It  is  de  Walden's  writing." 

"  It  is  ;  pray  read  it." 

She  sat  down  as  she  spoke,  in  her  father's  chair,  and  looked 
earnestly  at  Ferrars,  who  stood  near  the  window,  where  the  light 
fell  fully  upon  his  face. 

Very  stem  and  set  it  grew  as  he  read.  The  letter  was  dated 
the  — ^th  of  January,  two  years  back,  and  began : 

"  Dear  Eva, 

"  I  have  just  got  through  my  interview  with  Stephen 
Ferrars.  It  was  a  pretty  bad  quarter-of-an-hour,  I  can  tell  you, 
and  I  should  not  care  to  face  it  again.  You  Can  fancy  all  his 
priggish  airs,  which  seemed  the  niore  unbearable  because  I  know 
I  have  behaved  awfully  bad.  But  the  thought  pf  you,  my  dar- 
ling, and  the  welcome  back  that  awaited  me,  helped  me  to  face 
it  Of  course,  he  went  over  the  old  lines — what  was  due  to  my 
name  and  position,  to  my  son,  to  society,  and  above  all  to  my 
wife,  who  was  a  great  deal  too  good  for  me.  That  is  true 
enough.  If  she  had  been  a  shade  less  perfect  I  might  have  found 
you  less  irresistible.  I  think  in  his  heart  Stephen  felt  this,  for 
there  was  something  cold  and  constrained  in  his  exhortations 
that  I  should  return  to  my  home,  and  I  saw  he  could  not  deny 
that  Lady  de  Walden's  extraordinary  self-control  and  absence  of 
curiosity  as  to  the  cause  of  my  altered  manner  (which  I  know 
she  observed)  was  hardly  compatible  with  the  ardent  love  so 
indispensable  to  my  existence,  and  which  I  have  found  in  you. 
Altogether,  Stephen  was  not  so  enthusiastic  a  champion  as  I 
expected.  His  contempt  for  myself  was  evident  enough — but 
did  not  break  my  heart.     Of  you  I  would  not  let  him  speak. 
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Finally,  I  told  him  Lady  de  Walden  had  her  remedy  in  the 
relief  our  laws  could  give.  A  spotless  woman  divorcing  a  scamp 
of  a  husband  is  in  an  excellent  position.  He  assured  me  sternly 
this  was  a  step  Lady  de  Walden  would  probably  never  take. 
Time  will  show.  If  she  does,  my  darling,  you  will  find  how 
gladly  I  shall  prove  my  sense  of  your  disinterested  devotion  ; 
nor  shall  we  be  the  less  happy  in  our  love  because  we  have  gpiven 
up  the  world  for  each  other.  I  hoped  to  tell  you  all  this  to- 
morrow morning,  but  I  find  Gould  has  come  over  here  with 
some  papers,  &c.,  respecting  which  I  want  to  settle  with  him 
before  we  start  away  south,  so  I  cannot  reach  Brussels  before  the 
day  after  to-morrow.    Till  then,  good-bye. 

"  Yours  fondly,  devotedly, 

"DE  Walden." 

Ferrars  looked  straight  into  Claire's  eyes  and  asked  in  a  clear, 
collected  tone,  "  Do  you  believe  this  account  of  my  most  painful 
interview  with  your  husband  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  replied  very  deliberately.  "  I  could  not — I  dare  not 
believe  anything  that  would  make  me  doubt  your  loyalty.  Now 
read  this  inclosure,"  handing  it  to  him.     "  It  is  much  worse." 

"  This  writing  is  not  quite  strange,"  said  Ferrars ;  "  but  I  do 
not  know  whose  it  is." 

"  I  too  seem  to  have  seen  it."  Then  silence  ensued  while 
Ferrars  with  knitted  brows  read  as  follows : 

"  A  sincere  well-wisher  to  Lady  de  Walden  ventures  to  send 
her  the  inclosed  letter,  hoping  it  may  enable  her  to  see  the  truth 
and  unveil  the  designs  of  her  devoted  friend,  the  key  to  whose 
halting  advocacy  of  her  cause  with  Lord  de  Walden  may  be  thus 
discovered. 

"  From  the  beginning  of  the  unfortunate  estrangement  between 
Lady  de  Walden  and  her  husband,  the  writer  of  these  lines  could 
not  help  observing  and  understanding  the  strategic  course  adopted 
by  Mr.  Stephen  Ferrars.  From  the  first  he  perceived  the  possi- 
bilities involved  in  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  chance  afforded 
him  for  the  advance  of  the  suit  which,  but  for  the  fact  of  her 
being  a  wife,  he  would  before  have  pressed  upon  her,  for  none 
can  doubt  the  profound  and  ardent,  if  perhaps  hopeless,  attach- 
ment entertained  for  Lady  de  Walden  by  her  husband's  kinsman. 
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How  far  the  force  of  this  passion  excuses  his  failure  in  loyalty 
both  to  husband  and  wife,  it  is  for  Lady  de  Walden  to  judge — if 
calm  judgment  is  still  in  her  power.  At  all  events  the  writer^ 
feels  it  is  a  duty  to  lay  the  true  state  of  the  case  before  her,  lest 
she  should  trust  her  future  to  one  whose  sense  of  honour  has 
proved  less  keen  than  his  perception  of  her  fascinations." 

When  Ferrars  had  come  to  the  end  of  this  elaborate  composi- 
tion, he  crushed  it  in  his  hand  and  stood  in  deep  and  gloomy 
thought. 

"  It  is  infamous,  is  it  not  ?  "  cried  Claire  indignantly.  "  What 
enemy  can  you  have,  Stephen  ?    Who  could  so  traduce  you  ?  " 

He  gave  her  back  the  letter  in  silence  and  began  to  pace  the 
room. 

"  It  is  that  woman  ! "  he  exclaimed  hoarsely.  "  I  remember 
the  writing  now — she  has  had  an  old  grudge  against  me." 

*•  And  does  she  suppose  that  I  would  believe  the  word  of  an 
anonymous  calumniator,  against  the  experience  of  your  true  dis- 
interested friendship  ?  "  Ferrars  paused  in  his  old  place  by  the 
window  opposite  her.    "  To  accuse  you  of  any  personal  feeling 

when "     She  stopped,  raising  her  eyes  to  his  ;  something  she 

read  there  sent  a  thtill  almost  of  terror  through  her  veins.     "  It 
is  not  true,  Stephen,"  she  said.     "  Say  it  is  not  true." 

In  her  agitation  she  rose  to  her  feet.  There  was  a  moment's 
silence,  then  Ferrars,  grasping  the  top  of  a  high  chair  near  him^ 
asked  in  a  low  voice,  "  What  do  you  think  yourself,  Claire  ?  " 

"  I  believe  you  to  be  the  truest  of  friends,  more  than  a 
brother." 

"  Much  more  than  a  brother,"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  dare  not  be 
false.  I  love  you  with  all  my  soul,  with  all  my  strength.  When 
I  told  you  how  passionately  I  loved  one  whose  name  I  would 
not  speak,  it  was  a  parable,  invented  to. mask  an  avowal  which 
relieved  my  heart  without  offending  you.  But,  on  my  honour,  I 
did  my  best  to  save  your  husband  ;  I  believe  I  did  my  best. 
How  far  I  was  influenced  by  hopelessness  as  regarded  him,  for 
he  was  past  saving,  by  the  perhaps  selfish  longing  to  set  you  free, 
I  cannot  judge.  I  did  my  best  to  be  loyal.  I  would  never  have 
ventured  to  obtrude  my  hopes,  my  feelings  on  you,  at  least  not 
for  many  a  day  ;  but  this  base  attack  has  torn  away  the  veil,  and 
I  must  speak  the  truth.  ^  Do  not  resent  it,  Claire." 

35 
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Claire  made  no  answer ;  she  dropped  into  a  seat,  and  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  burst  into  tears. 

"  I  am  not  angry,"  she  sobbed,  "  only  amazed,  distracted.  Oh, 
how  could  you,  how  could  any  man  think  of  a  woman  so  sorely 
tried,  so  unfortunate,  save  as  a  mater  dolorosa,  to  be  compas- 
sionated, to  be  helped,  but  raised  by  misfortune  above  all  earthly 
passion  ?  " 

"  Your  sorrow  only  helps  to  endear  you.  Claire,  forget  that  I 
have  spoken  ;  remember  that  I  am  at  your  disposal ;  I  will  be 
whatever  you  command.  Forget  that  I  have  confessed  myself ; 
I  will  be  your  friend,  your  brother — anything — everything  save 
your  lover,  until — until  time  has  healed  your  wounds  and  per- 
mitted beneficent  youth  an  aftergrowth." 

"  Alas !  ala^. "  cried  Claire  wringing  her  hands,  "  we  can  never 
be  the  same  again.  Yet  how  can  I  live  without  you  ?  To  whom 
can  I  turn  ?  Whom  can  I  trust  ?  I  wish — I  wish  I  could  have 
remained  ignorant  It  seems  so  dreadful  that  I — that  you  should 
have  thought  of  me  as  a  free  woman.  Oh,  Stephen,  I  can  never 
believe  again." 

"  Love  or  believe  again  as  you  will,"  cried  Ferrars ;  "  I  only  ask 
to  be  your  friend,  your  helper,  in  this  troubled  time.  I  want 
nothing ;  only  do  not  banish  me  from  your  presence ;  I  can  be 
of  use  to  you." 

"  It  can  never  be  the  same  again ;  yet  I  cannot  do  without 
you,  Stephen  ;  I  am  so  dependent  upon  you,  and  I  am  so 
miserable."  And  covering  her  face  with  her  hands  she  wept 
bitterly. 

Ferrars  was  at  his  wits'  end.  A  more  unfortunate  blow  could 
not  have  been  levelled  at  the  tottering  edifice  of  hope  he  had  been 
so  cautiously  rearing.  He  paced  to  and  fro,  scarce  daring  to 
speak,  not  knowing  what  words  to  use. 

"  For  God's  sake,  Claire,"  he  exclaimed  at  last,  "  tell  me  you 
are  not  angry  or  offended.  I  respect  your  ideas,  your  opinions, 
however  unnecessarily  severe  I  may  think  them ;  but  I  could  no 
more  help  loving  you  than  I  could  avoid  drawing  the  breath  by 
which  I  live — and  I  have  cared  to  live  only  for  you.  Still  I  can 
be  and  seem  only  a  friend — a  brother — rather  than  offend  you. 
It  drives  me  mad  to  think  that  I  have  added  to  your  sorrow ; 
why  are  you  so  distressed  ?     Why  are  you  so  angry  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  think  I  am  angry,  only  shocked  and  frightened,  and 
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broken-hearted  to  think  I  have  lost  you,  so  good  a  friend  to 
Gerald,  too." 

"  Why  should  you  lose  me  ?  "  cried  Ferrars,  pausing  before  her. 
"Are  you  going  to  banish  me  because  of  some  overstrained 
crotchet  respecting  your  unfortunate  position  ?  Morally  you  are 
free  already;  in  a  few  months,  perhaps  less,  you  will  be  free 
legally." 

"  I  cannot  reason,  Stephen  ;  I  am  only  conscious  of  a  strange 
painful  sense  of  shame.  Why,  oh,  why  did  you  let  yourself  love 
me?" 

"  My  God !  how  could  I  help  it,  Claire  ?  But  I  will  not  permit 
myself  to  speak  to  you  of  the  profound  affection  I  have  given 
you.  Try  to  forget  this  unfortunate  betrayal  of  my  secret ;  I  will 
offend  no  more ;  but  if  you  ever  had  any  regard  for  me,  do  not 
rob  me  of  the  only  object  for  which  I  care  to  live,  to  do  you — 
well,  say,  a  brother's  service ;  do  not  send  me  away." 

"  I  dread  making  you  unhappy,  yet — yet  I  cannot  bear  to  part 
with  you.  You  will  be  my  friend,  dear  Stephen?  Ah!  how 
selfish  I  am." 

"  I  will  be  whatever  you  choose,"  said  Ferrars  in  a  low  deep 
tone,  so  expressive  of  complete  devotion  that  Claire  looked  up  to 
thank  him,  and  then  shrank  away  from  the  sad,  passionate  ten- 
derness of  his  eyes. 

Could  this  agitated  man,  pleading  as  if  for  life,  be  the  cold, 
taciturn,  cynical  Ferrars,  of  whom  she  was  once  half  afraid? 
Amazement,  emotion  made  her  almost  dizzy. 

"  You  are  too  good  to  me,"  she  said  falteringly, "  and  I  am  acting 
selfishly,  I  fear ;  but  for  the  present,  we  will  just  be  friends,  and 
— time,  perhaps,  will  bring  a  different  mood  to  you." 

"  Perhaps,"  murmured  Ferrars. 

"  What  ought  I  to  do  with  these  dreadful  letters  ?  "  continued 
Claire. 

"  Destroy  them,"  said  Ferrars.  "  Let  us  make  sure  that  they 
are  safe  from  any  eyes  save  our  own  ;  give  them  to  me." 

Lady  de  Walden  obeyed,  and  Ferrars  thrust  them  into  the 
fire,  holding  them  down  with  the  tongs  till  they  were  safely  con- 
sumed. 

"  Try  to  forget  your  eyes  were  ever  insulted  by  the  malignant 
lines ;  time  will  help  you.  Now,  Claire,  I  will  leave  you  ;  nor 
shall  I  return  unless  you  send  for  me,  or  that  there  is  some 

35' 
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necessity  for  troubling  you.  I  have  an  appointment  with  Briggs 
for  to-morrow,  when  I  hope  to  find  that  he  has  sent  formal  notice 
of  hostilities  to  de  Walden's  solicitors ;  they  shall  inform  the 
general." 

He  held  out  his  hand ;  she  at  once  put  hers  into  it 

"  How  you  tremble,  Claire  ;  I  wish  to  God  you  had  been  spared 
this.  I  do  not  like  to  leave  you  alone ;  shall  I  send  little  Miss 
Sandys  to  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no — no !  I  am  better  alone ;  and  you— you  are  not  very 
unhappy,  Stephen  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  feel  exactly  in  Paradise,"  said  Ferrars  with  a  grim 
smile ;  "  but  you  are  not  to  think  about  me." 

"  How  can  I  help  it?  Good-bye.  Oh !  that  the  next  two  or 
three  months  were  over." 

"  Amen,"  he  returned,  and  not  trusting  himself  with  another 
look,  he  left  her. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

SECOND   THOUGHTS. 

Claire  de  Walden  was  infinitely  relieved  when  Ferrars  had 
quite  gone. 

Leaving  word  with  Stubbs  that  she  had  a  bad  headache  and 
could  see  no  one,  she  locked  herself  into  her  own  room  and  lay 
down  on  her  sofa  to  think.  It  was  some  time  before  she  could  do  so 
with  any  degree  of  clearness.  The  first  distinct  movement  of  her 
mind  was  to  cross-examine  herself  most  rigidly  as  to  her  own 
conduct.  Had  she  by  any  thoughtlessness  or  levity  encouraged 
Stephen  to  love  her  ?  Even  her  sensitive  conscience  answered, 
**  No !"  Yet  she  blushed  to  think  that  while  her  husband  was 
living,  she  should  draw  forth  a  lover's  devotion  from  another 
man.  It  was  wrong  of  Ferrars — no  doubt,  very  wrong — but  far 
from  being  indignant  with  him,  her  most  vivid  impression  was 
that  she  had  caused  this  kind,  loyal,  devoted  friend  pain  and 
sorrow.  Why  did  he  wish  to  be  anything  more  than  a  friend  ? 
As  such,  she  could  trust  him  unboundedly — but  in  a  lover,  she 
could  scarcely  put  any  confidence.  Could  any  lover  be  more 
impassioned  than  Lord  de  Walden  ?  He  was  even  tender  and 
kind  for  several  years — yet  at  the  first  touch  of  temptation  he 
deserted  her.     "  Yes,"  said  some  inner  voice,  "  but  Ferrars  is  of 
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a  different  calibre.  Would  de  Walden  be  so  unselfishly  faithful 
to  lover  or  friend  ?  His  facile,  self-indulgent  disposition  could 
never  have  served  and  watched  and  waited  as  Stephen's  stronger, 
nobler  nature  had."  "  Yes,"  replied  experience,  "  but  this  is  the 
characteristic  of  friendship— once  he  were  permitted  to  decline 
into  a  lover,  would  he  still  be  faithful?  Is  there  not  some 
inherent  disloyalty  in  love  ?  Why  need  she  speculate  on  these 
things  ?  She  had  done  with  love.  Stephen  must  be  content  with 
her  warmest,  deepest  regard.  If  not — how  barren  and  bleak  life 
would  be  without  him.  Why,  what  could  she  do— what  could 
Gerald  do  without  him  ?  "  Looking  mentally  round  her,  she  was 
amazed  to  find  how  little  father,  brother,  friends,  counted — com- 
pared with  Stephen  Ferrars.  Then  she  retraced  her  life  since 
its  terrible  break-up  at  Beaumont  Royal,  and  marvelled  at 
the  increasing  unobtrusive  devotion  Ferrars  had  shown.  Last 
autumn,  in  Germany,  how  sweet  had  been  her  rambles  with  him, 
how  soothing  their  long  conversations,  as  the  first  breath  of 
returning  life  and  health  quivered  through  her  veins  after  the 
long  death-like  oppression  of  her  bitter  grief.  Now  all  this  calm 
pleasure,  this  trusting  affection,  would  melt  away  in  the  fiercer 
glow  that  Ferrars  wished  to  substitute  for  their  quiet  delightful 
intercourse.  It  was  all  too  painful  to  think  about.  She  must  for 
the  present  let  things  drift ;  she  would  be  cautious  yet  kind,  and 
convince  him  that  anything  closer  than  the  tie  already  existing 
between  them  was  impossible.  "  And  how  awkward  it  will  be  to 
meet  him  again,"  was  her  last  thought  as  she  rose  to  bathe  her 
eyes  and  dress  before  her  father  returned. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  passed  without  any  visit  from 
Ferrars.  The  third  day  was  Saturday,  and  an  early  messenger 
brought  a  few  lines  from  him  saying  that  if  Claire  had  no  plans 
respecting  Gerald,  he,  Ferrars,  would  send  down  his  pony  and 
ride  himself  to  Wimbledon  in  order  to  escort  the  boy  to  Palace 
Mansions. 

It  was  a  kind  and  gracious  suggestion ;  arriving  with  Gerald 
would  enable  them  to  meet  so  much  more  comfortably  and  easily, 
thought  Claire  as  she  hastily  traced  a  few  gfrateful  words  of  accep- 
tance. 

.The  morning  seemed  very  long  and  she  found  it  difficult  to 
attend  either  to  books  or  work.     The  general  was  in  what  his 
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dai^hter  considered  obtrusively  high  spirits.  A  letter  from  Lady 
de  Walden's  solicitors  announced  that  due  notice  had  been  given 
to  her  husband  of  the  impending  action,  which  had  disturbed 
and  distressed  her,  while  it  had  the  opposite  effect  on  her  father. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  those  fellows  are  disposed  to  press  on  with 
vigour,  Claire,"  he  said  as  he  took  up  his  paper  after  breakfast 
"  The  sooner  you  are  through  this  unpleasant  passage  the  better, 
and  then  you  can  take  up  your  life  again.  I  hope  there  are  many 
bright  days  in  store  for  you.  The  boy  will  be  here  to-day,  I 
suppose  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  had  a  note  from  Stephen,  who  is  very  kindly  going  to 
Wimbledon  to  ride  back  with  him  ;  they  will  be  here  to  luncheon." 

"  Capital  fellow,  Ferrars  ;  don't  know  a  better.  His  devotion 
to  your  cause  has  been  perfectly  remarkable.  Will  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  give  me  my  spectacles — ah  ! — thank  you.  You  must 
write  one  or  two  notes  for  me,  my  dear." 

The  morning  went  by  slowly  enough,  but  before  she  quite 
expected  them,  Gerald  and  his  kind  escort  arrived. 

The  boy  flew  into  his  mother's  arms  even  more  delightedly 
than  ever.  He  seemed  to  have  grown  since  the  week  before. 
His  cheeks  were  glowing  with  the  effect  of  air  and  exercise,  and 
his  fine  eyes  bright  with  health  and  the  joy  of  his  young  existence. 

"  My  darling  I  How  well  you  look !  Have  you  been  good 
and  happy  all  last  week  ? "  cried  Claire  kissing  him  tenderly, 
while  her  arms  still  clung  round  him  in  a  lingering  embrace. 

"  Oh,  I  have  been  first-rate  every  way,"  returned  the  boy  with 
entire  satisfaction  in  himself  and  all  around.  "  And  we  have  had 
such  a  canter  over  the  common  instead  of  coming  straight  back 
to  town.  Wasn't  it  good  of  Cousin  Ferrars  to  send  my  pony  ? 
Oh,  how  d'ye  do,  grandpapa  ?  "  running  to  meet  the  general,  who 
came  into  the  room  at  this  moment.  "  There's  a  boy  in  my  class 
whose  father  knows  you — Clifford  minor — his  father  came  down 
to  see  him  on  Tuesday.  He  has  only  just  come  back  from  India, 
and  he  tipped  a  lot  of  the  boys,  so  we  bought  fireworks  and  had 
such  a  flare-up  in  the  playground.  When  Clifford's  father  heard 
my  name  he  asked  if  I  was  any  relation  to  General  Granard,  and 

While  the  boy  chattered  on  Claire  was*  greeting  Ferrars  with 
a  smile  and  soft  blush,  of  which  she  was  painfully  conscious. 
"  Thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  giving  Gerald  such  pleasure." 
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"  I  enjoyed  my  excursion  too,  I  assure  you,"  he  returned  with 
what  Claire  considered  enviable  composure,  while  he  shook 
hands  with  the  most  friendly  sang-froid,  "  Your  son  has  a  capital 
seat  already,  but  I  am  afraid  he  is  not  the  most  industrious  of 
young  gentlemen." 

"  That  will  come,  I  hope,"  said  Claire  looking  at  her  boy  with 
loving  eyes. 

Luncheon  was  announced,  and  during  the  repast  Lady  de 
Walden  was  very  silent.  Her  son,  however,  made  up  for  any 
deficiency  on  her  part.  He  described  many  thrilling  incidents 
which  had  occurred  since  his  last  visit,  winding  up  with  an  un- 
expected question :  "  Where  are  we  going,  mother,  for  the 
Easter  holidays  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  dear ;  I  do  not  think  of  going  anywhere." 

"  Oh !  Bertie  Clifford  is  going  to  Bournemouth,  and  he  says  it 
is  so  nice  there — and  we  are  great  friends — do  go  to  Bourne- 
mouth, mother." 

"  Suppose  you  come  and  spend  the  holidays  with  me,  Gerald  ?  " 
struck  in  Ferrars.  "You  shall  have  your  pony  and  see  what 
the  stonemasons  and  bricklayers  are  doing,  and  walk  in  the 
woods  with  the  keepers — down  at  Longhurst  Park,  I  mean,  not 
in  Brook  Street." 

"Have  you  a  house  in  the  country  too?  Oh,  that  would 
be  jolly !  but  you  must  let  mother  come  too.  Mother  would  not 
like  me  .to  be  away  all  the  holiday  time — would  you,  mother  ?  " 

"Of  course  mother  can  come  if  she  chooses — but  she  will 
settle  all  about  it  with  me.  Now,  Gerald,  would  you  not  like  to  go 
and  see  Mrs.  Stepney  ?  you  did  not  see  her  last  week." 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  and  perhaps  Lill  has  finished  that  picture  she 
promised  me." 

"  Then  go  and  see  if  Mrs.  Collins  can  come  with  you,  and  I 
will  come  for  you  in  half-an-hour,"  said  Claire,  who  thought  she 
saw  that  Ferrars  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  boy. 

As  soon  as  he  was  safe  out  of  the  room  Ferrars  began  with 
some  hesitation :  "  I  wanted  to  speak  to  the  general  and  your- 
self about  these  holidays.  I  think  it  is  just  possible  de  Walden 
may  make  some  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the  boy;  of 
course  you  would  get  him  finally  into  your  hands,  but  it  would 
be  a  bad  experience  for  him." 

"  A  deuced  bad  one,"  growled  the  general. 
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"  Not  to  be  thought  of,"  cried  Claire,  clasping  her  hands. 

**Then  I  would  advise  your  keeping  him  in  seclusion  for  a 
while  ;  no  one  will  think  of  his  being  with  me.  Suppose  you  go, 
as  you  intended,  to  Devereux  Court ;  take  Gerald  with  you  so 

far  and  then  send  him  on  to  me ;  it  is  en  route  to  D .     V\\ 

take  good  care  of  him  ;  once  the  law  proceedings  have  begun, 
de  Walden  will  not  meddle  with  him." 

An  animated  discussion  ensued,  which  ended  in  a  decided 
inclination  on  the  general's  part  to  take  Ferrars'  advice.  Lady 
de  Walden  could  not  bring  herself  to  believe  that  her  husband 
would  interfere  with  Gerald,  seeing  how  forbearing  he  had  been 
on  a  former  occasion,  when  the  boy  had  been  absolutely  in  his 
hands.  They  therefore  left  the  question  unsettled,  and  Ferrars 
took  leave  soon  after,  saying  he  was  engaged  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  "  Do  you  want  the  carriage  to-morrow  before  Gerald 
returns  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Thank  you,  no  ;  we  shall  have  a  quiet  walk  together,  and 
be  ready  to  start  about  seven." 

Gerald's  visit  was  a  very  tranquil  one,  though  he  was  a  good 
deal  disappointed  at  not  finding  Lill  at  the  studio.  Mrs.  Stepney 
explained  that  she  had  a  slight  cold  and  was  remaining  indoors. 

Gerald  was  unusually  quiet  and  immensely  interested  in 
"  Ivanhoe,"  part  of  which  his  mother  read  aloud  to  him,  patiently 
answering  his  many  questions  and  explaining  the  difficult  parts. 
Then  they  took  a  long  walk  while  most  people  were  in  church, 
and  went  to  afternoon  service  in  Westminster  Abbey,  General 
Granard  dined  with  J  his  old  friend  Sir  Prancis  Harrowby,  and 
Claire  had  seldom  felt  Gerald  so  completely  her  own  as  during 
this  peaceful  day,  and  even  while  she  rejoiced  in  his  rapid  de- 
velopment, sighed  to  think  how  soon  he  would  outgrow  her 
tender  care  and  become  a  law  unto  himself. 

The  evening  was  closing  in,  a  singularly  fine  soft  evening  for 
early  spring,  when  Mr.  Ferrars  was  announced. 

Lady  de  Walden  was  already  dressed  to  accompany  her  son 
on  his  return  journey  to  school,  and  was  a  little  startled  when 
Ferrars  came  in. 

"  It  is  such  a  splendid  evening,"  he  said  apologetically,  "  that  I 
thought  both  Gerald  and  yourself  would  enjoy  a  drive  in  the 
phaeton,  so  I  venture  to  act  Jehu." 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  she  returned,  "it  will  be  very  pleasant" 
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While  she  thought,  "  I  shall  have  to  come  back  alone  with  him  ; 
but  as  I  am  ready  I  cannot  draw  back,"  so  she  called  Gerald,  and 
directed  Stubbs  to  have  tea  ready  when  she  came  back,  with 
great  apparent  composure. 

They  were  soon  spinning  along  in  Ferrars'  high  phaeton, 
Gerald  doing  bodkin  between  his  mother  and  his  kinsman ;  like- 
wise doing  most  of  the  talking,  and  occasionally  being  allowed 
to  hold  the  reins. 

Before  they  reached  their  destination  the  moon  rose,  and 
Ferrars  prolonged  the  journey  by  a  detour  in  the  direction  of 
Coombe. 

On  reaching  the  school  their  parting  was  brief,  and  Claire 
noticed,  as  she  generally  did  with  infinite  pleasure,  that  her  boy 
showed  no  symptoms  of  reluctance  or  regret  at  returning, 

"  Now,  then,"  said  Ferrars,  gathering  up  the  reins,  "  let  us  see 
if  we  cannot  get  back  before  the  general." 

"He  rarely  is  sooner  or  later  than  half-past  ten,"  observed 
Claire.  "It  is  amazing  how  young  he  is,  and  how  much  he 
still  enjoys  society.     I  am  years  older." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  wanting  in  some  of  the  youth-preserving 
qualities,  Claire;  a  less  sensitive  heart,  a  tougher  conscience, 
might  keep  wrinkles  and  grey  hair  longer  at  a  distance."  Then, 
after  a  short  pause,  he  began  to  speak  of  Gerald,  and  the  advisa- 
bility of  keeping  him  out  of  sight  during  the  few  weeks  which 
would  intervene  between  the  beginning  of  the  holidays  and  the 
opening  of  Lady  de  Walden's  suit.  He  spoke  with  the  most  unem- 
barrassed, gentle  gravity — and  during  their  rapid  drive  home 
Lady  de  Walden  did  not  experience  an  uncomfortable  moment ; 
the  subject  of  their  conversation  absorbed  her,  yet  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  gratitude  for  the  deep  interest  Ferrars  took  in  her 
boy's  welfare.  Before  they  reached  Palace  Mansions  she  was 
quite  a  convert  to  his  views,  and  ready  to  adopt  them. 

"  May  I  come  in  for  a  few  minutes  ?  "  he  asked  as  he  assisted 
her  to  alight  "  I  have  a  few  words  more  to  say." 
.  "  Yes,  certainly,"  she  returned  with  a  slight  sense  of  dread — 
though  it  was  no  doubt  still  of  Gerald  he  wished  to  speak.  So, 
having  dismissed  the  carriage,  he  followed  her  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  the  lamps  were  lightening  and  the  tea  set. 

"  You  will  take  a  cup  9f  tea,  Stephen  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you."     He  walked  to  the  window  and  back,  while 
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she  removed  her  bonnet  and  threw  aside  her  cloak,  showing  her 
slight,  delicate  figure  in  her  favourite  dress  of  grey  silk  and  black 
lace. 

"  Shall  you  never  wear  colours  again,  Claire?"  he  asked  with 
his  old  brotherly  familiarity. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  shall,"  she  said,  faintly  smiling. 

"  You  always  remind  me  of  moonlight,  veiled  with  filmy  dark 
clouds,  in  your  grey  and  black  garments." 

"  The  clouds  are  black  enough,"  she  returned. 

Ferrars  sighed,  a  short  deep  sigh,  and  walking  towards  the 
easel  which  supported  Gerald's  picture,  stood  looking  at  it  for  a 
moment.  "  He  certainly  has  your  eyes,"  he  exclaimed.  "  May 
the  likeness  run  through  his  nature ;  he  will  be  all  the  better. 
Now,  Claire,  let  me  say  a  few  words,  a  few  straightforward  words, 
to  you  ;  don't  start  and  fly  from  them  like  a  frightened  fawn." 

"  I  will  listen  to  anything  you  say,  Stephen,  except " 

"  Except  nothing  at  present,"  he  interrupted  gravely.  "  I  cannot 
help  seeing  that  infernal  letter  has  played  havoc  with  our  pleasant 
friendship,  that  was  the  salt  of  life  to  me.  You  are  changed  ; 
my  presence  disturbs  and  distresses  you.  You  would  rather  not 
see  me  for  the  present,  till  you  can  forget,  if  you  can  forget,  that 
I  dared  to  love  you.  Well,  dear  Claire,  I  cannot  afford  to  lose 
your  friendship ;  you  shall  not  be  troubled  with  me.  I  am 
going  away  to-morrow ;  not  far — you  must  be  free  from  all 
danger  and  difficulty  before  I  can  go  far  away — but  I  shall  go 
down  to  Longhurst.  There  is  plenty  to  occupy  me  there,  and, 
unless  you  or  the  general  send  for  me,  I  shall  remain  till  Gerald 
has  paid  me  his  promised  visit.  After,  I  shall  be  guided  by  cir- 
cumstances.    I  wish  to  heaven  this  mischief " 

"  Oh,  no,  do  not  go,  Stephen,"  cried  Claire,  starting  up  and 
stretching  out  her  hands  to  him.  "  I  cannot  bear  you  to  go.  I 
too  will  speak  candidly ;  have  I  not  always  opened  my  whole 
heart  to  you  ?  "  Ferrars  caught  the  hands  she  held  out  and  held 
them  closely,  looking  into  her  eyes  as  though  he  would  read 
her  soul ;  she  gently  withdrew  from  his  grasp.  "  I  am  a  selfish 
woman,  Stephen  ;  I  am  startled  and  distressed,  almost  offended, 
that  you  should,  love  me  as  a  lover  loves  ;  yet  I  cannot  let  you  go. 
I  want  your  help ;  I  want  your  presence ;  I  want  to  hear  your 
voice  ;  I  am  utterly  desolate  without  you.  You  understand  all  I 
feel,  all  I  wish  ;  my  son  looks  to  you,  as  he  loolA  to  no  one  else  ; 
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do  not  desert  us.  You  see  how  mean  I  am.  I  can  ask  every- 
thing from  you,  and  yet  will  give  you — nothing.  How  is  it  you 
do  not  despise  me  ?  " 

Ferrars  smiled,  one  of  his  rare,  tender  smiles,  that  made  his 
harsh  face  for  a  moment  wonderfully  soft. 

"  Because  I  understand  you,  Claire,  better  than  you  do  yourself. 
Yes,  you  are  right  to  tell  me  explicitly  what  you  wish.  I  am 
yours.  I  will  go  or  stay,  as  you  choose.  Put  all  uneasiness  out 
of  your  mind.  Until  you  are  a  perfectly  free  woman,  until  you 
have  perfectly  recovered  the  bewildering  effect  of — of  the  trial 
that  is  before  you,  neither  look  nor  word  of  mine  shall  remind  you 
that  I  love  you — oh,  my  God  !  how  dearly."  He  paused  abruptly, 
warned  by  the  startled  expression  of  fear  in  her  eyes.  "  Forgive 
me,"  he  resumed.  "  I  will  not  again  offend  ;  I  will  be  silent,  but 
— not  always,  Claire." 

"  You  are  always  good  and — and  unselfish,  Stephen.  I  dread 
misleading  you,"  murmured  Claire. 

"  Then  I  am  not  to  absent  myself?  "  said  Ferrars  with  a  grave 
smile  ;  "  but  I  must  ask  for  twenty-four  hours'  leave  first,  to  see 
how  my  improvements  and  additions  are  going  on.  I  shall  be  in 
town  again  on  Tuesday  evening — will  that  do  ?  " 

"  You  are  mocking,  Stephen,"  cried  Claire,  half  vexed,  yet 
smiling  too.  "  I  only  meant  that  I  did  not  want  you  to  stay  away 
long.  You  know  I  want  your  help  with  my  father — with  Willie 
— ^with  the  lawyers." 

"  Very  well ;  I  shall  be  a  fixture  in  Brook  Street  until  you  pass 
sentence."  There  was  a  short  pause,  during  which  Claire  felt 
exceedingly  uneasy  and  half  frightened  at  the  sort  of  tacit  agree- 
ment between  Ferrars  and  herself,  though  this  disturbance  was 
not  all  pain.  Then  Ferrars  began  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Tremaine 
and  some  people  he  had  met  at  her  house  the  night  before.  How 
wonderfully  he  kept  himself  in  hand ;  she  was  half  afraid  of  a  man 
who  could  so  master  his  own  feelings. 

The  general,  who  returned  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  put  an  end 
to  the  tite-d'titey  and  after  exchanging  a  few  words  with  the 
veteran,  Ferrars  said  good-night.  As  he  walked  towards  home 
with  a  quick  elastic  tread,  "  his  bosom's  lord  sat  lightly  on  his 
throne."  Yes;  he  understood  Claire  better  than  she  did  herself; 
that  infernal  letter  had  done  him  no  great  harm.  She  was  startled, 
shocked  ;  but  beneath  her  shrinking  was  tenderness  for  and  un- 
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bounded  trust  in  him.  He  could  wait  patiently.  The  day  was 
not  so  far  oflf  when  she  would  listen  to  his  avowal  without  remon- 
strance and,  with  the  delicious  frankness  which  was  part  of  her 
nature,  confess  that  love  for  him  had  grown  unconsciously  in  her 
heart ;  no  longer  shrinking  from  his  caresses,  she  would  give  him 
kiss  for  kiss,  with  those  sweet  sad  lips  for  which  he  had  so  often 
longed,  and  which  now  began  to  seem  almost  within  his  reach. 

This  Sabbath  was  a  somewhat  eventful  day  to  more  than  one 
of  the  personages  who  appear  in  the  pages  of  this  sad  history. 

It  was  company  day  at  the  studio,  where  Mrs.  Stepney's  and 
Lill's  friends  and  acquaintances  were  pretty  constant  in  their 
attendance.  Liil,  though  still  unwell  with  her  cold,  and  in  a  state 
of  deep  depression,  not  to  say  with  the  air  of  a  martyr,  came  to 
support  her  chief  in  the  task  of  receiving. 

Mrs.  Stepney  was  engaged  to  sup  with  a  young  artist  who  had 
been  lately  married,  and  to  whom  Mrs.  Stepney  had  shown  much 
kindness  in  former  days  in  Paris.  He  was  very  anxious  to  secure 
her  acquaintance  for  his  wife,  and  hitherto  Mrs.  Stepney  had  been 
prevented  from  accepting  their  invitations.  She  therefore  felt 
obliged  to  go,  though  Lill  declared  herself  so  ill  and  miserable 
that  she  must  stay  at  home.  'Having  prescribed  gruel  and  a  foot- 
bath, Mrs.  Stepney  went  on  her  way.  She  found  so  much  to 
dispute  and  discuss  with  her  young  artist  friend,  that  she  took  no 
note  of  time,  and  it  was  nearly  eleven  when  she  rang  the  bell  at 
Raby  Villa. 

The  door  was  almost  immediately  opened  by  Mrs.  Holden 
herself. 

"  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney  apologetically. 
"  I  am  quite  sorry  to  have  kept  you  up." 

"  Don't  mention  it  I  have  sent  the  girl  to  bed.  She  must  be 
up  early,  you  know  ;  but  it's  not  altogether  for  that  There  is  a 
spark  of  fire  in  your  sitting-room.  Would  you  mind  me  coming  in 
to  say  a  word  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not     I  suppose  Miss  Sandys  has  gone  to  bed  ?  " 

"  Yes,  some  time  ago.  I  was  glad  Mr.  Norris  came  in  and  kept 
her  company  a  bit,  for  she  seemed  very  poorly."  They  had 
entered  the  drawing-room  while  she  spoke,  and  she  turned  up 
the  gas  and  was  going  to  stir  the  fire,  only  Mrs.  Stepney  inter- 
vened with,  "  Please  do  not ;  it  is  quite  warm." 
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"  I've  got  an  awful  start  this  evening,"  began  Aunt  Tony  ner- 
vously, "  and  I  thought  Td  like  to  ask  you  what  you  thought 
about  it" 

"  What  has  happened,  Mrs.  Holden  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  went  to  hear  a  revival  sermon  at  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel  there  in  Little  Randal  Street  with  a  very  nice 
woman,  Miss  Busby  ;  she  lives  at  No.  11.  It  was  that  hot  and 
stuffy,  not  to  say  very  affecting,  I  was  quite  glad  to  turn  into  her 
house  and  take  a  bit  of  supper  and  a  glass  of  beer,  so  I  did  not 
get  back  home  till  after  nine.  Barbara  came  running  to  meet  me 
as  soon  as  she  heard  the  latch-key  in  the  door.  *  Lor*,  'm,'  says 
she,  *  I  am  glad  you  have  come ;  I  have  had  such  a  fright.' 

"'Why,  what's  the  matter,  you  silly?'  says  I.  With  that  she 
tells  me  how  she  was  writing  a  letter  in  the  kitchen  about  eight 
o'clock,  when  a  hansom  drove  up  as  if  the  horse  would  jump  over 
the  railings,  and  the  bell  rang  as  if  it  would  never  stop.  She  ran 
up  as  fast  as  she  could  to  the  front  door,  and  there  stood  a  tall 
gentleman,  a  grand-looking  man  she  says,  and  the  minute  she 
opened  the  door,  he  says  very  determined  and  commanding, 
I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Holden,'  and  walked  straight  into  the 
hall. 

"  *  She's  out,  sir,'  said  the  girl,  who  was  half  afraid  he  was  a 
burglar. 

"  *  When  will  she  return  ? '  he  says,  glaring  at  her  like  a  wild 
beast. 

"  *  I  can't  say,  sir,'  says  she.     *  Missis  is  out  for  the  evening.' 

"  *  For  the  evening  !  Is  there  any  one  in  the  house  but  your- 
self ?'  With  that  she  made  sure  he  was  going  to  murder  her. 
'  There's  Miss  Sand)^  in  the  drawing-room  and  Mr.  Norris  is  just 
come  in,  and  if  you  don't  leave  the  house  I'll  call  him.' 

"  *  Miss  who  ?  *  says  he,  struck-like  and  not  heeding  what  else 
she  said.  -*' 

"  *  Miss  Lill  Sandys,'  says  Barbara,  keeping  a  bold  face. 

"  With  that  he  said  some  bad  words,  and  laid  hold  of  the  poor 
girl's  arm — she  is  sure  it  is  black  and  blue — and  says  he,  *  Has  a 
tall  lady,  with  dark  eyes  and  hair,  been  staying  here  ? — a  relation 
of  your  mistress,  Mrs.  Repton.  Is  she  here  ? — or  has  she  been 
here?' 

"  *  There's  been  no  such  a  person,  sir,  near  the  place  since  I 
have  been  here,  more  than  eleven  months.     Mrs.  Stepney,  an 
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elderly  lady,  and  Miss  Sandys  and  Mr.  Norris,  them's  all  our 
lodgers,  and  I  don't  think  missis  has  any  relations.* 

"  With  that  the  gentleman  muttered  something  to  himself  and 
went  off,  ordering  the  cabman  to  drive  to  some  hotel ;  they 
started  almost  at  a  gallop ;  the  stupid  thing  did  not  catch  the 
name  of  the  hotel.     What  do  you  think  of  that,  Mrs.  Stepney  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  strange.  Your  precious  niece  must  have  been 
getting  into  hot  water,  I  suppose.     What  is  your  idea  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  am  almost  sure  it  was  Lord  de  Walden.  Barbara 
says  he  was  tall  and  reddish  in  complexion ;  that  he  looked  a 
very  grand  gentleman,  as  if  he  expected  every  one  to  bow  down 
to  him.  Now  my  idea  is  that  he  and  Eva  have  had  a  regular 
quarrel,  and  she  is  leading  him  this  dance  just  to  master  him  more 
completely.  Ay,  she  will  carry  out  her  schemes  and  be  Lady  de 
Walden  before  the  year  is  out  If  ever  there  was  a  bad  unscrup- 
ulous woman,  her  name  is  Eva  Holden." 

"  She  is  your  brother's  daughter,  then  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Stepney. 
"  You  may  be  right ;  but  I  don't  suppose  that  at  the  b^inning 
of  Lady  de  Walden's  suit  for  a  divorce  she  would  quarrel  with  a 
lover  who  has  so  much  in  his  power  ;  perhaps  he  has  found  her 
faithless  ?  " 

"  No,  not  she.  She  will  never  be  faithless  to  her  interests.  I 
wonder  who  those  letters  are  from  ?  It  is  little  more  than  a  week 
since  she  wrote,  asking  me  to  keep  them,  and  I  have  four." 

"  Now  I  think  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney,  "  Lord  de  Walden  can 
scarcely  yet  have  had  notice  of  his  wife's  intention  to  sue  for  a 
divorce.  I  cannot  imagine  any  cause  for  his  sudden  appearance. 
I  only  hope  it  means  no  fresh  sorrow  or  insult  to  that  sweet 
young  woman,  his  wife.     She  has  borne  up  wonderfully  well" 

"  That  she  has.  I  am  sure  I  am  glad  she  rarely  comes  here, 
for  I  am  just  ashamed  to  meet  her,  knowing  the  shame  and 
sorrow  one  belonging  to  me  has  brought  upon  her." 

"  I  am  sure  she  never  associates  you  with  the  source  of  her 
misfortunes,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney.  "  And  now,  as  our  speculations 
about  this  visitation  are  likely  to  be  fruitless,  I  think  we  may  as 
well  go  to  bed." 

Before  Mrs.  Stepney  went  to  her  room,  she  paused  at  Lill's 
door ;  all  was  silent  and  the  key  had  been  turned.  So  she  made 
no  attempt  to  enter. 

Next  morning  Lill  came  down  looking  very  pale,  with  red, 
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heavy  eyes,  and  seemed  quite  unable  to  swallow  more  than  a  cup 
of  tea. 

"  Why,  Lill,  the  cold  seems  worse  than  ever,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney 
kindly,  as  Lill  drew  a  chair  to  the  fire  and  sat  down  disconso- 
lately with  her  feet  on  the  fender,  without  book,  or  paper,  or  work. 
The  breakfast  things  had  been  removed,  and  Mrs.  Stepney  had 
set  out  her  writing  materials,  intending  to  clear  off  a  letter  or  two 
before  she  went  to  the  studio. 

"  My  cold  is  better,  but  I  am  a  good  deal  worse  myself,"  said 
Lill.     "  I  am  more  miserable  than  I  can  say." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  Lill.  Will  you  not  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter?" 

"  Yes,  I  want  to  tell  you,  but  I  don*t  seem  to  be  able." 

"  Come,  out  with  it,  my  dear."  Mrs.  Stepney  drew  a  chair 
beside  her,  and  Lill,  nervously  folding  and  unfolding  her  pocket- 
handkerchief,  began : 

"  I  was  trying  to  read  last  night  after  you  went  out,  when  Dick 
Norris  knocked  at  the  door  and  asked  if  he  might  pay  me  a  visit, 
so  I  said  he  might,  and  after  some  talk  he  told  me  that  his  people 
— the  firm,  you  know — ^had  made  him  a  very  handsome  offer, 
either  to  go  out  to  Sydney  at  a  good  salary,  or  to  stay  in  London 
as  a  junior  partner,  and  before  he  decided  he  wanted  to  know  if 
— in  short,  if  I  would  marry  him,  and  then  he  would  choose 
which  ever  I  liked." 

"  And  what  did  you  say,  Lill  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Stepney  sternly. 

"  I  scarcely  know,  but  I  believe  I  said  I  was  very  fond  of  him, 
and  so  I  am.     I  didn*t  think  so,  but  I  am." 

"  And  so  you  ought  to  be.  He  is  a  good  fellow.  Well,  and 
have  you  made  up  your  mind  to  go  to  Sydney  with  him  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  think  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Then  has  he  made  up  his  mind  to  stay  in  London  with 
you  ?  " 

"  He  says  he  will,  but  it  is  all  in  confusion.  I  told  him  again 
that  I  would  not  make  a  good  wife — indeed,  I  should  be  a  very 
bad  one — and  he  (it  was  very  foolish,  you  know),  but  he  did  say 
that  he  would  rather  be  uncomfortable  with  me  than  comfortable 
with  any  one  else ;  but  of  course  he  would  not  think  so  if  we 
were  married.  I  felt  awfully  happy  while  he  was  talking  to  me, 
and  he  seemed  so  happy  too  ;  but  I  have  been  lying  awake  all 
night  thinking,  and  I  am  frightened  when  I  see  what  an  ignorant, 
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helpless  creature  I  am.  Then  I  could  not  give  up  my  painting 
for  any  one — ^not  even  for  Dick  Norris." 

**  I  don't  suppose  he  would  ask  you.** 

•*  Well,  how  could  I  order  dinner,  and  pay  bills,  and  write  things 
in  books,  and  paint  too  ?  Then  if  I  saw  Dick  looking  cross  and 
unhappy — I — I'd  die." 

•*  I  think  you  are  going  to  meet  troubles  half-way,  Lill.  You 
would  learn  in  time." 

*•  In  time !  Not  time  enough  to  keep  Dick  at  home  until  he 
forgot  about  going  to  get  nice  dinners  at  his  club." 

''Club!  pooh,  nonsense!  He  does  not  belong  to  a  club. 
Seriously,  Lill,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  you  would  hesitate  to 
secure  your  future  happiness  for  such  considerations  ?  " 

"  They  are  very  important  considerations,  Mrs.  Stepney,  and  I 
have  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  tell  Dick — Mr.  Norris — ^when 
he  comes  this  evening  to  speak  to  you,  that  it  is  all  over,  that  he 
had  better  not  think  about  me." ' 

*'  I  will  not  listen  to  such  folly,  Lill.  You  torment  yourself  for 
the  mere  love  of  torment.     Just  listen  to  me." 

"  No,  dear  Mrs.  Stepney,  just  listen  to  w^,"  interrupted  Lill 
with  sudden  animation.  "  There  is  only  one  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  You  have  no  one  belonging  to  you — come  and  live 
with  us,  and  show  me  how  to  do  things.  Oh,  you  would  make 
us  so  happy." 

"  What !  be  your  unsalaried  housekeeper  ? "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Stepney  laughing.  "  You  little  know  what  a  frightful  impasse 
you  are  getting  into.  Why,  there  is  no  creature  so  detested  as 
the  third  in  such  a  party  as  you  propose.  Ask  Dick  what  he 
thinks  of  the  proposition." 

"  The  idea  is  his,"  said  Lill  smiling  archly ;  "  but  he  was  afraid 
you  would  not  like  it." 

"  So  you  have  discussed  the  matter?" 

"  Oh,  no,  not  discussed  it,  but  he  said  I  ought  to  sound  you." 

"  I  am  too  fond  of  you,  Lill,  to  try  anything  half  so  risky ;  but 
I  will  talk  the  matter  over  fully  and  candidly  with  Dick.  In  the 
meantime,  child,  throw  your  fears  to  the  wind  and  let  yourself  be 
happy." 

{To  be  concluded^ 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

HIS  SERENE  HIGHNESS,  PRINCE  FRISKOVITCH. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  August  3rcl,  the  lawn-tennis 
ground  presented  a  most  brilliant  and  animated  appearance.  A 
ladies'  tournament  was  going  on,  which  had  already  lasted  several 
days  ;  and  now,  on  the  concluding  one,  the  players  who  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  vanquish  their  opponents,  were  pitted  against 
each  other. 

From  an  early  hour  they  had  begun  to  play  the  ties  off,  and  at 
five  o'clock  only  two  couples  remained  to  fight  for  the  pretty  pair 
of  gold  bangles,  generously  presented  to  the  victors  by  the  Lawn 
Tennis  Committee.  Lots  had  been  drawn  for  partners  in  the  first 
instance,  and,  by  some  curious  freak  of  Fortune,  Hetty  and 
Amelia  found  themselves  destined  to  be  together.  Now,  since 
the  tea-party,  Hetty  had  taken  it  into  her  head  that  her  friend's 
affection  showed  symptoms  of  cooling.  There  was  a  shade  of 
reserve — ^almost  of  displeasure — in  Miss  Dawkins'  manner  which 
both  puzzled  and  distressed  her.  She  was  genuinely  attached  to 
Amelia,  and  racked  her  brains — though  vainly — to  think  in  what 
possible  way  she  could  have  given  her  cause  of  offence.  Had 
she  been  positively  certain  that  a  coolness  was  gradually  spring- 
ing up  between  them,  she  might,  perhaps,  have  gathered  sufficient 
courage  to  seize  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  boldly  inquire  the 
reason  ;  but  she  refrained  from  taking  this  decisive  step,  partly 
through  timidity,  partly  because  she  tried  to  delude  herself  into 
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the  belief  that  she  was  mistaken,  and  that  there  existed  no  real 
alteration  in  Amelia's  conduct.  And  if  the  whole  thing  were 
fancy,  it  would  only  make  her — Hetty — appear  extremely  ridicu- 
lous. Therefore  she  determined  to  take  no  notice,  and  wait  and 
see  if  Time  confirmed  her  suspicions.  Nevertheless,  they  rendered 
her  nervous  and  ill  at  ease.  It  never  occurred  to  her  that  North 
Penywem  might  be  responsible  for  Amelia's  more  frigid  de- 
meanour, or  that  he  had  paid  her  a  good  deal  of  attention  when 
Miss  Dawkins  was  by.  She  regarded  him  so  entirely  as  "  Milly's 
young  man,"  that  he  did  not  even  enter  into  her  calculations. 

Women,  as  a  rule,  are  excellent  friends  till  a  man  comes 
between  them.  If  Hetty  had  been  less  ignorant  of  the  world,  she 
would  probably  have  known  this  fact.  As  it  was,  if  anyone  had 
told  her  Amelia  was  jealous,  she  would  have  laughed  the  idea  to 
scorn.  Under  the  circumstances,  both  girls  would  have  preferred 
to  have  drawn  a  stranger  in  the  tournament.  But  Fate  had 
elected  they  were  to  be  partners.  Amelia's  bright  face  grew  a 
shade  less  bright,  as  she  said :  "  You  and  I,  Hetty  ?  Isn't  that 
odd  ?  But  I  am  afraid  there  is  mighty  little  chance  of  our 
winning.     I  was  in  hopes  I  should  have  drawn  Miss  Moi^an." 

Miss  Morgan  was  a  young  lady  who  played  tennis  particularly 
well.  She  and  Amelia  were  the  twin  stars  of  the  tennis  ground, 
and  their  coalition  would  pretty  nearly  have  ensured  success.  No 
other  two  fair  aspirants  for  bangles  could  have  stood  up  against 
them. 

"  I'm  so  sorry  to  spoil  your  chance,"  said  Hetty  contritely.  "  I 
wouldn't  have  done  so  for  worlds.  It's  too  provoking !  Could  I 
not  pretend  that  I  am  ill,  or  have  sprained  my  foot,  and  get  out 
of  playing  ?     Then  you  might  find  some  decent  substitute." 

Her  humility  conquered  Amelia's  temporary  vexation,  and 
made  her  feel  ashamed  of  herself  for  having  allowed  it  to  appear. 

"  No,  no,"  she  rejoined,  in  her  accustomed  good-natiu'ed  tone. 
'We'll  make  a  fair  fight  of  it  still.     The  only  girl  I'm  really 
afraid  of  is  Miss  Morgan.     But  if  she  draws  an  indifferent  partner, 
then  we  shall  meet  on  tolerably  even  terms." 

"  Oh,  Amelia,"  cried  Hetty  regretfully,  "  I  do  wish  I  were  a  bet- 
ter player.  I  always  knew  at  school  that  I  wasn't  very  clever — 
not  clever  like  you,  I  mean — but  I  never  realized  what  an  utter 
fool  I  was  until  I  came  here." 

**  Nonsense,"  said  Amelia  kindly.     "  You're  nothing  of  the  sort. 
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And  don't  ever  run  yourself  down,  my  dear,  for  that's  the  greatest 
act  of  folly  any  young  woman  can  possibly  commit  The  world 
appraises  her  pretty  much  as  she  appraises  herself.  And  as  for 
lawn-tennis,  it's  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  it's  not  the  Be-all  nor 
End-all  of  existence.  You  play  a  good  bit  better  than  the 
majority,  and  every  now  and  then,  when  in  form,  quite  distinguish 
yourself  at  volleying." 

"  Do  you  really  mean  that  ?  "  asked  Hetty,  brightening  at  her 
friend's  praise. 

"  Yes,  else  I  should  not  say  so.  Now,  since  the  Fates  have 
thrown  us  together,  what  I  propose  is  this.  You  are  tall,  and  have 
a  good  long  reach  ;  therefore  you  shall  stand  at  the  net  and  take 
all  the  fairly  easy  balls,  and  I  will  guard  the  rest  of  the  court  to 
the  best  of  my  feeble  ability.  Thus,  we  shall  make  the  most  of 
our  forces." 

Hetty,  whose  veneration  for  Amelia  was  intense,  obeyed  these 
instructions  literally.  When  they  first  stood  up  to  play,  she  was 
very  nervous  and  hardly  did  herself  justice.  They  occupied, 
what  she  considered,  an  embarrassingly  prominent  position,  and 
the  ground  was  crowded  with  spectators,  amongst  whom  were 
several  well-known  gentleman  players,  who  freely  criticised  the 
fair  performers.  Consequently,  their  opponents  won  the  opening 
game  of  the  set.  But  soon  Hetty  warmed  to  her  work,  and 
becoming  interested,  lost  the  feeling  of  self-consciousness,  which 
had  so  greatly  impeded  her  actions.  By-and-bye  she  performed 
such  miracles  of  skill  and  agility  as  called  forth  Miss  Dawkins' 
sincere  commendation. 

"  Bravo,  Hetty ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  What  has  come  to  you  ? 
You  are  surpassing  yourself." 

They  won  the  second  game  pretty  easily,  and  after  some 
excellent  play  on  either  side,  finally  succeeded  in  winning  the  set, 
thus  disqualifying  the  losers  from  taking  any  further  part  in  the 
tournament.  They  had  been  singularly  fortunate,  and  were  both 
surprised  and  elated  by  their  continued  success.  Miss  Morgan, 
owing  to  the  extreme  short-sightedness  of  her  partner,  was 
defeated  the  very  first  day  of  the  contest.  Amelia  had  become 
more  and  more  hopeful  after  each  hard-earned  victory,  and  now 
there  only  remained  the  final  tie  to  be  played  off. 

Excitement  was  at  its  highest.  Bets  were  being  freely  made 
amongst  the  male  portion  of  the  spectators,  whose  sympathies 
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for  the  most  part  sided  with  Beauty,  as  represented  by  Miss 
Dawkins  and  Miss  Davidson,  rather  than  with  Rank  and 
Dowdiness  in  the  persons  of  the  Hon.  Mildred  Magennon  and 
Lady  Elizabeth  Mannering.  The  four  girls,  tired  after  their 
recent  exertions,  were  taking  a  short  rest  on  one  of  the  benches, 
previous  to  recommencing  play,  and  refreshing  themselves  by  tea 
and  iced  milk  and  soda  water. 

It  was  a  blazing  hot  day.  The  sun  shone  fiercely  in  a  cloud- 
less blue  sky,  and  although  one  side  of  the  court  was  in  shadow, 
the  other  was  still  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  its  rays.  They 
beat  down  in  the  eyes  of  the  players  and  placed  them  at  a  con- 
siderable disadvantage.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  see  the  ball 
until  it  touched  the  ground  at  their  feet.  So  great  had  been  the 
heat  of  the  last  few  days,  that  the  grass,  instead  of  being  green 
and  springy,  had  now  become  quite  brown  and  slippery.  Under  the 
shady  lime  and  chestnut  trees  where  sat  the  spectators,  the  tem- 
perature was  delightful  ;  balmy  and  still  as  a  real  summer's  day 
should  be.  Through  the  woven  network  of  dark  boughs  and 
gre2n  foliage  overhead,  the  blue  sky  gleamed  cheerily,  and  sun- 
beams penetrating  here  and  there  danced  tremulously  upon  the 
yellow  path,  and  gilded  it  with  flaming  gold.  And  the  ladies ! 
who  shall  describe  them,  so  fair,  so  lovely  in  their  light  summer 
frocks  of  pink  and  blue  and  white,  relieved  by  striped  flannel 
jackets,  jaunty  sailor  hats,  and  all  kinds  of  feminine  conceits  in 
the  way  of  gloves,  bows,  parasols,  etc.  Sitting  there  en  masse, 
they  reminded  one  of  a  delicately-tinted  flower-bed,  gay  with 
charming  shades  of  colour. 

The  majority,  be  it  whispered  in  strict  confidence,  had  put  on 
their  best  gowns,  for  it  was  pretty  generally  known,  that  His 
Serene  Highness,  Prince  Friskovitch,  had  arrived  at  Hombui^  on 
the  previous  evening,  that  he  had  been  met  at  the  station  by 
his  devoted  follower.  Lord  0*Banashee,  that  the  distinguished 
traveller  had  dined  with  his  happy  Lordship,  at  the  Pare  Hotel, 
and  intended  honouring  the  lawn-tennis  ground  with  his  Serene 
and  Gracious  presence  that  very  afternoon.  Consequently, 
feminine  hearts  were  all  a-flutter.  Each  pretty  and  aspiring 
woman  said  to  herself,  in  the  depths  of  her  innermost  conscious- 
ness, "  Tm  looking  very  nice.  I  can't  help  knowing  it,  and  if  I 
have  any  luck,  perhaps  the  Prince  will  think  so  also.  These 
things  are  all  opportunity.     I  only  want  a  chance  to  get  on,  but 
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that's  the  difficulty,  and  the  way  the  whole  tribe  of  horrid,  shame- 
less women  set  their  caps  at  him  is  disgraceful." 

Right  in  front  of  the  crowded  benches,  three  wicker  armchairs, 
lined  with  Turkey  red  cushions,  still  remained  unoccupied.  Not 
a  few  adventurous  people  had  seated  themselves  therein,  only  to 
rise  again  quickly,  when  a  polite  protest  from  one  in  authority  had 
been  whispered  in  their  ear.  Many  are  the  glances  cast  at  those 
seemingly  ordinary-looking  chairs,  for  the  public  have  become 
aware  of  the  interesting  fact,  that  those  soft  cushions  are  destined 
to  be  pressed  by  a  Princely  form.  Ah  !  favoured  cushions,  and 
beautiful,  ambitious  ladies  with  charming  heads  full  of  all  kinds 
of  projects,  and  sparkling  eyes,  rendered  bright  by  visions  of 
aggrandizement.  Who  knows — who  knows  what  may  happen  ? 
Only  luck  is  wanted ;  nothing  more.  Every  other  element  of 
success  is  centred  in  your  own  fair  persons. 

Suddenly  a  mysterious  stir  takes  place  amongst  the  crowd.  The 
tall  Englishmen  in  white  flannel,  and  the  short  Germans  in  light 
frock  coats,  that  wrinkle  round  stout,  substantial  waists  and 
emphasize  their  ample  proportions,  move  on  one  side,  leaving  the 
centre  of  the  path  free.  He  comes  !  Like  a  conquering  Hero, 
like  a  superior  specimen  of  mankind,  almost  like  a  little  Deity. 
All  heads  are  turned,  all  eyes  directed  to  the  eagerly-awaited 
Prince.  Yes,  here  he  comes,  pausing  every  now  and  again  to  bow 
affably  to  his  numerous  acquaintances.  A  tall,  soldierly-looking 
man  is  his  Highness,  somewhere  between  thirty  and  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  with  curly  hair,  and  a  boyish  twinkle  in  his  dark 
brown  eyes — eyes  that  betray  his  southern  origin  on  the 
maternal  side,  and  a  wonderfully  winning  smile  which  gains  him 
friends  wherever  he  goes.  A  prince  and  a  good  fellow  he  looks 
every  inch  of  him  ;  a  bon  viveur  and  a  bon  garqon,  who  takes  an 
optimistic  view  of  life,  and  believes  that  man  was  placed  in  this 
world  by  a  benevolent  Creator,  for  the  express  purpose  of  enjoying 
himself  and  helping  others  to  enjoy  themselves  also.  For  our 
Prince  is  no  Diogenes.  He  likes  to  give  pleasure  as  well  as  to 
receive  it. 

On  one  side  of  His  Serene  Highness  walks  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Patman,  elaborately  dressed  in  a  Parisian  costume  of  great  cost- 
liness, but  eccentric  taste.  She  is  beaming,  radiant.  Her 
mignon  face  ripples  over  with  smiles.  Whenever  her  companion 
addresses  the  curtest  remark  to  her,  her  joy,  gratitude  and  appro- 
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bation  appear  to  know  no  bounds.  She  laughs,  she  shows  all 
her  teeth — they  are  very  pretty  and  white — and  bows  her  head 
repeatedly  in  token  of  delight.  On  the  Prince's  left,  marches 
Mrs.  Crown-Shuffer,  the  well-known  poetess,  whose  clever 
imitations  of  the  Ingoldsby  Legends  are  all  the  rage.  Her 
frizzled  golden  hair  renders  her  a  conspicuous  object,  even 
amongst  a  crowd  where  frizzled  golden  hair  is  the  fashion  ;  but 
hers  is  so  very  golden,  and  so  very,  very  frizzled,  whilst  her 
.  beautiful  cheeks  are  lightened  up  by  almost  as  many  colours  as  a 
Turkey  carpet.  A  white  veil  with  black  spots  does  good  service, 
however,  by  toning  down  the  whole.  She  wears  a  remarkably 
aesthetic  and  remarkably  clinging  yellow-green  cashmere,  with 
puffed  sleeves,  a  short  waist,  and  a  deep  lace  frill  round  the  neck. 
She  looks  as  if  she  had  borrowed  a  costume  from  one  of  Gilbert's 
operettas  ;  but  apparently  she  finds  favour  in  her  distinguished 
patron's  eyes.  Every  now  and  then  Mrs.  Patman  shoots  an 
uncertain  glance  at  this  clever  lady,  who  pride*  herself  on  scorn- 
ing the  conventionalities,  and  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  as 
gay  as  she  is  witty;  but  the  dear  little  woman  is  quite  safe.  Be- 
tween her  dainty  self  and  that  daring  creator  of  hazardous 
rhymes,  which  delight  the  Youth  of  the  Period,  the  Princely 
person  interposes  itself  and  effectually  dissipates  any  baneful 
contagion.  His  Serene  Highness,  indeed,  acts  as  a  perfect  anti- 
septic. No  reputation  can  suffer  when  he  is  there  to  shield  it. 
The  halo  surrounding  him  envelops,  for  the  time  being,  his 
associates,  and  smoothes  away  a  surprising  number  of  difficulties, 
other\vise  unsmoothable.  Close  behind  this  interesting  trio 
walked  Lord  O'Banashee,  his  Hibernian  countenance  exhibiting 
every  symptom  of  unbounded  satisfaction,  and  two  gentlemen  in 
plain  clothes,  who  formed  part  of  Prince  Friskovitch's  household. 
His  Highness  advances  slowly,  bowing  here,  shaking  hands 
there.  Finally  he  seats  himself  in  the  centre  chair  of  the  three, 
and  graciously  motions  to  his  two  fair  companions  to  do  likewise. 
Mrs.  Patman  and  Mrs.  Crown-Shuffer,  after  executing  a  deep 
obeisance,  typical  of  the  loyal  fer\'our  of  their  feelings,  gleefully 
obey  the  Princely  bidding,  proud  in  the  consciousness  that  at  this 
triumphant  moment  the  eyes  of  all  their  female  acquaintances  are 
enviously  fixed  upon  them.  A  friendly  contest  now  takes  place. 
Each  lady  endeavours  to  outdo  the  other  by  the  smartness  and 
piquancy  of  her  remarks.     The  fair  poetess  appears  to  have  the 
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advantage.  Probably  her  sayings  are  more  adventurous  than  the 
sprightly  Australian  belle's,  and  therefore  more  enjoyable.  At 
all  events,  His  Serene  Highnesses  shoulders  are  seen  to  shake  once 
or  twice  in  a  very  hearty  manner,  and  imperceptibly  he  edges  his 
chair  an  inch  or  two  nearer  to  that  of  the  brilliant  and  amusing 
Mrs.  Crown-Shuffer.  Mrs.  Patman's  rival  little  remarks  fall 
quite  flat  She  begins  to  feel  the  demon  of  jealousy  and  morti- 
fication springing  up  within  her,  and  tells  one  or  two  unusually 
wy«/ stories,  just  because  she  is  determined  not  to  have  her 
nose  put  out  of  joint  by  that  woman  ! 

She  feels  rather  ashamed  of  herself,  but  they  instantaneously 
recall  her  to  favour,  and  place  her  on  the  same  delightfully  inti- 
mate terms  as  the  fair  Crown-Shuffer.  The  only  difficulty  she 
experiences,  however,  is  to  keep  going  on.  A  single  spasmodic 
effort  is  quite  within  her  powers,  but  a  series  comes  rather  hard. 
She  has  not  had  Mrs.  Crown-Shuffer*s  practice,  and  once  more 
relapses  into  silence,  mentally  anathematising  the  poetess,  and 
detesting  her  for  a  bold,  forward  thing. 

Meanwhile  the  whole  bevy  of  ladies  seated  in  His  Serene 
Highness'  rear,  lean  forward  in  order  to  enjoy  the  improving  and 
gratifying  sight  of  the  Princely  back,  the  Princely  collar,  and  the 
Princely  neck,  shaded  by  the  artistic  parasol  of  Mrs.  Crown- 
Shuffer.  Whenever  he  turned  his  head  the  fraction  of  an  inch 
he  could  not  help  being  conscious  of  the  agreeable  fact  that 
dozens  of  pretty,  smiling  eyes  were  gazing  at  him  with  a  kindly 
interest  and  good-will  impossible  to  mistake.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  whether,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  he  ever  said  to 
himself,  "  These  dear  little  women  are  darlings,  but  they  are  the 
biggest  toadies  on  the  face  of  this  earth."  The  probabilities  are, 
however,  that  he  forgave  their  small  infirmities  in  return  for  the 
gratification  he  derived  from  them  ;  for  to  have  hundreds  of  sweet, 
ambitious  ladies  dying  to  attract  your  notice,  and  staring  at  you, 
wherever  you  go,  must  be  pleasing  to  a  masculine  creature,  be  he 
Prince  or  no  Prince.  At  all  events,  the  extreme  geniality  of  His 
Highness'  manner,  when  dealing  with  the  fair  sex,  tended  to  con- 
firm this  supposition. 

After  the  first  excitement  caused  by  Prince  Friskovitch's 
arrival  had  subsided,  the  four  girls  adopted  the  manly  expedient 
of  tossing  for  the  shady  side  of  the  court.  Amelia  and  Hetty 
won  the  toss,  their|good-luck  still  sticking  to  them. 
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The  quartette  now  stood  up  to  recommence  playing.  The 
court  assigned  to  them  was  some  little  way  to  the  right  of  the 
chairs  occupied  by  His  Serene  Highness  and  party.  When  the 
four  slim  figures  stepped  out  on  to  the  yellowing  turf  the  Prince 
raised  his  eye-glass  to  his  eye.  Apparently  they  interested  him, 
for  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  he  withdrew  his  gaze. 
Then  he  turned  round  sharply,  and  said  to  Lord  0*Banashee, 
who,  as  usual,  was  close  at  hand : 

"  O'Banashee,  you  know  everybody.  That's  why  you're  such 
good  company.     Tell  me  who  that  girl  is." 

"  Which  girl  do  you  mean,  sir  ? "  asked  his  Lordship,  with  a 
beaming  countenance.     "  Lady  Elizabeth  Mannering  ?  " 

"  Oh !  dear  no,  I  know  her.  Good  gracious,  how  can  you  have 
any  doubt  as  to  which  girl  I  mean  ?  I  mean  the  pretty  one,  of 
course,  with  the  lovely  auburn  hair,  and  the  dark  eyes  like  a 
gazelle.     What  is  her  name  ?  " 

"  She  is  a  Miss  Davidson,  sir.  I  got  introduced  to  her,  think- 
ing you  might  admire  her." 

"Quite  right,  O'Banashee,  quite  right.  Showed  your  usual 
savoir  fairiy  and  also  that  you  have  divined  my  taste.  David- 
son," he  went  on  musingly ;  "  I  wonder  what  Davidson.  Any 
relation  to  Lord  Davidson,  or  the  Davidsons  of  Ardnaglashiel  ?  " 

"  I  believe  not,  sir.  This  young  lady's  father  is  said  to  be  a 
rich  Manchester  manufacturer,  here  for  his  health.  The  old 
people  are  terribly  vulgar.  Sort  of  people  one  could  not  possibly 
have  anything  to  do  with,  but  the  girl  is  a  nice  pretty  little  thing 
in  her  way^  quite  unformed,  and  with  no  conversation,  but  still 
passable." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

IN    WHICH    HETTY    AND    AMELIA    RUN    A    FAIR    CHANCE    OF 
GETTING  THEIR  HEADS  TURNED. 

"Passable  indeed!"  exclaimed  the  Prince  enthusiastically. 
"  My  dear  fellow,  your  taste  in  woman-kind  has  become  vitiated, 
just  like  a  man  who  dines  every  night  of  his  life  off  highly- 
flavoured  dishes.  Passable !  Why  she  is  simply  the  most  ex- 
quisite creature  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Women  like  that 
are  better  without  conversation.     It  only  spoils  them.     They  are 
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meant  to  be  gazed  at,  just  as  one  would  gaze  at  a  beautiful 
statue.     By-the-way,  O'Banashee,"  abruptly. 

"  Yes,  sir — can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you  ?  " 

"  You  can  go  to  those  young  ladies  and  tell  them,  with  my 
compliments,  that  I  request  them  as  a  favour  to  play  their  game 
in  the  court  opposite  to  me.  They  are  too  far  off,  and  it's  fs-tigu- 
ing  always  having  to  keep  one's  eye-glass  up."  Prince  Frisko- 
vitch  had  made  England  his  home  for  so  many  years  that  he 
spoke  English  perfectly.  His  stout  German  wife,  who  was  a 
good  deal  older  that  himself,  and  whom  he  had  married  from 
motives  of  expediency  alone,  was  a  kindly  soul.  She  gave  him 
a  large  amount  of  liberty  and  never  complained,  for  she  had  the 
sense  to  recc^nise  that  because  a  man  unites  himself  to  one 
woman,  it  is  absurd  to  expect  he  should  not  admire  any  other. 
She  was  an  admirable  Princess  in  everything  save  appearance, 
and  welcomed  the  truant  with  open  arms,  whenever  he  chose  to 
appear,  which  was  not  often,  at  her  Castle  of  Khristianisberg  in 
the  Highlands  of  Bavaria.  The  consequence  of  this  discreet  con- 
duct was  that  he  always  treated  her  with  deference  and  courtesy. 

Lord  O'Banashee  departed  in  haste,  and  delivered  His  Serene 
Highness'  message,  word  for  word,  tacking  on  a  few  embellish- 
ments of  his  own,  by  way  of  adding  to  the  general  effect  of  the 
speech.     It,  however,  was  quite  great  enough  without  them. 

The  girls  coloured  up  with  pleasure.  They  looked  at  each 
other  and  smiled  ;  then,  giving  the  little  scarlet-coated  boys 
instructions  to  pick  up  the  balls,  transferred  themselves  and  their 
racquets  to  the  vacant  court  immediately  in  front  of  Prince 
Friskovitch.  He  bowed  his  head  in  token  of  acknowledgment, 
and  they  took  their  places  without  delay,  for  the  afternoon  was 
now  far  advanced.  The  game  began,  and  soon  the  four  young 
active  figures  were  running  about  in  every  direction ;  volleying 
and  serving,  taking  astonishing  back-handers  and  really  playing 
uncommonly  well.  It  was  a  pretty  sight.  Hetty  and  Amelia, 
one  in  white,  the  other  in  pink,  darting  about  with  flushed  cheeks, 
lithe  forms,  and  sparkling  eyes,  were  enveloped  in  a  cool  and 
grateful  shade ;  whilst  their  opponents  were  illumined  by  the 
most  brilliant  sunshine,  which  turned  everything  that  came  within 
its  scope  into  gold.  On  one  side  was  the  soft  green  gloom  of 
the  foliage,  the  subdued  and  restful  light,  the  long,  creeping 
shadows  of  late  noon  ;  on  the  other  still  burnt  the  fierce  glare  of 
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day  in  all  its  hot  glory  and  magnificence,  causing  the  grass,  the 
trees,  the  girls  themselves  to  shine  with  an  amber  radiance  most 
pleasant  to  look  at,  but  most  exhausting  to  endure  after  many 
hours  spent  in  severe  physical  exercise.  Lady  Elizabeth  felt 
faint,  and  flagged  in  her  play.  Her  companion,  a  fat,  good- 
natured  girl,  had  to  do  double  duty,  and  tired  accordingly. 
Moreover,  she  suffered  from  weak  eyes,  and  the  sun  tried 
them  severely.  Nevertheless  they  made  a  gallant  fight,  for 
English  girls  are  plucky,  and  do  not  give  in  lightly.  Prince 
Friskovitch  watched  th€ir  proceedings  with  the  keenest  interest. 
He  no  longer  addressed  his  companions,  who  sat  discomfited  by 
his  side,  but  kept  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  players,  or  rather  on 
Hetty,  who  appeared  to  have  excited  his  admiration  in  no  com- 
mon degree. 

Whilst  all  this  was  going  on,  Mrs.  Davidson  occupied  a  bench 
a  few  yards  in  the  rear  of  His  Serene  Highness.  She  sat  staring 
at  him  in  a  kind  of  solemn  ecstasy,  which  deprived  her  of  all 
sense  of  the  passage  of  Time.  One  hour,  two,  three,  it  would 
have  been  the  same  to  her.  As  she  declared  afterwards,  she 
could  have  sat  there  gazing  at  the  Princely  back  for  ever. 

"  John,"  she  kept  whispering  to  her  husband  in  tones  of  awe- 
struck admiration, "  did  you  ever  see  such  back  hair  in  your  life  ? 
Isn't  it  beautiful  ?  The  way  it  curls  upon  his  neck  is  so  lovely 
that  really  I  can't  look  at  it  enough." 

"Nonsense,  Emma,"  responded  her  spouse,  in  an  agony  lest 
his  amiable  consort's  remarks  should  be  overheard.  "Prince 
Friskovitch's  hair  is  just  like  anybody  else's." 

"  No,  it  isn't,  John — that's  exactly  what  it  is  not.  Dear  me ! 
I'd  give  anything  to  know  where  he  gets  his  pomade.  I  wonder 
whether  he  uses  bear's  grease  or  vaseline.  There's  such  a 
beautiful  gloss  on  His  Highness'  hair,  and  the  parting — ^John, 
have  you  noticed  how  narrow  and  white  it  is.  I'd  willingly  give 
a  five-pound  note  to  have  a  photograph  of  it." 

"  Then  you'd  spend  your  five-pound  note  in  an  uncommonly 
foolish  way." 

"  You  may  think  so,  I  don't.  A  photograph  of  Prince 
Friskovitch's  back  hair  would  serve  to  remind  me  all  my  life  of 
a  most  charming  and  delightful  afternoon.  I  only  wish  it  could 
last  for  ever." 

"  The  back  hair  or  the  afternoon  ?  " 
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"  How  silly  you  are,  John,  and  so  slow  at  understanding  things 
that  it*s  useless  my  trying  to  explain.  You  haven't  a  particle  of 
loyalty  in  your  composition,  not  to  be  affected  by  such  an  eleva- 
ting sight  as  we  have  seen  to-day." 

"  I  haven't  seen  anything  particularly  elevating,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Davidson  bluntly.  "  I  have  seen  a  foreign  prince,  who  I  grant 
you  is  good-looking  enough  in  his  way,  amuse  himself  with  one 
lady  of  somewhat  questionable  renown,  and  flirt  with  another 
who,  if  report  says  truly,  is  very  little  better  than  she  ought  to 
be." 

"  For  shame,  John,  for  shame !  It's  disgusting  to  hear  you  talk 
so  rudely  and  coarsely.  All  I  know  is,  you  or  I  would  feel  very 
proud  if  we  were  sitting  in  those  chairs  by  His  Highness'  side  at 
this  minute." 

"  As  we  are  not  likely  to  occupy  so  distinguished  a  position  it 
is  impossible  to  say  how  we  should  feel.  For  my  own  part,  I 
don't  believe  it  would  do  us  much  good,  and  in  all  probability 
you  would  be  unfitted  for  the  rest  of  your  Ijfe  for  performing  your 
proper  duties." 

"I  shouldn't  mind  trying  the  experiment,"  sighed  Mrs. 
Davidson.  "  They  say  all  the  ladies  fall  in  love  with  the  Prince, 
wherever  he  goes,  and  I'm  sure,  now  that  I  have  seen  him  with 
my  own  two  eyes,  I'm  not  a  bit  surprised.  There's  something 
tremendously  fascinating  about  that  back-parting  of  his.  I  can't 
tell  you  why,  but  it  has  produced  quite  an  impression  upon  me." 

And  so  saying,  the  worthy  lady  clasped  her  hands  rapturously 
together  and  stared  harder  than  ever  at  the  object  of  her  admira- 
tion. 

The  players  on  the  far  side  still  struggled  bravely  on.  The 
brilliant  rays  of  the  sun  pouring  obliquely  into  their  eyes,  dazzled 
them  disastrously.  They  missed  ball  after  ball.  Amelia's  over- 
hand service  proved  terribly  effective.  Despondency  and  fatigue 
completed  the  work  of  demoralization  already  begun  by  having 
lost  their  toss.  The  set  was  short,  sharp  and  decisive.  Amelia 
and  Hetty  won  the  first  three  games  out  of  five,  and  were  thus 
proclaimed  victors  of  the  ladies'  tournament.  The  four  girls  clus- 
tered round  the  net,  with  bright  eyes,  flushed  faces  and  heaving 
bosoms.     They  were  all  tired. 

Suddenly,  Prince  Friskovitch  was  seen  to  leave  his  seat,  and  to 
walk  across^the  lawn.     The  girls,  hearing  footsteps,  turned  round 
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and  before  they  could  recover  from  their  confusion,  found  them- 
selves being  addressed  by  no  less  a  person  than  His  Serene 
Highness.  Fortunately,  Lady  Elizabeth  Mannering  knew  what 
was  customary  under  such  circumstances.  She  ducked  down 
until  she  seemed  to  disappear  among  her  petticoats,  and  the 
three  other  young  ladies  followed  her  example,  with  more  or  less 
awkwardness,  for  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  courtesying  to 
princes. 

"  Allow  me  to  offer  my  congratulations  to  the  victors,"  said 
Prince  Friskovitch,  with  that  genial  and  fascinating  smile,  which 
had  won  him  female  hearts  in  every  capital  of  Europe,  and  ren- 
dered the  ladies  his  firm  allies.  "  You  played  splendidly,  and  so," 
shaking  hands  with  Lady  Elizabeth,  "  did  your  opponents,  who 
were  at  considerable  disadvantage.  But  you  must  be  very  tired. 
Will  you  not,"  once  more  addressing  himself  to  Hetty  and 
Amelia,  "  come  and  rest  in  the  shade  ?  "  So  saying,  he  walked 
slowly  back  from  whence  he  had  come,  with  a  shy,  pleased  girl 
on  either  side  of  him.  As  he  approached  his  seat,  Mrs.  Patman 
and  Mrs.  Crown-Shuffer  rose  grudgingly  enough.  It  was  gall 
and  wormwood  to  the  elder  beauties  to  see  two  young,  fresh  and 
quite  unpainted  ones  appear  on  the  scenes,  but  they  had  had 
their  innings,  as  Prince  Friskovitch  seemed  to  think,  for  with  a 
slight  inclination  of  the  head  and  a  polite,  "  We  meet  again  this 
evening,"  he  dismissed  them. 

And  lo !  who  should  be  installed  in  the  thrones  of  the  departed 
favourites  but  Hetty  and  Amelia.  They  could  positively  hear 
their  hearts  thumping  against  their  sides.  Their  recent  exertions 
at  lawn-tennis  had  not  produced  half  such  an  internal  commo- 
tion, and  all  the  time,  silly  little  Hetty  kept  saying  to  herself  : 
"  Ah !  I  wish  he  could  see  me  now.  I  wonder  what,  he  would 
say  ?  I  wonder  if  he  would  think  more  of  me  ?  Oh  Karl !  why 
don't  you  come  ?    Everyone  is  here  but  you." 

The  girls  were  disposed  to  be  unusually  silent.  Even  Amelia's 
customary  fluency  deserted  her  just  at  first.  But  the  Prince  had 
such  charming  manners,  he  was  so  gay,  so  lively  and  unaffected, 
that  he  soon  managed  to  set  them  quite  at  their  ease,  and  they 
ended  by  feeling  no  more  afraid  of  him  than  if  he  were  any  ordi- 
nary acquaintance.  He  skilfully  led  the  conversation  to  their 
own  topics,  and,  strange  to  say,  appeared  as  much  interested  in 
them  as  if  he  had  been  a  Commoner.     He  liked  precisely  the 
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same  things  as  they  did,  from  dancing  to  toffee,  and  both  his  lis- 
teners were  so  delighted  at  the  discovery  that  they  never  actually 
realized  how  great  was  His  Highness*  power  of  being  able  to 
adapt  himself  to  his  company,  or  that  it  was  this  talent  which 
rendered  him  equally  popular  with  Princes  of  the  Blood,  as  with 
mere  school  girls  like  themselves. 

"  I  say,  0*Banashee,"  said  Prince  Friskovitch  after  a  time,  turn- 
ing round  and  addressing  his  faithful  shadow,  whose  thoughtful 
devotion  must  occasionally  have  touched  his  Royal  heart,  "you 
must  ask  these  charming  young  ladies  to  dinner  one  night  soon, 
and  invite  me  to  meet  them.     Do  you  hear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  shall  be  delighted,"  answered  his  Lordship,  with  a 
monkey-like  smile  illumining  his  sharp  little  face. 

"  Very  well  then,"  went  on  the  jolly  Prince.  "  That's  settled. 
Fix  your  own  night  I  only  make  one  stipulation.  Let  there  be 
no  chaperons.  I  object  to  them  on  principle."  And  he  gave  a 
hearty  laugh,  which  seemed  to  say, "  I  leave  it  to  you,  O'Banashee. 
You  know,  without  being  told,  the  sort  of  party  that  I  like.  A 
friendly,  informal  party,  with  plenty  of  pretty  women  at  it,  and 
nobody  very  straitlaced." 

Lord  O'Banashee  became  convulsed  with  merriment,  just  as  if 
his  distinguished  patron  had  said  something  particularly  witty 
and  amusing.  The  fact  is,  it  is  not  difficult  to  pass  for  a  wit 
when  one  is  a  Prince.  The  smallest  remark  that  drops  from 
Royal  lips  is  apt  to  be  rapturously  received,  quite  independent  of 
its  actual  worth.  So  much  depends  upon  the  mood  of  the 
listener.  If  he  is  disposed  to  see  humour  in  the  tritest  observation 
the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  humour  were  really  there. 

Lord  O'Banashee's  sentiments  with  regard  to  our  two  young 
ladies,  had  undergone  a  very  remarkable  change  in  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Hitherto  he  had  treated  them  with  a  certain 
amount  of  condescension  and  lordly  patronage  befitting  one  of 
his  high  rank  when  dealing  with  people  of  theirs.  But  now, 
when  he  saw  with  what  enthusiasm  Prince  Friskovitch  had  taken 
them  up,  how  His  Serene  Highness  laughed  at  Amelia's  uncon- 
ventional jokes  and  gazed  at  Hetty's  lovely  profile — in  short,  when 
he  perceived  that  they  threatened  to  supersede  Mrs.  Patman  and 
Mrs.  Crown-Shuffer  altogether,  he  no  longer  entertained  any 
doubts  as  to  their  being  of  the  Right  Sort.  Henceforth  they 
were  branded  "  In  Society,"  and  had  become  proper  and  respect- 
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able  persons  to  profit  by  his — Lord  O'Banashee's — hospitality. 
He  made  a  mental  note,  as  long  as  they  continued  to  attract  the 
Prince,  to  ask  them  to  all  his  parties.  Truly  his  Lordship  was  a 
nice,  generous  and  benevolent  man,  who  well  deserved  being 
made  up  to  by  the  ladies.  The  wise  ones  realized  this  and  over- 
whelmed him  with  delicate  attentions.  Jf  he  were  not  the 
Prince,  he  was  the  next  thing  to  the  Prince.  A  stepping-stone 
who  could  help  the  dear  darlings  to  rise ;  a  rung  on  the  social 
ladder  to  be  carefully  and  earnestly  approached.  Such  is 
success ;  at  least  success  of  the  sort,  where  Titles  and  Royalties 
are  the  goal,  round  which  swarm  hosts  of  ugly,  parasitic,  male 
and  female  creatures.  If  it  content  them,  such  success  is  suited 
to  their  capacity. 

Amelia  and  Hetty  demurred  when  Lord  O'Banashee  invited 
them  to  dinner  without  any  fitting  chaperon.  They  were  not 
quite  sure  whether  they  would  be  allowed  to  meet  His  Serene 
Highness,  armed  only  with  the  precious  safeguards  of  their  youth 
and  innocence.  They  temporized  and  said  they  must  ask  leave, 
acting  with  a  prudence  which  reflected  great  credit  upon  them, 
especially  as  they  were  all  the  while  dying  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion.    * 

"Well!"  exclaimed  Prince  Friskovitch,  with  light  good 
humour.  "  We  need  not  trouble  over  details.  I  never  do.  It's 
a  mistake.  O'Banashee,  I  count  upon  you  to  arrange  matters, 
as  you  have  done  scores  of  times  before.  If  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst,  and  the  parents  of  these  young  ladies  are  obdurate, 
we  must  have  a  garden-party  or  something  of  that  sort  instead. 
Eh !  By  Jove !  what  do  you  say  ?  I  think  a  garden-party  would 
be  rather  a  good  idea  this  hot  weather." 

"  An  excellent  idea,"  responded  Lord  O'Banashee.  "  Til  see 
about  it  at  once,  and  make  out  a  list  when  I  get  home,  which  I 
will  submit  to  your  Highness  before  sending  out  the  invi- 
tations." 

"  That's  right,  Timothy.  You're  a  capital  chap.  Never  was  a 
better.  By-the-bye,  don't  leave  out  La  Crown-Shuffer.  We 
can't  get  along  without  her,  to  give  piquancy  and  a  touch  of 
Bohemianism  to  the  entertainment." 

Lord  O'Banashee  hesitated.     The  lady  was  notorious. 

"Isn't  she — isn't  she  rather  2i  strong  order,  sir?" 

"  Oh !  dear  no,  she's  amusing.     And  when  a  woman's  amusing. 
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it  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  much  may  be  forgiven  her. 
Besides  it's  such  fun  seeing  all  the  virtuous  and  irreproachable 
dames  glower  at  her  behind  my  back." 

"As  you  will,  sir,  but  I  think  we  should  do  better  to  leave 
Mrs.  Crown-Shuffer  out  on  this  occasion." 

"  What !  O'Banashee.  You  turning  proper !  That  is  a  joke," 
and  the  Prince  laughed  heartily. 

"  Propriety  is  catching.  I  learn  it  from  you,  sir,"  he  rejoined, 
demurely.  "  Never  did  pupil  have  a  chance  of  profiting  by  a 
more  virtuous  example." 

"  Better  and  better.  And  now  I  must  go  and  take  my  after- 
noon glass  of  water.  These  young  ladies  have  made  themselves 
so  fascinating  that  I  forgot  all  about  it.  Good-bye,  Miss  David- 
son ;  good-bye,  Miss  Dawkins,  for  the  present.  We'll  make  that 
fellow,  O'Banashee,  give  us  a  garden-party  yet,  in  spite  of  his 
excuses."  So  saying,  the  light-hearted  Prince  departed,  accom- 
panied by  his  satellite. 

No  sooner  had  he  gone  than  the  two  girls  found  themselves 
surrounded  by  a  small  crowd  of  friends  and  relations,  who  simul- 
taneously ejaculated : 

"My  dear — what  did  he  say?  What  did  he  talk  about? 
Weren't  you  awfully  frightened  ?  I  should  have  been,  in  your 
place.  I  felt  so  sorry  for  you  being  stuck  down  there  and  being 
made  so  terribly  conspicuous.  Everybody  will  know  you  in 
future.  It  really  must  be  very  embarrassing  to  modest  young 
women  to  be  publicly  noticed  in  that  way.  I  can't  tell  you  how 
thankful  I  am  it  wasn't  me,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  older  they  were,  the  more  fervently  did  they  express  their 
gratification.  One  fair  virgin  of  about  forty-five  thanked  God 
that  she  had  not  been  exposed  to  such  an  ordeal.  She  never 
could  have  borne  being  rendered  so  remarkable. 

Amelia  and  Hetty  felt  a  little  intoxicated  by  the  double 
triumph  of  winning  the  tournament  and  of  making  Prince 
Friskovitch's  acquaintance,  but  they  were  much  too  shrewd  to 
display  their  elation  to  these  well-meaning,  kindly,  but  officious 
friends.  They  parried  their  questions  cleverly  enough,  declaring 
in  an  ofT-hand  manner  that  His  Highness  was  very  nice,  but,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  much  like  anybody  else.  Needless  to  say,  in 
their  own  hearts  they  entertained  a  very  different  conviction. 
Those  susceptible  organs  would  have  been  hopelessly  lost  to  the 
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charming  Prince,  had  they  not  already  been  occupied  by  tw'O 
young  gentlemen  of  whom  we  wot. 

For  the  remainder  of  that  day  Hetty  was  subjected  to  a  severe 
cross-examination.  Amelia  escaped  more  easily,  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Northcote,  not  taking  the  same  burning  interest  in  Royalties  as 
did  the  excellent  Mrs.  Davidson. 

Mr.  Davidson,  too,  was  proud  of  his  daughter's  achievements, 
but  no  element  of  envy  entered  into  his  satisfaction. 

It  was  different  with  his  spouse.  In  that  lady's  cup  of  happi- 
ness was  mingled  a  very  considerable  drop  of  bitterness.  She 
felt  that,  as  the  author  of  Hetty's  being,  she,  also,  ought  to  have 
been  introduced  to  Prince  Friskovitch.  His  Highness  should 
have  had  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  perceiving  from  whence 
the  girl  derived  her  good  looks.  It  did  not  seem  right  for  a  child 
like  Hetty  to  be  the  recipient  of  such  honours,  when  she,  with 
her  best  moire  antique  gown,  at  twelve  and  six  the  yard,  her 
fashionable  high  bonnet,  with  the  gold  thistle  on  one  side  and  the 
bird  of  paradise  on  the  other,  which  she  had  insisted  on  introduc- 
ing, was  ignored.  Yes ;  ignored — ^that  was  the  word.  Surely 
people  had  no  eyes  nowadays.  This  was  the  melancholy  conclu- 
sion at  which  she  reluctantly  arrived.  Good  dress,  good  manners, 
good  appearance — what  could  even  a  Prince  want  more  ? 

Luckily  for  all  parties  Mrs.  Davidson  kept  these  sentiments  to 
herself  Had  she  mentioned  them  to  her  lord  and  master,  she 
had  a  pretty  shrewd  presentiment  what  the  result  would  have 
been.  He  would  have  accused  her  of  being  jealous  of  her  own 
daughter,  as  he  had  already  done  on  one  or  two  previous 
occasions.  The  idea!  Could  anything  be  more  ridiculous? 
But  husbands  always  had  a  way  of  saying  silly  or  else  spiteful 
things.  They  could  not  refrain  from  making  themselves 
disagreeable. 


(To  be  continue<^.) 
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By  JOSEPH  FORSTER, 

GOTTHELD  EPHRAiNf  Lessing  was  born  at  Kamenz,  in  Pom- 
erania.  His  father  was  his  first  teacher ;  afterwards  John  Godfrey, 
the  Protestant  clergyman  of  the  place,  took  him  in  hand.  When 
he  was  twelve  he  was  sent  to  the  free  school  of  Meissen,  and 
remained  there  for  five  years,  and  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  From  Meissen  he  went  to 
the  Leipsic  University.  His  father  wished  him  to  become  a 
clergyman ;  this  he  declined  to  do,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not 
possess  the  necessary  qualifications.  Lessing  was  true  to  the  core 
in  all  he  did  and  all  he  said.   That  was  his  leading  characteristic. 

Up  to  this  time  Lessing  had  been  a  student  of  books  only  ;; 
he  now  began  to  study  mankind.  He  went  into  society,  and 
was  a  diligent  attendant  at  the  theatre.  Poetry  and  the  drama 
became  for  a  time  his  favourite  studies.  He  wrote  his  first 
comedy,  and  it  was  performed  with  success  by  the  Leipsic 
company.  He  also  published  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled 
"Trifles."  Soon  after  this  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he 
took  his  M.A.  degree.  He  left  Wittenberg  for  Berlin,  where  he 
published  in  1753  and  1754  an  edition  of  his  miscellaneous 
writings,  in  four  volumes,  i2mo.  At  Berlin  he  met  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  the  celebrated  Jewish  philosopher,  and,  in  fact,, 
associated  there  with  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  time. 

From  the  charms  of  this  delightful  society,  Lessing  retired  to- 
Potsdam,  in  order  to  finish  his  tragedy  entitled  "Miss  Sara 
Sampson."  This  was  the  first  tragedy  of  middle-class  life  pro- 
duced in  Germany.  It  was  received  with  great  applause,  and 
was  translated  into  the  Italian,  French  and  Danish  languages. 

In  1760  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1765  he  published  the  "Laocoon," 
one  of  the  most  profoundly  philosophical  and  beautiful  works  on 
poetry  and  art  ever  produced.  In  spite  of  these  signal  successes, 
Lessing's  circumstances  were  very  embarrassed.     So  much  so, 
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indeed,  that  he  resolved  to  sell  his  effects  and  go  to  live  in 
Italy.  In  1772  his  splendid  tragedy,  "  Emilia  Galotti,"  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Brunswick,  and  soon  after  on  every 
stage  in  Germany.  His  next  great  work  was  his  supreme 
masterpiece,  "  Nathan  the  Wise."  The  last  production  of  Les- 
sing's  genius  was  a  treatise  "  On  the  Education  of  the  Human 
Race."  His  health  had  been  bad  for  a  long  time  ;  in  addition  to 
this,  he  had  been  bowed  down  by  cruel  poverty.  At  last  his 
constitution  gave  way,  and  he  expired  on  the  i  Sth  of  February, 
1 78 1,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one. 

The  rest  of  my  paper  shall  b^  devoted  to  an  analysis  of 
*'  Nathan  the  Wise  "  and  of  the  treatise  "  On  the  Education  of 
the  Human  Race,"  two  of  the  sublimest  works  in  any  literature. 

Among  the  papers  left  by  the  dead  poet  and  philosopher  were 
two  containing  suggestions  with  which  he  meant  to  preface  his 
work,  had  he  not  been  deterred  from  doing  so  by  fear  of  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  publication.  In  these  notes  Lessing  informs  us 
that  he  took  the  first  idea  of  "  Nathan  "  from  Bocaccio's  tale  of 
**  Melchisedeck  the  Jew "  (Giornata  i.,  Novella  iii.),  and  had 
planned  his  drama  some  years  before  it  took  final  shape  and  saw 
the  light. 

Writing  to  his  gentle  friend,  Eliza  Reimarus,  he  says,  "The 
inclosed  is  a  notification  " — (of  the  approaching  publication  of 
"  Nathan  ") — "  that  will  surprise  some  of  my  friends,  at  least  But 
if  you  turn  to  Bocaccio's  tale  of  '  Melchisedeck  the  Jew,'  which 
supplies  me  with  the  groundwork  of  my  play,  you  will  readily 
find  a  key  to  my  purpose.  I  must  try  whether  I  shall  be  allowed 
to  preach  from  my  old  pulpit,  the  stage,  without  molestation." 

He  informs  his  brother  that  "  The  folks  here  are  on  the  look- 
out for  *  Nathan,'  and  imagine  I  know  not  what  on  the  subject. 
But  you,  my  dear  brother,  have  formed  an  entirely  mistaken  idea 
of  its  character.  It  will  be  anything  but  a-satirical  piece.  ...  I 
have,  in  fact,  only  returned  to  my  play  at  this  time  because  I  saw 
that,  with  some  slight  alterations  in  the  plan,  I  could  countermarch 
and  fall  to  great  advantage  on  the  enemy.  These  alteraticMis  I 
have  made,  and  my  piece  is  already  in  as  great  a  state  of  forward- 
ness as  anything  else  I  have  ever  written  has  been  when  I  began 
to  priat.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  go  on  pruning  and  polishing  till 
towards  Christmas,  then  begin  writing  off  fair  for  the  press  ;  pro- 
ceed leisurely  with  the  printing,  and  be  ready  to  appear  without 
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fail  at  Easter.  Set  Voss's" — (the  publisher  and  bookseller  at 
Berlin) — "  mind  at  ease,  therefore,  on  this  score :  my  work  will  be 
ready  by  Easter  next,  though  there  should  not  be  twenty  sub- 
scribers and  I  have  to  print  at  my  proper  cost.  You  may  also 
assure  him  that  *  Nathan  *  does  not  meddle  with  the  clergy,  and 
that  I  will  not  myself  bar  the  way  to  its  finally  reaching  the 
stage,  though  this  may  not  happen  for  a  century  to  come." 

There  remained  one  formidable  obstacle,  however,  to  the  com- 
pletion of  "  Nathan  " — money  to  keep  the  author  alive  while  he 
wrote  it.  Lessing  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  money  paid 
before  the  work  was  completed.  "  Suppose,"  said,  he  to  his  brother, 
"  I  were  to  die  suddenly-?  I  should  then  owe  a  thousand  people, 
perhaps,  a  couple  of  shillings,  every  one  of  whom  would  feel 
himself  entitled  to  abuse  me  to  the  extent  of  a  couple  of  crowns 
at  least.  Yet  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Money  I  must  have  until  Easter 
comes  round,  and  to  provide  it  I  should  have  constantly  to  pause 
in  a  work  which  will  not  brook  interruption.  Could  you  find  me 
a  friend  to  advance  the  needful  for  a  few  months  on  the  usual 
terms  ?  I  should  greatly  prefer  it.  I  require  at  least  three 
hundred  dollars  to  enable  me  to  stick  closely  to  my  work,  in 
which  the  slightest  distraction  could  not  fail  to  make  itself  mani- 
fest. I  should,  of  course,  give  my  note  of  hand  for  the  amount, 
and  were  I  taken  off  suddenly  before  it  came  due,  there  would  be 
enough  left  to  redeem  the  bond." 

Lessing's  brother,  Charles,  must,  we  may  presume,  have  been  as 
poor  as  he,  or  he  would  have  advanced  the  modest  sum  required, 
for  the  brothers  were  united  by  the  tenderest  affection  and 
confidence.  Charles,  however,  spoke  to  a  kind-hearted  Jew  of 
Hamburg,  Moses  Wessely  by  name,  to  whom  Lessing's  works 
were  well  known  and  greatly  admired.  Wessely  said  he  was 
willing  to  advance  the  amount  required  if  Lessing  himself  would 
write  to  him  and  ask  for  the  loan. 

"  Suppose,"  said  Charles  Lessing,  "  that  he  should  not  be  dis- 
posed to  write  such  a  letter  ?  " 

"He  should  have  the  money,  nevertheless,"  said  the  kind- 
hearted  Jew,  "  for  when  he  touches  the  amount  he  will  surely 
write  to.  acknowledge  the  receipt." 

And  to  the  generosity  of  a  Hamburg  Jew  the  world  owes  one 
of  the  purest  and  most  exalted  works  in  the  world's  literature. 

We  may  also  believe  that  the  generosity  of  Wessely  added 
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some  of  the  many  masterly  strokes  which  make  "  Nathan  "  live 
as  a  grand  and  imperishable  picture  of  wisdom  and  magnanimity. 
Lessing  fully  realized  that  this  was  his  last  great  production.  He 
felt  the  full  power  of  thought  active  in  his  mighty  brain ;  but 
the  heart  and  the  poorly-nourished  body  were  rapidly  giving 
way. 

Lessing  gave  the  world  "  Nathan  the  Wise "  in  return  for  a 
very  limited  supply  of  bread  and  water  ! 

Lessing's  preceding  plays,  "  Minna  von  Barnleim "  and 
**  Emilia  Galotti "  were  in  prose ;  but  he  determined  that 
"  Nathan  "  should  be  in  verse. 

"  If  I  had  not  told  you  that  *  Nathan '  is  in  verse,"  he  writes  to 
his  brother,  "  you  will  probably  be  surprised  to  find  it  so.  Do 
not  fear,  however,  that  this  will  cause  any  delay  in  my  work. 
My  prose  has  hitherto  cost  me  more  labour  than  my  verse.  True, 
you  may  say,  than  such  verse !  By  your  leave,  I  should  think 
my  verse  much  worse  if  it  were  much  better." 

Lessing  selected  verse  because  it  is  the  most  concentrated  form 
of  human  speech  ;  in  fact  it  is,  or  should  be,  the  quintessence  of 
prose.  What  a  good  thing  it  would  be  if  some  producers  of 
flabby,  sprawling,  rhymed  twaddle  would  learn  that.  "  I  have 
not  had  recourse  to  verse,"  he  writes  to  his  friend  Ramler  the 
poet,  "  in  consideration  of  its  euphony.  I  have  thought  that  the 
Oriental  tone  I  must  adopt  here  and  there  would  better  consort 
with  verse  than  with  prose." 

Lessing,  in  writing  to  his  constant  friend,  Eliza  Reimarus, 
refers  to  the  isolation  in  which  he  lived  ;  hated  by  the  wicked, 
misunderstood  by  the  foolish,  as  all  original,  disinterested  thinkers 
have  been.  '*  I  am  left  here  entirely  alone  ;  I  have  not  a  friend 
near  me  to  whom  I  can  unbosom  myself,  and  I  am  daily  assailed 
by  a  hundred  anxieties.  I  must  indeed  pay  dearly  for  the  single 
year  I  lived  with  my  beloved  wife.  How  often  do  I  lament 
the  day  that  I  aspired  to  be  as  blessed  as  other  men.  How  often 
wish  that  I  could  return  to  my  old  solitary  state — be  nothing, 
and  do  nothing  save  that  which  the  necessities  of  the  passing 
moment  required.  But  I  am  too  proud  to  think  myself  unhappy ; 
1  set  my  teeth  and  let  the  boat  drive  as  wind  and  tide  determine 
^enough  that  I  do  not  myself  upset  it'' 

In  addition  to  the  cruel  calumnies  raised  against  him, 
Lessing's  home  and  heart  had  been  darkened  also.      He  lost  his 
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beloved  wife,  whose  delightful  companionship  cheered  him  only 
for  one  short  year.  The  circumstances  of  that  loss  added  to  its 
severity ;  she  died  giving  birth  to  a  child.  Both  mother  and 
child  were  interred  together.  Lessing  evidently  pours  out  the 
sorrow  of  his  soul  in  the  following  scene  between  the  Lay 
Brother  and  Nathan.  The  latter  adopts  and  educates  a 
Christian  child,  which  is  brought  to  him  by  the  Lay  Brother. 

Lay  Brother. Full  oft 

Have  I  myself  with  streaming  eyes  deplored 

That  men  who  call  them  Christians  should  forget 

That  our  dear  Lord  Himself  was  bom  a  Jew. 
Nathan.    You,  my  good  brother,  must  defend  my  cause 

Should  bigotry  and  hate  rise  up  against  me, 

By  reason  of  my  act  towards  this  dear  child.    .    .     . 

To  you  I  feel  me  moved  to  impart  a  tale 

Involving  deeds  of  a  far  different  dye — 

But  take  the  secret  with  you  to  the  grave  I 

To  tell  a  tale  I  have  not  till  this  hour 

Once  breathed  into  the  ear  of  living  man  ; 

To  you  alone  I  ope  my  mind  ;  to  you, 

The  simply  pious  soul,  I  show  my  grief ; 

For  such  as  you  alone  can  understand 

What  trust  in  God  implies,  how  love  of  Him 

Can  reconcile  us  with  the  hardest  fate  ! 
Lay  Brother,    You  are  much  moved — your  eyes  are  full  of  tears. 
Nathan,    You  with  the  infant  found  me  at  Darun  ; 

But  you  knew  not  that  some  few  days  before 

A  Christian  rabble  rose  on  the  Jews  at  Gath, 

And  murdered  all — women  and  children,  old 

And  young  ;  you  know  not  that  with  them  my  wife 

And  seven  hopeful  sons,  whom  I  had  lodged 

For  safety  in  my  brother's  house,  were  burned 

To  death ! 

When  you  arrived. 

Already  had  I  lain  three  days  and  nights 

In  dust  and  ashes,  and  in  tears  'fore  God — 

In  tears  said  I  ?  Almost  at  war  with  God, 

Raving  against  myself  and  all  the  world. 

And  vowing  deathless  hatred  to  the  Christian  name. 
Lay  Brother,    Ah  1   I  can  well  believe  you,  in  your  plight. 
Nathan,    But  reason  by  degrees  returned,  and  I, 

In  calmer  mood,  could  say  : 
And  yet  God  is  1 
.    This,  too,  God  suffered  I 

So — His  will  be  done  I 
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Come,  put  in  practice  that  thou  appreheAdest ; 
That  which,  if  thou  but  wilPst,  is  not  more  hard 
To  practise  than  to  apprehend — Arise  I 
I  rose,  I  stood  erect,  and  called  on  God, 
And  said  :  I  will,  if  such  be  Thy  behest ! 
'Twas  then  that  you  dismounted  at  the  door, 
And  put  into  my  hands  the  babe,  wrapt  close 
Within  your  cloak.    What  then  you  said  to  me. 
What  I  to  you,  is  long  ago  forgotten  ; 
But  this  I  know  :  I  took  the  helpless  child. 
Laid  it  upon  my  bed,  kissed  it,  sank  down 
Upon  my  knees  and  sobbed  aloud  :  O  God, 
One  of  my  seven  restored  to  me — thanks,  thanks  ! 
Lay  Brother.    Nathan,  you  are  a  Christian  I  'Fore  my  God, 
No  better  Christian  lives  ! 

Nathan's  life  is  in  danger  from  having  adopted  a  Christian 
child,  for  whom  he  engages  a  Christian  nurse,  and  who  taught  it, 
by  this  noble  Jew's  orders,  the  Christian  religion. 

Lessing's  "  Nathan  "  appears  to  me  to  embody  the  divine 
lesson,  "  that  humble,  meek,  merciful,  pious  and  devout  souls  are 
everywhere  of  one  religion,  and,  when  death  has  taken  off  their 
masks,  they  will  know  one  another,  though  the  diverse  liveries 
they  wore  in  life  had  made  them  strangers. " 

"  Our  little  systems  have  their  day  ; 
They  have  their  day,  and  cease  to  be  : 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee, 
And  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 

We  have  but  faith,  we  cannot  know ; 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see  ; 
And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  Thee, 
A  beam  in  darkness :  let  it  grow. 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell ; 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 
May  make  one  music  as  before. 

But  vaster.    We  are  fools  and  slight ; 
We  mock  Tliee  when  we  do  not  fear ; 
But  help  Thy  foolish  ones  to  bear  ; 
Help  Thy  vain  worlds  to  bear  Thy  light." 

One  passage  of  Lessing  bears  witness  to  the  lofty  purity  of  his 
genius  and  the  deep  humanity  of  his  nature :  "  By  the  pursuit, 
not  by  the  mere  possession  of  truth  is  man  ennobled  and  his 
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powers  enlarged.  Were  the  Almighty  Father  to  appear  with  all 
truth  in  His  right  hand,  and  in  His  left  the  power  of  attaining 
truth  with  the  liability  to  err  attached,  and  say,  *  Son,  take  thy 
choice,'  I  should  reply,  *  Father,  truth  absolute  is  for  Thee  alone  ; 
the  power  to  search  and  the  gift  to  apprehend  bestowed  by 
Thee  suffice  for  man.     I  choose  the  left.' " 

That  sublime  passage  reminds  me  of  Browning's  masterpiece, 
"  Abt  Vogler."     I  can  only  quote  the  concluding  lines : 

"  Therefore  to  whom  turn  I  but  to  Thee,  the  ineffable  name  ? 
Builder  and  maker,  Thou,  of  houses  not  made  with  hands  1 
What,  have  fear  of  a  change  from  Thee  who  art  ever  the  same  .•* 
Doubt  that  Thy  power  can  fill  the  heart  that  Thy  power  expands  ? 
There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good  !    What  was  shall  live  as  before  ; 
The  evil  is  null,  is  nought,  is  silence  implying  sound  ; 
What  was  good  shall  be  good,  with,  for  evil,  so  much  good  more  ; 
On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs  ;  in  the  heaven,  a  perfect  round. 
All  we  have  willed,  or  hoped,  or  dreamed  of  good  shall  exist ; 
Not  its  semblance,  but  itself;  no  beauty,  nor  good  power 
Whose  voice  has  gone  forth,  but  each  survives  for  the  melodist, 
When  eternity  affirms  the  conception  of  an  hour. 
The  high  that  proved  too  high,  the  heroic  for  earth  too  hard, 
The  passion  that  left  the  ground  to  lose  itself  in  the  sky 
Are  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  and  the  bard  ; 
Enough  that  He  heard  it  once  :  we  shall  hear  it  by-and-by. 
And  what  is  our  failure  here  but  a  triumph*s  evidence 
For  the  fulness  of  the  days  ?    Have  we  withered  or  agonized  ? 
Why  else  was  the  pause  prolonged,  but  that  harmony  might  be  prized  ? 
Sorrow  is  hard  to  bear,  and  doubt  is  slow  to  clear. 
Each  sufferer  says  his  say,  his  scheme  of  the  weal  and  woe  : 
But  God  has  a  few  of  us  whom  He  whispers  in  the  ear  ; 
The  rest  may  reason  and  welcome  :  'tis  we  musicians  know." 

If  the  Almighty  ever  whispered  in  the  ears  of  mortal  men.  He 
did  into  those  of  Lessing  and  Browning.  How  the  noble  poet 
of  the  past  passes  the  burning  torch  of  truth  into  the  hands  of 
the  grand  seer  and  poet  of  our  own  day !  Yes,  indeed,  all  wise 
and  good  men  are  of  one  religion  ! 

The  scene  of  "  Nathan  the  Wise  "  is  in  Jerusalem.  Saladin  is  on 
the  throne.  He  is  generous  and  even  prodigal,  and  sends  for 
Nathan,  a  rich  Jew,  to  borrow  money  of  him.  Nathan,  in  the 
course  of  their  conversation,  tells  Saladin  the  following  story : 

Nathan.  In  the  olden,  olden  time 

There  lived  an  Eastern  chief,  who  owned  a  ring 
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Of  priceless  worth,  had  from  the  hands  of  one 
He  dearly  loved.     The  stone,  an  opal,  flashed 
The  broken  lights  in  hundred  lovely  hues 
Upon  the  eye,  and  had  the  marvellous  power 
To  make  him  loved  alike  of  God  and  man, 
Who,  strong  in  his  assurance,  wore  the  ring. 
What  wonder  therefore  if  the  Eastern  lord 
Ne*er  left  the  treasure  from  his  hand,  and  made 
Such  disposition  as  secured  its  passing 
As  heirloom  in  the  house  for  ever.    He, 
Leaving  the  ring  to  him  among  his  sons 
Whom  he  loved  best,  commanded  that  his  heir 
Should  in  his  turn  bequeath  it  to  the  one 
Among  his  sons  whom  he  most  dearly  loved  ; 
And  more  :  that  the  possessor  of  the  ring. 
Without  regard  to  claims  of  prior  birth. 
In  right  of  the  ownership  alone,  should  rule 
As  lord  of  all.    You  understand  me.  Sultan  ? 

Saladin,     Proceed.    I  understand. 

Nathan,  So  came  the  ring 

From  sire  to  son,  until  at  length  it  fell 

To  one,  the  father  of  three  loving  sons. 

All  dutiful  alike,  and  all  by  him 

Cherished  with  like  regard ;  now  this,  now  that ; 

And  then  the  third  appearing  in  his  eyes 

The  dearest  and  the  best,  as  each  in  turn 

Was  left  with  him  alone,  the  other  two 

Not  sharing  then  in  the  love  that  filled  his  heart — 

Each,  in  a  word,  seemed  worthiest  of  the  ring  ; 

And  he,  with  pious  weakness,  promised  each 

That  he  should  have  it    Time  ran  on,  and  on, 

Till  the  old  man,  knowing  his  end  drew  nigh, 

Began  to  feel  the  pain  of  his  position  : 

It  grieved  him  sorely  now  that  he  must  needs 

Defeat  the  hopes  of  two  among  his  sons. 

Each  one  of  whom  he  knew  relied  on  him. 

^^^lat  could  be  done — how  'scape  from  the  dilemma  ? 

He  summoned  privily  a  jeweller, 

Of  whom  he  ordered  two  more  opal  rings. 

After  the  pattern  of  the  one  he  wore. 

Nor  cost  nor  pains  being  spared  in  making  them 

Exactly  like  his  own.    The  artist  triumphs  : 

The  rings  produced,  the  father  cannot  tell 

Which  of  the  three  is  his.     Content,  resigned. 

He  calls  his  sons  in  turn  to  his  bedside. 

And  gives  to  each  his  blessing  and  a  ring. 

And  then  soon  after  dies.    You  niark  me,  Sultan  ? 
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Nathan, 


Saladin.      I  mark  you  well ;  but  end  your  tale,  I  pray. 
Nathan,      It  is  already  at  an  end  ;  for  all 

That  follows  may  be  readily  divined. 

The  father  dead,  each  son  displays  his  ring, 

And  would  assert  his  place  as  lord  of  all ; 

Discussion  follows,  difference,  dispute — 

In  vain  !  The  true  ring  cannot  now  be  known. 
(Pause.) 

As  little  known  as  'mong  ourselves  this  day 
The  true  religion. 

What,  is^t  thus  you  answer  me  ? 

Sire,  I  but  seek  excuse  from  hazarding 

Distinction  'twixt  three  rings  expressly  made 

So  much  alike,  that  one  to  outward  view 

Should  not  be  known  from  another. 

But  the  rings  !    And  see  you  palter  not  with  me  in  this 

Methought  the  three  great  Dispensations  named 

Were  verily  distinct  from  one  another — 

Distinct,  even  to  the  meat  and  drink  and  garb 

Of  those  professing  them. 

But  not  distinct 

As  to  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest  in  common — 

The  grounds  whereon  we  all  receive  our  faith. 

For  rest  not  all  alike  on  history, 

Traditional  or  written  ?    And  history 

Must  still  be  taken  upon  trust. 

Now  whose  the  faith  and  truth  we  question  least? 

Whose  but  our  own  ;  or  those  from  whom  we  sprang  ; 

Whose  blood  is  in  our  veins  ;  who  from  our  birth 

Have  given  us  proofs  of  their  enduring  love  ; 

Who  never  even  for  our  weal  deceived  us  ? 

How,  then,  should  I  believe  my  fathers  less 

Than  you  do  yours,  or  how  require  of  you 

To  give  to  your  progenitors  the  lie 

That  you  may  credit  mine  ? 

I  speak  as  Jew  to  Mussulman  ;  to  Christian  'twere  the  same. 
Saladin,     (Aside.)     By  Heaven,  the  man  says  well,  and  I  am  answered. 
Nathan,     Return  we  to  the  story  of  our  rings  : 

As  said,  the  sons  could  come  to  no  agreement ; 

Each  swore  in  turn  before  the  judge  that  he 

Had  had  his  ring  immediate  from  the  hand 

Of  his  dear  father — and  how  true  was  this ! 

That  he  besides  had  had  his  father's  promise 

Of  all  the  privileges  of  the  ring — 

How,  no  less  true  I  his  father  loved  him  dearly  ;    . 

Could  not  have  played  him  false  :  sooner  than  think 

Of  harbouring  doubts  of  one  so  dear  to  him, 
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Though  still  disposed  to  think  the  best  of  them, 

He*d  rather  charge  his  brothers  with  foul  play  ; 

But  he'd  find  means  to  unwork  the  traitors  ;  yes, 

He'd  be  revenged. 
Scdadin.    Well  done,  what  said  the  judge  ? 

I  long  to  hear  what  you  will  make  him  say. 
Nathan,     Thus  spoke  the  judge  : 

*  As  you  do  not— cannot — 
Produce  the  father,  I  dismiss  the  suit. 
What,  think  ye  I  am  here  to  unravel  riddles  ? 
Or  shall  we  stay  until  the  true  ring  speaks  ? 
But  hold  I  The  true  ring  has  the  power,  'tis  said, 
To  make  its  owner  loved  of  God  and  man  : 
This  must  decide.     The  counterfeits,  you'll  own. 
Have  no  such  virtue.    Say  then,  as  ye  stand. 
Which  of  the  three  love  two  the  most? 

IVhat — st'tent  all!  Each  loves  himself  alone^ 
And  ye  are  doubtless  cUl  alike  deceived  : 
The  rings  ye  wear  must  needs  be  counterfeits  ; 
The  magic  ring  was  lost,  as  it  would  seem. 
And  to  conceal  the  loss,  your  loving  father 
Had  those  you  wear  made  like  it.' 

Saladin,     Excellent  I 

Proceed,  I  pray ! 

Nathan,      The  judge  went  on  and  said  : 

*  If  ye  seek  judgment,  and  not  counsel,  go 
But  would  ye  rather  be  advised,  I'd  say  : 
Content  ye  with  the  matter  as  it  stands. 
If  from  his  father  each  have  had  a  ring, 
Let  each  believe  his  own  to  be  the  true  one. 
'Tis  possible  your  father  willed  to  end 
This  sovereignty  of  one  among  his  sons. 

To  me  indeed,  'twould  plainly  seem,  that  he 
Had  loved  you  all  alike,  when  he  took  steps 
To  aggrieve  no  two  by  favouring  one.    Well  then 
Let  each  of  you  comport  him  in  such  wise 
As  love  unbribed  commands  ;  let  each  resolve 
To  show  the  world  that  in  the  ring  he  wears 
He  holds  the  prize,  its  virtues  being  shown. 
To  man  in  acts  of  Justice,  Meekness,  Mercy, 
To  God  in  thoughts  of  Love  and  heartfelt  trust. 
And  when  a  thousand  thousand  years  have  pass'd, 
When  children's  children's  children  wear  the  rings 
Came  they  anew  before  this  judgment  seat, 
One  wiser  than  myself  might  then  sit  here, 
And  make  the  award.' 
Thus  spoke  the  righteous  judge. 
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Saladin.     My  God  I  my  God  I 
Nathan,     Now,  Sultan,  if  you  feel 

ThaXyou  are  Ae — the  promised  wiser  judge 

Saladin.     Who— I  ?    I,  dust  I 

I,  less  than  nothing  1  No 

Nathan,     My  sovereign,  what  is  this  ? 
Saladin,     Dear  Nathan,  no  ! 

The  thousand  thousand  years  of  your  wise  judge 

Have  not  yet  passed  ;  his  seat  is  not  the  one 

I  fill !  So  leave  me  now  ;  but  be  my  friend. 

I  have  nearly  confined  myself  to  the  grand  and  sublime  scene 
between  Nathan  and  Saladin,  because  it  contains  the  soul  and 
spirit  of  real  religion. 

Before  concluding,  I  will  refer  shortly  to  the  treatise  "  On  the 
Education  of  the  Human  Race,"  Lessing  clearly  states  his  belief 
that  the  human  race,  in  its  development,  passes  from  law  and 
obedience  to  a  dogmatic  creed  to  faith  and  love.  He  says,  "In 
our  *  Schemes  of  Redemption,'  and  '  Plans  of  Salvation,'  we  have 
not  yet  reached  the  full  meaning  of  that  name  under  which  God 
has  revealed  himself  in  the  latter  days — Our  Father. 

"In  our  eagerness  to  prove  the  damnation  of  every  soul  who 
does   not   believe   this   or   that   dogma,   we   are   in   danger   of 
forgetting  that  Christianity  is  either  a  Gospel  of  Salvation,  or  it 
is  valueless ;  and  we  overlook  the  inevitable  necessity  that  the 
human  mind   must  pass   through  ignorance,  doubt,  and  error, 
before  it  can  be  capable  of  receiving  pure  truth.     ..... 

Each  little  sect  or  religion  has,  doubtless,  had  some  germ  of  the 
truth  within  it,  which  has  rendered  it  subservient  to  the  great 
purpose  of  fertilizing  the  world — but  so  long  as  the  professors  of 
either  of  them  think  that  they  are  the  favoured  children  of  the 
Divine  Father,  whom  He  regards  with  a  complacency  with  which 
He  does  not  view  the  rest  of  humanity,  so  long  is  the  fulness  of 
God's  idea  not  attained  by  them." 

This  sublime  work  was  translated  very  admirably  by  the  late 
Rev.  Frederick  N.  Robertson,  of  Brighton,  who  had  evidently 
deeply  studied  Lessing's  works,  and  assimilated  their  best  teach- 
ings. Theodore  Parker,  too,  had  been  a  profound  student  of  the 
same  gjreat  teacher,  as  is  proved  clearly  by  his  beautiful  prayer : 

"  Father,  I  would  not  ask  for  wealth  or  fame, 

Though  once  they  would  have  joyed  my  carnal  sense. 
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I  shudder  not  to  bear  a  hated  name, 

Wanting  all  wealth,  myself  my  sole  defence. 
But  give  me,  Lord,  eyes  to  behold  the  truth — 

A  seeing  sense,  that  knows  the  eternal  right : 
A  heart  with  pity  filled  and  gentlest  ruth  ; 

A  manly  faith  that  makes  all  darkness  light. 
Give  me  the  power  to  labour  for  mankind, 

Make  me  the  mouth  of  such  as  cannot  speak ; 
Eyes  let  me  be  to  groping  men  and  blind  ; 

A  conscience  to  the  base :  and  to  the  weak 
Let  me  be  hands  and  feet ;  and  to  the  foolish  mind : 

And  lead  still  further  on  such  as  Thy  kingdom  seek.** 

Those  exquisite  lines  seem  to  lead  up  to  that  glorious  burst 
of  inspired  song  in  which  Coleridge  pours  out  the  soul  of  his  soul. 
He,  too,  I  think,  was  inspired  by  the  sublime  spirit  of  Lessing. 

"  Believe  thou,  O  my  soul, 
Life  is  a  vision  shadowy  of  truth  ; 
And  vice,  and  anguish,  and  the  wormy  grave, 
Shapes  of  a  dream  I 
The  veiling  clouds  retire, 
And  lo  I  the  throne  of  the  Redeeming  God 
Forth  flashing  unimaginable  day. 
Wraps  in  one  blaze  earth,  heaven,  and  deep  helL" 
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WHAT   BECAME  OF  M.  FELIX. 
CHAPTER  LV. 

TREACHERY. 

"  News,  Agnold  !  *'  cried  Bob,  when  I  joined  him  in  the  country. 

"  Bravo ! "  I  said,  "  out  with  it" 

"  Three  men  answering  to  the  description  of  those  we  are  seek- 
ing were  seen  yesterday  on  the  road  to  Monkshead." 

"  Where  is  that  ?  " 

"  Thirty-two  miles  from  here  as  the  crow  flies." 

"  Who  gave  you  the  information  ?  " 

"  Crawley.     The  fellow  is  of  some  use,  after  all." 

I  was  not  so  sure,  but  when  I  questioned  Crawley  he  was  so 
precise  and  circumstantial  in  his  account  that  I  saw  no  valid 
reason  to  discredit  him.  He  had  received  the  news  from  a 
teamster,  he  said,  who  had  passed  the  men  on  the  road.  Were 
they  walking?  .Yes.  How  did  the  teamster  know  they  were 
going  to  Monkshead  ?  They  were  on  the  high  road.  How  far 
from  Monkshead  ?     About  ten  miles. 

"  I  have  asked  questions,"  said  Crawley,  "  of  every  stranger  who 
has  passed  through  the  village,  and  this  was  the  only  one  who 
could  tell  me  anything  at  all." 

"  Did  you  describe  Dr.  Peterssen's  appearance  to  him  ? "  I 
asked. 

"  Yes,  and  he  said  it  was  something  like  another  of  the  men." 

"  Did  you  describe  the  third  ?  " 

"  How  could  I,  when  I  never  saw  him  ?  " 

I  had  put  the  last  question  as  a  test  of  Crawley's  truthfulness  ; 
if  he  had  answered  otherwise  the  doubts  I  had  of  his  veracity 
would  have  been  strengthened. 
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"  You  believe  he  is  speaking  the  truth,  Bob  ?  "  I  asked  of  my 
friend,  Crawley  being  out  of  hearing. 

"  What  reason  has  he  to  tell  lies  ?  "  asked  Bob  in  return. 

"To 'show  that  he  is  doing  something  towards  earning  his 
wages." 

"That's  cutting  it  rather  fine,"  said  Bob.  "You  are  giving 
Crawley  credit  for  intellect ;  I  think  he  is  not  overstocked  in  that 
respect.     Can't  afford  to  throw  away  a  chance,  Agnold." 

"  Certainly  not,  and  this  chance  shall  not  be  slighted.  But  we 
will  not  risk  anything  upon  the  hazard.  My  plan  is  this.  Craw- 
ley, Sophy,  and  I  will  go  to  Monkshead  on  a  voyage  of  discovery. 
You  shall  remain  here  to  take  advantage  of  anything  that  may 
turn  up.  I  will  keep  you  posted  as  to  our  movements  ;  you  will 
keep  me  posted  as  to  yours.  Blessings  on  the  electric  telegraph  ! 
You  will  repeat  all  telegrams  that  arrive  for  me  to  such  places  as 
I  shall  direct,  retaining  the  originals  in  case  of  miscarriage.  Do 
you  agree  to  all  this  ?  " 

"  I  must,"  said  Bob,  "  though  I  would  rather  go  with  you." 

*'  There  would  then  be  no  one  left  in  command  here,  and  we 
should  be  burning  our  ships." 

"All  right  You  are  welcome  to  Crawley.  Must  you  take 
Sophy?" 

"  I  must.  She  is  the  only  one  of  our  party  who  is  familiar  with 
M.  Felix.  If  we  hunt  Peterssen  down  M.  Felix  will  most  likely 
be  with  him,  and  Sophy  is  at  hand  for  the  purpose  of  identification. 
Should  I  have  reason  to  believe  we  have  struck  the  right  trail  I 
will  wire  to  you,  and  you  can  come  on  to  us.  Say  agreed,  old 
fellow." 

"  Agreed,  old  fellow." 

After  that  Bob  and  I  were  closeted  together  for  an  hour 
setting  down  all  our  arrangements  in  black  and  white ;  then  I 
prepared  to  depart. 

"  Good  luck,  Agnold,"  said  the  faithful  Bob.  "  Send  for  me 
soon." 

"  As  soon  as  I  can.     I  want  you  to  be  in  at  the  death." 

I  spoke  these  words  lightly,  with  no  notion  of  their  ominous 
significance,  and  a  carriage  and  pair  having  been  got  ready  for 
us,  Crawley,  Sophy,  and  I  took  our  seats  in  it,  and  bowled  along 
to  Monkshead.  We  arrived  there  at  noon  on  the  following  day, 
and  at  the  post-office  I  found  two  telegrams  sent  by  Bob,  one 
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from  himself  saying  that  stagnation  was  the  order  of  things,  the 
other  a  copy  of  one  forwarded  from  Emih'a  in  London,  in  which 
she  said  that  she  had  not  heard  from  M.  Bordier,  and  expected 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  her.  The  whole  of  the  afternoon  I 
was  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  discover  whether  any  persons 
answering  to  the  description  of  Dr.  Peterssen  and  his  companions 
had  made  any  stay  in  Monkshead.  I  learnt  nothing  of  a  satis- 
factory nature,  and  thoroughly  exhausted,  I  was  discontentedly 
refreshing  the  inner  man,  Sophy  sitting  at  the  same  table  with  me, 
when  Crawley,  who  had  been  making  inquiries,  came  in  with  a 
man  who  looked  like  what  he  was — a  tramp. 

"  Here's  a  fellow,"  said  Crawley,  "  who  can  tell  us  something." 

"  If  I'm  paid  for  it,"  said  the  tramp. 

"You  shall  be  paid  for  your  trouble,"  I  said,  giving  him  a 
shilling.  "  This  is  on  account.  You  shall  have  another  if  your 
information  is  satisfactory." 

"  He  has  tramped  from  Deering,"  said  Crawley,  "  and  passed 
the  parties  we  are  looking  for." 

"  How  far  off?  "  I  asked. 

"  A  matter  of  forty  miles,"  replied  the  tramp. 

"  Were  they  riding  or  walking  ?  " 

"  Two  was  riding,  one  was  walking." 

"  What  was  the  conveyance  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Were  they  riding  in  a  carriage  ?  " 

"  No,  in  a  cart ;  top  of  sack  of  hay." 

"  What  is  the  man  who  was  walking  like  ?  " 

His  description  enabled  me  to  recognize  Dr.  Peterssen  ;  it 
tallied  with  that  given  to  me  by  Emilia,  Bob  and  Sophy. 

"  And  the  two  men  riding  on  the  hay  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Can't  be  so  sure  of  them,"  said  the  tramp ;  but  his  description 
warranted  the  belief  that  they  were  Dr.  Peterssen's  patient  and  M. 
Felix.  As  to  the  latter  I  consulted  Sophy,  and  she  said  it  was 
something  like  M.  Felix. 

"  How  do  you  know,"  I  inquired,  "that  these  men  were  travel- 
ling in  company  ?  " 

"  'Cause  two  of  'em — one  as  was  walking  and  the  other  as  was 
riding — was  talking  to  one  another." 

"  Did  you  hear  what  they  said  ?  " 

"  No,  I  didn't." 
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He  had  nothing  more  to  tell  me,  and  he  took  his  departure 
after  receiving  his  second  shilling. 

I  turned  to  Crawley  and  asked  him  how  he  had  picked  up  the 
tramp. 

"  I  was  having  half  a  pint  at  the  Stag's  Head,"  replied  Crawley, 
"  when  he  came  in.  Seeing  he  was  a  tramp  I  stood  him  a  pint, 
and  asked  hini  where  he'd  come  from.  From  Deering,  he  said. 
Then  I  asked  him  if  he'd  met  anybody  in  particular  on  the  road, 
and  he  said  nobody ;  but  when  I  spoke  of  three  men  in  company, 
and  gave  him  an  idea  of  what  Dr.  Peterssen  was  like,  he  brightened 
up  and  told  me  what  he  told  you.  I  thought  you  had  better  see 
him,  so  I  brought  him  along." 

I  nodded  and  said  we  would  start  for  Deering  in  the  morning, 
and  Crawley  went  to  the  bar  to  refresh  himself.  Now,  whether  I 
was  influenced  by  my  original  latent  suspicions  of  Crawley,  or  by 
the  non-success  I  was  meeting  with,  I  was  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  Crawley,  and  my  dissatisfaction  was  not  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  I  could  find  no  valid  reasons  for  mistrusting  him.  Later 
on  it  will  be  seen  whether  I  was  right  or  wrong  in  my  impressions, 
but,  as  will  also  presently  be  seen,  the  trail  I  was  following  up, 
whether  it  were  true  or.  false,  led  to  important  results,  the 
mere  remembrance  of  which  will  abide  with  me  as  long  as 
I  live. 

We  did  not  reach  Deering  till  late  the  next  night.  The  post- 
office  was  closed,  and  I  could  not  obtain  the  telegrams  which  I 
had  directed  Bob  to  forward,  till  the  morrow.  As  on  the  previous 
day,  there  were  two — one  from  Bob  with  no  news,  the  other  from 
Emilia  expressing  anxiety  regarding  the  continued  silence  and 
absence  of  M.  Bordier.  I  myself  considered  it  strange,  and  I 
sympathized  with  Emilia's  unexpressed  fears  that  she  had  been 
buoyed  up  by  false  hopes.  Things  altogether  were  looking 
gloomy ;  we  were  drifting  without  a  rudder,  and  my  experiences 
in  Deering  tended  still  further  to  discourage  me.  There  were  no 
traces  of  the  men  I  was  seeking,  and  after  dispatching  letters  and 
telegrams  to  Bob  and  Emilia,  I  seriously  discussed  with  myself 
the  advisability  of  returning  to  London  and  awaiting  news  of  M. 
Bordier.     Sophy  broke  in  upon  my  cogitations. 

"I've  found  'im  out,"  she  said  with  a  flushed  face.  "That 
there  Crawley  is  taking  of  us  in,  you  see  if  he  ain't.  He's  been 
telling  a  pack  of  lies  with  'is  'ay  cart  and  'is  tramp.     He's  got  'old 
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of  another  cove,  and  is  bringing  of  'im  'ere.  I  'eerd  'im  telling 
the  chap  what  to  say  to  yen     Fm  mum.     'Ere  he  is." 

Sure  enough  there  entered  Crawley  with  another  tramp,  who 
told  me  a  plausible  story  of  having  met  Dr.  Peterssen  and  his 
companions  some  thirty  miles  off.  The  fellow  played  his  part 
fairly  well,  and  when  I  refused  to  give  him  money  began  to  bully. 
I  soon  silenced  him,  however,  by  threatening  to  give  him  into 
custody  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  and  he  slunk  away  without 
another  word,  but  with  a  secret  sign  to  Crawley,  which  I  detected. 
Crawley  would  have  followed  him,  but  I  had  got  between  him 
and  the  door. 

"  You  miserable  sneak,"  I  said,  "  your  game's  at  an  end.  So, 
you've  been  coached  by  your  scoundrelly  employer,  Peterssen,  to 
deceive  us,  and  I  was  fool  enough  to  be  taken  in  by  you.  What 
have  you  to  say  about  it  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me  slyly,  but  did  not  speak. 

"You  are  frightened  that  you  may  criminate  yourself,  but 
you  have  done  that  already.  I  can  prove  that  you  have  robbed 
us  of  money,  under  false  pretences ;  I  can  prove  that  you  have 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  us.  Do  you  know  the  punish- 
ment for  conspiracy?  It  is  penal  servitude,  my  friend.  You 
wince  at  that.  Honesty  would  have  served  your  interests  better, 
my  fine  fellow.  Had  you  not  behaved  treacherously  you  would 
have  been  made  for  life.  And  now  you  will  find  that  you  have 
fallen  between  two  stools.  You  think  that  Dr.  Peterssen  will 
reward  you.  You  are  mistaken.  He  has  promised  you  a  sum 
of  money  for  misleading  us.  You  will  not  get  a  penny  of  it. 
You  fool !  Better  for  you  to  have  trusted  straightforward  gentle- 
men who  had  the  means  and  the  will  to  richly  reward  you,  than 
a  scoundrel  like  your  master,  who  has  used  you  as  a  tool.  You 
are  to  report  the  success  of  your  treachery  to  him  personally. 
Where?  In  London?  Go  to  him  there,  go  to  the  address  he 
gave  you,  and  try  and  find  him.  As  he  has  rogued  others  he  has 
rogued  you.  Before  you  are  many  hours  older  you  will  learn 
that  honesty  would  have  been  your  best  policy." 

The  play  of  his  features  proved  to  me  that  all  my  shots  were 
faithful  and  had  struck  home.     I  gave  him  a  parting  one. 

"  I  will  put  the  police  on  your  track.  You  are  a  marked  man 
from  this  day,  and  you  and  your  master  will  have  to  answer  in 
the  criminal  dock  for  the  crimes  of  which  you  are  guilty." 

38 
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I  had  moved  from  the  door,  and  he,  seizing  the  opportunity, 
darted  through  it  and  was  gone. 

"  Fine  words  ! "  I  exclaimed.     "  Much  good  they  will  do ! " 

"  Never  mind,"  said  faithful  Sophy.  "  You  give  it  'im  'ot,  and 
no  mistake.  You  frightened  'im  out  of  *is  life ;  he'll  shy  at  every 
peeler  he  meets." 

"  It  will  not  help  us,"  .1  said,  in  a  rueful  tone.  "  We  are  at  a 
dead-lock." 

"  Never  say  die,"  said  Sophy,  cheerfully.  "  That  ain't  a  bit 
like  yer." 

Upon  my  word  her  encouragement  put  fresh  life  into  me,  and 
I  grew  less  despondent.  Determined  to  leave  Deering  as  quickly 
as  possible  I  went  to  see  about  a  trap,  and  here  I  met  with 
another  disappointment  I  could  not  get  a  trap  till  the  following 
day. 

"  We  shall  have  to  wait  until  to-morrow,  Sophy,"  I  said.  "  So 
let  us  make  ourselves  comfortable.  I  wonder  if  there's  a  local 
newspaper  about.  I  will  read  you  the  news  if  there  is  ;  it  will 
help  to  pass  the  time." 

Upon  what  slender  foundations  do  momentous  issues  hang! 
A  pregnant  proof  of  this  truism  was  at  hand.  There  was  no 
newspaper  printed  in  Deering,  but  at  Fleetdyke,  the  nearest  place 
of  importance,  was  published  a  small  daily  sheet  called  the  Fleet- 
dyke  Herald,  The  landlord  at  the  inn  at  which  we  put  up  did  not 
take  in  the  paper,  but  it  happened  that  a  traveller,  making  pause 
there,  had  left  behind  him  two  copies  of  as  recent  date  as  yes- 
terday and  the  day  -before.  These  the  landlord  brought  in 
to  me,  and  I  sat  down  to  entertain  Sophy,  who  prepared  herself 
for  an  hour  of  great  enjoyment. 

"What  things  in  a  newspaper  do  you  like  best,  Sophy?"  I 
asked. 

"  Perlice  Courts,"  she  replied,  "  when  I  gets  the  chance  of  any- 
body reading  'em  out — about  once  in  a  bloo  moon,  yer  know." 

"  Police  Courts  it  shall  be,"  I  said.  "  I  have  a  fancy  for  them 
myself." 

So  evidently  had  the  Editor  of  the  Fleetdyke  Herald,  who 
seemed  to  make  it  a  special  feature  of  his  paper  to  gather  the 
police-court  news  of  a  rather  wide  district  around  his  locality  as 
an  attraction  to  his  subscribers.  I  had  read  aloud  to  Sophy  four 
or  five  of  the  most  entertaining  cases  when  I  was  startled  by  the 
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heading,  "  Tampering  with  a  Register  Book.  Strange  Case."  I 
read  the  report  under  this  heading  rapidly  to  myself,  and  Sophy, 
observing  that  something  had  startled  me,  sat  in  silence  and  did 
not  speak  a  word.  The  case  was  not  concluded  in  the  paper  I 
was  reading  from.  The  last  line  ran :  "  Adjourned  till  to-morrow 
for  the  production  of  an  important  witness  from  London."  I 
looked  at  the  date  of  the  newspaper — it  was  the  day  before  yes- 
terday. The  other  paper,  which  I  had  not  yet  taken  up,  was  of 
yesterday's  date,  and  I  found  in  it  the  conclusion  of  the  case. 
The  first  day's  report,  with  its  pregnant  heading,  startled  me,  as 
I  have  said.  The  second  day's  report  startled  me  still  more. 
By  the  merest  accident  my  fingers  were  on  the  pulse  of  the  torture 
of  E^nilia's  life.  I  ran  down  to  the  bar ;  the  landlord  stood  behind 
it,  wiping  some  glasses. 

"  Is  the  village  of  Glasserton  at  a  great  distance  from  here  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  O,  no,"  replied  the  landlord,  "  about  eleven  miles.  You  can 
shorten  it  by  two  miles  if  you  cut  through  Deering  Woods." 

I  glanced  at  the  clock — half-past  four.  "  It's  a  melancholy 
walk  through  the  woods,"  remarked  the  landlord,  "  but  to  be  sure 
the  moon  will  rise  at  ten." 

"  Can  any  one  show  me  the  short  cut  ?  "  I  asked.  "  I  wish 
particularly  to  go  to  Glasserton  to-night." 

"  My  daughter  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  it." 

"Thank  you.  Ask  her  to  get  ready.  I  will  give  her  half-a- 
crown  for  her  trouble." 

I  called  to  Sophy,  and  asked  her  if  she  was  ready  for  a  long  walk. 

"  I'm  ready  for  anythink,"  she  said,  "along  o'  you." 

"  Ten  miles  there,  and  ten  miles  back,  Sophy,"  I  said,  for  it  was 
my  intention  to  return  to  the  inn  that  night. 

"  I'll  walk  all  night  if  yer  want  me  to." 

*  Come  along,  then,  my  girl." 

I  settled  my  account  with  the  landlord  before  I  left,  and  then, 
accompanied  by  his  daughter,  a  girl  of  fourteen,  we  walked  to 
Deering  Woods. 

"  There,"  said  she,  "  keep  on  this  track  and  it  will  take  you 
right  through  the  woods  till  you  reach  the  road  for  Glasserton. 
When  you  come  to  two  tracks  keep  to  the  left." 

The  directions  she  gave  were  clear,  and  I  made  her  happy  with 
the  promised  half-a-crown. 

38* 
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"  How  far  do  the  woods  extend  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Youll  have  to  walk  six  or  seven  miles,"  she  replied,  "  before 
you  get  out  of  *em — and  mind  you  take  care  of  the  cliffs.  They're 
dangerous." 

"  We  shall  see  them,  I  suppose,  before  we  come  on  them  ?  '* 

"  O,  you'll  see  'em  right  enough,  but  nobody  goes  nearer  to  'em 
than  they  can  help." 

She  stood  looking  after  us  till  thick  clusters  of  trees  hid  us  from 
her  sight. 

"  Step  out,  Sophy,"  I  said,  "  we've  got  a  long  walk  before  us." 

An  explanation  of  the  motive  for  my  sudden  visit  to  Glasser- 

ton  will  be  found  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  Fleetdyke 

Herald:  ^ 

The  First  Extract. 

"  Tampering  with  a  Register  Book,  Strange  Case, — M.  Bordier 
and  his  son,  Julian  Bordier,  of  Swiss  extraction,  were  charged 
with  erasing  a  name,  and  writing  another  over  it,  from  a  mar- 
riage entry  in  the  register  book  of  marriages  in  the  parish  of 
Glasserton.  Mr.  Hare,  the  registrar,  stated  that  the  accused 
visited  him  yesterday  afternoon,  for  the  purpose,  as  they  said,  of 
verifying  a  copy  of  a  marriage  certificate  which  they  brought 
with  them.  The  marriage  in  question  was  solemnized  over  nine- 
teen years  ago,  and,  according  to  the  entry  as  it  now  stands,  was 
between  Gerald  Paget  and  Emilia  Braham.  The  elder  of  the 
accused  made  the  examination,  and  professed  himself  satisfied. 
He  then  requested  the  registrar  to  step  out  of  the  office  with  him, 
saying  that  he  wished  to  make  some  private  inquiries  of  him. 
The  registrar  consented,  and  the  two  went  outside  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  questions  which  M.  Bordier  asked  relating  to  the 
witnesses  to  the  marriage,  Julian  Bordier  meanwhile  remaining 
alone  in  the  office  with  the  register  book.  Mr.  Hare,  who  has 
been  registrar  for  about  three  years,  answered  the  questions  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  and  then  M.  Bordier  summoned  his  son 
from  the  office  and  the  accused  departed.  In  the  evening  Mr. 
Hare  had  occasion  to  consult  the  register  book,  and  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity  he  referred  to  the  entry  which  his  visitors  in 
the  afternoon  had  called  to  verify.  To  his  astonishment  he  dis- 
covered that  the  name  of  the  bridegroom  had  been  erased,  and 
the  name  of  Gerald  Paget  written  over  the  erasure.  His  sus- 
picions fell  immediately  upon  M.  Bordier  and  Julian  Bordier, 
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and  learning  that  they  had  left  the  village,  he  obtained  a  warrant 
for  their  arrest,  and,  with  a  policeman,  started  in  pursuit  The 
accused  were  greatly  agitated  when  they  were  told  to  consider 
themselves  under  arrest,  and  the  elder  of  the  two  commenced 
an  explanation,  to  which,  however,  Mr.  Hare  and  the  constable 
refused  to  listen.  He  then  begged  to  be  permitted  to  write  and 
telegraph  to  London  for  legal  and  professional  assistance,  which, 
he  said,  would  establish  their  innocence,  and  his  request  being 
granted,  he  wrote  and  despatched  both  letters  and  telegrams. 
The  registrar  having  finished  his  evidence,  the  magistrate  said 
the  case  was  quite  clear,  and  asked  the  accused  what  they  had  to 
say  in  their  defence.  M.  Bordier,  who  assumed  the  office  of 
spokesman,  his  son  preserving  a  somewhat  scornful  silence, 
handed  the  magistrate  two  telegrams  he  had  received  from 
London  in  reply  to  those  he  had  despatched.  M.  Bordier  said 
that  he  refrained  from  putting  any  questions  to  the  registrar, 
giving  as  a  reason  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  procedure  in  Eng- 
lish Courts  of  Justice.  The  magistrate,  having  read  the  telegrams, 
remarked  that  the  names  attached  to  them  were  those  of  eminent 
and  renowned  gentlemen  whose  time  must  be  very  valuable.  As 
they  promised  to  attend  the  court  on  the  following  morning  and 
were  anxious  to  return  the  same  day,  the  accused  were  remanded 
till  to-morrow  for  the  production  of  these  important  witnesses 
from  London." 

The  Second  Extract. 

"  Tampering  with  a  Register  Book,  Strange  and  Important 
Evidence, — Result, — M.  Bordier  and  his  son,  Julian  Bordier,  were 
brought  up  on  remand  on  the  charge  of  altering  a  signature  in  a 
marriage  entry  in  the  register  book  of  the  parish  of  Glasserton. 
Upon  the  case  being  called,  Mr.  Lawson,  of  the  well-known  firm  of 
Lawson  and  Lawson,  of  St.  Helen's,  London,  who  said  he  appeared 
for  the  defence,  asked  that  Mr.  Shepherd,  the  eminent  expert  in 
caligraphy,  should  be  allowed  to  examine  the  register  book,  and 
the  application  was  granted.  The  clerk  read  the  evidence  given 
yesterday  by  Mr.  Hare,  the  registrar,  who  stated,  in  reply  to  a 
question  from  the  magistrate,  that  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  it. 
Mr.  Lawson  then  proceeded  to  cross-examine  the  witness : 

"  *  You  state  that  the  register-book  was  examined  in  your 
presence  ? '— ^*  Yes.' 
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"  *  Was  there  any  possibility  of  the  signature  being  tampered 
with  while  you  were  by  ? ' — *  It  could  not  possibly  have  been  done 
in  my  presence.* 

"  *  Was  M.  Bordier  left  alone  in  the  office  with  the  book  ? ' — 
*No.' 

"  *  In  point  of  fact  you  did  not  lose  sight  of  him  during  the 
whole  of  the  visit  ?  * — *  I  did  not.' 

"  *  Not  even  for  a  moment  ? ' — *  Not  for  one  moment' 

" '  Then  he  could  not  have  made  the  erasure  or  have  written 
the  name  over  it  ? ' — *  He  could  not' 

"  *  You  do  not  accuse  him  ? ' — '  Of  actually  committing  the 
offence,  no.  Of  being  an  accessory,  yes.  He  called  me  out  of 
the  office  to  give  his  accomplice  time  to  do  what  he  wished.* 

"  *  We  shall  see.  Only  M.  Julian  Bordier  could  possibly  have 
altered  the  entry  ? ' — *  Only  he.' 

"  Mr.  Lawson  (to  the  Magistrate) :  *  This  proves  that  M.  Bordier 
could  not  have  made  the  erasure.' — The  Magistrate :  *  Exactly.' 

"Cross-examination  continued:  'It  is  not  important  to  the 
case,  but  are  you  familiar  with  the  record  of  the  marriage  of 
Emilia  Braham  and  Gerald  Paget,  or  between  her  and  any  other 
person  ? ' — *  No,  I  never  had  occasion  to  refer  to  this  particular 
entry.' 

"  *  Were  M.  Bordier  and  his  son  the  only  visitors  you  received 
on  that  day  who  wished  to  verify  an  entry  in  the  register  book  ? ' 
— *  The  only  visitors.' 

"  *  After  they  left  you  did  you  leave  your  office  ? ' — '  For  an  hour 
in  the  evening.' 

"*  Before  you  discovered  that  the  entry  had  been  tampered 
with  ? '— *  Yes,  before  that' 

"  *  Who  was  in  charge  of  the  premises  while  you  were  away  ?  * 
— *  The  servant,  Jane  Seebold.' 

"  *  When  you  made  the  discovery  of  the  erasure  did  you  ask 
Jane  Seebold  if  any  one  had  called  in  your  absence  ?  * — *  I  did 
not' 

"  *  Did  you  at  any  time  inform  her  that  the  book  had  been 
tampered  with  ? ' — *  I  did  not' 

"  *  You  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  the  gentlemen  you  accuse 
must  be  guilty  ? ' — *  There  is  no  other  conclusion.' 

"  *  That  will  do.     Call  Mr.  Shepherd.' 

"  Mr.  Shepherd  stepped  into  the  witness-box. 
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"  Mr.  Lawson :  *  You  are  an  expert  in  handwriting  ? ' — Wit- 
ness :  *  I  am ;  it  is  my  profession.* 

"  *  You  have  given  evidence  in  many  celebrated  cases  ?  * — '  I 
have.' 

"  The  Magistrate :  '  Mr.  Shepherd's  name  and  reputation  are 
well  known.' 

"'Have  you  examined  the  entry  of  the  marriage  between 
Emilia  Braham  and  Gerald  Paget  ? '— *  I  have.' 

"  *  There  is  an  undoubted  erasure  of  the  signature  of  the  bride- 
groom ? ' — ^  There  is.' 

"  *  The  name,  Gerald  Paget,  as  it  now  appears,  has  been  recently 
written  ? ' — *  Quite  recently,  within  the  past  week.  The  state  of 
the  ink  in  which  the  name  is  freshly  written  proves  it.' 

"*You  put  a  marked  emphasis  upon  the  words  "freshly 
written."  Have  you  a  reason  for  doing  so  ? ' — '  I  have.  Upon  a 
careful  examination  of  the  entry  I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  that 
the  name  erased  is  the  same  as  the  name  written  above  the 
erasure.     The  letters  have  been  very  cleverly  traced.' 

"  The  Magistrate :     *  That  sounds  very  strange.' 

"  Mr.  Lawson :  '  It  does ;  but  it  is  a  puzzle  that  may.  be  solved. 
Say  that  there  is  here  a  question  of  property  which  would  fall  to 
the  Emilia  Braham  who  is  married  according  to  this  entry.  To 
become  possessed  of  this  property  she  must  prove  her  marriage 
with  Gerald  Paget  Some  one  interested  on  the  other  side  gets 
hold  of  the  register  book,  and  erases  the  name  of  Gerald  Paget. 
What  name  shall  be  substituted  in  its  place  ?  What  but  that  of 
Gerald  Paget  ?  This  opens  up  the  suggestion  that  a  friend  of 
Emilia  Braham  (speaking  of  her  in  her  maiden  name)  has  also 
paid  a  visit  to  the  register  book,  has  erased  the  bridegroom's 
name,  and  written  in  its  place  that  of  Paget,  to  prove  the  said 
Emilia's  marriage  with  him.  A  formidable  suspicion  is  thrown 
upon  her,  and  the  very  entry  upon  which  she  relies  is  weighty 
evidence  against  her.' 

"  The  Magistrate :  *  It  is  an  ingenious  theory,  but  I  cannot  see 
that  it  has  any  bearing  upon  the  present  case.' 

"  Mr.  Lawson :  *  It  has  an  indirect  bearing.  I  have  here  a  copy 
of  the  marriage  certificate,  which  I  must  ask  you  to  compare  with 
the  entry  in  the  register  book.  You  will  see  in  the  copy  that  the 
name  is  Gerald  Paget,  and  you  cannot  doubt  that  the  copy  is 
genuine.' 
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"The  Magistrate:  'There  can  be  little  doubt  of  that.  The 
state  of  the  paper  is  a  proof.' 

"  Mr.  Lawson :  *  If  the  copy  had  been  lost,  it  would  have  greatly 
strengthened  those  whose  interests  are  opposed  to  Mrs.  Paget's. 
I  have  nothing  further  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Shepherd.  Call  Jane 
Seebold.' 

"  Jane  Seebold  was  shown  in  the  witness-box. 

"  *  Your  name  is  Jane  Seebold  ?  * — *  Yes.* 

" '  You  are  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Hare  ? ' — *  Yes.' 

" '  Do  you  remember  the  day  before  yesterday  ? ' — '  Yes.* 

" '  In  the  evening  Mr.  Hare  went  out  for  an  hour  ? ' — *  Yes.* 

" '  Was  the  office  in  which  the  official  books  are  kept  open  ? ' 
— *  Yes,  it  was,  and  I  was  sweeping  it  out* 

"  *  Did  anybody  call  while  you  were  so  employed  ?  * — '  Yes,  a 
gentleman.* 

"  *  Did  he  inquire  for  any  one  ? ' — *  Yes,  my  master.' 

"  *  Well  ?  *— *  I  told  him  he  was  out.* 

"  *  What  did  he  say  to  that  ?  * — *  He  said  he  would  wait  for  him.* 

" '  You  allowed  him  to  wait  ? ' — *  Yes.' 

"*In  the  office?'—*  Yes.' 

" '  What  did  you  do  while  he  waited  ?  * — '  I  had  work  in  other 
parts  of  the  house,  and  I  went  and  did  it' 

"  *  For  how  long  was  the  gentleman  left  alone  in  the  office  ? ' — 
•*  Half  an  hour  perhaps.' 

"  *  Then  you  went  in  to  him  ? ' — *  Yes,  and  he  said  he  was  going, 
and  he  went' 

"  *  Did  you  tell  your  master  of  the  gentleman's  visit  when  he 
returned?'— *  No,  I  didn't' 

"'Why  didn't  you?'  The  witness  hesitated.  *Why  didn't 
you  ?  Remember  that  you  are  on  your  oath,  and  that  if  you 
prevaricate  or  speak  falsely  you  may  get  yourself  into  serious 
trouble.  Why  did  you  not  tell  your  master  of  the  gentleman's 
visit?' — *Well,  he  gave  me  five  shillings,  and  told  me  to  say 
nothing  about  it     I  don't  see  that  I've  done  any  harm.' 

"  *  You  can  step  down.' 

"  The  Magistrate :  *  Stop  a  moment.  Where  were  the  official 
books  while  the  gentleman  was  in  the  office  ? ' — *  In  their  proper 
place — the  desk.' 

"  Mr.  Lawson :  *  Was  the  desk  locked  ? ' — '  The  lock's  been 
broke  all  the  time  I've  been  in  the  place.' 
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"  *  So  that  all  a  person  had  to  do  to  get  hold  of  the  books  was 
to  lift  the  lid  ? '— '  Yes.' 

"  The  Magistrate :  *  Your  conduct  was  very  reprehensible.' 

"  The  witness  then  left  the  box. 

"  Mr.  Lawson :  '  We  have  brought  the  inquiry  now  to  this 
point.  Supposing  the  erasure  to  have  been  made  on  the  day  in 
question,  the  commission  of  the  offence  lies  between  M.  Julian 
Bordier  and  the  person  who  visited  the  registrar's  office  in  his 
absence.' 

"  The  Magistrate :  *  Quite  so.  I  think  the  registrar  should 
keep  these  important  public  books  in  a  more  secure  place — in  an 
iron  safe.' 

"  The  Registrar :  '  I  am  not  supplied  with  one,  your  Worship, 
and  I  cannot  afford  to  buy  one.  My  servant's  evidence  comes 
upon  me  as  a  surprise.' 

"  The  Magistrate :  *  I  repeat  what  I  said.  These  official  records 
should  be  kept  in  safer  custody.  The  authorities  should  provide 
proper  receptacles  for  them.' 

"  Mr.  Lawson :  '  I  shall  proceed  now  to  prove  that  it  is  an  utter 
impossibility  that  M.  Julian  Bordier  can  be  guilty  of  the  offence 
with  which  he  and  his  father  are  charged.   Call  Mr.  Wordsworth.' 

"  This  gentleman,  whose  name  and  fame  are  world-renowned, 
then  gave  his  evidence,  which  was  short,  conclusive,  and  sur- 
prising. 

"  *  You  are  an  oculist  ? ' — '  I  am.' 

" '  You  are  attending  M.  Julian  Bordier  ?  ' — *  Yes.' 

"  *  Is  that  the  gentleman  ? ' — *  That  is  the  gentleman.' 

"  *  What  are  you  attending  him  for  ? ' — '  For  his  sight.' 

"  *  Could  he  the  day  before  yesterday  have  erased  a  name  from 
the  register  book  and  written  another  name  above  it  ? ' — *  It  is 
utterly  impossible.' 

"  *  Why  ? ' — *  Because  he  was  blind.  He  is  blind  now.  His 
eyes  are  open  but  he  cannot  see.  It  is  against  my  express  wish 
that  he  left  London.  If  he  does  not  return  immediately  and 
abide  by  my  instructions,  I  shall  despair  of  restoring  his  sight.* 

"  M.  Bordier  :  *  May  I  say  a  word  ? ' 

"  The  Magistrate :  *  Certainly.* 

"  M.  Bordier  :  '  I  came  to  Glasserton  to  compare  the  copy  of  a 
marriage  certificate  with  the  original  entry.  My  son's  happiness 
depended  upon  this  proof,  and  he  insisted  upon  accompanying 
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me.  He  would  not  be  dissuaded,  and  although  I  feared  there 
was  a  risk,  I  yielded  to  his  wish.  When  we  were  arrested  I 
endeavoured  to  explain  matters  to  the  registrar  and  the  officer, 
but  they  would  not  listen  to  me.  Ignorant  of  the  methods  of 
English  Courts  of  Justice,  I  thought  it  wisest  to  obtain  counsel 
and  assistance  from  London.     That  is  all  I  haVe  to  say.' 

"  Mr.  Lawson :  '  Is  it  necessary,  your  Worship,  for  me  to 
address  you  ?  * 

"The  Magistrate  :  *  No.  The  gentlemen  are  discharged,  and 
I  r^ret  that  they  have  had  to  submit  to  this  trial.  I  trust,  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  that  you  will  be  able  to  cure  M.  Julian  Bordier.' 

"  Mr.  Wordsworth :  *  If  he  will  be  guided  by  me,  I  hope  to 
restore  his  sight.* 

"  The  parties  then  left  the  court." 

CHAPTER  LVI. 

NIGHT  IN  DEERING  WOODS. 

I  HAD  a  twofold  object  in  going  to  Glasserton.  In  the  first  place 
I  wished  to  see  for  myself  the  original  record  of  the  marriage  in 
the  register  book ;  in  the  second  place  I  wished  to  obtain  from 
the  registrar's  servant,  Jane  Seebold,  a  description  of  the  visitor 
she  allowed  to  remain  in  the  office  while  her  master  was  absent 
from  the  house.  It  was  evident  that  she  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  purpose  of  the  visit  which  M.  Bordier  and  his  son  Julian  paid 
to  the  registrar  in  the  morning  ;  and  it  was  equally  evident  that 
the  man  who  bribed  her  to  silence  was  the  man  who  erased  the 
signature.  I  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  either  M.  Felix  or  Dr. 
Peterssen,  who  by  this  artful  trick  hoped  to  pave  the  way  to  a 
doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  Emilia's  marriage  with  Gerald  Paget. 
The  scoundrels  had  no  idea  that  the  copy  of  the  marriage  certifi- 
cate had  been  found,  or  that  M.  Bordier  and  his  son  were  in  the 
village  on  the  same  day  as  they.  All  that  they  wished  to  do  was 
to  make  some  provision  for  a  possible  contingency  in  the  future. 
If,  as  was  very  likely,  they  read  the  case  in  the  newspaper,  they 
must  have  been  confounded  by  the  conviction  that  they  were 
hoist  with  their  own  petard.  I  was  now  satisfied  that  when  I 
left  Bob  I  had  started  on  a  true  trail,  despite  the  knavish  devices 
of  Dr.  Peterssen*s  tool,  Crawley. 

The  walk  through  Deering  Woods  was  a  dreary  one,  but  it 
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would  have  been  much  more  dreary  had  it  not  been  for  Sophy, 
who  was  always  entertaining  and  original,  and  never  more  so 
than  on  the  present  occasion.  I  let  her  partially  into  my  confi- 
dence, and  she  was  delighted  to  know  that  she  had  been  the 
direct  means  of  throwing  light  on  a  cruel  injustice.  We  trudged 
along  side  by  side,  the  most  amicable  and  agreeable  of  companions. 

"  It'll  wake  aunty  up  when  she  'ears  everythink,"  said  Sophy. 
**^  She'll  think  toe  good  for  somethink  then." 

"  You  are  the  best  and  brightest  little  girl  in  my  acquaintance, 
Sophy,"  I  said. 

"  I  didn't  take^^«  in,  did  I  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No,  indeed,"  I  replied.  "  It  was  a  lucky  day  for  me  when  I 
first  met  you." 

"  Not  so  lucky  for  you  as  for  me,"  she  said.  "  I've  got  a  silver 
watch." 

"  It  will  turn  into  a  gold  one  by  the  time  you're  a  woman." 

"  Will  it  ?  "  she  exclaimed.     "  Shan't  I  be  proud.!  " 

About  half  way  through  the  woods  I  saw  the  cliffs  of  which 
the  landlord's  daughter  had  warned  me.  In  the  dark  they  would 
have  been  dangerous  indeed  to  one  unfamiliar  with  them.  At 
some  time  or  other  there  had  been  a  great  landslip,  which  had 
opened  up  a  chasm  of  great  depth ;  in  parts  slight  fences  had 
been  put  up,  but  there  were  spaces  entirely  unprotected,  and  I 
was  thankful  we  had  been  warned  of  the  danger.  It  was 
half-past  seven  by  my  watch  when  we  reached  Glasserton, 
and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  registrar's  house.  He  was 
at  home  when  I  called,  and  did  not  receive  me  too  cordially. 
He  had  been  upset  by  the  trial,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  glance  of  the  original  entry 
of  the  marriage.  It  was  only  by  bribery  and  threats  that  I 
effected  my  purpose,  and  I  had  to  use  extreme  persuasion  to 
induce  him  to  grant  me  an  interview  with  Jane  Seebold.  I 
elicited  very  little  from  her  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  con- 
fusion she  was  in,  but  I  was  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  it 
was  M.  Felix  who  had  tampered  with  the  book.  From  her  im- 
perfect description  of  the  man  I  judged  that  he  must  in  some 
way  have  disguised  himself  for  the  purpose  of  the  visit,  and  I 
was  assisted  to  this  conclusion  partly  by  the  height  of  her  visitor, 
who  she  said  was  not  a  tall  man.  Dr.  Peterssen  was  not  less 
than  six  feet,  and  having  to  decide  between  him  and  M.  Felix  I 
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decided  unhesitatingly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  registrar  had 
been  in  Glasserton  but  three  or  four  years,  whereas  Jane  Seebold 
had  been  in  it  all  her  life,  and  I  learned  from  her  that  two  of  the 
three  witnesses  to  the  marriage,  the  doctor  and  the  old  waggoner, 
had  long  been  dead.  At  nine  o'clock  my  inquiries  were  ended, 
and  Sophy  and  I  started  back  for  the  inn. 

"Tired,  Sophy?"  I  asked. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  she  answered  cheerfully,  "  I  could  walk  all  night." 

Still  we  did  not  get  along  so  fast  as  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening ;  it  would  have  been  cruel  to  take  unfair  advantage  of 
Sophy's  indomitable  spirit ;  the  girl  would  have  walked  till  she 
dropped,  and  I  had  some  consideration  for  her.  Therefore  it 
was  that  we  did  not  reach  the  middle  of  Deering  Woods  till  past 
ten,  by  which  time  the  moon  had  risen.  When  I  was  not  talk- 
ing to  Sophy  my  mind  was  occupied  by  the  task  upon  which  I 
had  been  engaged.  Since  my  first  introduction  to  the  Mystery 
of  M.  Felix  a  great  deal  had  been  accomplished.  The  mystery 
had  been  practically  solved,  although  the  public  were  not  yet  in 
possession  of  the  facts.  Emilia's  sufferings  were  at  an  end ;  she 
had  been  fortunate  in  gaining  a  champion  so  noble  and  generous 
as  M.  Bordier,  and  her  daughter's  happiness  was  assured.  I 
could  understand  now  her  anxiety  as  to  M.  Bordier's  silence  since 
his  discovery  of  the  copy  of  the  marriage  certificate,  and  I  divined 
his  reason  for  it.  With  a  horror  of  publicity,  and  out  of  regard  for 
her,  he  did  not  wish  her  to  become  acquainted  with  his  and  his 
son's  arrest  until  he  himself  informed  her  of  it,  and  he  entertained 
a  hope  that  the  report  of  the  case  would  not  get  into  the  London 
papers.  I  also  now  understood  her  anxious  references  to  M. 
Julian's  state  of  health  ;  they  bore  upon  his  failing  sight,  to 
restore  which  he  and  his  father  had  come  to  London.  The 
young  man  had  been  imprudent,  but  I  trusted  to  Mr.  Words- 
worth's assurances  that  he  could  make  a  cure  of  him  if  Julian 
would  abide  by  his  instructions.  I  had  no  doubt,  now  that 
Emilia's  good  name  was  established,  that  Julian  would  submit 
to  the  guidance  of  this  eminent  oculist,  whose  heart  was  as  kind 
as  his  skill  was  great. 

So  far,  all  was  well ;  but  I  was  not  satisfied  ;  I  could  not 
consider  my  task  accomplished  till  I  had  brought  Dr.  Peterssen 
and  M.  Felix  to  the  bar  of  justice  and  restored  to  Emilia's  arms 
the  husband  she  believed  she  had  lost  in  Switzerland. 
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Sophy  broke  in  upon  my  musings. 

"  Is  there  a  man  in  the  moon  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  They  say  so,"  I  answered  lightly. 

"  I  see  'is  face,"  said  Sophy,  "  as  plain  as  plain  can  be." 

We  were  near  the  fallen  cliffs  as  these  words  passed  between 
us,  and  before  I  had  time  to  utter  another  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  sound  of  a  shot. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  cried  Sophy. 

"  A  gun  or  pistol  fired,"  I  replied,  "  and  not  far  off." 

"  I  don't  mean  the  firing,"  said  Sophy,  "  I  mean  the  scream. 
Didn't  yer  'ear  it  ?  " 

"  No,  Sophy,  no  scream  reached  my  ears." 

"  It  reached  mine.    I  can  'ear  anythink,  if  it's  in  the  next  street." 

"  Was  it  after  or  before  the  shot  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  About  the  same  time,  I  think.     They  come  both  together." 

"  Let  us  go  and  see  what  it  is,  if  you're  not  afraid." 

"  Me  afraid  ! "  she  said  contemptuously,  and  she  ran  before 
me  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sounds  had  proceeded.  We 
had  not  proceeded  fifty  yards  before  we  both  stopped  simul- 
taneously, with  an  exclamation  of  horror  on  our  lips.  On  the 
ground  before  us  lay  the  body  of  a  man,  pressing  his  hand  to  his 
heart,  from  which  the  blood  was  flowing.  He  struggled  into  a 
sitting  posture,  and  was  endeavouring  to  rise  to  his  feet,  when 
he  fell  back  with  a  groan,  and  moved  no  more. 

I  rushed  to  his  side  and  bent  over  him. 

"  There  has  been  murder  done,"  I  said.     "  He  is  dead." 

"  Yes,"  said  Sophy,  in  a  low  tone,  as  she  stooped  over  the  body. 
"  He's  dead  this  time,  and  no  mistake." 

"  Dead  this  time ! "  I  repeated  in  wonder. 

"  Don't  yer  see  who  it  is  ?  "  she  asked.     "  It's  Mr.  Felix  !  " 

M.  Felix !  This,  then,  was  the  end  of  th2  ill-spent  life.  The 
evil  record  was  thus  suddenly  snapped,  and  the  man  who  was 
supposed  to  have  died  in  Gerrard  Street,  Soho,  on  the  night  of  the 
1 6th  of  January,  lay  dead  before  me  in  the  lonely  Deering  Woods, 
his  last  breath  but  just  drawn. 

"  Are  you  sure,  Sophy  ?  " 

"  Ain't  you  sure  ? " 

"  I  cannot  be.     I  never  saw  him  in  life." 

"  I  can't  be  mistook.  It's  Mr.  Felix— but  O,  ain't  it  orfle !  who 
could  'ave  done  it  ?  " 
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"Who,  Sophy?  Who  but  his  companion  in  crime,  Dr.  Peters- 
sen." 

At  this  moment,  from  an  unseen  hand  behind,  Sophy  was 
struck  to  the  ground.  Her  scream  of  pain  was  frozen  on  her  lips, 
and  she  lay  prone  before  me. 

"  You  infernal  villain ! "  I  cried,  and  turned. 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly,  and  by  its  light  I  saw  the  form 
of  Dr.  Peterssen.  In  his  upraised  hands  he  held  a  heavy  stake. 
I  strove  to  avoid  the  blow,  and  received  it  on  my  arm.  Before  I 
could  recover  myself  the  stake  was  raised  again,  and  again  it 
descended  upon  me,  this  time  upon  my  head.  The  earth  swam 
round.  Again  I  was  struck  with  savage  violence,  and  as  I  fell  the 
last  thing  I  saw  was  the  moon  with  a  face  in  it  which  smiled  upon 
me  in  the  likeness  of  Dr.  Peterssen. 

CHAPTER  LVn. 

THE  CAVERN  IN  THE  CLIFF. 

I  OPENED  my  eyes  in  darkness.  How  long  I  had  remained 
insensible  I  did  not  know,  nor  did  I  know  where  I  was.  All  that 
I  was  conscious  of  at  first  was  a  dull  pain  in  my  head,  but 
presently  I  was  sensible  of  other  facts.  My  hands  were  tied 
behind  me,  and  my  mouth  was  gagged,  so  that  I  could  only  utter 
unintelligible  moans.  To  my  astonishment  my  moans  were 
answered  by  similar  sounds  at  a  short  distance  from  me.  Pain 
and  suffering  are  selBsh  and  dominant  qualities,  and  some  few- 
moments  passed  before  I  thought  of  my  brave  Sophy.  Then  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  moans  I  heard  proceeded  from  her,  and 
that  she  was  in  the  same  condition  as  myself.  My  immediate 
feeling  was  one  of  thankfulness  that  she  was  alive.  In  vain  did 
I  strive  to  free  my  hands ;  in  vain  did  I  strive  to  speak  intelligible 
words  ;  in  vain  did  I  strive  to  pierce  the  black  darkness  in  which 
we  were  enveloped.  I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  day  or 
night,  and  I  shuddered  to  think  of  the  fate  in  store  for  us.  Soon 
I  found  myself  forgetting  my  own  peril  entirely,  and  dwelling 
only  upon  poor  Sophy's.  Bitterly  did  I  reproach  myself  for 
bringing  her  to  this  pass,  for  it  was  I,  and  I  alone,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  doom  which  would  surely  overtake  her.  I 
had  no  doubt  that  we  were  imprisoned  here  to  die,  and  it  was  I 
who  had  sealed  her  fate. 
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My  thoughts  did  not  flow  steadily  and  uninterruptedly.  Every 
now  and  then  I  relapsed  into  unconsciousness,  and  when  I  revived 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  took  up  quite  naturally  the  thread  of  my 
reflections  at  the  point  at  which  they  were  broken  off".  These 
intervals  of  insensibility  may  have  been  long  or  short  for  all  I  knew. 
I  was  starving ;  I  was  parched  ;  I  would  have  given  the  world  for 
a  drink  of  water ;  but  I  can  say  truthfully  that  if  water  had  been 
available  for  only  one  of  us,  I  would  have  set  my  lips  hard  and 
given  the  relief  to  my  companion  in  misery.  I  have  read  of 
exquisite  tortures  inflicted  upon  unfortunate  people  by  barbarous 
nations — aye,  and  by  some  civilised  nations  as  well — but  no 
tortures  could  have  been  keener  than  those  I  endured.  Minutes 
were  like  hours,  hours  like  days.  It  was  impossible  under  such 
conditions  to  keep  count  of  time. 

There  were  sounds  of  movement  outside  our  prison  house — if 
house  it  was — sounds  of  scraping  feet  and  falling  stones.  I  strained 
my  ears.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  these  sounds,  until  they  were 
within  a  few  feet  of  me  in  my  rear,  but  I  was  so  securely  bound 
that  I  could  not  turn  my  head.  One  word  was  spoken  in  the 
form  of  a  question. 

"Alive?" 

The  voice  was  that  of  Dr.  Peterssen.  I  had  never  heard  it,  but 
I  would  have  staked  my  hopes  of  release  upon  the  issue.  Not  by 
the  faintest  moan  did  Sophy  or  I  answer  this  ruthless  question. 
A  match  was  struck,  a  candle  was  lighted,  and  Dr.  Peterssen 
stood  between  us,  holding  the  candle  above  his  head.  With 
malicious  significance  he  put  the  candle  close  to  poor  Sophy's  face, 
then  close  to  mine,  and  waved  his  left  hand  as  though  he  were 
introducing  us  to  each  other.  I  gazed  at  Sophy,  who  was  as  little 
able  to  move  as  I  was  myself,  and  the  tears  came  into  my  eyes  as 
I  noted  the  absence  of  reproach  in  her  observance  of  me.  Indeed 
her  expression  was  one  of  pity,  and  not  for  herself. 

"Touching,  isn't  it?"  asked  Dr.  Peterssen,  and  then  cried 
savagely,  "You  pair  of  beauties!  You  reap  what  you  have 
sown ! " 

By  the  dim  light  I  perceived  that  we  were  in  a  kind  of  cave,  the 
entrance  to  which  was  at  the  back  of  us,  and  I  judged  that  the 
cavity  was  low  down  one  of  the  dangerous  cliffs  of  which  we  had 
been  warned.  After  his  attack  upon  us  Dr.  Peterssen  must  have 
carried  us  here  and  buried  us  alive,  as  it  were.     I  subsequently 
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learned  that  my  surmise  was  correct,  and  that  I  had  hit  upon  the 
exact  method  of  our  imprisonment. 

Dr.  Peterssen  stuck  the  candle  in  a  niche,  and  approached  me. 

"  Would  you  like  to  be  free  to  speak  ?  "  he  inquired.  "  If  so, 
move  your  head." 

I  moved  my  head. 

"  You  will  not  shout  ?  "  he  continued.  "  You  will  not  cry  for 
help  ?  Move  your  head  again,  and  I  accept  it  as  your  word  of 
honour.  You  are  a  gentleman,  and  would  not  forfeit  it"  There 
was  a  frightful  scorn  in  his  voice  when  he  referred  to  me  as  a 
gentleman. 

I  moved  my  head  again,  and  he  took  the  gag  from  my  mouth. 

"  Raise  your  voice  above  its  natural  tone,  and  FU  cut  this 
beauty's  fingers  off." 

He  took  a  clasp  knife  from  his  pocket  and  opened  the  blade. 
It  was  sharp,  it  was  bright,  and  I  knew  he  would  keep  his  word. 

"  A  drink  of  water,"  I  murmured. 

"  I  have  it  here."     He  held  an  uncorked  bottle  to  my  lips. 

"  Not  for  me,"  I  said.     "  For  her." 

"  You  will  drink  first,"  he  said  ;  "  then  she  shall  have  her  turn. 
If  you  refuse  neither  of  you  shall  touch  it." 

I  drank,  and  I  saw  that  Sophy  closed  her  eyes  while  I  did  so. 
Nectar  was  never  so  sweet  as  that  long  draught,  for  he  did  not 
stint  me.  Then  he  replaced  the  gag  in  my  mouth,  and  removing 
Sophy's,  went  through  the  same  process  with  her. 

"  That's  jolly,"  said  Sophy  faintly. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  scoundrel,  "  you  will  be  very  jolly  by  the  time 
I  have  done  with  you.  Listen  to  me.  You  clever  couple  are  as 
completely  in  my  power  as  if  we  were  on  a  desert  island.  Not  a 
human  being  is  within  miles  of  us.  To  show  you  how  little  I 
care  for  your  cries,  I  free  both  your  tongues."  Once  more  he 
took  the  gag  from  my  mouth.  "  Only  if  you  speak  too  loudly, 
each  shall  suffer  for  the  other.  I  will  cut  you  to  pieces  before 
each  other's  eyes  if  you  disobey  me.  So,  my  clever  little  beauty, 
you  came  into  my  house  as  a  dumb  girl.  Are  you  dumb? 
Answer — quick  ! " 

"  No,  I  ain't,"  said  Sophy  ;  "  you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  But  you  played  your  part  well — I  will  say  that  of  you — and 
went  about  like  a  sly  mute,  eyes  and  ears  open,  ready  for 
treachery.     If  I  had  suspected,  you  would  never  have  got  out 
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alive.  Answer  my  questions,  and  answer  them  truthfully,  if  you 
do  not  wish  to  be  tortured  to  death.  Did  you  steal  the  desk  ?  '* 
Sophy  was  silent ;  he  laid  the  keen  blade  of  the  knife  he  held  on 
her  face.    "  Answer ! " 

"  Answer  him,  Sophy,"  I  said,  fearing  for  the  child. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  did  steal  the  desk." 

"Who  set  you  on?" 

"  I  did,"  I  replied  quickly.  "  She  is  not  to  blame.  Upon  me 
should  fall  the  punishment,  not  upon  her." 

"  It  shall  fall  upon  both  of  you,  and  upon  your  comrade  who 
brought  her  to  me,  if  only  I  can  lay  hands  on  him.  There  was 
a  secret  in  that  desk,  was  there  not?  Don't  keep  me  waiting 
too  long." 

"  There  was,"  I  said. 

"Did  you  find  it?" 

"  Not  I,  but  another  found  it" 

"  Your  friend,  and  that  sharp-witted  gentleman  from  Switzer- 
land.   A  copy  of  a  marriage  certificate,  was  it  not  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  To  think,"  he  said  bitterly,  "  that  that  fool  should  have  had 
the  desk  in  his  possession  all  these  years,  and  never  discovered 
it !  He  is  rightly  served.  He  can  play  no  fool's  tricks  where  he 
is  now." 

"He  is  dead?"  I  said. 

"  He  is  dead.  I  killed  him,  as  I  intend  to  kill  you,  only  yours 
will  be  a  longer  and  more  lingering  death.  Do  you  think  my 
confession  injudicious  ?  You  are  mistaken.  You  will  nevermore 
see  the  light  of  day ;  you  will  nevermore  set  eyes  upon  a  human 
being  but  myself.  You  are  here,  in  a  tomb.  This  is  your  grave. 
I  can  afTord  to  be  candid  with  you.  Open  speaking  is  a  luxury 
in  which  I  can  freely  indulge.  Here,  eat"  He  fed  us  with  hard 
dry  bread,  and  we  both  ate  ravenously,  he  watching  us  the 
while  with  malignant  eyes.  "  Am  I  not  a  merciful  gaoler  ?  But 
I  don't  want  you  to  die  just  yet  You  shall  suffer  still  more. 
Tell  me  why  you  have  been  hunting  me  down  ?  " 

"  I  was  engaged  in  befriending  a  much-injured  lady." 

"You  had  better  have  looked  after  your  own  business,  and 
left  me  to  manage  my  own  unmolested.  A  much-injured  lady ! 
Christian  name,  Emilia  ?  " 

"Yes.     I  cannot  injure  her  by  answering  you  truthfully.     She 

39 
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has  powerful  friends  near  her  who  are  capable  of  protecting 
her." 

"Doubtless.  Something  more  was  discovered  through  this 
little  witch  here,  was  there  not?  Remember  what  I  have 
threatened  you  with.  The  truth  I  will  have,  if  I  have  to  cut  it 
out  of  your  heart.     What  more  have  you  discovered  ?  " 

**  To  what  do  you  refer  ?  " 

"  I  had  a  patient — I  speak  in  the  past  tense,  because  I  have 
given  up  business — concerning  whom  you  entertained  some 
curiosity.  You  know  who  that  patient  is.  His  name  ?  Quick ! " 
He  touched  Sophy's  hand  with  the  point  of  his  knife,  and  drew 
blood.     She  never  winced. 

To  save  the  poor  girl,  I  answered,  "  Gerald  Paget." 

"  Good.  These  compelling  measures  are  admirable.  But  do 
not  think  you  are  telling  me  news.  I  can  find  my  way  through 
a  maze  as  well  as  most  people.  It  is  in  my  power  to  give  you 
some  interesting  information.  For  instance  as  to  where  this 
Gerald  Paget  is  at  the  present  moment." 

"  You  have  not  disposed  of  him  then  ?  "  I  ventured  to  say. 

"  O,  no.  Another  kind  of  death  is  in  store  for  him.  He  is  in 
prison  for  the  murder  of  a  gentleman  unknown  to  the  law,  but 
known  to  us  as  Leonard  Paget,  to  many  other  persons  as  M.  Felix." 

I  repressed  the  indignant  words  that  rose  to  my  lips.  Dr. 
Peterssen  smiled  and  continued:  "It  is  a  remarkable  com- 
plication. A  man  is  found  dead  in  Deering  Woods,  shot  through 
the  heart  This  man  is  Leonard  Paget,  alias  M.  Felix.  There 
is  found  upon  his  person  nothing  that  can  lead  to  his  identity. 
The  murder  is  perpetrated  at  a  distance  from  London,  and  no 
one  suspects  there  can  be  any  connection  between  the  murdered 
man  and  the  M.  Felix  who  so  mysteriously  disappeared  from  the 
purlieus  of  Soho.  The  last  whose  suspicions  are  likely  to  be 
roused  are  Emilia  Paget — I  am  courteous  enough,  you  see,  to 
call  her  by  her  right  name — and  her  friends.  Wrapt  up  in  their 
own  concerns,  a  murder  so  remote  has  no  interest  for  them. 
And  murders  are  common.  They  occur  all  over  the  country. 
The  housekeeper  who  attended  upon  M.  Felix  would  be  able  to 
identify  him,  but  what  should  bring  her  into  this  part  of  the 
world  ?  So  far,  you  must  acknowledge,  I  have  managed  fairly 
well,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  meddling  I  should  be  safe. 
Curse  you  !     But  I  am  even  with  you  now." 
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"  I  do  not  expect  you  to  answer  me,"  I  said,  "  but  how  is  it 
that  the  unfortunate  gentleman  whom  you  and  your  confederate 
have  so  sorely  oppressed  has  to  answer  for  a  crime  which  you 
perpetrated  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  not  answer  you  ?  What  passes  in  this  grave 
will  never  be  known,  and  I  can  afford  to  be  magnanimous.  The 
fool  you  pity  was  found  near  the  body,  in  possession  of  the  pistol 
with  which  the  deed  was  done.  Give  me  credit  for  that  little 
manoeuvre." 

"  Does  he  not  declare  his  innocence  ?  " 

"  He  declares  nothing.  The  small  spark  of  reason  which  was 
left  to  him  is  extinguished,  and  he  utters  no  word.  His  silence, 
his  vacant  looks,  are  proofs  of  guilt  They  will  make  short  work 
with  him.  He  will  be  committed  for  trial ;  the  Assizes  are  near, 
and  he  will  be  tried  and  condemned.  No  living  persons  but 
ourselves  can  establish  his  innocence.  If  you  were  free  you  could 
accomplish  it,  but  you  never  will  be  free.  Fret  your  heart  out. 
It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  witness  your  sufferings." 

"  Retribution  will  fall  upon  you,"  I  said.  "  Your  presence  here 
convinces  me  that  you  are  yourself  in  danger." 

"  I  should  be  if  I  walked  abroad,  but  I  have  disappeared.  In 
this  charming  retreat  I  propose  to  hide  till  Gerald  Paget  is  done 
for.  Then,  the  interest  of  the  affair  at  an  end,  I  can  provide  for 
my  own  safety.  Meanwhile,  I  can  manage,  at  odd  times,  to 
purchase  food  enough  to  keep  things  going.  Already  I  have  in 
stock  a  few  tins  of  preserved  provisions,  a  supply  of  biscuits, 
some  bread,  spirits  to  warm  me,  tobacco  to  cheer  me — to  be 
smoked  only  at  nights.  Trust  me  for  neglecting  no  precautions. 
It  is  not  a  life  a  gentleman  would  choose,  but  I  am  driven  to  it 
— by  you."     He  filled  his  pipe  and  lit  it. 

"  Is  it  night  now  ?  "  I  said. 

"  It  is  night  now.  I  am  fond  of  society  ;  that  is  the  reason  I 
spare  you  for  the  present.  When  you  have  served  my  turn  I  will 
rid  myself  of  you." 

*WHave  you  no  pity  ?  " 

"  None." 

"  If  we  refuse  the  food  you  offer  us,  if  we  prefer  to  die  at  once, 
we  can  deprive  you  of  the  pleasure  of  torturing  us." 

"  You  can  suit  yourself.  My  experience  is  that  life  is  sweet ; 
hope  lives  eternal,  you  know.     You  can  amusa  yourself  with  the 
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hope  that  you  have  still  a  chance.  Do  so ;  it  is  immaterial  to 
me.  I  know  what  the  end  will  be.  Be  silent  now ;  you  have 
talked  enough." 

He  examined  our  fastenings  to  see  that  they  were  secure,  and 
then  he  gagged  us.     Before  he  did  so,  however,  I  said  to  Sophy: 

"  Can  you  forgive  me,  my  dear,  for  bringing  this  upon  you  ?  " 

"  There  ain't  nothink  to  forgive,"  she  replied.  "  If  I've  got  to 
die  ril  die  game." 

Dr.  Peterssen  laughed  sardonically,  and  did  not  give  me  time 
to  say  another  word.  The  spirit  of  the  child  amazed  me  ;  she 
was  of  the  stuff  of  which  heroes  are  made.  "  If  by  a  fortunate 
chance,"  I  thought,  "  we  escape  the  deadly  danger  which  holds 
us  fast  she  shall  be  richly  rewarded."  I  saw  no  hope  of  escape, 
but  I  would  cling  to  life  to  the  last  Dr.  Peterssen  was  right  in 
his  conjecture ;  I  would  not  hasten  the  doom  with  which  we  were 
threatened,  and  which  seemed  inevitable.  I  slept  fitfully,  and  in 
my  intervals  of  wakefulness  I  judged  from  Sophy's  r^ular  breath- 
ing that  she  slept  more  peacefully  than  I.  I  was  thankful  for 
that  Where  our  gaoler  took  his  rest  I  do  not  know.  He  did 
not  disturb  us  for  many  hours.  My  eyes  had  grown  accustomed 
to  the  darkness,  and  when  I  fully  awoke  I  could  dimly  see  Sophy's 
face.  She  could  see  me  too,  for  when  I  smiled  at  her  she  smiled 
at  me  in  return.  Clearly  it  was  Dr.  Peterssen's  intention  to 
keep  us  alive  for  some  time  at  least  He  gave  us  bread  and 
biscuits  to  eat  and  water  to  drink.  Days  passed  in  this  miserable 
way,  and  if  I  do  not  dwell  upon  them  it  is  because  I  have  little 
that  is  new  to  relate.  Occasionally  Dr.  Peterssen  allowed  us  to 
talk,  and  bandied  words  with  us  for  his  own  malicious  gratification. 
1  asked  him  once  whether  we  could  purchase  our  release. 

"  You  would  give  a  large  sum  for  it,"  he  said. 

-"  All  that  I  possess  in  the  world  ?  "  I  answered. 

**  If  it  could  be  done  with  safety  to  myself,"  he  said,  "  I  would 
entertain  the  offer ;  but  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  it  could  not 
be  so  done." 

"Why  not?"  I  asked.  v 

"  You  would  betray  me." 

"  I  will  swear  a  solemn  oath  that  your  name  shall  never  pass 
my  lips." 

"  An  oath  that  you  would  break  at  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity    You  are  a  man  with  a  conscience,  and  you  would  hasten 
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to  prove  the  innocence  of  Gerald  Paget  How  would  you  accom- 
plish that  without  mention  of  my  name  ?  Come,  now — air  your 
sophistry,  and  see  if  you  can  persuade  me  to  act  like  an  idiot. 
As  for  money,  I  am  well  supplied.  When  I  am  rid  of  you  and 
this  stubborn  little  witch  I  mean  to  enjoy  myself  in  another 
country." 

He  pulled  out  a  bundle  of  bank  notes,  and  flourished  them 
before  my  eyts.  I  thought  of  Bob's  words  that  M.  Felix  kept 
always  a  large  sum  of  money  on  his  person,  and  I  knew  that  the 
notes  had  once  been  his.  Our  gaoler  took  pride  in  such  like  acts 
of  ostentatious  candour,  to  show  how  completely  he  had  us  in  his 
power  and  how  little  he  had  to  fear  from  us.  I  cannot  say  at 
what  period  of  our  imprisonment  I  fell  into  a  stupor  which  would 
have  lasted  till  the  hour  of  my  death  had  Dr.  Peterssen's  fell  in- 
tentions succeeded.  It  seemed  to  last  for  an  eternity  of  days  and 
nights,  and  in  the  few  intervals  of  consciousness  which  came  to 
me  I  prayed  that  .1  might  not  grow  mad.  Sometimes  I  heard 
Dr.  Peterssen's  voice  as  he  forced  water  and  sopped  biscuit  down 
my  throat  I  had  no  desire  to  refuse  the  food,  but  my  strength 
was  gone,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  swallow.  I  could 
have  borne  my  fate  better  had  it  not  been  that  Sophy  was  never 
absent  from  my  mind.  Sleeping  or  waking  I  thought  of  her, 
and  my  misery  was  increased  tenfold.  I  remember  an  occasion 
when  I  whispered  to  Dr.  Peterssen : 

"Is  she  still  alive?" 

"  She  is  still  alive,"  he  said  with  a  brutal  laugh.  "  She  has  the 
pluck  and  strength  of  a  dozen  men." 

Those  were  the  last  words  he  addressed  to  me,  in  my  re- 
membrance, nor  do  I  remember  speaking  to  him  again.  Delirious 
fancies  held  possession  of  me,  and  although  I  must  have  had 
periods  of  insensibility,  I  do  not  recall  them.  I  could  not  now 
distinguish  the  real  from  the  unreal.  I  heard  voices  that  did  not 
speak  ;  I  saw  pictures  that  had  no  existence ;  I  passed  through 
experiences  as  intangible  as  the  gloom  which  encompassed  us.  All 
the  people  I  knew,  but  chiefly  those  with  whom  I  had  been  lately 
associated,  played  their  parts  in  my  wild  fancies.  The  scene  on 
the  Thames  Embankment  with  Emilia,  my  midnight  visit  to  her 
daughter  Constance,  my  adventures  with  Sophy,  the  episodes  in 
the  police  court  and  M.  Felix's  chambers,  my  journeys  to  and  fro 
in  search  of  clues  to  the  mystery,  the  introduction  of  Bob  Tucker 
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into  the  affair,  all  these  and  every  other  incident  associated  with 
my  championship  of  a  wronged  and  injured  lady,  took  new  and 
monstrous  forms  in  my  disordered  imagination.  I  grew  weaker 
and  weaker.     Surely  the  end  must  soon  come. 

It  came.  There  were  loud  shouts  and  cries,  and  voices  raised 
in  menace,  terror,  and  defiance.  These  sounds  conjured  up  a  host 
of  confused  forms  struggling  around  me.  A  hand  touched  my 
face,  an  arm  was  passed  round  my  neck ;  my  head  lay  upon  a 
man's  shoulder. 

"Agnold!" 

My  mouth,  my  limbs,  were  free,  but  I  could  not  speak,  I  could 
not  move. 

"  Agnold  !  Don't  you  hear  me  ?  It's  Bob— Bob  Tucker ! 
I've  found  you  at  last — you're  saved !  Speak  one  word  to  me ; 
move  your  head,  to  show  you  understand  me  I " 

I  smiled  feebly ;  I  had  had  so  many  of  these  dreams ;  I  did  not 
open  my  eyes. 

"  Great  God  !  Have  I  come  too  late  ?  O,  you  black-hearted 
villain,  your  life  shall  pay  for  it !  " 

Gentle  hands  raised  my  head.  My  eyes,  my  face,  were  bathed 
with  cold  water  ;  a  few  drops  of  weak  spirits  were  poured  into 
my  mouth,  which  I  swallowed  with  difficulty.  Surely  there  was 
here  no  delusion  1 

"  That's  right,  Agnold ;  that's  right,  old  friend.  We'll  soon 
pull  you  round.  You  are  too  weak  to  speak — I  see  that.  But 
don't  you  want  to  hear  about  Sophy  ?  " 

Sophy?  I  strove  to  struggle  to  my  feet,  and  fell  back  into  the 
friendly  arms  ready  to  receive  me.  I  opened  my  ^yts  \  they  fell 
upon  Bob,  who  smiled  and  nodded  at  me.  If  this  was  delusion 
then,  indeed,  I  was  mad. 

"  For  God's  sake  don't  deceive  me,  Bob  1 "  He  must  have 
followed  my  words  in  the  movement  of  my  lips,  for  sound  scarcely 
issued  from  them.  "  This  is  real.  You  are  my  friend,  Bob  Tucker  ?  " 

"  I  am  your  friend.  Bob  Tucker,  who  ought  to  be  whipped  at 
the  cart's  tail  for  not  having  found  you  before.  But  I  am  in  time, 
and  I  thank  God  for  it ! " 

"  You  spoke  of  Sophy  ?  "  I  did  not  dare  to  ask  the  question 
which  was  in  my  mind. 

"I  did.  Your  voice  is  getting  stronger  already.  She's  all 
right.     Don't  you  fret  about  her." 
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"  I  want  the  solemn  truth,  Bob.     She  lives  ?  " 

"She  lives.  It  is  the  solemn  and  happy  truth,  dear  friend. 
She  is  near  you  at  the  present  moment." 

"  Bring  her  close  to  me.     Let  me  touch  her  hand." 

It  was  placed  in  mine  and  guided  to  my  lips.  I  kissed  it,  and 
a  weak  voice  stole  upon  my  ears  : 

"  Fm  as  well  as  well  can  be,  Mr.  Agnold !  Fll  dance  yer  a 
'ompipe  if  yer  like ! " 

"  My  brave  girl — my  dear,  brave  Sophy !  O  Grod,  I  thank 
Thee!" 

Then  everything  faded  from  my  sight  and  I  heard  nothing 
more. 

CHAPTER  LVIII. 

FRIENDS  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

Sophy  and  I  were  lying  on  two  couches  placed  so  that  my  eyes 
could  rest  upon  her  face.  A  day  and  a  night  had  elapsed  since 
our  rescue,  and  I  had  gained  strength  surprisingly.  With  the  help 
of  Bob  I  had  dressed  myself  in  the  afternoon,  and  seeing  that  the 
exertion  had  nearly  exhausted  me  he  insisted  upon  my  lying 
down  on  a  couch.  I,  on  my  part,  upon  learning  that  Sophy  had 
also  with  assistance  dressed  herself,  in  "spick  and  span  new 
clothes,"  as  she  afterwards  informed  me,  insisted  feebly  but  firmly 
that  she  should  be  brought  into  my  room ;  so  there  we  were, 
gazing  at  each  other,  and  rapidly  recovering  from  the  terrible 
ordeal  through  which  we  had  passed.  Warm  baths,  an  entire 
change  of  clothing,  rest  in  a  soft  bed — surely  the  clean  sheets  were 
the  most  delicious  that  mortal  ever  lay  between — nourishing  food, 
and  the  blessed  sense  of  safety,  had  done  wonders  for  us.  Bob 
had  refused  with  stem  kindness  to  give  me  any  account  of  his 
movements  until  I  was  in  a  fit  condition  to  listen  to  him,  and  it 
was  not  until  this  day  that  he  consented  to  place  me  in  possession 
of  the  facts.  His  statement,  up  to  a  certain  point,  will  be  best 
explained  in  his  own  words. 

"  Two  days  having  passed,"  he  said,  "  without  hearing  from  you, 
I  became  anxious.  The  last  letter  I  received  from  you  was 
written  in  Monkshead,  and  in  it  you  informed  me  that  you  were 
going  farther  on,  but  you  did  not  mention  the  name  of  the  place 
for  which  you  were  bound.     As  you  had  left  Monkshead,  it  was 
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useless  my  wiring  or  writing  to  you  there,  so  I  was  Compelled  to 
wait  your  pleasure.  Of  course,  in  these  circumstances,  one  always 
thinks  that  a  letter  has  gone  wrong,  and  as  no  other  arrived  I 
inferred  that  you  had  given  me  some  information  of  your  move- 
ments in  the  supposed  missing  letter,  without  which  I  had  no 
idea  what  to  do.  At  length  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
had  returned  to  London,  and  I  determined  to  follow  you.  Even 
if  I  did  not  see  you  there,  I  might  learn  from  your  family  ot 
friends  something  which  would  enlighten  me  as  to  where  you 
were,  and  what  you  were  doing.  Your  family  had  not  heard  fronl 
you,  and  as  they  did  not  appear  in  any  anxiety  concerning  you, 
I  said  nothing,  you  may  be  sure,  that  would  cause  them  alarm. 
Then  I  sought  an  interview  with  the  lady  whose  cause  you  espoused, 
and  whom  should  I  meet  with  her  but  M.  Bordier.  He  was  the 
soul  of  politeness,  and  I  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the 
radiant  happiness,  which  shone  in  the  lady's  face.  I  ascribed  this 
joyful  expression  to  the  document  which  "M.  Bordier  had  found 
in  the  secret  drawer  of  the  desk,  the  particulars  of  which  he  had 
jealously  concealed  from  me.  Neither  he  nor  the  lady  had  heard 
from  you.  *  We  hope  to  see  him  soon,'  the  lady  said,  '  to  thank 
him  for  his  wonderful  Icindness  to  us.'  Before  I  left  them  M. 
Bordier  drew  me  aside,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  I  would  do 
nothing  to  make  public  what  had  transpired  with  respect  to  the 
purloining  of  the  desk,  and  the  discovery  of  an  important  docu- 
ment in  it  *  I  assure  you,'  he  said, '  that  it  is  entirely  a  private 
matter,  and  that  publicity  would  cause  the  deepest  pain  to  un- 
offending persons.'  I  replied  that  I  should  do  nothing  of  my  own 
accord,  and  that  the  matter  rested  with  you,  and  you  alone.  He 
thanked  me  and  we  parted." 

I  interrupted  Bob  here.  "  Did  M.  Bordier  make  no  reference 
to  a  trial  in  which  he  had  been  involved  ?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"  Have  you  read  of  no  trial  in  which  his  name  appears  ?  " 

"  No.  Let  me  finish  first ;  you  will  have  plenty  to  tell  me  when 
I  have  done.  From  M.  Bordier  I  went  to  the  office  of  the 
Evening  Moon,  and  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  news 
of  you.  Somewhat  puzzled  I  made  my  way  back  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tylney  House,  and  thence  went  on  toMonkshead.  I 
had  no  particular  fears  for  your  safety,  but  I  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  track  you.     It  was  only  on  the  second  day  of  my  arrival  at 
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Monkshead  that  I  obtained  news  which  led  me  to  believe  you 
had  gone  to  Deering.  Away  I  posted  to  Deering,  and  there  I 
learnt  that  you  had  gone  to  Glasserton,  on  what  errand  was  not 
known.  The  landlord's  daughter  had  shown  you  a  short  cut 
through  the  woods.  I  took  the  high  road,  as  less  likely  to  mis- 
lead me ;  but  I  may  mention  that  before  I  started  from  Deering 
the  girl  who  directed  you  informed  me  that  only  you  and  a  young 
girl  had  gone  to  Glasserton.  What,  then,  had  become  of  Crawley  ? 
At  Glasserton  I  heard  that  two  persons  answering  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  you  and  Sophy  had  been  in  the  village,  that  you  had 
remained  but  a  few  hours,  and  had  then  started  back  towards 
-Deering.  I  immediately  returned  to  Deering,  but  you  had  not 
reappeared  there.  It  was  then  that  a  fear  of  foul  play  flashed 
upon  me ;  it  was  then  and  then  only  that  I  began  to  fear  for  your 
safety.  There  had  been  a  mysterious  murder  committed  in 
Deering  Woods,  and  the  murderer  was  committed  for  trial " 

"My  God!"  I  cried. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  had  not  until  this  moment  thought 
of  the  murder  which  had  been  perpetrated  in  the  woods.  Heaven 
knows  it  was  not  from  indifference  that  this  lapse  of  memory  had 
occurred  to  me,  and  I  can  only  ascribe  my  forgetfulness  to  the 
intensity  of  my  misery  for  several  days  past,  during  which  I  had 
been  completely  and  entirely  engrossed  in  the  frightful  sufferings 
I  had  endured.  But  now  Bob's  reference  to  the  foul  deed  brought 
Gerald  Paget's  peril  to  my  mind.  I  was  so  terribly  excited  that 
Bob  caught  hold  of  me  in  alarm,  for  I  had  started  from  my  couch 
and  was  swaying  to  and  fro  on  my  feet, 

"  In  Heaven's  name,"  exclaimed  Bob,  "  what  is  the  matter  with 
you?" 

"  Do  not  ask  questions,"  I  said,  speaking  with  feverish  haste, 
"  but  answer  mine,  and  follow  any  instructions  I  may  give  you. 
The  murderer  is  committed  for  trial,  you  say.  Has  the  trial 
taken  place?" 

"  It  is  taking  place  now,"  replied  Bob,  speaking  as  rapidly  as  I 
did ;  the  contagion  of  my  excitement  had  seized  him.  "  The 
Assizes  are  on." 

"What  is  the  time?" 

"  Five  minutes  past  four." 

"  When  did  the  trial  commence  ?  " 

"  This  morning,  I  heard." 
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"  Is  It  over  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  Will  it  take  you  long  to  ascertain  how  it  is  proceeding  ?  " 

**  I  might  do  it  in  half  an  hour." 

"  Do  it  in  less  time  if  you  can.  I  am  not  mad,  Bob ;  I  am  as 
sane  as  you  are.  This  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  and,  God 
forgive  me,  I  have  allowed  it  to  escape  me.  One  more  question. 
You  have  not  spoken  of  Dr.  Peterssen.    Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  In  prison  under  arrest" 

"  That  is  good  news.  Go  now,  quickly — ^and  send  the  land- 
lord up  to  me  immediately,  with  some  telegraph  forms." 

He  hastened  from  the  room,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  land- 
lord made  his  appearance.  The  vital  necessity  of  imnjediate 
action  had  inspired  me  with  strength  of  mind  if  not  with  strength 
of  body,  and  my  mental  powers  were  quickened  and  sharpened 
by  the  crisis.  I  had  settled  upon  my  plan  of  action,  and  when 
the  landlord  handed  me  the  telegraph  forms  I  wrote  the  messages 
I  wished  to  send  with  celerity  and  clearness.  The  most  urgent 
and  lengthy  of  these  telegrams  was  addressed  to  M.  Bordier,  and 
in  it  I  implored  him  to  come  to  me  without  a  moment's  delay, 
and  to  bring  Emilia  with  him.  I  told  him  that  the  husband  whose 
death  Emilia  had  so  long  mourned  was  now  on  trial  for  a  murder 
of  which  he  was  innocent,  that  I  had  been  mercifully  rescued  my- 
self from  a  cruel  death  and  held  in  my  hands  proofs  of  Gerald 
Paget's  innocence,  and  that  my  case  would  be  strengthened  by 
the  presence  of  Emilia  and  himself.  I  requested  him  to  acknow- 
ledge my  telegram  the  instant  he  received  it,  and  to  say  when  I 
might  expect  him  to  join  me  ;  it  was  imperative  that  there  should 
not  be  the  least  delay,  and  he  was  to  spare  no  expense  in  attend- 
ing to  my  instructions.  In  addition  to  this  tel^ram  I  despatched 
messages  to  my  mother,  to  the  editor  of  the  Evening  Moony  and 
to  Mrs.  Middlemore.  Without  further  detail,  I  may  say  that  I 
did  everything  in  my  power  to  bring  the  persons  to  my  side 
whose  presence  I  considered  necessary  for  the  work  before  me,  and 
my  despatches  were  winging  to  London  before  Bob  returned. 

He  reported  that  the  case  for  the  prosecution  was  not  yet  con- 
cluded, that  it  was  expected  that  the  defence  would  be  brief,  and 
that  the  summing  up  of  the  judge  would  occupy  some  time.  It 
was  almost  certain  that  the  verdict  would  not  be  delivered  until 
to-morrow.    Counsel  had  been  deputed  by  the  judge  to  defend 
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the  prisoner,  who  throughout  the  trial  had  maintained  a  strange 
silence,  which  some  ascribed  to  obstinacy,  and  others  to  aberration 
of  intellect.  Having  heard  what  Bob  had  to  say,  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  urging  him  at  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  case  to  call  upon  me  immediately,  as  I  had  news  to 
communicate  to  him  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  prisoner. 
My  letter  despatched,  there  was  nothing  more  to  do  for  at  least  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  I  consented  to  listen  to  the  completion  of 
Bob's  narrative.  When  he  heard  that  a  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted in  Deering  Woods  fears  for  my  safety  flashed  upon  him, 
and  he  went  to  see  the  body  of  the  murdered  man.  He  was 
greatly  relieved  to  find  that  the  body  was  that  of  a  stranger — (it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  here  that  he  had  never  set  eyes  on  M.  Felix 
during  that  man's  lifetime) — but  it  did  not  dispel  his  fears.  I  had 
started  back  to  Deering  through  the  woods,  and  from  that  moment 
neither  I  nor  Sophy  had  been  heard  of.  He  determined  to  remain 
on  the  spot  and  keep  watch  about  the  woods,  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering what  had  happened  to  me.  The  idea  of  foul  play  between 
Deering  and  Glasserton  had  taken  morbid  possession  of  him,  and 
he  did  not  attempt  to  banish  it.  Day  after  day  he  searched  and 
watched  without  result,  until  one  night  he  saw  a  man  walking 
stealthily  through  the  woods  with  provisions  he  must  have  pur- 
chased somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  stealthy  move- 
ments of  this  man  aroused  Bob's  suspicions,  but  although  he 
followed  him  warily  the  man  suddenly  disappeared.  This  circum- 
stance strengthened  Bob's  suspicions,  and,  with  or  without  reason, 
he  now  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  man,  whose  movements 
proclaimed  that  he  was  engaged  in  an  unlawful  proceeding,  had 
something  to  do  with  my  disappearance.  He  hired  two  men  to 
watch  with  him,  and  at  length  his  efforts  were  rewarded.  The 
man  was  seen  again  at  night  creeping  stealthily  through  the 
woods ;  again  he  disappeared  at  the  same  spot  as  on  the  previous 
occasion.  It  was  at  the  edge  of  the  fallen  cliffs  that  this  took 
place,  and  the  men  Bob  had  hired,  who  were  more  intimate  with 
the  locality  than  their  employer,  pointed  out  a  downward  track 
which  bore  marks  of  having  been  recently  used.  This  track  was 
noiselessly  followed,  with  the  result  already  recorded.  Sophy  and 
I  were  saved. 

"  I  did  not  come  an  hour  too.  soon,"  said  Bob,  when  he  had 
concluded  his  story. 
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"  Not  an  hour,  Bob.  I  believe  I  could  not  have  lived  another 
day/' 

A  telegram  was  brought  in  to  me.  It  was  from  M.  Bordier  : 
"  We  shall  be  with  you  to-night  Have  not  informed  Mrs.  Paget 
of  the  particulars.  Not  advisable  to  agitate  her  unnecessarily. 
Decide  when  we  meet."  Other  telegrams  were  also  brought  to 
me,  and  I  learned  from  them  that  my  sister,  a  friend  on  the  staff 
of  the  Evening  Mooriy  and  Mrs.  Middlemore  would  also  soon  be 
with  me.  Bob  had  been  thoughtful  enough  to  arrange  for  the 
despatch  of  news  from  the  court  in  which  the  trial  was  taking 
place.  Seven  o'clock,  eight  o'clock,  nine  o'clock,  and  the  court 
was  still  sitting.  The  judge  was  summing  up,  and  had  expressed 
a  desire  that  the  trial  should  be  finished  that  night 

"  He  is  of  the  opinion,"  I  said  to  Bob,  "  that  the  jury  will  not 
be  long  in  giving  their  verdict" 

"  It  looks  like  it,"  said  Bob. 

"  Does  this  strike  you  as  guilty  or  not  guilty?" 

"Guilty,"  replied  Bob. 

A  note  was  here  delivered  to  me  from  the  counsel  for  the 
i  defence  :^  "  I  cannot  leave  the  court  The  Judge  will  soon  finish 
his  summing  up,  which  is  unfavourable  to  the  prisoner.  He  an- 
ticipates a  rapid  decision  on  the  part  of  the  jury,  and  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  If  your  news  is  really  of  importance,  and  advantageous 
to  the  prisoner,  come  to  the  court  immediately." 

I  gave  the  note  to  Bob  to  read,  and  rose. 

"  Sophy,"  I  said,  "  are  you  strong  enough  to  come  with  me  ?  I 
am  going  to  the  court." 

"  I'm  ready,"  said  Sophy. 

"Yes,  Agnold,"  said  Bob,  "you  must  go." 

He  ran  down,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  it  a  trap  was  waiting 
for  us. 

"  Have  a  couple  of  traps  in  waiting,"  I  said  to  him,  "  and  the 
moment  the  persons  I  expect  arrive,  bring  them  to  the  court. 
Especially  Mrs.  Paget,  M.  Bordier,  and  Mrs.  Middlemore ;  and 
send  also  any  telegrams  that  may  come." 

"Depend  upon  me,  Agnold,"  said  the  good  fellow.  "Not  a 
point  shall  be  missed."  He  waved  his  hand  as  we  drove  away, 
and  called  out,  "  Good  luck ! " 

And  now  I  must  encroach  upon  the  columns  of  the  Evening 
Moon  for  a  description  of  the  events  of  this  agitating  night     A 
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cooler  head  and  a  steadier  hand  than  mine  have  made  the  record, 
and  all  that  I  have  to  do  is  to  vouch  for  its  accuracy. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

FROM   THE  COLUMNS  OF  "THE  EVENING  MOON,"   UNDER  THE 
HEADING,  "  THE  MYSTERY  OF  M.  FELIX  SOLVED." 

"  The  stirring  incidents  of  a  great  city  are  so  numerous,  and  so 
pressing  in  their  demands  upon  the  space  of  the  local  papers, 
that  it  occasionally  happens  that  incidents  as  stirring  and 
exciting  which  occur  at  a  distance  from  the  Metropolis  are  either 
overlooked  or  dismissed  in  a  short  paragraph  at  the  bottom  of  a 
column.  This  happened  in  a  trial  for  murder  which  took  place 
in  the  Midland  Circuit,  which,  strangely  enough,  bears  directly 
upon  the  mystery  known  as  the  Mystery  of  M.  Felix.  The 
circumstances  of  the  case,  so  far  as  they  were  known  to  the 
public  on  the  day  on  which  the  trial  took  place,  are  as  simple  as 
they  are  singular.  A  man  was  found  murdered  in  Deering 
Woods.  He  was  a  stranger  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  nothing 
was  found  on  him  which  could  establish  his  identity.  His*^ 
pockets  were  empty,  and  his  underclothing  was  unmarked.  He 
met  his  death  by  a  shot  fired  from  a  revolver,  and  the  bullet  ^as 
extracted  from  his  body.  In  the  same  woods  on  the  same  night 
a  man  suspected  of  the  murder  was  taken  into  custody.  He  had 
in  his  possession  a  six-barrelled  revolver,  and  one  of  the  barrels 
had  been  discharged.  Upon  being  questioned  he  refused  to 
answer,  but  looked  vacantly  about  him.  The  bullet  which  was 
extracted  from  the  body  of  the  murdered  man  fitted  the  dis- 
charged barrel,  and  was  similar  to  the  bullets  with  which  the 
remaining  five  barrels  were  loaded.  The  accused,  who  was 
properly  committed  for  trial,  was,  like  the  victim,  a  stranger  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  bore  about  him  nothirig  that  could  lead 
to  his  identification.  His  silence  was  a  suspicious  element  in  the 
charge  against  him,  and  the  revolver  with  which  the  deed  was 
done  being  found  upon  him,  there  was  little  room  for  doubt  that 
he  was  the  murderer.  What  the  motive  for  the  crime  could  have 
been  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  if  it  were  robbery  the  stolen  property 
was  carefully  hidden  away,  for  no  traces  of  it  were  discovered. 
The  evidence  was  simple,  but  appeared  to  be  complete,  and  the 
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accused  lay  in  prison  until  the  Assizes,  which  were  held  soon 
after  he  was  committed.  At  the  trial  he  preserved  the  same 
stubborn  silence  as  he  had  maintained  before  the  magistrate. 
Asked  to  plead,  he  made  no  answer,  and  a  plea  of  not  guilty 
was  recorded.  He  had  no  counsel,  and  one  was  assigned  to  him. 
The  young  barrister  to  whom  the  defence  was  intrusted  had  a 
difficult  task  before  him.  He  could  obtain  not  the  least  assist- 
ance from  the  prisoner,  who  stood  in  the  dock  apparently  uncon- 
cerned regarding  his  fate.  But  it  is  said  that  there  could 
occasionally  have  been  observed  on  his  features  a  pitiful  ex- 
pression, which  aroused  the  sympathy  of  the  spectators.  This 
expression  has  been  described  by  an  onlooker  as  that  of  a  man 
who  had  borne  the  cruellest  and  bitterest  of  buffets  in  his  course 
through  life,  and  who  had  been  brought  to  a  pass  in  which  he 
looked  upon  death  as  the  kindest  mercy  which  could  be  meted 
out  to  him.  There  were  women  in  court  who  sobbed  as  they 
gazed  upon  his  sad  and  hopeless  face,  and  yet  could  not  have 
accounted  for  their  tears  on  any  other  grounds  than  those  of 
unreasoning  sentiment.  That  this  mute  and  unconscious  appeal 
had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  jury  will  be  seen  a  little  further 
on ;  it  certainly  led  them  to  act  in  a  manner  which  is  perhaps 
unprecedented  in  a  trial  for  murder  in  an  English  court  of 
justice.  There  were  very  few  witnesses.  The  surgeon  who 
extracted  the  bullet,  a  gunmaker  who  testified  that  the  barrel 
had  been  recently  discharged  and  that  the  bullet  was  one  of  six 
with  which  the  weapon  had  been  loaded,  the  constables  who 
arrested  the  prisoner — these  were  all  that  were  called  for  the 
prosecution.  The  Crown  counsel  elicited  all  the  facts  in  a  fair 
and  impartial  manner,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  considered  the 
case  conclusive.  The  cross-examination  was  skilfully  conducted, 
severe  tests  being  applied  to  the  evidence  respecting  the  bullet ; 
but  the  witnesses  remained  unshaken.  The  cross-examination 
of  the  constables  was  directed  principally  to  the  demeanour  and 
conduct  of  the  prisoner.  Did  he  make  any  resistance? — No. 
When  he  was  arrested,  was  he  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape  ? 
— It  did  not  appear  so  ;  he  was  wandering  through  the  woods. 
Was  it,  to  all  appearance,  an  aimless  wandering  ? — Yes.  Did  he 
make  any  excuses  for,  or  give  any  explanation  of,  his  presence 
in  the  woods? — He  did  not  utter  a  single  word.  Did  he  en- 
deavour to  hide   or  get  rid   of  the   revolver? — No.     For   the 
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defence  a  physician  who  had  examined  the  prisoner  was  called. 
His  testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  the  prisoner  was  afflicted 
with  melancholia,  and  that  his  mind  was  in  such  a  condition  as 
to  render  him  irresponsible  for  his  actions.  It  was  clear  that  the 
line  set  up  for  the  defence  was  that  the  prisoner  was  insane. 
The  cross-examination  of  the  physician  somewhat  damaged  the 
weight  of  his  evidence.  Did  he  base  his  belief  that  the  prisoner 
was  afflicted  with  melancholia  and  was  not  responsible  for  his 
actions  on  the  circumstance  of  his  refusing  to  speak  ? — Partly, 
but  only  to  a  slight  extent.  Had  he  not  met  in  his  professional 
experiences  with  cases  in  which  persons  accused  of  crime  pre- 
served an  obstinate  and  dogged  silence  for  the  express  purpose 
of  being  considered  insane  and  irresponsible? — Yes,  there  had 
been  such  cases.  Scanty  as  was  the  evidence  it  occupied  several 
hours.  Counsel  for  the  defence  niade  an  eloquent  and  im- 
passioned defence  on  the  plea  of  irresponsibility  and  insanity, 
and  then  the  prosecuting  counsel  addressed  the  jury.  He  dealt 
in  hard  and  plain  facts ;  he  spoke  coldly  and  without  passion ; 
he  refused  to  entertain  the  line  of  the  defence,  and  said  it  was 
more  than  likely  that  the  prisoner's  demeanour  proceeded  from 
a  cunning  nature,  and  that  he  hoped  by  this  means  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  a  ruthless  murder  committed  in  cold  blood. 
The  Judge,  who  said  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  trial 
should  not  be  concluded  that  night,  and  that  the  court  would 
sit  late  to  receive  the  verdict,  summed  up  dead  against  the 
prisoner.  Following  in  the  train  of  the  counsel  for  the  Crown, 
he  laid  down  the  law  in  the  clearest  manner,  and  he  directed  the 
jury  to  consider  certain  issues  and  be  guided  by  them,  and  to 
perform  conscientiously  the  duty  for  which  they  were  called 
together.  At  a  quarter  to  ten  o'clock  the  jury  retired,  and  the 
Judge  left  the  court,  with  directions  that  he  should  be  called 
when  the  jury  returned. 

"It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  that  the  case  assumed  a 
new  aspect.  Our  reporter,  Mr.  Agnold,  with  whom  our  readers 
are  acquainted,  and  to  whom  the  public  are  indebted  for  the 
light  thrown  upon  the  Mystery  of  M.  Felix,  entered  the  court  in 
the  company  of  the  young  girl,  Sophy,  and  immediately  fell  into 
earnest  conversation  with  the  counsel  for  the  defence.  Their 
conversation  lasted  a  considerable  time,  during  which  the  counsel 
took  copious  notes,  breaking  off  occasionally  to  put  questions  to 
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Sophy,  who  answered  them  readily.  Once  the  counsel  turned 
Sophy's  attention  to  the  prisoner,  and  she  moved  towards  him. 
He,  turning,  saw  her,  and  greeted  her  with  a  smile  of  much 
sweetness,  to  which  she  pitifully  responded.  This  sign  of  mutual 
recognition,  indicating  as  it  did  an  acquaintanceship  between  the 
prisoner  and  the  young  girl,  heightened  to  fever-pitch  the  interest 
and  excitement  of  the  spectators,  but  before  any  explanation  of 
the  incident  could  be  given,  the  return  of  the.  jury  was  announced. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  Judge  made  his  appearance. 
The  names  of  the  jury  were  about  to  be  called  out,  when  the 
counsel  for  the  defence  rose  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  remark, 
but  was  desired  by  the  Judge  to  resume  his  seat  until  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  was  given. 

"  Counsel  for  the  defence :  '  If  your  lordship  knew  the  import- 
ance of  the  observations  I  wish  to  make ' 

"  The  Judge  :  *  I  must  request  you  to  be  seated  until  we  have 
done  with  the  jury.     Then  I  will  hear  you,' 

"  The  jury  having  answered  to  their  names,  were  asked  if  they 
had  agreed  upon  a  verdict ;  whereupon  the  following  conversation 
took  place: 

"  The  Foreman  of  the  Jury :  '  My  lord,  the  jury  wish  me  to 
say  that  they  are  morally  convinced  that  the  prisoner  is  not 
guilty.' 

"  The  Judge :  '  That  is  not  a  verdict  It  Is  not  a  question  of 
being  morally  convinced ;  it  is  a  question  of  being  legally  con- 
vinced.' 

"  The  Foreman :  *  But  the  jury  have  the  strongest  moral 
doubts,  my  lord.' 

"  The  Judge :  *  They  would  not  be  sufficient  to  lead  to  a 
verdict.  The  doubts  must  be  legal  doubts.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
influence  you  one  way  or  another.  I  have  put  the  facts  of  the 
case  before  you,  and  it  is  upon  those  facts  you  must  decide  and 
pronounce  your  verdict* 

"The  Foreman  (after  a  brief  consultation  with  his  brother 
jurymen)  :  *  Our  verdict,  my  lord,  is  Not  guilty.' 

"  The  Judge :  *  Upon  what  grounds  have  you  arrived  at  your 
verdict  ?  * 

"  The  Foreman :  *  Upon  the  grounds  of  moral  conviction,  my 
lord.' 

"  The  Judge :    *  It  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  again  that  those 
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grounds  are  insufficient  Sentiment  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  a  criminal  case.  I  must  request  you  to  retire  and  recon- 
sider your  verdict' 

"  The  Foreman :  *  With  all  respect,  my  lord,  it  is  useless.  We 
have  resolved  to  return  no  other  verdict  than  tha  one  we  have 
given,  and  upon  the  grounds  I  have  stated.' 

"Several  of  the  jury  gave  audible  assent  to  their  foreman's 
words. 

"  The  Judge :  *  I  cannot  receive  your  verdict,  accompanied  by 
your  statement  You  will  retire  and  give  the  matter  further  con- 
sideration.' 

"  The  Foreman :  *  If  we  are  locked  up  all  night,  my  lord,  we 
shall  return  no  other  verdict' 

"  The  Judge :  *  I  do  not  wish  to  be  harsh  or  oppressive. 
Equally  with  yourselves  I  have  a  duty  to  perform.  If  you  do 
not  rightly  comprehend  any  part  of  the  evidence,  say  so,  and 
I  will  explain  it  to  you.' 

"  The  Foreman :  *  We  have  no  doubts,  my  lord.  We  under- 
stand the  evidence  thoroughly.' 

"  The  Judge :  *  Or  if  you  cannot  agree ' 

"  The  Foreman :  *  We  are  thoroughly  agreed,  my  lord.' 

"  The  Judge :  *  You  will  retire.' 

"  The  jury  were  then  conducted  out  of  court. 

"  The  Judge,  addressing  counsel  for  the  defence :  *  I  am  ready 
to  hear  you  now.* 

"Counsel:  'My  lord,  during  your  lordship's  absence  from 
court,  while  the  jury  were  considering  their  verdict,  the  most  im- 
portant revelations  have  been  made  to  me.' 

"  The  Judge :  *  Bearing  upon  this  case  ? ' 

"  Counsel :  *  Bearing  directly  upon  this  case.  Two  persons  are 
present  now,  who,  if  I  had  been  able  to  call  them,  would  have 
thrown  an  entirely  different  light  upon  the  case.  One  of  them  is; 
personally  acquainted  with  the  prisoner,  the  other  does  not  know" 
him  personally,  but  knows  his  name.' 

"The  Judge:  *The  Crown  is  not  represented.  The  laarned 
counsel  is  not  in  court  I  cannot  now  hear  statements  from 
other  persons ;  but  you  can  go  on  with  your  statement.  His 
name  is  known,  you  say  ? ' 

"  Counsel :  *  Yes,  my  lord.     It  is  Gerald  Paget.' 

"  At  this  mention  of  his  name  the  prisoner  became  violently 

40 
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agitated.     His  countenance  was  convulsed,  and  he  stretched 
forth  his  arms,  which  trembled  from  excess  of  emotion. 

"The  Judge:  'The  prisoner  appears  to  be  ill.  Is  there  a 
doctor  in  court  V 

-*  The  prisoner  (speaking  for  the  first  time)  :  *  I  am  not  ill.  I 
must  hear  what  he  has  to  say.' 

"Counsel:  'For  nineteen  years  he  has  been  supposed  to  be 
dead,  and,  in  pursuance  of  a  diabolical  plot,  has  been  confined  in  a 
private  madhouse  as  another  person.  It  is  this  cruel  imprison- 
ment which  has  reduced  him  to  the  condition  in  which  we  now 
see  him.* 

"  The  Judge :  *  Your  statement  is  an  extraordinary  one.* 

"Counsel:  'I  shall  be  able,  my  lord,  to  establish  its  truth. 
The  strange  story  which  has  been  revealed  to  me  is  too  lengfthy 
aod  complicated  to  narrate  at  this  hour,  but  if  your  lordship  will 
adjourn  until  to-morrow  I  undertake  to  prove  the  unfortunate 
prisoner's  innocence,  and  also  the  guilt  of  the  man  who  should 
HQw  be  standing  in  his  place.* 

"  The  Judge :  *  Is  the  man  known  ?    Can  he  be  found  ? ' 

"  Counsel :  *  He  is  known,  and  is  now  in  prison  under  another 
charge  which  is  directly  connected  with  the  murder  for  which 
the  prisoner  has  been  tried.* 

"The  Judge:  *  If  your  statements  are  true  the  case  is  unpre- 
cedented.* 

"Counsel:  'It  is,  my  lord.  The  person  who  is  guilty  of 
the  murder  was  the  prisoner*s  keeper.  There  has  hitherto 
been  no  identification  of  the  murdered  man  ;  I  am  now  in  a 
position  to  prove  who  he  was.  He  bore  the  name  of  Leonard 
Paget.' 

"  The  Judge :  *  Paget  is  the  name  of  the  prisoner.' 
.    "  Counsel :  *  They  were  half  brothers.     There  is  a  question  of 
property  involved.' 

"  An  officer  of  the  court  here  presented  himself,  and  said  that 
the  jury  wished  to  speak  to  the  Judge. 

"  The  Judge :  '  Let  them  be  brought  in.' 

"  Upon  this  being  done,  the  Judge  asked  the  foreman  what  he 
had  to  say. 

"  The  Foreman :  '  It  is  simply,  my  lord,  that  there  is  not  the 
remotest  possibility  of  our  returning  any  other  verdict  than  that 
we  have  delivered,  and  in  the  precise  terms  in  which  we  have  de- 
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livered  it.     There  is  not  the  slightest  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween us ;  we  are  absolutely  unanimous.' 

"  The  Judge :  '  As  I  have  already  told  you,  it  is  no  verdict. 
Officer,  what  is  that  noise  ? ' 

"  Counsel :  '  Witnesses  from  London  have  just  arrived,  my 
lord,  who  are  ready  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  statements  I  have 
made.' 

"  An  extraordinary  scene  ensued.  One  of  the  newly-arrived 
witnesses  was  a  lady,  whose  eyes  travelled  round  the  court,  and 
finally  rested  upon  the  prisoner.  In  this  lady  our  readers  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  Emilia  Paget.  The  moment 
she  saw  the  prisoner  a  look  of  incredulous  joy  sprang  into 
her  eyes. 

"  *  Merciful  God ! '  she  cried.     *  Has  the  dead  returned  to  life  ? 
Am  I  awake  or  dreaming  ? ' 
"  The  Prisoner,  with  a  wild  scream  :  '  Emilia ! ' 
"  Emilia :  '  It  is  his  voice  I  Gerald  I  Gerald ! ' 
"  She  rushed  to  the  prisoner,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
strain her.     Throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck  she  drew  his  head 
down  to  her  breast.     Convulsive  sobs  shook  their  frames. 

"  Counsel,  solemnly :  'My  lord,  this  lady  is  the  prisoner's  hus- 
band whom  she  has  mourned  as  dead  for  nineteen  years.* 

"  The  Foreman  of  the  Jury  :  *  My  lord,  if  anything  was  needed 
to  prove  the  justice  of  our  verdict,  the  proof  is  now  supplied.' 

"  The  Judge  :  '  You  are  discharged.  The  court  iiadjoumed. 
Remove  the  prisoner.' 

"  Counsel  :  *  My  lord,  my  lord  !  May  not  this  afflicted  couple 
be  allowed  a  few  minutes'  intercourse  ? ' 

"  The  Judge : '  I  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  prisoner.' 

"  Counsel  :  '  Direct  them,  my  lord.  Say  that  it  may  be  al- 
lowed.' 

"The  Judge:  *It  may  be  allowed.  But  all  the  persons  not 
directly  concerned  in  this  unparalleled  case  must  retire.' 

"  Slowly  and  reluctantly  the  spectators  left  the  court  in  a  state 
of  indescribable  excitement." 


40» 
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CHAPTER   LX. 

ROBERT  AGNOLD'S  LAST  WORDS. 

I  RESUME  and  conclude  the  Mystery  of  M.  Felix  in  my  own 
person.  What  transpired  after  the  incidents  of  that  exciting 
night  is  soon  related.  Before  Gerald  Paget  was  released  Dr. 
Peterssen  was  put  on  his  trial  for  the  murder.  The  minor 
charge  of  his  attempt  upon  Sophy's  life  and  mine  was  set  aside, 
and  was  only  incidentally  referred  to  in  the  evidence  and  speech 
of  the  prosecuting  counsel.  Guilt  was  never  more  clearly  proved 
than  his.  The  revolver  with  which  the  murder  was  committed 
was  the  same  he  had  purloined  from  the  rooms  in  Gerrard  Street, 
when  he  sent  Mrs.  Middlemore  upon  a  false  errand  to  the  Bow 
Street  Police  Court  On  this  head  Mrs.  Middlemore's  evidence 
was  valuable ;  but  my  evidence  on  the  point  was  still  more  valu- 
able. The  initial  "  F."  I  had  scratched  on  the  metal,  and  the 
entry  I  had  made  in  my  pocket-book,  "  A  Colt's  double-action 
revolver,  nickel-plated,  6  shots,  No.  819,"  enabled  me  to  swear 
positively  to  the  weapon.  Peterssen's  own  confession  of  guilt  to 
me  when  Sophy  and  I  were  imprisoned  in  the  cavern  in  Deering 
Woods  was  fatal,  and  Sophy,  who  was  one  of  the  two  heroines 
of  this  celebrated  trial,  won  the  admiration  of  all  England  by  the 
manner  in  which  she  gave  her  evidence.  It  was  imperative  that 
Emilia  should  be  called,  and  she  narrated  with  great  feeling  all 
the  circumstances  of  her  brief  but  fateful  acquaintance  with 
Peterssen  during  the  honeymoon  tour  in  Switzerland.  There 
was  found  upon  Peterssen  a  large  sum  of  money  in  bank  notes, 
and  the  manager  of  the  bank  in  which  the  murdered  man,  under 
the  name  of  M.  Felix,  kept  his  account,  proved,  by  the  numbers 
on  the  notes,  that  they  had  been  paid  to  Peterssen's  victim  across 
the  bank  counter.  Another  witness  called  was  George  Street's 
father,  upon  whom  Peterssen  had  so  long  and  so  successfully  im- 
posed. He  testified  that  Gerald  Paget  was  not  his  son,  and  said 
that  on  every  occasion  on  which  he  desired  to  see  the  patient 
Peterssen  had  declared  that  a  fatal  result  would  be  the  certain 
result  of  an  interview.  Gerald  Paget  was  brought  into  court, 
but  he  was  so  weak  and  ill  that  his  evidence  could  not  be  taken. 
The  case,  however,  was  complete  without  him.  There  was  practi- 
cally no  defence ;  the  jury  debated  for  a  few  minutes  only,  and 
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brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty ;  the  villain  was  sentenced,  and  he 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  crimes.  For  Leonard  Paget,  alias  M. 
Felix,  no  pity  was  expressed ;  the  fate  he  had  met  with  was 
richly  deserved. 

Needless  to  say  that  the  case  excited  immense  interest,  and  it 
was  universally  admitted  that  its  sensational  disclosures  were 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  crime.  I  may  mention  that 
Crawley  was  not  traced ;  up  to  this  day  he  has  succeeded  in  con- 
cealing himself;  but  his  hour  will  come. 

After  all  was  said  and  done,  I  think  that  Sophy  held  rank  as 
the  heroine  of  the  Mystery.  A  daily  paper  suggested  that  a  sub- 
scription should  be  got  up  for  her ;  to  this  suggestion  practical 
effect  was  given,  and  money  flowed  in  from  all  ranks  and  classes 
of  people.  Close  upon  a  thousand  pounds  were  subscribed ;  so 
Sophy  is  rich.  Fame  has  not  turned  her  head.  She  said  to  me 
but  yesterday, "  I  ain't  proud  ;  not  a  bit  of  it  Whenever  you 
want  me,  Mr.  Agnold,  you'll  find  me  ready."  In  time  she  will 
improve  in  her  language,  and  one  day  she  may  be  really  a  lady. 

The  words  Sophy  addressed  to  me  were  spoken  in  Geneva, 
where  these  lines  are  being  written.  The  wedding  of  Constance 
Paget  and  M.  Julian  Bordier  took  place  yesterday,  and  we  were 
invited  to  it  The  father  of  the  bride  was  present  The  rescue 
from  his  living  tomb,  the  new  and  happier  life,  and  the  care  and 
devotion  of  his  wife  Emilia,  upon  whose  sweet  face  he  never  tires 
of  gazing,  has  already  brought  about  a  great  change  for  the 
better,  and  confident  hopes  are  entertained  that  before  long  his 
reason  will  be  permanently  restored.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to 
record  that  the  kind  and  skilful  oculist  who  had  given  evidenca 
in  what  I  may  call  the  marriage  certificate  case  has  made  a  cure 
of  M.  Julian  Bordier.  He  can  see,  and  the  terror  of  blindness  no 
longer  afflicts  him. 

This  morning  the  oculist  (who  gave  himself  a  week's  holiday  to 
attend  the  wedding)  and  I  had  a  chat  about  M.  Felix,  whose 
supposed  death  in  Gerrard  Street,  Soho,  caused  so  great  a 
sensation.  He  has  been  hunting  up  cases  of  suspended  anima- 
tion, and  he  read  to  me  half  a  dozen,  each  of  which  lasted  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  M.  Felix's.  Since  Peterssen's  trial  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  written  in  newspapers  and  magazines  con- 
cerning these  instances  of  apparent  death,  and  wonder  has  been 
expressed  that,  upon  M.  Felix's  disappearance,  no  one  thought 
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it  was  likely  that  he  had  gone  through  such  an  experience.  My 
answer  to  this  expression  of  wonder-  is  that  it  is  easy  to  be  wise 
after  the  event 

While  we  were  engaged  in  our  conversation,  the  oculist  and  I 
were  sitting  at  a  window  of  the  house  which  Constance  and  her 
husband  are  to  occupy  when  they  return  from  their  honeymoon. 
The  window  overlooks  a  garden  in  which  Emilia  and  Gerald  are 
walking. 

"A  good  and  sweet  woman,"  said  the  oculist,  smiling  at 
Emilia,  who  had  looked  up  and  smiled  at  us.  "  She  deserves 
happiness." 

**  She  will  have  it,"  I  said.  "  The  clouds  have  disappeared  from 
her  life.     Her  trials  are  over." 


THE     END. 


%incB  for  fftuaic 

By  the  Author  of  "  Miss  Molly." 

Love  paused  once  by  my  side, 
And  took  my  hand  in  his  ; 
I  did  not  note  his  folded  wings, 
I  only  felt  his  kiss." 

His  feet  kept  pace  with  mine, 
His  voice  was  soft  and  low ; 
Over  our  heads  the  leafy  boughs 
Moved  softly  to  and  fro. 

Between  me  and  the  sun 
There  came  a  tiny  shade, 
I  saw  'twas  Love's  unfolded  wings, 
And  wept,  and  was  afraid. 

He  said,  "  No  need  to  fear. 
For  even  when  Love  has  flown. 
Those  who  once  here  have  walked  with  him 
Are  never  more,  alone." 

They  may  forget  his  face, 
But,  even  when  all  is  well, 
They  never  quite  forget  the  tones 
In  which  he  said  "  Farewell !  " 


a  Moman'0  1>eart 

By  MRS.  ALEXANDER, 

Author  of  "  The  Wooing  O't,"  "  By  Woman's  Wit,"  "A  Life  Interest," 
"  A  False  Scent,"  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

IN   THE  "TIMES." 

While  this  conversation  was  engrossing  Lill  and  her  good  pro- 
tectress in  their  cosy  sitting-room  looking  on  the  back  garden, 
where  some  thorn  bushes  were  beginning  to  show  a  faint  attempt 
at  green,  Aunt  Tony,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  from  her  dis- 
turbance of  the  night  before,  was  called  from  her  occupations  in 
larder  and  kitchen  by  the  girl,  who  rushed  in  open-mouthed. 
"  Lor*,  'm  !  here's  the  same  gentleman  as  was  here  last  night — 
that's  him  ! "  as  a  furious  ringing  of  the  door  bell  ensued. 

"  Leave  him  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Holden  defiantly.  She  made  a 
swift  retreat  into  a  little  back  parlour  she  kept  for  herself, 
snatched  some  letters  from  a  drawer  and  thrust  them  into  the 
pocket  of  her  capacious  print  apron  ;  then  she  went  rapidly  up- 
stairs, and  opening  the  door  wide,  confronted  the  applicant  with 
an  air  which  said,  "  Come  in  if  you  dare."  A  tall,  distinguished- 
looking  man,  with  light,  angry  eyes  and  a  haggard,  furious 
countenance,  turned  to  face  her. 

"  Can  I  see  Mrs.  Holden  ? "  he  asked  with  more  composure 
than  his  looks  promised. 

"  I  am  Mrs.  Holden,"  still  standing  in  the  doorway. 

"  Can  you  give  me  Mrs.  Repton's  address  ?  " 

"No,  I  can't" 

"  You  probably  do  not  know  who  I  am  ?  " 

"  I  do  ;  Lord  de  Walden." 

"  Then  you  can  have  no  objection  to  give  me  the  information." 

"  I  have— or  rather  I  would  have  every  objection  if  I  knew 
where  she  was,  but  I  don't.  She  has  never  put  her  foot  across 
this  threshold  since  she  left  me  over  two  years  ago,  except  once 
she  got  in  by  accident,  the  day  she  stole  your  son." 
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Lord  de  Walden  stared  at  her,  too  much  surprised  by  her  tone 
and  aspect  to  reply.  Mrs.  Holden  went  on  :  "  About  a  week  ago 
she  had  the  impudence  to  send  me  this  note — these  letters  came 
for  her  since.  Perhaps  you  know  the  writing,"  and  she  took  them 
from  her  pocket. 

"  It  is  mine,"  he  exclaimed,  holding  out  his  hand. 

"  There,  then,  take  them  all — that's  the  only  information  I  can 
give  you.  I  know  nothing  about  my  niece,  and  I  don't  want  to 
know  anything." 

De  Walden  took  the  letters  with  a  dazed  look,  and  turned  to 
descend  the  steps ;  then  pausing,  again  faced  Mrs.  Holden. 

"  If  she  comes,"  he  said  in  a  hoarse,  unsteady  voice,  "  let  her 
stay,  were  it  only  twenty-four  hours,  and  tell  her  she  is  mistaken, 
quite  mistaken — I  have  done  what  she  wished.  I  wanted  to 
surprise  her — beg  her  to  write " 

"  She  won't  show  her  face  here,  I  can  tell  you,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Holden,  retreating  into  her  castle,  and  as  de  Walden,  his  head 
bent  and  an  inexpressible  air  of  hopelessness  pervading  his  whole 
figure,  descended  the  steps,  she  banged  the  door  and  rushed, 
trembling  with  excitement,  to  describe  the  interview  to  Mrs. 
Stepney  and  LilL 

«  «  «  «  • 

Quite  unconscious  of  this  undercurrent,  which  yet  was  of 
immense  importance  to  her  fortunes,  Claire  de  Walden  spent  a 
tranquil  day.  A  curious,  sweet  sense  of  security  grew  upon  her 
as  she  thought  of  Stephen  Ferrars — of  the  quiet  depth  of  his 
devotion  to  herself.  There  was  nothing  in  its  regulated  force  to 
alarm  or  distress  her  now  that  the  first  shock  of  knowing  kow  he 
loved  her  was  over.  He  was  a  potent  friend,  on  whose  prudence 
and  self-control  she  could  implicitly  rely.  So  far  she  was 
strengthened  and  upheld  for  the  present ;  from  contemplating  the 
future  she  shrank  with  a  strange  thrill — half  fear,  half  pleasure. 

As  is  natural  to  a  generous,  unselfish  nature,  the  consciousness 
of  her  own  wealth  in  the  possession  of  such  a  friend  as  Ferrars 
suggested  sympathy  for  those  who  were  less  fortunate.  "  I  have 
not  seen  poor  little  Lill  for  a  long  time,"  she  thought.  "  What  a 
lonely  little  waif  she  would  be  if  that  kind  Mrs.  Stepney  had  not 
in  a  way  adopted  her.  I  must  go  and  see  them,"  an  intention  she 
fulfilled  that  afternoon,  spending  nearly  two  hours  in  the  studio. 

Observing  that  Lill  was  rather  nervous  and  depressed,  and 
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Mrs.  Stepney  preoccupied,  she  exerted  herself  to  rouse  and  amuse 
them.  Rarely  had  she  seemed  so  charming — there  was  so  much 
gentle  sympathy  in  her  voice  and  manner,  so  much  affectionate 
interest  in  her  talk  about  the  plans  and  projects  of  her  friends. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Stepney  when  she  had  left  them,  "  that  such 
a  woman  should  be  given  to  a  man  who  could  desert  her,  and  for 
such  a  rival,  is  indeed  a  throwing  of  pearls  before  swine." 

"  I  fear,"  thought  Claire, "  those  dear  things  are  in  some  trouble 
or  difficulty.     I  wish  I  knew ;  I  might  be  able  to  help  them." 

The  morning  but  one  after,  Claire  woke  early  and  her  first 
thought  was  to  wonder  if  Ferrars  had  returned  the  previous  night, 
as  he  said  he  would.     If  so,  would  he'call  that  day? 

On  entering  the  dining-room  she  found  a  letter  from  her 
brother  regretting  the  impossibility  of  leaving  his  parish  at  that 
time,  but  imploring  her  to  pause  before  launching  upon  the 
unholy  course  of  suing  for  a  divorce. 

"I  must  ask  Stephen  to  write  to  him,"  she  thought,  as  she 
slowly  replaced  the  letter  in  its  envelope.  Her  brother's  opposi- 
tion was  a  source  of  profound  mortification  to  her,  though  he  in 
no  way  influenced  her  mind. 

The  weather  being  so  mild.  General  Granard  joined  his  daughter 
at  breakfast  and  gossiped  pleasantly  over  the  news  he  had  heard 
the  previous  day,  or  gleaned  from  the  paper  as  he  ate  his  ked- 
geree and  sipped  his  coffee.  Leaving  her  father  to  grumble  and 
"  pooh-pooh  "  over  his  son's  letter,  Claire  went  to  interview  Mrs. 
Gregg  on  the  important  question  of  dinner,  and  had  hardly 
finished  when  Stubbs  brought  a  small  parcel  and  a  note;  the 
writing  was  strange  to  her. 

"  Dear  Lady  de  Walden, — "  it  ran, "  I  earnestly  hope  you 
will  not  think  me  presumptuous  or  intrusive,  in  sending  you  the 
accompanying  Times,  It  is  possible  you  do  not  look  at  the 
'births,  deaths,  &c.,'  or  if  you  do  the  names  might  not  strike  you, 
so  I  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  what  is  probably  of  impor- 
tance to  you.  The  paper  was  directed  to  me  in  a  business-like 
but  unknown  hand,  and  the  announcement  was  marked  as  you 
see ;  it  reached  me  by  the  last  post  yesterday.  I  have  only  to 
add  that '  Gustavus  Dalton '  is  my  brother. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  E.  Stepney." 
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With*  k^en  curiosity  Claire  opened  the  little  packet,  for  the 
newspaper  was  completely  inclosed,  and  glancing  at  the  first 
column  read  the  announcement,  which  was  marked  with  a  large 
cross  in  ink.  "Dalton,  Holden — On  the  21st  instant,  at  St. 
Philip's,  Paddington,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Calvert,  Gustavus  Dalton , 
esq.,  of  Park  Lane  and  Dalton's  Run,  South  Australia,  to  Eva, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  John  Holden,  formerly  of  Wanganoi, 
New  Zealand.     Australian  papers  please  copy." 

For  a  moment  the  names  did  not  suggest  the  reality  to  Claire. 
Then  it  all  broke  upon  her ;  "  Eva  "  was  Mrs.  Repton,  who  only 
used  her  family  name  in  the  announcement  to  avoid  the  evil  repu- 
tation clinging  round  that  of  Repton.  Then  she  had  left  Lord 
de  Walden !  He  was  alone !  How  would  that  affect  her  boy — 
herself? 

The  wildest  terror  seized  her  soul.  Nothing,  nothing  could 
ever  fill  the  ghastly  gulf  which  yawned  between  her  and  the  hus- 
band she  had  once  loved  so  well.  Yet  this  amazing  and  most 
unexpected  marriage  added  new  and  peculiar  difficulties  to  the 
situation.  Had  Stephen  Ferrars  any  idea  of  this  extraordinary 
event  ?  She  must  tell  him  ;  she  must  fly  to  him  before  any  one 
else  knew.  How  could  she  bear  to  speak  to  her  father  until  she 
had  gathered  some  counsel,  some  strength,  some  comfort  from 
Ferrars  ?  Had  he  returned  ?  She  must  go  and  find  out  for  her- 
self Hastily  putting  on  outdoor  attire  and  a  thick  veil,  she  told 
Stubbs  she  would  not  be  long  away,  and  sallied  forth,  and  hail- 
ing a  cab  ordered  the  driver  to  Brook  Street.  The  way  seemed 
at  once  long  and  short ;  her  head  and  heart  were  over-crowded. 

"  Has  Mr.  Ferrars  returned  ? "  she  asked  of  the  stately  old 
butler,  who  had  known  Stephen  as  a  boy. 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  lady ;  Mr.  Ferrars  returned  about  half-past  ten 
last  night,"  and  the  major-domo  set  wide  both  sides  of  the 
entrance  door  in  honour  of  the  visitor,  whom  he  knew  well. 

"  If  Mr.  Ferrars  is  disengaged  I  wish  to  see  him." 

"  Certainly,  my  lady,  please  to  come  this  way." 

He  led  her  up  the  first  flight  of  the  broad  sombre  staircase, 
and  threw  open  a  door  which  led  from  it  into  a  handsome, 
comfortable  study,  where  Ferrars  sat  writing,  and  announced 
with  unction,  "  Lady  de  Walden." 

"  Claire ! "  cried  Ferrars  in  great  surprise,  and  starting  up  to 
meet  her.     "  What  —what  has  happened  ?  " 
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"Read  that,"  she  returned,  showing  him  the  paper  she  had 
held  all  the  way  in  her  hand,  folded  at  the  column  she  wished 
him  to  see. 

They  stood  together  while  he  read  the  announcement  aloud. 

"  It  is  almost  incredible,"  he  exclaimed  after  a  moment's  pause. 
"  But  can  this  Eva  be  Mrs.  Repton  ?  " 

"  She  is ;  look  at  this  note  from  Mrs.  Stepney — who  lives  in 
the  aunt's  house — ^there  can  be  no  doubt." 

"Why,  Dalton  is  the  rich  Australian  who  bought  my  yacht — 
who  was  such  a  crack  rider.  What  an  unutterable  idiot  the  man 
must  be." 

"  But,  Stephen,  do  you  understand  the  horror  of  it  ?  Lord  de 
Walden,  deserted  and  alone,  may  want  me  to  return  to  him. 
He  may  want  his  son.  It  may  be  infinitely  more  difficult  for  me 
to  gain  my  suit  when  the  cause  of  offence  is  removed.  Stephen," 
laying  both  her  hands  on  his  arm,  "  you  will  not  let  him  claim 
me  ;  you  will  stand  between  me  and  such  a  horrible  fate  ?  " 

Ferrars  looked  down  at  her  for  an  instant  with  a  swift  passion- 
ate glance,  and  she  felt  the  shiver  of  intense  feeling  which  passed 
through  his  frame. 

"  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  ask  that  question,  Claire  ?  Be- 
lieve me,  your  position  is  not  altered.  If  de  Walden  had  put 
away  this  woman  of  his  own  free  will,  in  order  to  reconcile  him- 
self to  you,  the  lawyers  might  get  some  capital  out  of  it,  but  she 
has  deserted  him,  nor  can  he  do  away  with  the  fact  of  his  own 
cruel  and  heartless  desertion,  in  spite  of  your  wifely  appeals.  No, 
dear  Claire,  be  true  to  yourself,  act  as  if  this  piece  of  information 
had  never  reached  you,  and  all  will  go  well.  Sit  down  ;  you  are 
trenlbling,  you  can  hardly  stand.  My  God !  I  would  give  years 
of  my  life  to  save  you  this  suffering;  do  you  believe  me, 
Claire?" 

"  I  do ;  I  believe  in  you  utterly,"  she  returned,  raising  her  eyes 
with  such  an  imploring  glance  that  he  could  hardly  resist  the  im- 
pulse to  clasp  her  in  his  arms. 

"  You  have  spirit  and  resolution,"  he  said,  averting  his  eyes, 
"  and  you  are,  if  you  choose,  mistress  of  the  situation.  This  un- 
usual terror  does  not  show  the  strength  I  know  you  have." 

"  It  is  an  indescribable  terror ;  something  quite  new  to  me.  I 
distrust  myself.  I  fear  that  considerations  connected  with  my 
son  may  be  forced  upon  me.     He  ought  to  be  my  paramount 
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consideration.    Why — ^why  should  I  martyrize  myself  for  a  man 
that  tortured  me  as  my  husband  did  ?  " 

"  No  just  judge  could  expect  such  a  sacrifice.  Great  as  your 
horror  of  renewing  the  old  tie  has  been,  I  did  not  think  the  very 
faint  possibility  of  such  a  fate  would  so  overset  your  equilibrium." 

"  Yes,  I  am  overset,  bewildered,"  cried  Claire,  and  throwing 
back  her  veil  she  suddenly  rose,  and,  pressing  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes,  added  in  broken  tones ;  "  for  now  I  know  that  half 
my  dread  of  Lx)rd  de  Walden  is  dread  of  losing  you  !  " 

"  Claire ! "  exclaimed  Ferrars  drawing  quickly  to  her  side.  "  Can 
I  believe  this  ?  Is  it  possible  that  my  profound  love  has  at  last 
touched  you  ?  " 

"I  did  not  know  It — ^not  quite — till  this  terrible  possibility 
confronted  me,  and  now  I  know  that  I  love  you  well ;  not  in  the 
feverish  half-frightened  way  I  once  loved,  but  gently,  deeply, 
with  all  the  calm  fulness  of  maturity.  Yet,  Stephen,"  giving  him 
her  hand,  which  he  kissed  tenderly,  and  then  held  against  his 
strongly-beating  heart, "  my  son  must  always  be  first  with  me." 

"  I  know  it,  Claire ;  I  admire  you  for  it,  and  I  love  the  boy 
myself.     Hereafter " 

"  Oh,  Stephen,  let  us  not  dare  to  think  of  the  future — at  present 
it  is  wrapped  in  clouds  and  thick  darkness — we  must  wait ;  only  I 
am  oppressed  with  a  terrible  fear  that  I  may  bring  you  more 
sorrow  than  joy." 

"  That  cannot  be,  Claire,  so  long  as  you  are  true  to  the 
affection  you  have  confessed  ;  everything  seems  possible  since 
you  said  you  loved  me.     Life,  the  whole  world,  has  a  new  aspect." 

"  But  I  am  sad  and  frightened.  Will  you  come  back  with  me 
and  tell  all  this — I  mean  about  that  dreadful  woman's  marriage  ? 
I  do  not  seem  able  to  do  anything  alone." 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  and  then  I  shall  go  on  to  Briggs  and  warn 
him  to  listen  to  no  advances  from  the  opposite  party.  I  suspect 
Gould,  who  is,  you  know,  an  old  and  devoted  adherent  of  the  de 
Waldens,  will  be  making  some  attempt  to  patch  matters  up,  but 
you  must  be " 

What,  he  never  said,  for  the  dignified  butler  entered,  bearing  a 
salver  on  which  lay  a  card. 

"  I  told  the  gentleman  you  were  engaged,  sir,  but  he  begged 
me  to  take  in  his  card  and  ask  if  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  say 
when  you  would  see  him.     IVe  put  him  in  the  library,  sir." 
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"  Very  well.  I  will  come  in  a  few  minutes."  Then  as  the 
servant  retired  he  continued, "  It  is  Mr.  Gould,  Claire.  Suppose 
you  wait  here  until  I  hear  what  he  has  to  say  ;  I  will  not  let  him 
stay  long." 

"Yes  ;  I  am  very  curious  to  know  the  object  of  his  visit" 

"  Then  rest  in  this  armchair.  I  hardly  like  to  leave  you  alone." 
With  lingering  hand-pressure  he  went  away. 

Ferrars  found  a  tall,  thin,  well-preserved,  elderly  man  standing 
on  the  hearthrug.  He  was  well  and  fashionably  dressed,  and 
wore  double  glasses  dangling  over  his  waistcoat,  looking,  from  his 
slightly  bald  crown  to  his  neat  highly-polished  boots,  a  first-class 
professional  man. 

Ferrars  bowed  silently,  and  left  the  initiative  to  his  visitor. 

"  I  have  first  to  apologize  for  intruding  upon  you,  Mr.  Ferrars, 
instead  of  addressing  you  through  your  solicitor,  but  I  trust  my 
motive  will  be  my  excuse.  You  are  probably  aware  that  I  was 
the  late  Lord  de  Walden's  legal  adviser,  and  take  more  than 
ordinary  professional  interest  in  my  present  client,  his  son." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Gould,  I  am  well  aware  that  Lord  de  Walden  had 
great  confidence  in  you,  and  I  may  say  that  we  all  regret  he  did 
not  listen  to  the  counsels  we  feel  sure  you  offered.  Pray  sit  down, 
I  am  quite  willing  to  listen  to  anything  you  have  to  say." 

"  Thank  you.  You  must  be  aware  how  deeply  concerned  we, 
my  partner  and  myself,  have  been  at  the  late  deplorable  condition 
of  things ;  anything  more  unexpected  and  unfortunate  could 
hardly  have  occurred.  Now  a  gleam  of  hope  has  broken  on  the 
present  dreary  outlook.  The  source  of  all  the  mischief  has  left 
Lord  de  Walden ;  she  came  up  to  London  about  ten  days  ago, 
giving  as  her  address  the  house  of  a  relative  who  was,  she  said,  ill. 
Lord  de  Walden  sent  several  letters  to  hei:  but  received  no  reply. 
On  Sunday  last  he  had  a  short  note  from  the  lady,  in  which  she 
stated  that  his  evident  reluctance  to  take  the  step  she  advised  (to 
remove  his  son  from  the  mother's  guardianship)  proved  his 
indifference,  and  she  was  determined  not  to  return  to  him.  Lord 
de  Walden  rushed  to  town  and  endeavoured  to  trace  her.  He 
was  with  me  on  Monday  and  was  more  like  a  maniac  than  a 
responsible  being.  Yesterday  he  sent  for  me  to  his  hotel,  and 
showed  me  the  announcement  in  the  Times  of  the  lady's  marriage 
with  Mr.  Dalton,  the  Australian,  of  whom  you  have  no  doubt 
heard." 
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Ferrars  bent  his  head. 

"  I  have  seen  the  announcement  you  mention,  and  with  great 
surprise ;  I  did  not  think  Mrs.  Repton  would  have  relinquished 
her  prey  so  readily." 

"  Nor  should  I.  But,  you  see,  Mr.  Dalton  was  able  to  marry 
her  on  the  spot,  whereas  it  rested  with  his  wife  whether  Lord  de 
Walden  would  ever  be  free  to  do  so.  There  had  evidently  been 
a  struggle  between  his  lordship  and  this  woman  over  the  question 
of  the  guardianship  of  the  boy,  and  Lord  de  Walden's  tardy  sense 
of  justice  made  him  reluctant  to  claim  it,  but  Mrs.  Repton's 
influence  prevailed.  Though  he  did  not  tell  her,  he  wrote  instruc- 
tions to  us  to  claim  the  boy  a  few  days  before  she  (Mrs.  Repton) 
made  her  mysterious  excursion  to  London." 

"She  has  then  over-reached  herself?"  said  Ferrars. 

"  As  regards  Lord  de  Walden,  y^s^ ;  but  she  has  done  well  for 
herself  in  securing  so  wealthy  a  husband  as  Dalton,  who  must 
have  married  her  with  his  eyes  open.  Lord  de  Walden  is  in  a 
pitiable  state.  We  instituted  a  few  inquiries  for  him  and  found 
that  the  happy  couple  started  at  once  for  Southampton,  and 
sailed  on  Saturday  evening  for  America,  or  some  distant  destina- 
tion, in  Dalton's  yacht,  *  The  Siren.* " 

"  Well,  the  fugitive  fair  one  is  pretty  safe  from  molestation," 
said  Ferrars  with  a  sneer.  "  These  particulars  are  interesting,  but 
it  remains  to  ht  explained  why  you  have  done  me  thef  favour  of 
explaining  them  personally  to  me." 

"  I  should  imagine  you  must  have  some  idea,  Mr.  Ferrars.  The 
present  is  an  important  crisis.  Freed  from  the  evil  influence  of 
this  designing  woman,  the  friends  of  both  Lord  and  Lady  de 
Walden  may  possibly  be  enabled  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  them,  and  restore  my  unfortunate  client  to  the  com- 
panionship of  his  wife,  to  respectability,  and  save  the  scandal  of 
the  suit  for  divorce.  As  your  near  relationship  and  close  intimacy 
with  both  parties  point  you  out  as  the  most  suitable  intermediary, 
I  venture  to  entreat  your  co-operation  in  this  good  work." 

"  You  mean,  to  induce  Lady  de  Walden  to  forego  her  suit  and 
take  back  her  repentant  husband;  repentant  only  because  his 
mistress  has  forsaken  him  for  a  richer  man.  No,  Mr.  Gould,  I 
utterly  refuse  to  offer  any  such  advice  to  Lady  de  Walden." 

"  Then  her  husband  will  go  rapidly  to  the  dogs.  He  has  al- 
ready shown  an   inclination  to  stimulants,  which  is  calculated 
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to  cause  grave  uneasiness ;  his  associates  are  by  no  means  of  a 
kind  suited  to  his  rank  and  standing,  and " 

"  And  because,  after  breaking  iip  her  home  and  destroying  her 
happiness,  he  displays  these  worthless  propensities,  his  wife  is  to 
sacrifice  herself  and  submit  to  the  unspeakable  degradation  of 
accepting  him  once  more  as  a  husband." 

"  A  woman  of  Lady  de  Walden's  high  character  will  submit  to 
great  sacrifices  in  order  to  rehabilitate  a  husband  and  re-create  a 
home  for  her  son,  to  whose  childish  memory  the  present  un- 
fortunate state  of  affairs  will  not  present  any  distinct  picture.  It 
is  a  work  worthy  of  a  pious  mind." 

"  That  may  be ;  but  I  will  never  advise  Lady  de  Walden  to 
undertake  it.  My  own  opinion  is  that  nothing  will  arrest  de 
Walden's  downward  progress.  He  might,  in  the  rebound  caused 
by  disgust  at  his  mistress's  treachery,  he  might  live  cleanly  and 
decently  for  some  months,  but  a  repetition  of  his  glaring  infi- 
dility  would  be  sure  to  occur,  and  then  what  would  his  wife's 
pDsition  be,  cut  off*  by  her  own  act  of  condonation  from  all 
chance  of  deliverance  from  such  degrading  companionship  ?  No, 
Mr.  Gould ;  neither  General  Granard  nor  I  will  ever  listen  to 
such  a  proposition.  Lord  de  Walden  chose  his  own  line  with  the 
most  reckless  disregard  of  his  wife's  happiness,  the  most  shame- 
less indifference  to  his  honour  and  his  character.  Why  should 
others  show  him  more  consideration  than  he  did  to  himself?" 

"  I  am  sorry,  then,  I  intruded  upon  you,"  said  Mr.  Gould  some- 
what stiffly,  and  rising  as  if  he  considered  the  interview  at  an 
end. 

"  I  beg  you  will  not  say  so,  Mr.  Gould.  I  fully  appreciate  your 
regard  for  your  client's  best  interests,  and  respect  your  effort  to 
serve  him.  I  am  not  sorry  to  have  this  opportunity  of  avowing 
frankly  my  opposition  to  the  scheme  of  reconciling  de  Walden  to 
his  sorely  injured  wife." 

"  You  act,  no  doubt,  according  to  the  best  of  your  judgment, 
Mr.  Ferrars,  but  I  do  not  yet  despair  of  accomplishing  my  ardent 
desire  of  seeing  husband  and  wife  once  more  united." 

"  Time  will  show,"  said  Ferrars  as  he  rang  the  bell,  and  then 
followed  his  visitor  politely  to  the  door. 

"  Have  I  exhausted  your  patience,  Claire  ?"  he  exclaimed  when 
he  returned  to  his  study,  where  he  found  her  in  precisely  the 
same  place  and  position  as  when  he  left — one  hand  grasping  the 
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arm  of  the  chair,  the  other  holding  the  paper,  her  eyes  strained 
with  an  expression  of  mingled  fear  and  distress. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  Stephen  !  I  will  try  to  be  resolute  and  patient, 
and  give  as  little  trouble  as  I  can.  I  have  unavoidably  given  too 
much,"  she  said  starting  up,  as  if  released  from  a  spell.  "  What 
did  Mr.  Gould  say  ?  " 

Ferrars  repeated  the  substance  of  their  conversation. 

"  I  knew  it  would  be  so  ;  every  one  will  now  set  upon  me  to 
withdraw  my  suit.  But  I  will  not.  Oh,  no  !  I  have  right  on 
my  side.  There  was  a  time  I  would  have  forgiven  much,  though 
I  could  never  have  forgotten.  Now  I  must  think  of  my  self- 
respect,  and You  are  right,  Stephen,  it  would  be  the  same 

history  over  again,  only  I  should  be  helpless.  Let  us  go  to 
my  father,"  she  continued  feverishly ;  "  he  ought  to  be 
told." 

"  Can  you  not  spare  me  a  few  moments,  Claire  ?  "  he  returned, 
approaching  and  resting  one  knee  on  the  chair  near  which  she 
stood.  "  I  want  to  hear  you  say  once  more,  *  I  love  you.'  Have 
you  the  faintest  idea  of  what  they  mean  to  me — the  intoxication, 
the  satisfying  of  a  soul-hunger  that  has  consumed  me  for  years  ? 
No !  divided  as  your  heart  is  by  your  mother-love,  you  cannot 
dream  what  force,  what  intensity,  is  concentrated  in  the  only  love 
of  my  whole  life.  It  is  so  true,  that  far  from  chafing  at  your 
affection  for  your  boy  I  admire  you  for  it ;  it  draws  my  heart  to 
him  too." 

Claire,  who  had  listened  with  her  eyes  upraised  to  his,  felt  the 
tears  gather  in  them  as  she  turned  from  the  passionate  yearning 
of  his. 

"  I  wish  I  had  not  told  you,  Stephen,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone ; 
"  but  it  does  not  matter  much,  you  would  have  found  it  out.  Ah ! 
it  is  unfortunate  for  yourself,  dear — that  you  learned  to  care  for 
me.  You  would  be  better,  and  happier,  with  some  bright  young 
creature  who  had  no  sad  history  like  mine  behind  her.  I  almost 
shrink  from  myself  for  having  listened  to  you,  for  having  let  my- 
self love  you,  but  it  grew  without  my  knowledge.  Oh,  Stephen ! 
let  us  try  to  be  friends  only — for  a  while  longer — till  time  and 
circumstances  decide  the  future  for  us." 

"  So  far  as  outer  seeming  goes,  yes ;  but  you  and  I,  dearest — 
we  must  always  know  how  strong,  how  close,  the  tie  is  that 
binds  us.     I  will  not  vex  you  by  dwelling  on  my  own  feelings.     I 
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understand  the  reticence  you  wish  for ;  your  wish  is  law,  my 
love,  my  queen." 

"  Thank  you !  Oh,  Stephen  !  I  feel  that  my  life  is  gone  from 
my  grasp." 

"  It  is  but  an  exchange,"  he  returned  ;  "  you  hold  mine."  There 
was  a  moment's  silence. 

"  You  will  come  with  me  to  my  father  ?  "  said  Lady  de  Walden. 

Ferrars  roused  himself  with  a  deep  sigh,  and,  kissing  her  hand 
with  tender  deference,  he  walked  to  the  fireplace  and  rang  to  ask 
if  the  carriage  he  had  ordered  to  be  brought  round  was  at  the 
door. 

General  Granard  was  beginning  to  wonder  what  had  become 
of  his  daughter,  when  she  returned,  accompanied  by  Ferrars. 
The  latter  at  once  showed  the  startling  announcement  which  had 
so  changed  the  face  of  affairs. 

"  By  George  !  this  is  an  extraordinary  business.  The  hussey 
has  cut  de  Walden  for  a  free  man.  What  an  infernal  idiot  he 
must  be.  Gad  !  this  beats  cock-fighting.  Let  me  look  at  it  again. 
Are  you  sure  this  *  Eva '  is  the  *  Repton  ?  * " 

"  Yes,  quite  sure.  I  have  just  seen  Gould,  de  Walden's  man 
of  business,"  and  Ferrars  proceeded  to  describe  the  interview. 
When  he  ceased  speaking  the  general  turned  to  his  daughter 
exclaiming,"  I  trust  and  hope,  Claire,  you  will  not  listen  to  any 
nonsense,  either  from  de  Walden  or  his  employes.  There  is 
every  probability  that  now  he  is  deserted  and  in  a  devil  of  a 
temper,  he  will  fall  back  on  you  ;  if  you  listen  to  him  you  will  be 
an  idiot  of  the  first  water." 

"  I  do  not  think  Lady  de  Walden  deserves  such  an  epithet," 
said  Ferrars  with  a  frown.  It  always  irritated  him  when  General 
Granard  spoke  roughly  to  Claire. 

"  I  am  not  inclined  to  listen  to  any  proposal  of  reconciliation," 
she  returned,  looking  up  from  the  perusal  of  a  letter  she  had  found 
awaiting  her.  "  But  I  feel  quite  sure  none  will  come  from  Lord 
de  Walden.  It  would  be  almost  absurdly  shameless  on  his  part 
I  have  a  letter  here  from  my  brother — two  whole  sheets — exhort- 
ing me  to  renounce  the  blasphemous  project  of  breaking  through 
the  holy  sacrament  of  marriage.  I  am  so  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  go 
against  him,  but  when  one  of  the  contracting  parties  has  so  dese- 
crated the  solemn  engagement,  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  binding  on 
the  other.     The  holiness  of  marriage  depends  on  the  persons  who 
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marry  ;  it  is  considerably  more  a  civil  than  a  religious  matter,  but 
none  the  less  binding.  God  knows  it  is  the  very  keystone  of 
society." 

"  Oh !  William  must  uphold  the  opinions  of  his  order.  He  is 
all  right,  but  of  course  you'll  not  mind  what  he  says.  I  am  glad 
you  take  a  sensible  view  of  the  subject  I  daresay  it  is  chiefly 
owing  to  your  good  advice,  Ferrars." 

Lady  de  Walden*s  pale  cheek  flushed  quickly  at  these  words, 
but  her  father  took  no  notice. 

"  Ring  the  bell,  Ferrars ;  I  fancy  luncheon  ought  to  be  ready. 
To  think  of  that  jade  leaving  de  Walden  in  the  lurch,  and  draw- 
ing a  lucky  number  into  the  bargain.     Well — serve  him  right !  '* 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  TURN  OF  THE  TIDE. 

A  STRANGE,  troubled,  yet  delicious  week  succeeded.  Claire 
rarely  saw  Ferrars  alone,  and  not  a  word  of  love  passed  between 
them,  but  a  sense  of  complete  mutual  understanding  made  words 
unnecessary — a  glance,  a  smile,  a  hand-pressure  conveyed  all 
they  wished  to  each  other — and  how  heavenly  sweet  was  this 
silent  intercourse.  Yet  it  could  not  shut  out  from  Claire's  heart 
an  uneasy  fear  of  what  lay  behind  the  curtain  of  thefuture.  She 
did  not  anticipate  any  attempt  on  Lord  de  Walden's  part  towards 
a  reconciliation — but  she  felt  that  the  fact  of  his  being  free  from 
the  companionship  of  his  mistress  might  make  her  right  to  free- 
dom, and  to  her  son,  less  indisputable.  Even  her  own  solicitor,, 
who  had  formerly  urged  her  to  proceed  against  her  husband,  now 
counselled  patience  and  readiness  to  hear  "  what  the  opposite 
party  had  to  say,"  at  least  until  he  found  how  furiously  Mr.  Fer- 
rars was  opposed  to  this  advice,  for  Mr.  Ferrars  was  not  to  be 
lightly  contradicted. 

So  matters  were  externally  little  changed  since  Claire  had  given 
distinct  instructions  to  her  solicitor  for  the  commencement  of  her 
suit,  but  a  strong  undercurrent  had  set  in  and  she  waited  in  ner- 
vous expectation  for  what  time  would  bring  forth.  It  soothed 
her  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Stepney,  whose  mature  experience  made  her 
a  more  suitable  companion  than  her  slighter  and  less  thoughtful 
young  prot^gie.     Indeed   Lill  was,  at   this   period,  exceedingly 
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variable  and  Illogical,  sometimes  furiously  industrious,  sometimes 
absolutely  idle  and  dreamy. 

Mrs.  Stepney  was  profoundly  distressed  to  find  her  brother  had 
linked  himself  indissolubly  to  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Repton, 
and  spoke  freely  of  her  fears  to  Lady  de  Walden. 

"  I  don't  consider  his  life  safe  with  such  an  unscrupulous  crea- 
ture," she  said  one  afternoon  when  Lady  de  Walden  had  called  at 
Raby  Villa.  "  If  there  was  anything  to  be  gained,  anything  to 
be  concealed,  by  his  death,  she  would  dexterously  put  him  out 
of  the  way." 

"  I  do  not  suppose  she  would  go  quite  so  far ;  but  I  am  truly 
sorry  for  the  annoyance  such  a  marriage  must  be  to  you,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Stepney.  And  to  think  that  he  knew  who  and  what 
she  was ! " 

"  Amazing,  is  it  not  ?  Well !  I  suppose  I  shall  never  see  my 
brother  again,  for  I  will  never  cross  the  threshold  of  a  house 
where  she  is  mistress.  I  should  not  be  a  bit  surprised  if  she  made 
a  place  for  herself  in  London  society  yet." 

**  Could  that  ht  possible  ?  "  exclaimed  Claire,  and  a  short  silence 
ensued.  Then  they  spoke  of  Lill's  engagement — in  which 
Lady  de  Walden  took  a  warm  interest.  Mrs.  Stepney  brightened 
up  as  she  spoke  of  it,  and  said  they  hoped  the  wedding  would 
take  place  in  June,  and  that  the  happy  pair  were  to  settle  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  studio,  Mrs.  Stepney  un- 
dertaking some  of  the  trouble  and  responsibility  of  furnishing  and 
making  so  far  ready,  that  the  young  couple  might  finish  their 
"  plenishing  "  at  leisure.  It  was  a  happy  ending  for  the  homeless 
little  waif,  "  and, "  concluded  Mrs.  Stepney,  "  believe  me,  as  the 
wife  of  the  man  she  loves  with  all  her  heart,  Lill  will  be  a  new 
creature.  I  may  start  her  *  in  the  way  she  should  go,'  but  I  am 
x}uite  prepared  to  leave  her  to  her  own  devices  within  six  months." 
"  They  will  not  let  you  go,  if  they  are  wise,"  said  Lady  de 
IValden. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  Mrs.  Holden  interrupted  them.     "  If 

you  please,  Mrs.  Stepney "  she  began  ;  then  seeing  Lady  de 

Walden  she  grew  very  red  and  murmured  :    "  Oh  !    I'm  sure  I 
beg  your  pardon,"  and  beat  a  rapid  retreat. 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Holden  can  never  bring  herself  to  face  you." 
"  That  is  foolish,  but  not  unnatural,"  returned  Claire.     "  What 
a  misfortune  to  be  so  nearly  related  to  so  unscrupulous  a  woman. 
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How  strange  it  seems  to  look  back  and  remember  that  I  lived  in 
the  same  house  with  her,  and  learned  from  the  same  teachers — 
that  I  even  rather  liked  my  handsome  schoolfellow,  and  thought 
Frau  von  Biederman  was  somewhat  severe  and  prejudiced  against 
her." 

Soon  after,  Lady  de  Walden  left,  walking  slowly  towards  home 
and  resting  her  heart  by  thinking  of  Lill's  prospects  and  what 
would  be  the  most  suitable  and  useful  present  for  her. 
*  *  *  ♦  * 

Easter  was  now  close  at  hand,  and  the  terrible  ordeal  of  the 
divorce  suit  would  follow  almost  immediately.  How  Claire  shrank 
from  the  hideous  publicity  ! 

In  spite  of  good  old  Mr.  Briggs'  assurance  that,  as  the  action 
would  scarcely  be  opposed,  there  would  be  none  of  the  degrading 
display  which  usually  attends  a  cause  cMbre,  her  restless  imagin- 
ation would  present  her  with  painful  pictures  of  her  own  presence 
in  court  and  of  the  insolent  questions  of  cross-examining  counsel, 
in  spite  all  Ferrars  could  say  as  to  the  extreme  improbability  of 
her  being  obliged  to  appear. 

The  general  was  cheerful  and  unmoved.  Of  course  the  suit 
would  go  in  his  daughter's  favour.  She  would  remain  Lady 
de  Walden,  with  the  guardianship  of  her  son  and  a  good  income. 
She  would,  with  her  usual  prudence,  like  to  live  near  him,  keep- 
ing under  his  protection;  indeed,  he  might  get  her  a  suite  of 
rooms  in  the  same  house — there  was  some  talk  of  the  people  on 
the  second  floor  leaving — and  it  would  be  exceedingly  agreeable 
to  have  her  close  by  and  yet  have  his  own  premises  free  from  the 
racket  of  that  boy.  "  A  fine  little  fellow ;  all  one  could  wish,  of 
course,  but  deuced  noisy,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Man  proposes  "  might  well  be  written  across  these  projects 
with  a  wide  blank  beyond  for  the  ultimate  disposition  of  fate. 

The  morning  after  the  above-mentioned  visit,  as  Claire  and  her 
father  were  discussing  whether  they  should  or  should  not  go  for 
the  Easter  holidays  to  Bournemouth,  to  which  plan  she  was 
averse,  being  nervously  timid  about  leaving  London  till  her  fate 
was  decided,  Ferrars  came  hastily  into  the  room,  as  if  he  had 
been  in  too  great  haste  to  wait  for  Stubbs  to  announce  him. 
His  face  was  dark  and  colourless,  and  his  whole  bearing  and 
expression  denoted  strong  emotion. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Stephen  ?  "  cried  Claire  starting  up  and 
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going  to  meet  him,  while  the  general  exclaimed :  "  What's 
wrong  ?  " 

"  Bad  news,"  said  Ferrars  quickly  but  distinctly.  "  De  Walden 
had  an  awful  spill  yesterday.  There  is  scarcely  any  hope  of  his 
life." 

Claire  clasped  her  hands  and  sank  into  the  nearest  chair,  £ls  if 
struck. 

"  Good  God  !  how  did  it  happen  ?"  asked  General  Granard. 

"No  one  knows  exactly.  Gould  came  to  me  an  hour  ago. 
They  had  telegraphed  to  him  from  Dormer  Castle  late  yesterday, 
after  he  had  left  his  office,  to  say  that  de  Walden  *  had  had  a  bad 
fall  and  was  dying.'  This  morning  he  had  a  letter  from  the  local 
doctor  saying  that  the  unfortunate  fellow  was  in  a  very  critical 
condition  and  might  go  off  at  any  moment,  but  he  was  partially 
conscious,  and  had  asked  for  Ferrars." 

"  And  you  are  going  ?  "  cried  Claire,  starting  up  again. 

"  Of  course.  I  liave  snatched  a  moment  to  tell  you.  I  am 
now  on  my  way  to  King's  Cross  to  catch  the  midday  train.  I 
shall  not  reach  Castle  Dormer  till  nearly  seven,  but  I  trust  I  shall 
be  in  time  to  hear  anything  he  may  wish  to  say." 

"  It  is  too  dreadful,"  said  the  general,  much  moved. 

"I  do  not  seem  able  to  think,"  whispered  Claire,  steadying 
herself  by  leaning  on  the  table,  for  she  was  trembling  almost  too 
much  to  stand.  "  Stephen,  if  he  wishes  to  see  his  boy — if  he 
cares  to  see  me — if — if  there  is  time — telegraph,  I  will  come  at 
once,"  and  a  merciful  rush  of  tears  came  to  her  relief.  "  I  would 
do  anything  to  save  his  life — to  save  him  from  suffering." 
Ferrars  looked  at  her  with  infinite  compassion,  evea  while  his 
brows  contracted. 

"  Try  to  keep  up,  dear  Claire.  Trust  me.  I  will  do  all  man 
can  to  help  and  to  save  him.  I  have  sent  for  Sir  James  Paton. 
He  goes  down  this  evening."  If  any  one  can  save  him  Paton  will." 

"  God  bless  you,  Ferrars.  Let  us  know  how  matters  are  as 
soon  as  possible,"  said  the  general,  shaking  hands  with  him. 
Claire  followed  him  into  the  entrance  hall. 

"  Claire,"  whispered  Ferrars,  "  this  is  a  tremendous  ordeal  for 
both  of  us.  I  see  cruel  possibilities  on  one  side,  a  bitter  grief  on 
the  other.  Try  not  to  let  your  judgment  be  swept  away  by  an 
overstrained  idea  of  self-sacrifice.  Remember  you  hold  my  life 
in  your  hands." 
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"  Ah !  Stephen,  mine  is  bound  in  yours.  Let  us  try  to  do 
right" 

"Yes — what  is  really  right"  He  pressed  her  hand  almost 
painfully  hard  and  went  swiftly  away. 

Lady  de  Walden  went  slowly  back  to  the  drawing-room  and 
stood  still  and  silent,  her  hands  clasped  and  dropped  before  her, 
striving  to  think — to  understand  the  strange  turn  events  had 
taken. 

"  Claire,  my  poor  girl,  don't  stand  looking  so  dazed  and  miser- 
able," said  her  father  kindly.  "Til  get  you  a  glass  of  wine. 
You  must  remember  it  is  the  will  of  God,  and  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  woman  had  cleared  out.  She  would  have  complicated 
matters  confoundedly.  Here,  Stubbs  ;  get  the  sherry.  Hadn't 
you  better  send  for  the  boy  ? — to  have  him  at  hand  in  case " 

"  Yes,  yes,  dear  father  ;  it  is  well  thought  of.  Will  you  write  ? 
and  send  Collins.  I  am  not  able  to  do  anything.  I  must,  go  to 
my  room,  and  think,  and  pray." 

"  Do  then,  my  dear,  if  you  will  not  take  a  glass  of  wine." 

"  No,  no  !  some  water — my  head  feels  burning — you  will  write 
about  Gerald,  dearest  father,"  and  she  turned  away  to  the  silence 
and  solitude  of  her  own  room,  where,  throwing  herself  on  the 
sofa,  she  buried  her  head  in  the  cushions,  and  gave  herself  up  to 
the  agonizing  mixture  of  remembered  tenderness,  present  bitter- 
ness, grief  and  deep  compassion. 

Was  he,  indeed,  near  death  ?  Her  strong,  handsome  husband, 
who  was  so  fuU'of  life,  so  quick  to  enjoy ! — who  had  first  taught 
her  what  love  was,  as  well  as  what  cruellest  grief  was.  Was  he 
doomed  to  death  so  soon  ?  She  had  never  wished  him  to  suffer, 
only  her  heart  had  grown  cold  and  indifferent  Oh,  would  he  die 
without  seeing  his  boy  once  more  ?  He  might  not  care  to  see 
her,  but  surely  he  would  think  of  Gerald. 

How,  in  the*  presence  of  the  great  King,  all  feelings,  save  awe 
and  pardon,  were  silenced  and  dwarfed !  And  yet,  even  whi  le  she 
forgave,  she  shrank  from  seeing  her  lost  love  again.  It  would  be 
as  painful  as  if  she  were  to  meet  a  spirit  she  had  once"  fondly 
admired,  now  fallen  from  its  first  estate  and  incarnated  in  some 
base  form.  But  Guy  would  not  die.  Men  survived  terrible  acci- 
dents. Medical,  surgical  skill,  could  call  back  sufferers  from  the 
gates  of  death ;  and  Guy  was  so  full  to  the  lips  with  life,  surely 
he  might  recover. 
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If  he  did,  would  not  the  desertion  of  that  woman,  the  enforced 
quiet  and  thoughtfulness  of  convalescence,  show  him  the  folly  and 
degradation  of  his  later  life  ?  Then,  when  he — when  they  were 
both  free,  he  might  marry  some  respectable  woman,  who  would 
understand  him  better  than  she  did,  and  his  home  might  be  fit  for 
Gerald  to  enter.  Ought  she  herself  to  be  that  woman  ?  No !  a 
thousand  times,  no !  The  infidelity  she  might  have  forgiven  ;  but 
the  infinite  injustice  of  breaking  up  her  home,  of  throwing  her  on 
her  father  for  sustenance,  of  attempting  to  take  her  son,  all  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  strange  woman,  in  order  to  force  her  to  seek  for 
the  divorce  de  Walden  himself  could  not  demand — this  roused  a 
degree  of  scorn  in  which  love  withered,  struck  dead  with  the  palsy 
of  contempt.  No ;  she  could  never  return  to  Lord  de  Walden, 
nor  would  he  ever  ask.  Knowing  the  man  as  she  now  did,  she 
felt  convinced  that  he  would  avoid  a  meeting  as  carefully  as  she 
would  herself. 

How  thankful  she  was  that  Ferrars  could  and  would  go  to  the 
sufferer.  Ferrars  would  do  all  that  was  best  and  wisest.  How 
would  it  all  end  ? 

"  The  day  drags  on,  though  storms  keep  out  the  sun" — and  this 
most  dreary  day  dragged  its  heavy  length  somehow  to  the  end. 

About  nine  o'clock  a  telegram  from  Ferrars  arrived.  "He  still 
lives,  and  is  not  suffering  so  much.  He  recognized  me,  but  has 
not  spoken.     Paton  cannot  be  here  before  ten." 

The  next  day  brought  a  long  letter  to  the  general,  from  which 
they  gathered  that  Lord  de  Walden  had  started  in  the  forenoon 
to  ride  a  new  hunter,  a  powerful,  ill-tempered  chestnut,  which  he 
had  lately  purchased.  The  groom  who  usually  followed  him  was 
ready,  but  de  Walden  forbade  his  attendance.  He  had  a  battle 
with  the  chestnut  at  the  outset,  but  he  was  one  of  the  best  riders 
in  England,  and  mastered  the  animal.  The  next  his  household 
saw  of  their  lord  was  some  hours  after,  when  his  bruised  and 
bleeding  form  was  carried  home  by  a  party  of  labourers,  under 
the  direction  of  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  man  had 
been  driving  back  from  market  when,  in  a  by-road,  he  came  upon 
Lord  de  Walden's  apparently  lifeless  body  lying  under  an  ox- 
fence,  the  rails  of  which  were  broken,  and  the  road  marked  by 
struggling  hoofs.  It  was  evident  that  de  Walden  had  forced  his 
horse  to  attempt  the  leap ;  a  wide  ox-fence,  taken  unwillingly, 
had  been  but  partially  cleared,  and  horse  and  rider  had  come 
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down  together  on  the  hard  road.  In  his  struggles  to  rise  the 
horse  had  kicked  or  otherwise  injured  his  rider,  and  until  the 
doctor  examined  him  and  declared  life  not  extinct,  the  frightened 
servants  thought  he  was  dead.  The  horse  was  caught  some 
miles  away,  somewhat  scratched  by  the  broken  timber,  but  other- 
wise uninjured. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  house  with  any  authority  to  act. 
Since  his  return  from  London  Lord  de  Walden  had  been  quite 
alone,  spending  his  days  in  long,  solitary  rides  across  country, 
"bringing  home  his  horses,"  the  groom  said,  "in  a  state  of  dirt  and 
distress  which  proved  how  recklessly  he  had  ridden." 

The  butler,  an  elderly  man  of  some  experience,  telegraphed 
to  his  master's  solicitors,  when,  after  the  local  doctor  had  admin- 
istered restoratives  and  brought  back  the  sufferer  to  life,  he 
murmured  the  name  of  "  Ferrars,"  at  which  the  much  bewildered 
valet-ocracy  caught,  as  at  a  possible  head  or  director,  and  lost  no 
time  in  reporting  the  same  to  Messrs.  Gould  and  Fenton. 

Then  came  Sir  James  Paton's  report.  There  was  no  im- 
mediate danger  of  death.  Lord  de  Walden  might  linger  a  con- 
siderable time.  He  might  even  partially  recover ;  but  the  horse  in 
its  struggles  to  rise  had  inflicted  some  injuries  on  the  spine  which 
forbade  all  hope  that  the  patient  could  ever  walk  again.  He — 
Sir  James — ^would  return  in  a  week,  and  had  given,  meantime, 
ample  instructions  to  the  doctor  in  attendance. 

Meantime,  de  Walden  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  speak 
with  Ferrars  at  intervals.  He  was  chiefly  anxious  that  a  recent 
will  of  his  should  be  destroyed.  He  had  made  no  mention  either 
of  his  wife  or  son,  so  as  yet  Claire  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to 
intrude  herself  or  Gerald  on  her  husband.  In  subsequent  letters 
Ferrars  mentioned  that  de  Walden's  ruling  desire  was  to  return 
to  Beaumont  Royal — which  was  now  vacant — "  to  die  there,"  he 
said.  But,  Ferrars  added,  that  in  a  way  he  was  certainly  gaining 
ground,  though  perhaps  life,  in  his  case,  was  a  more  cruel  sentence 
than  death. 

It  was  a  terrible  time  of  trial.  With  all  her  sympathy  for  the 
sufferer  and  earnest  wish  for  his  relief,  Claire's  mind  was  greatly 
exercised  by  the  change  this  untoward  event  had  created  in  her 
position. 

To  bring  a  suit  for  divorce  against  a  poor,  crushed,  maimed 
creature — who  in  his  earliest  prime  was  doomed  either  to  death 
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or  to  hopeless  inaction,  even  more  terrible  than  death  itself— 
would  be  impossible. 

For  the  present  she  could  make  no  decision ;  ultimately  what 
was  best  for  her  son  would  turn  the  balance. 

Then  she  lived  over  again  in  imagination  the  last  two  years, 
recalling  the  unceasing,  watchful,  silent  devotion  which  had  been 
lavished  upon  her,  the  strength  of  Stephen's  self-control,  which 
had  so  successfully  masked  every  symptom  of  the  passionate  love 
that  glowed  in  his  heart.  What  an  Eden  his  companionship 
would  make  of  her  future  !  Little  by  little  the  sweetness  of  this 
outlook  grew  overcast ;  gradually  the  bitter  conviction  grew  upon 
her  heart  that  another  and  a  darker  destiny  awaited  her. 

Meantime  Ferrars*  frequent  letters  were  always  addressed  to 
General  Granard.  This  Claire  understood.  He  could  not  have 
written  to  her  without  using  expressions  which  she  might  not  like 
a  third  party  to  see. 

At  last,  after  nearly  a  fortnight's  absence,  Ferrars  returned 
somewhat  unexpectedly. 

"  Good  heavens,  Claire,  how  ill  you  look ! "  was  his  first  irre- 
pressible exclamation. 

"  Yes,  don't  she  ?  Ghastly,  by  Jove ! "  cried  the  general.  "  Just 
fretting  herself  to  fiddle-strings." 

"  You  look  ill  enough  yourself,  Stephen,"  said  Claire,  with  a 
faint  smile.     "  You  have  had  a  trying  time." 

"  Awfully  trying,"  replied  Ferrars,  sitting  down  with  a  heavy 
sigh.  "  He  is  a  total  wreck,  and  utterly  despairing.  Of  course 
the  doctors  and  all  those  round  him  try  to  encourage  his  belief  in 
ultimate  recovery,  but  he  must  know  it  is  impossible.  For  a 
man  like  de  Walden  a  more  horrible  fate  could  not  be  imagined." 
He  paused  abruptly. 

Claire  bent  forward  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  A  frightful  business,"  ejaculated  the  general. 

"  He  is  very  irritable,  as  you  may  imagine,-'  resumed  Ferrars, 
"and  sometimes  a  good  deal  confused — I  mean  mentally.  He 
liked  to  have  me  with  him,  poor  fellow.  My  God  I  what  a  time  it 
has  been  ! "  he  burst  out  in  a  tone  of  agony  that  told  Claire  all 
that  was  in  his  heart.  She  looked  up  and  met  his  eyes  with  a 
glance  expressive  of  the  sorrow  and  sympathy  filling  her  soul. 

"  What  has  brought  me  back,"  Ferrars  went  on, "  is  that  yester- 
day for  the  first  time  he  asked  for  the  boy.     Is  Gerald  here?" 
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"  No.  I  sent  him  back  to  school  when  I  found  that  life  was 
likely  to  be  prolonged.     It  was  too  melancholy  for  him." 

'*  He  first  seemed  to  remember  his  son  yesterday  morning,  and 
since  he  has  begged  me  several  times  to  send  for  him.  Last  night 
he  said,  with  hesitation,  *  Do  you  think  Claire  would  come  with 
him  ?     If  I  were  sure  of  dying  I  would  ask  to  see  her  again,  but 

as   I   am *     Then  he  broke  off,  and  called   out,  as  he   has 

done  before,  *  Ferrars,  if  you  had  a  spark  of  humanity  you  would 
give  me  a  dose  of  chloroform  that  would  deliver  me  from  this 
death  in  life.*  I  tried  to  quiet  him,  and  when  he  recovered  he 
said :  *  I  want  the  boy  awfully.  I  want  to  see  him  every  day ; 
but  I  don't  want  to  part  him  from  his  mother.' " 

"  I  understand,"  said  Claire.  Then  she  paused,  rose  up,  and 
going  over  to  her  father  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  as  if 
seeking  support.  "  I  understand.  I  will  take  the  boy  to  see  his 
father."  A  long  shiver  passed  through  her,  and  she  grew  whiter 
than  a  moment  before  it  seemed  possible  she  could. 

"  Think  of  what  you  are  saying,"  cried  the  general.  "  If  you 
go " 

Ferrars  did  not  speak.  He  gazed  at  her  with  such  wild,  dis- 
tressed eyes  that  she  could  scarce  restrain  a  cry  of  anguish,  while 
a  grey,  death-like  hue  stole  over  his  face. 

"  I  have  thought  of  much,"  she  returned  in  tremulous  tones, 
"  but  I  must  go.  It  will  perhaps  render  divorce  impossible,  but  I 
am  not  bound  to  pass  my  life  with  the  man  who  was  my  husband. 
He  may  not  wish  it." 

"You  are  destroying  all  chance  of  future  happiness,"  said 
Ferrars,  too  deeply  moved  to  conceal  his  feelings.  "General 
Granard,  speak  to  her.  Implore  her  not  to  commit  herself  to  the 
dreadful  life  she  risks.  You  cannot  conceive  anything  more  ap- 
palling than  the  impotent  furies  of  that  wretched  man — his 
language,  his " 

*.<  I  am  not  bound  to  stay  with  him,"  repeated  Claire  gently, 
"  and  I  certainly  will  not,  unless  he  asks  me ;  but  the  idea  of 
suing  for  a  divorce  must  be  abandoned.  What  woman  of  feeling 
with  any  self-respect  could  attack  a  man  so  cruelly  laid  low  ?  I 
will  send  for  Gerald,  and  go  to  Castle  Dormer,  to  the  Grange,  to- 
morrow.'* 

"  Pray  do  you  wish  me  to  escort  you  ?  "  asked  Ferrars,  with  un- 
utterable bitterness. 
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"  My  brother  is  coming  to-day.  He — I — — "  began  Claire  in 
a  faint  voice,  then  she  stretched  out  her  hand,  wavered,  and  would 
have  fallen  had  not  Ferrars  caught  her. 

CHAPTER  XXXn. 

THE  DIE  IS  CAST. 

The  mental  strain  to  which  Claire,  in  spite  of  her  courage,  at 
bngth  succumbed,  rendered  her  physically  unfit  for  the  journey 
and  the  dreaded  interview  with  her  husband.  At  her  particular 
request,  however,  her  brother  undertook  the  guardianship  of 
Gerald  during  a  visit  to  his  father. 

Ferrars,  too,  seemed  like  the  ghost  of  his  former  self.  He 
haunted  General  Granard's  abode  while  the  attack  of  low  fever, 
which  was  the  visible  result  of  all  Claire  had  endured,  kept  her 
in  her  room.  Even  the  tough  old  soldier  was  touched  by  his 
broken  aspect,  and  repeated  many  times  a  day, "  It's  a  bad  busi- 
ness— a  deuced  bad  business." 

Though  prudently  and  profoundly  silent  as  regarded  his  im- 
pressions, he  had  a  sincere  conviction  that  as  soon  as  the  divorce 
was  settled,  and  a  decent  time  had  elapsed,  Claire  would 
exchange  her  loneliness  for  the  companionship  of  a  wealthy  well- 
placed  husband  in  Stephen  Ferrars.  There  never  was  anything 
so  unfortunate  as  that  unlucky  spill.  Still,  as  things  stood, 
Ferrars  must  not  excite  remarks  by  his  hang-dog  looks.  He 
might  still  be  very  useful  to  Claire  when  her  poor  old  father  was 
gone,  and  any  whisper  of  scandal  would  ciit  her  off  so  powerful 
an  ally.  Then  that  unfortunate  husband  of  hers  couldn't  live  for 
ever ;  indeed,  from  a  humane  and  religious  point  of  view,  the 
sooner  he  was  released  from  his  sufferings  the  better. 

The  result  of  these  cogitations  was  soon  seen  in  the  veteran's 
conversation. 

"  Yes,  Claire  is  a  good  deal  better  to-day.  Last  night  was  the 
best  she  has  had.  By  George  !  it's  thne  she  began  to  pick  up, 
or  there  would  be  nothing  of  her  left,"  he  said  one  morning,  when 
Ferrars  came  in  as  usual,  and,  after  the  customary  queries,  sat 
down  in  mournful  silence. 

"  When  do  you  think  she  will  be  able  to  leave  her  room  ?  " 

"  She  talks  of  dining  with  me  to-morrow.  Look  here,  Ferrars, 
I  only  wonder  you  are  not  in  the  doctor's  hands  yourself.     I  wish 
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you'd  try  and  pull  yourself  together ;  any  one  with  half  an  eye  ' 
could  see  that  you  are  breaking  your  heart  over  what  can't  be 
helped.  I  am  not  so  blind  as  to  misunderstand  you,  and  *pon  my 
soul  I  feel  with  and  for  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ;  but 
what  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured,  so  try  and  put  a  good  face 
upon  it.  If  the  fellows  at  the  club  and  people  in  general  see  you 
going  about  as  if  you  were  on  your  way  to  the  gallows,  they'll 
not  set  it  down  to  sorrow  for  the  sufferings  of  that  scamp  de 
Walden,  not  they.  They'll  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head,  trust 
them." 

"  Why  do  you  say  this  ? "  asked  Ferrars,  with  languid  curiosity. 

"  Because  I  do  not  want  a  breath  of  scandal  to  come  between 
you  and  my  poor  child.  It  would  diminish  your  power  to  be  a 
useful  friend,  and  she  will  want  a  friend  hereafter.  She  never 
thinks  of  you  except  as  a  more  sensible  capable  brother  than 
Willie.  She  is  one  of  those  soft  womanly  women  who  would 
never  dream  of  love  if  a  fellow  didn't  put  it  into  her  head,  and  so 
much  the  better.  So  you  must  do  all  the  prudence.  After  all, 
poor  de  Walden's  life  isn't  worth  a  couple  of  years'  purchase,  you 
know." 

"  You  are  right,  general,"  said  Ferrars,  with  a  slight  smile  at  the 
old  man's  view  of  his  daughter's  character.  "  I  am  contemptibly 
weak  ;  you  have  made  me  ashamed  of  myself.  I  will  try  and 
act  on  your  advice  ;  but  let  us  drop  the  subject" 

''  By  all  means !  My  son  started  ofT  home  this  morning.  I 
hadn't  time  for  a  good  talk  with  him  till  last  night.  It  seems 
when  Gerald  was  taken  into  his  father's  room  he  did  not  believe 
it  was  the  same  father  he  had  seen  some  six  weeks  ago.  De 
Walden  was  overcome  at  seeing  him,  and  he  was  only  allowed  to 
stay  a  few  moments  at  a  time,  but  the  father  was  always  sending 
for  him,  and  enjoyed  the  boy's  prattle  about  school  and  Germany ; 
he  had  awful  bad  nights  after,  it  seems — de  Walden,  I  mean ! 
Paton  has  been  down  again.  He  doesn't  give  the  slightest  hope 
that  the  poor  fellow  will  ever  be  able  to  move  without  assistance. 
It  seems  there  is  some  displacement  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae. 
Awful  look-out  for  so  young  a  man  as  de  Walden !  Gad !  it 
does  not  bear  thinking  about" 

"Have  you  any  idea  what  Claire  will  do?"  asked  Ferrars, 
rising  and  walking  to  the  fireplace,  where  he  leant  his  shoulder 
against  the  mantelpiece,  with  his  back  to  the  light 
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"  Well,  no,  not  exactly,  but  I  have  a  shrewd  idea.    My  son  told  ^ 
me  he  would  return  soon,  for  he  was  sure  that  Claire  ought  to  go 
to  her  husband,  and  he  would  like  to  escort  her.     If  de  Walden 
asked  for  her  I  am  sure  she  would  go — but  suppose  he  does  not 
want  her  ?  '* 

"  He  expressed  no  wish  to  see  her  when  I  was  with  him." 

"  Well,  we'll  see  ;  time  will  show.  If  she  goes  to  him,  I  do  not 
see  how  she  can  leave  him  again." 

"Yes,  we  must  have  patience.  I  must  say  good  morning, 
general ;  I  may  look  in  this  evening." 

"  He  is  desperately  hard  hit,"  thought  the  general,  as  the  door 
closed  on  his  visitor,  "  but  he'll  put  a  better  face  on  it,  now  I  have 

warned  him." 

«  «  «  «  « 

The  summons  Claire  waited  for,  and  dreaded,  came  at  last. 
Lord  de  Walden  had  had  some  bad  nights,  which  greatly  reduced 
him,  and  he  began  to  think,  indeed  to  hope,  that  his  deliverance 
was  near  at  hand. 

A  more  miserable  man,  as  he  lay  on  his  bed  of  suffering,  could 
hardly  be  imagined.  Physically,  the  bruises  and  strain  of  his 
terrible  fall  caused  severe  pain,  but  the  worst  of  his  injuries,  from 
which  there  was  no  hope  of  recovery,  was  comparatively  painless. 
It  was  an  effort  to  him  to  speak,  but  he  could  not  resist  or  evade 
the  stream  of  bitter  thought  that  would  pour  itself  through  his 
brain, — his  overwhelming  passion  for  the  woman  who  had 
deserted  him,  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  ought  to  be  most  precious 
to  a  man  of  honour  or  principle  to  win  her,  the  joy  of  the  first 
days,  nay  months  of  their  life  together,  the  uneasiness,  the  grow- 
ing dissatisfaction  with  himself,  the  difficulty  of  pleasing  his 
exacting  companion,  the  last  degradation  of  his  miserable  credu- 
lity in  taking  Dalton  for  a  familiar  friend,  his  blind  imbecility  to 
the  real  game  being  played  under  his  very  ^ytSy  and  then  the 
stony-hearted  cruelty  of  the  tremendous  blow  dealt  by  the  hand 
that  was  wont  to  caress  him.  His  mistress  had  indeed  avenged 
his  wife.  The  coolness,  the  deliberation,  the  skill  with  which  her 
plans  were  laid,  the  escape  from  all  possible  pursuit  by  the  im- 
mediate embarcation  of  the  offenders — it  was  devilishly  well 
planned.  For  this  cold-hearted  fiend  he  had  sacrificed  wife  and. 
child  and  home !  Such  was  the  mingled  tide  of  thought  which 
racked  and  tormented  him  far  beyond  his  bodily  pains.     Thus 
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depressed  aiid  reduced^  believing  he  had  but  a  short  time  to  live, 
he  asked  the  doctor  to  write  requesting  a  visit  from  Lady  de 
Walden. 

It  was  a  dull,  bleak  day  when  Claire  set  forth  on  her  melancholy 
errand.  There  was  no  time  to  send  for  her  brother,  as  she  wished 
to  start  at  once,  the  accounts  of  de  Walden  being  very  bad. 
Her  father,  however,  insisted  on  accompanying  her.  The  tragic 
course  of  events  had  drawn  the  old  soldier  a  good  deal  out  of 
himself  and  into  temporary  forgetfulness  of  his  own  comforts. 

It  was  a  journey  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  one  sustaining 
principle  in  Claire's  mind  was  profoundest  pity.  Under  its 
softening  influence  she  could  bear  to  see  her  husband,  and  was 
relieved  from  the  mingled  contempt  and  repulsion  which  had 
made  the  idea  of  meeting  him  so  intolerable. 

The  house  hired  by  de  Walden  was  of  moderate  size,  and  the 
grounds  surrounding  it  had  to  the  general's  eye  a  somewhat  neg- 
lected look. 

He  was  however  thankful  to  get  his  daughter  into  the  shelter 
and  repose  of  a  quiet  room,  for  she  was  much  exhausted. 

"  Lord  de  Walden  is  much  better  to-day,"  said  the  doctor,  who 
awaited  their  arrival,  "  arid  had  been  looking  so  anxiously  for  her 
ladyship  that  he  (the  doctor)  would  advise  the  interview  should 
take  place  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  anticipation  was  creating  a 
degree  of  fever  which " 

"  I  must  insist  on  Lady  de  Walden  taking  rest  and  refreshment 
before  she  ventures  on  so  severe  a  trial,"  interrupted  the  general 
sternly. 

"  I  shall  be  quite  ready  in  half-an-hour,"  said  Claire  with 
decision.  "  I  am  as  anxious  for  the  meeting  as  Lord  de  Walden 
can  be." 

Before  that  time  had  expired,  the  doctor  warned  de  Walden 
that  his  wife  was  coming.  Then  he  beckoned  her  from  the  ante- 
room and  whispering  that  he  and  the  nurse  would  wait  there,  to 
answer  any  summons,  closed  the  door. 

De  Walden  lay  on  a  curtainless  bed,  and  the  large  room  being 
well  lighted,  Claire  could  see  at  once  the  pallor,  the  look  of  suffer- 
ing in  his  altered  countenance.  One  side  of  his  head  was 
strapped  with  bands  of  plaister  and  one  thin,  bony  hand  lay  out- 
side the  counterpane.  He  was  partially  raised  with  pillows  and 
his  eyes  were  downcast  as  if  he  were  too  weak  or  too  confused  to 
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look  up.  Claire  walked  softly  but  firmly  to  the  bedside,  and  fix- 
ing her  eyes  mournfully  on  him  seemed  to  compel  his  to  return 
the  look.  For  a  minute  the  eternally  severed  pair  gazed  into 
each  other's  eyes.  To  Claire  no  words  would  come.  What  could 
she  say?  How  could  she  express  the  sorrow  and  compassion 
welling  up  from  her  heart  for  the  crushed,  ruined  creature  lying 
there  so  helplessly  ? 

*'  You  are  very  good  to  come,"  said  de  Walden  at  last,  in  a  low, 
hoarse  voice. 

"  Oh  1  how  grieved  I  am  for  you.  I  fear  you  suffer  terribly," 
she  exclaimed,  while  the  irrepressible  tears  would  rise  and  hang 
on  her  long  lashes. 

"  The  pain  is  nothing,"  he  murmured,  flushing  a  deep  red  at  the 
sound  of  her  voice,  so  long  unheard.  "  It  is  thinking  that  kills 
me."  Claire  was  silent ;  then,  seeing  the  poor  hand  which  lay 
outside  twitching  nervously,  she  remembered  that  he  had  made 
no  movement  to  offer  it,  and  with  a  kindly  impulse  took  it  in 
both  her  own. 

"  Claire  !  "  exclaimed  de  Walden, "  can  you  ever  forgive  ?  Can 
you  ever  forget  ?  " 

"  I  never  forget,  Guy,  that  the  six  happiest  years  of  my  life  were 
due  to  you  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  remember  anything  else.  If  I  can 
be  of  use  to  you,  I  will."  She  had  not  called  him  Guy,  even  in 
her  thoughts,  since  he  had  rejected  all  her  overtures. 

Weak  as  he  was,  his  hand  closed  firmly  on  hers.  "  If  I  live, 
and  I  hope  I  shall  not,  you  can  do  more  for  me  than  any  one  else 
—you  have  the  power  and  the  right  to  take  our  boy.  If  you 
stay  with  me  he  can  stay  toa  I  can  return  to  Beaumont  Royal 
if  you  will  come  with  me  and  make  a  home  for  him.  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  trouble  you  long.  No  one  else  can  do  so  much  for 
me — will  you  ?  " 

Claire,  leaving  her  hand  in  his  grasp,  gave  one  swift  glance 
back  to  the  subtle  sweetness  that  flecked  the  past  two  troubled 
years,  to  the  delicious  hope  which  had  begun  to  dawn  upon  the 
future  ;  then,  with  an  act  of  renunciation  as  great  as  that  of  any 
cloistered  nun  who  has  cut  herself  adrift  from  the  tender  ties  of 
home,  and  friends,  and  kindred,  she  said  simply  and  readily  :  "  I 
will,  Guy." 

The  pale,  ghastly  face  brightened. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  with  a  feeble  smile.     "  There's  no  use 
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talking  about  the  past,  but — I  am  grateful.  How  thin  and  ill  you 
look,  Claire." 

"I  have  had  a  great  shock,"  she  murmured.  Then  she  felt 
faint  and  dizzy ;  half  unconsciously  she  sank  into  a  chair  which 
stood  by  the  bedside,  while  her  husband  began  to  talk  of  Gerald. 
What  a  great  boy  he  had  grown,  and  how  bright  and  companion- 
able. "  He  has  your  eyes,  Claire^"  was  the  only  sentence  which 
showed  that  he  associated  the  mother  with  the  son. 

"  I  think — I  must  go  and  lie  down,  Guy,"  she  said  at  last.  "  I 
have  been  on  the  sick  list,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  of  course.  I  ought  not  to  have  kept  you.  But,  Claire, 
you  will  not  go  yet  awhile  ?   You  will  not  go  away  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Not  if  you  wish  me  to  stay." 

"  Thank  you.  Call  nurse,  and  go — go  and  lie  down.  You 
might  come  again  in  the  evening,  when  you  have  rested." 

And  Claire  escaped. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  her  childhood  she  relieved 
her  full  heart  by  a  flood  of  tears,  wept  in  her  father's  arms.  So 
she  entered  into  her  bondage,  her  chains  more  firmly  riveted  than 
ever,  and  when  after  a  second,  but  short,  interview  with  her 
husband,  she  retired — not  to  sleep — the  cry  of  her  heart  through 
the  silent  night  watches  was,  "  Stephen,  who  will  console  you  ? 
My  fidelity  to  him  is  treachery  to  you.  Can  I  ever  atone  to 
you?" 

General  Granard  returned  to  town  next  day  alone.  De  Walden 
never  mentioned  him,  and  the  veteran,  not  unnaturally,  shrank 
from  seeing  his  son-in-law. 

He  seemed  much  exhausted,  Stubbs  told  Mrs.  Gregg,  "  Not 
even  up  to  damning  a  chap."  Such  a  mark  of  distress  deeply 
afflicted  the  sympathetic  housekeeper.  "  Lord,  Mr.  Stubbs,"  she 
said,  "  Where's  the  use  of  rank  and  riches  ?  People  may  be  bad 
off  in  spite  of  them." 

The  general  lost  no  time  in  communicating  with  Ferrars  ;  and 
a  few  days  after  he  received  a  few  lines  from  Claire  herself.  "  I 
owe  you  and  myself  the  fullest  explanation.  Meet  me  on  Tues- 
day next  at  Palace  Mansions,  I  shall  be  in  town  on  Monday. 
We  hope  to  return  to  Beaumont  Royal  as  soon  as  things  can  be 
arranged  ;  from  this  you  will  understand  much." 

Ferrars  did  understand  that  his  fate  was  sealed  ;  yet,  for 
precious  moments  of  illusion,  he  let  himself  hope  that  some  side 
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issue  of  hope  might  open  from  the  black  cavern-mouth  of  despair, 
into  the  jaws  of  which  Fate  was  driving  him. 

For  the  few  days  Claire  remained  with  her  husband  she  gave 
him  as  much  of  her  company  as  was  advisable,  but  instead  of 
growing  accustomed  to  her  presence,  a  sort  of  embarrassment  and 
reserve  seemed  to  grow  upon  him,  and  the  only  topic  on  which 
they  conversed  unrestrainedly  was — Gerald. 

As  Lord  de  Walden  was  eager  to  return  to  Beaumont  Royal, 
Claire  got  leave  of  absence  in  order  to  make  arrangements,  and 
with  a  sense  of  relief  of  which  she  felt  ashamed. 

The  sight  of  her  maimed  and  helpless  husband  was  an  infinite 
distress,  and  the  effort  to  be  companionable  and  cheering  only 
showed  her  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  gulf  whicl\  yawned 
between  them. 

To  her  meeting  with  Ferrars  she  looked  forward  with  dread 
and  a  sure  presentiment  of  intense  pain,  yet  to  see  him  once  more 
was  a  certain  compensation.  She  did  not  know  how  dear  he  had 
grown  until  she  had  to  face  this  terrible  parting. 

The  pretty,  pleasant  drawing-room  was  vacant  when  Ferrars 
was  shown  into  it,  but  before  he  had  time  to  grow  impatient, 
Claire  came  in  quickl|r,  then  paused  and  stood  silent. 

Ferrars  drew  near  and,  taking  her  cold,  trembling  hand,  exclaimed 
in  a  low  harsh  tone  :  "  So  you  are  going  to  forsake  me,  Claire  ?  " 

"  Have  I  any  choice  ?  "  she  said,  raising  her  eyes  to  his,  such 
wistful  pleading  eyes.  "  Have  you  thought,  Stephen,  how  I  am 
placed  ?  Could  I  possibly  seek  divorce  from  a  helpless,  hopeless, 
broken  man  ?  What  would  my  son  think  of  me  hereafter,  when 
he  found  his  father  left  to  hirelings,  and  his  mother  enjoying  a 
sunny  happy  life  ?  Not  that  I  could  ever  enjoy  any  life  when  the 
husband  of  my  youth  was  desolate  and  suffering.  Do  not  make 
things  harder  for  me  than  they  need  be.  I  can  scarcely  face  the 
existence  that  is  before  me." 

"  I  am  a  selfish  brute  to  reproach  you,  my  love,  my  own  ;  but 
I  too  have  a  cruel  life  before  me,  destitute  of  all  that  has  given 
life  its  charms."  He  let  her  go,  and  throwing  himself  into  a  chair 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  Claire  kept  silent,  unable  to 
trust  herself  with  words. 

"  I  am  weaker  than  you  are,"  exclaimed  Ferrars,  starting  up. 
"  But  you  cannot  know  what  it  is  to  love  as  I  do — ^the  passion, 
the  tenacity  with  which  my  heart  has  clung  to  you  for  years." 
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"  Yet  I  love  you  well,  Stephen,"  she  said,  with  a  sweet  earnest- 
ness which  sent  her  words  to  his  heart. 

"To  believe  it  is  the  only  comfort  that  can  reach  me.  Will 
you  always  love  me  ?  " 

She  smiled.  "  I  think  so,  Stephen,  you  are  like  a  part  of  my- 
self." 

He  drew  a  chair  for  her,  and  as  she  sank  into  it  walked  once 
to  and  fro,  as  if  striving  to  master  his  emotion. 

"  It  is  base  and  cowardly  to  add  to  your  sorrow,"  he  exclaimed, 
pausing  opposite  her.  "  Yes,  Claire,  I  see  how  difficult,  nay,  im- 
possible it  would  be  for  you  to  do  differently,  to  adopt  any  line 
save  the  one  you  have  chosen.  But,  my  God  !  why  are  you — 
blameless,  innocent  as  you  are,  to  suffer  so  cruelly  both  from  the 
guilt  of  another  and  the  retribution  that  has  fallen  upon  him  ?  " 

"  Do  you  believe  in  punishments  and  retribution,  Stephen  ?  I 
cannot.  I  only  feel  we  are  under  inexorable  laws  which  as  yet  we 
cannot  understand." 

"  I  picture  all  that  lies  before  you,  the  loneliness,  the  seclusion, 
the  constant  care  of  a  most  troublesome  invalid.  How  shall  you 
live  through  it  ?     And  I  must  not  help  you." 

"  No  !  you  must  not.  Indeed  I  can  bear  all  this  better  alone.. 
If  you  would  help  me,  try  to  be  happy.  To  think  that  I  have 
spoiled  your  life  is  the  bitterest  pang  of  all.  May  I  tell  you  what 
I  should  like  you  to  do — that  is,  if  it  is  not  inconvenient  to  you  ?  " 

"  You  know  you  have  but  to  speak  ;  the  only  bit  of  pleasure  I 
can  know  is  to  do  your  bidding."  He  leant  on  a  high  chair  near 
her,  grasping  the  carved  back  with  nervous  tension. 

"  Then,  when  we  go  to  Beaumont  Royal,  leave  England  for  a 
while.  It  will  seem  strange  to  those  who  know  your  near  kinship, 
your  old  intimacy  with  de  Walden,  that  you  should  not  be  with 
us  as  you  used.     You  must  not  come,  dear  Stephen." 

"  No,  I  must  not,"  he  said  bitterly. 

"  Then,"  she  continued, "  people  will  forget  about  us  all ;  and 
you  have  your  new  property  to  occupy  you.  We  must  be  brave, 
Stephen,  we  must !  "  and  with  these  words  she  broke  down,  and 
wept  silently  for  a  few  minutes.     Presently  she  spoke. 

"I  dread  returning  to  Beaumont  Royal — and  how  I  loved  it 

once  !     Now  it  will  be  like  living  beside  an  open  grave.     All  the 

familiar  faces  gone,  our  old  servants  are  scattered  and  I  shall  have 

to  find  new  ones.     It  can  never  be  the  same  again." 
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"  And  Gerald  ?  "  asked  Ferrars. 

"  He  comes  to  us  at  midsummer,  and  will  remain  for  the  present. 
I  shall  get  him  a  tutor." 

"  And  must  I  never  write  to  you,  Claire  ?  " 

"  Never  ! "  she  said  with  decision.  "  It  is  wiser,  better  not  to 
write,- but  through  my  father  I  can  hear  of  you  sometimes." 

Some  further  talk  of  probabilities  and  plans,  then  Claire,  grow- 
ing even  whiter  than  she  was  before,  said,  "  Stephen,  every  mo- 
ment you  stay  makes  parting  more  painful ;  you  must  leave  me." 

"  Is  this  our  real  parting  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  It  must  be,"  she  returned.  "  Circumstances  may  oblige  us  to 
meet  once  or  twice  before  I  leave  London,  but  it  will  only  be  in 
the  presence  of  others.  No !  I  could  not  live  through  such  a 
parting  again." 

"  Ah  !  Claire,  you  brave,  dielicate  darling,  whom  I  would  fain 
shield  from  everything  harsh  or  rough,  I  dread  the  future  for  you  ; 
it  will  be  beyond  your  strength." 

"  No,  Stephen,  it  is  inevitable,  and  what  is  inevitable  can  be 
borne.  Then  the  sight  of  my  unfortunate  husband  fills  me  with 
such  compassion.  Think  of  the  pain,  the  dulness,  the  humiliation  ! 
I  shall  be  glad  to  help  him.  If — if  only  I  could  know  that  you 
were  not  unhappy,  I  could  bear  anything." 

"  Then  for  your  sake  I  will  try  to  be  less  miserable.  So  good- 
bye, Claire !  good-bye  to  all  that  is  worth  living  for.  Dearest, 
give  me  one  kiss,  as  you  would  kiss  a  dying  man  from  whom  the 
shackles  of  earth  were  falling  away."     He  held  out  his  arms. 

Claire,  with  a  sudden,  irresistible  impulse,  threw  herself  into 
them,  and  clung  to  him  ;  one  long,  tender,  despairing  embrace, 
then  they  tore  themselves  apart,  and  he  was  gone. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE   END. 

Let  us  lift  the  curtain  for  a  last  view  of  the  chief  actors  in  this 
little  drama,  before  we  write  "  Finis  "  on  its  concluding  page — 
finis  so  far  as  it  can  be  written  on  any  human  history  over  whose 
dramatis  persona  the  grave  has  not  closed. 

So  long  as  to-morrow  may  be  looked  for,  who  can  foresee  what 
that  morrow  may  bring,  of  unexpected  gladness,  or  profoundest 
grief  ? 
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The  sun  was  shining  over  the  woods  of  Beaumont  Royal  one 
splendid  golden  day  in  September,  when  nature  seemed  to  have 
touched  the  summit  of  its  richest  prime, 

"  Before  decay's  effacing  fingers, 
Had  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers  ; '' 

before  the  next  shower,  the  next  gale,  scattered  the  gloriously 
tinted  foliage,  and  destroyed  the  ripe  loveliness,  not  to  be  again 
seen  till  another  year  had  completed  its  death  and  resurrection. 


Two  pedestrians,  who  from  their  dusty  shoes  seemed  to  have 
walked  some  considerable  distance,  paused  as  they  reached  a  turn 
in  the  path  leading  from  the  high  road  across  a  corner  of  the 
moorland  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  bounded  the  Beaumont 
Royal  domains  ori  the  west,  to  a  small  gate  which  admitted  to 
the  grounds. 

"  What  a  glorious  day,"  said  Ferrars,  who  was  one  of  them. 
"  I  never  saw  the  country  look  better.  This  is,  I  think,  the  finest 
view  of  the  old  tower  and  the  place." 

"It  is,  sir,"  said  his  companion,  a  stout,  broad-shouldered, 
farmer-like  man,  dressed  in  a  homely,  comfortable  fashion,  and 
might  be  a  bailiff  or  steward.  "  It  has  been  a  fine  season  al- 
together. The  harvest  is  the  best  we  have  had  for  three  years, 
and  we  got  it  in  well.  I  think  you  will  be  able  to  tell  my  lord 
that  things  are  in  pretty  good  order." 

"  Yes,  Davidson  ;  I  have  rarely  seen  them  look  so  well." 

"  You  see,  sir,  her  ladyship  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  farm, 
and  has  a  way  of  putting  us  on  our  mettle.  When  the  young 
master  succeeds,  he'll  find  a  rare  lot  more  money  and  stock  than 
my  lord  would  have  left.  Ah  !  it's  a  cruel  pity  to  think  such  a 
fine  gentleman  and  a  good  master  should  be  struck  helpless  as  he 
is." 

"  It  IS ;  a  real  tragedy ;  fortunately,  he  does  not  suffer  much 
pain.     Tell  me,  who  has  my  old  place.  The  Lodge,  now  ?  " 

"  Squire  Upton's  eldest  son,  sir.  He  married  a  rich  lady  from 
London,  and  she  do  ride  well  to  hounds.  I  can't  say  I  like  to 
see  it." 

Ferrars  made  no  answer,  and  his  companion  went  on — "  As 
you'd  know  your  way  pretty  well  blindfold,  sir,  I  think  I'll  leave 
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you  here.  I  have  to  see  a  man  from  Blanchester  about  some 
Herefordshires  he  wants  to  buy." 

"  All  right.  Good  morning,  Davidson  ;  glad  to  see  every  one 
and  everything  looking  so  well." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  Good  afternoon  to  you,"  and  the  steward 
turned  back,  descending  the  hill. 

Ferrars  raised  his  hat  to  replace  it  more  over  his  eyes,  for  the 
light  was  strong.  He  looked  older,  darker,  and  more  gaunt  than 
formerly  and  his  black  hair  was  touched  with  grey.  He  stood 
still  for  another  minute  or  two,  gazing  at  the  wooded  upland  on 
his  left  and  the  rich  plain  which  lay  below.  "  Five  years — 
nearly  five  years  ago  it  must  be,"  he  murmured  half  aloud  as 
he  began  to  walk  slowly  on  towards  Beaumont  Woods. 

"It  was  just  about  here  that  she  hinted  at  her  possible  devo- 
tion to  myself"  How  vividly  he  recalled  his  walk  and  conver- 
sation w^ith  Mrs.  Repton  on  the  day  he  had  escorted  her  back  to 
The  Grange  ;  every  scene  and  act  of  that  disastrous  period  came 
out  from  the  dark  chambers  of  memory  as  fre.shly  coloured  as  if 
registered  there  but  yesterday.  Could  he  have  stopped  de 
Walden  on  his  downward  course  ?  he  asked  himself  No  ;  none 
could  stop  him,  was  the  honest  reply  of  his  judgment ;  but  a 
**  still  small  voice  "  added,  "  You  could  not,  even  if  you  had  tried 
your  best,  which  you  did  not ;''  and  Ferrars,  alone  in  the  clear 
sunshine,  felt  a  pang  of  self-conviction.  No  ;  he  had  not  done 
his  best.  He  had  too  soon  decided  the  case  a  hopeless  one,  and 
he  was  not  a  fair  judge.  Knowing  his  cousin  as  he  did,  feeling 
so  certain  that,  given  temptation,  de  Walden  was  sure  to  fall  into 
it,  though  he  scarcely  anticipated  such  a  rapid  declension,  it  was 
hard — it  was  impossible  to  turn  from  the  chance  of  paradise  so 
unexpectedly  offered  to  him.  By  the  time  Mrs.  Repton  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  he — Ferrars — had  learned  to  love  his  cousin's 
wife  so  utterly  that  he  would  have  done  anything,  everything,  to 
insure  her  companionship  for  life,  and  this  passionate  desire  had 
influenced  him.  Yet,  suppose  he  had  counselled  Claire  to  open 
a  battery  of  tears  and  reproaches  on  her  husband,  instead  of 
enduring  his  altered  manners  with  apparent  composure  and 
cheerfulness,  would  it  not  have  only  hastened  the  catastrophe  ? 
He  might  have  shown  de  Walden  Mrs.  Repton's  true  character 
by  seeming  to  seek  her  himself  ;  but  that  would  have  been  too 
blackguard  a  trick.     Yet  in  visiting  her  in  London,  though  these 
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visits  were  suggested  by  some  kind  of  unconscious  cerebration, 
did  he  not  lend  himself  to  her  schemes  ?  This  was,  however,  an 
involuntary  actiqn  on  his  part,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  curious  balance 
of  possibilities,  did  not  count  for  much.  No  ;  whatever  he  might 
have  done — whatever  he  might  have  left  undone,  was  of  little 
value,  of  small  importance  in  the  tremendous  sum  total  of  cause 
and  effect ;  but  in  his  innermost  soul  he  knew  he  had  not  worked 
with  unstinted  loyalty  to  save  her  husband  for  Claire,  and  the 
deep-lying  vein  of  superstition,  v/hich  streaks  almost  every  nature 
that  is  not  absolutely  adamantine  in  its  reasonableness,  prompted 
the  thought,  "  Had  I  been  honest  right  through,  should  I  have 
endured  such  signal  defeat  by  the  most  unexpected  catastrophe 
of  de  Walden's  fatal  fall  ?  This  is  of  small  consequence.  If  I 
could  have  saved  Claire  one  pang,  one  tear,^and  if  I  failed 
through  my  own  selfishness  to  do  so,  I  deserve  the  deepest 
damnation  ;  but  I  scarcely  knew  what  true  love  meant  till  waiting 
and  watching  for  her  through  those  precious  years  taught  me, 
and,  my  God  !  to  what  end  ! "  These  and  other  reflections  of  the 
same  nature  wrung  his  heart  as  he  walked  with  gradually  in- 
creasing speed  through  the  fair  beech  woods  and  across  the 
pleasure  grounds  to  the  house.  In  the  hall,  as  he  was  wiping  the 
dust  from  his  feet,  the  butler  approached,  saying,  "  My  lord  has 
asked  for  you,  sir." 

*'  Very  well,"  returned  Ferrars,  following  that  functionary 
towards  Lord  de  Walden's  apartments,  before  entering  which  the 
butler  paused  and  added  :  **  Her  ladyship  desired  me  to  say  that 
you  will  find  her  in  the  library,  sir."  Ferrars  bent  his  head  and 
stopped  a  moment  on  the  threshold  to  collect  himself  for,  what 
was  infinitely  painful  and  unpleasant  to  him,  an  interview  with 
his  disabled  kinsman. 

In  the  library,  a  delightful  room,  once  Lady  de  Walden's 
favourite  apartment,  she  sat  at  her  writing-table  near  one  of  the 
windows  which  on  one  side  overlooked  a  terrace  with  a  mass  of 
variegated  foliage  below,  and  lower  still  the  rich  plain  dominated 
by  the  heights  of  Beaumont  Royal. 

She  had  been  busy,  for  a  number  of  letters  addressed  and 
ready  for  the  post  lay  on  the  table.  Claire  had  laid  down  her 
pen  and  leant  back  in  her  chair  as  if  in  the  profoundest  thought. 
Presently  she  rose  and  walked  to  the  centre  window.  It  projected 
in  a  small  bay  from  which  steps  led  to  the  terrace.     Here  she 
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stood  gazing  at  the  fair  scene  spread  out  before  her.  She  was 
slighter,  graver,  older-looking  than  formerly,  but  her  natural  air  of 
delicate  dignity  was  even  more  marked  than  before,  and  an  expres- 
sion  of  quiet  resolution  had  replaced  the  dreaminess  that  used  to 
haunt  her  large  sad  eyes.  What  a  host  of  memories  thronged  her 
brain  as  they  rested  on  the  fair  domain  of  her  husband.  How  far 
away  those  bright  early  days  seemed,  when  Beaumont  Royal  was 
an  earthly  paradise,  her  husband  a  tower  of  strength,  a  rock  of 
reliance,  flecked  with  the  gold  of  tenderest  affection,  and  life 
spread  out  before  her  like  a  velvety  green  pasture-land  bedecked 
with  fairest  blossoms  of  home  affection  and  sweet  security.  Be- 
tween that  beloved  past  and  the  grey  chill  present  a  deep,  fierce, 
turbid  stream  of  cruel  experience  rolled,  which  no  mental  engineer- 
ing could  span  with  any  bridge  that  would  link  the  two  periods. 

She  stood  long  thus,  the  melancholy  on  her  brow  deepening  as 
she  gazed  ;  then  a  faint  pink  began  to  steal  over  her  cheek  as  she 
heard  through  the  open  door  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps. 
The  next  moment  Ferrars  entered  and  approached  her.  She 
turned  and  their  eyes  met.  There  was  a  moment's  silence,  then 
Claire  asked  :  "  How  do  you  think  he  is  to-day  ?  " 

"  He  seems  just  the  same  as  he  was  yesterday,  a  little  more — 
more  irritable,  and  has  perhaps  more  of  that  nervous  twitching 
which  distresses  the  looker-on  more  than  the  sufferer,  I  fancy. 
He  is  an  awful  wreck."  Claire  bent  her  head  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  chance  of  speaking  with  you 
alone,"  resumed  Ferrars.  "  I  want  to  tell  you  some  provisions  gf 
this  new  will  respecting  which  de  Walden  wished  to  consult  me. 
I  imagine  Gould  suggested  it,  for  I  do  not  think  de  Walden  seems 
capable  of  originating  much.  Besides  your  dower,  he  leaves  you 
a  large  legacy  ;  he  names  you  joint  executrix  with  myself,  and 
sole  guardian  of  your  son  ;  in  short,  you  will  have  very  large 
powers.  There  are  various  small  legacies  ;  the  only  considerable 
one  is  to  Mrs.  Trevor,  de  Walden's  half-sister.  All  these  seem 
right  enough.  I  am  to  take  the  draft  of  the  will  back  with  me 
and  direct  Gould  to  have  it  completed  and  sent  down  here  for 
signature  as  soon  as  possible."  He  paused,  and  Lady  de  Walden 
making  no  reply,  Ferrars  continued  : 

"  I  hope  this  is  satisfactory  to  you,  Claire.  /  am  glad  he  has 
done  what  justice  he  could." 
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"  Yes,  I  am  glad  that  Gerald  will  be  all  my  own,"  said  Lady  de 
Walden  with  a  quick  sigh.  "I  never  thought  about  it,  but  it 
would  have  been  painful  had  any  one  else  been  named  guardian/' 

"  I  was  rather  startled  to  find  I  was  to  be  executor  ;  yet  why 

should  de  Walden  not  choose  me  ?     He  never  dreamed " 

Ferrars  paused  abruptly,  then  drawing  nearer,  he  asked  in  low  deep 
tones,  which  vibrated  in  her  heart :  "  How  goes  it  with  you,  Claire, 
after  these  long  yeairs  of  darkness  and  endurance  ?  " 

"  Better  than  I  could  have  hoped,  Stephen,"  she  returned  with 
sad  composure,  "  when  we  parted  that  day — how  long  ago  ? — two 
years  and  a  half." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  What  ages  it  seems  !  I  have  done  my  best  to 
obey  you,  Claire,  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter  ;  but  I  could 
not  refuse  de  Walden's  direct  request,  written  by  yourself  ;  and 
you  are  changed,  yet  not  so  much  as  I  feared  you  would  be,  by 
your  dreary  life.     It  must  be  dreary." 

"  At  first  it  was  dreary — terribly  dreary,"  she  returned  quietly, 
leaning  her  head  back  against  the  side  of  the  window,  where  the 
rich  deep  red  of  the  velvet  curtains  showed  picturesquely  against 
the  pale  gold  of  her  hair.  "  You  see,  I  soon  felt  it  would  not  do 
to  keep  Gerald  at  home,  though  it  seemed  cruel  to  take  him  from 
his  father ;  but  poor  de  Walden  spoiled  him — ^would  not  allow  any 
one  to  contradict  him,  so  I  persuaded  him  to  let  the  boy  go. 
When  he  left  I  was  indeed  alone.  I  did  my  best  to  soothe  my 
poor  husband,  to  make  his  sad  life  endurable,  and  my  profound 
pity  helped  me.  He  likes  me  to  read  to  him,  but  unfortunately 
the  books  he  likes  are  the  most  trashy  sporting  novels  ;  the  news- 
papers, too,  amuse  him.  Then  he  is  so  marvellously  pleased  or 
irritated  about  little  matters  ;  his  mind  seems  dwindling  down  to 
the  limit  of  the  narrow  space  in  which  he  lives.  It  is  almost 
better  so  ;  when  he  was  brighter  he  used  to  have  such  awful  fits 
of  despair  and  fury  about  his  own  helplessness,  it  was  dreadful  to 
be  near  him,"  she  shuddered. 

"  He  must  be  overcome  with  the  sense  of  your  goodness." 

"  Yes,"  she  returned  hesitatingly  ;  "  1  believe  he  depends  on  me 
a  good  deal  and  feels  I  am  of  use ;  but,  Stephen,  he  has  not  a 
spark  of  love  for  me  ;  indeed,  do  what  I  can,  be  as  tender  as  I 
can,  he  always  gives  me  the  idea  of  dreading  me,  and  yet  I  feel 
for  him — oh  !  so  keenly."  She  pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes,  and  her  bosom  heaved  with  the  sobs  she  strove  to  suppress. 
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"  My  God  !  is  this  possible  ?  '*  muttered  Ferrars. 

"  In  some  ways  it  is  an  advantage,"  continued  Claire  when  she 
had  recovered  her  voice,  "  for  I  can  generally  control  him  when 
he  grows  too  unreasonable  ;  but  what  love  he  has  is  centred  in 
Gerald,  and  if  he  ever  thinks  of  business  it  is  to  ask  me  to  make 
sure  no  one  cheats  'us  in  any  way,  that  the  boy  may  get  the 
property  unencumbered.  That  was  the  reason  he  wanted  you  to 
walk  over  the  farm  with  Davidson."  She  paused,  and  resumed 
in  a  lower  tone,  "More  than  once,  when  poor  de  Walden  has 
dropped  asleep  and  I  sat  watching  him,  he  has  murmured  her 
name.  It  startled  me  at  first,  but  as  something  quite  apart  from 
myself.  Once  he  said  quite  clearly  :  *  Why,  Eva,  why  ? '  Be- 
lieve me,  he  pines  for  that  woman  ;  she  had  somehow  fastened 
upon  his  heart  in  a  way  /  could  not." 

"  His  heart !  "  repeated  Ferrars  scornfully.  "  I  wonder  what 
arrangement  has  been  supplied  to  him,  instead  of  the  organ  we 
call  heart,  in  the  sense  of  feeling  ?  " 

"  How  can  we  tell  ?"  said  Lady  de  Walden  sadly.  "We  can 
never  be  just  until  we  know^  with  a  knowledge  unattainable  in 
our  present  state." 

"  Yours  must  be  a  hard  life,"  exclaimed  Ferrars,  looking  into 
her  eyes  with  infinite  pity. 

"  Not  so  bad,  Stephen  ;  now  at  least.  Habit  is  so  strong,  and 
by  degrees  I  have  become  a  very  busy  woman — everything  goes 
through  my  hands — ^and  I  have  not  too  much  time  to  think. 
Then  Gerald's  holidays  are  gleams  of  sunshine ;  this,  and  a  pro- 
found sense  of  the  inevitable,  have  brought  me  resignation." 

"  Gerald  is  a  fine  boy ;  all  your  heart  can  wish,  Claire.  He  is 
to  meet  me  at  the  station  and  say  good-bye.  You  must  let  him 
come  and  pay  me  a  visit,  only  it  is  perhaps  selfish  in  me  to  ask." 

"  Yes,  he  shall  go.  I  should  like  it.  Sometimes  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Norris — you  remember  Lill  Sandys — pay  me  a  visit,  when  he  has 
a  week  or  two  of  holidays ;  that  always  does  me  good.  They 
are  very  happy,  and  Lill  has  made  a  decided  success  since  she  ex- 
hibited that  likeness  of  yours.  Mrs.  Stepney  comes,  too,  occasion- 
ally ;  I  am  very  fond  of  her.  Now,  Stephen,  tell  me  of  yourself ; 
tell  me  you  are  not  unhappy  ?  "  and  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his — 
they  were  full  of  tears. 

"  I,  too,  find  work  Si  help  and  a  consolation,"  he  returned. 
"  When  the  blow  fell  that  destroyed  my  life  for  the  time  being,  I 
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rushed  away  as  you  know,  and  travelled  in  strange  places,  seeking 
rest  and  finding  none.  Then  I  came  back  to  my  desolate  home  ; 
now  I  am  busy  reclaiming  waste  land  and  trying  to  humanize  the 
cottagers  on  my  property.  I.  have,  it  is  true,  intervals  of  awful 
heart-hunger ;  but  if  you  can  bear  your  life,  I  must  be  man 
enough  to  endure  mine." 

"  Stephen,"  said  Claire,  "  I  have  a  stay,  a  hope  ;  you  have  not. 
I  have  a  son.  Ah,  if  I  could  only  know  you  were  happy,  I  could 
be  even  content ;  I  could  almost  say — Ah,  no,  I  cannot  say,  forget 
me." 

"  It  would  be  useless  if  you  did.  Poor  de  Walden  asked  me  to 
return  and  visit  you  both  sometimes.  I  promised  nothing  distinct. 
How  could  I  come  to  eat  a  man's  salt,"  cried  Ferrars  with  sudden 
energy, "  when  I  wish  him  dead  and  in  his  grave,  that  I  might 
clasp  his  wife  to  my  heart  and  make  her  my  own  for  ever  ? " 

"Hush!"  whispered  Claire,  lifting  one  hand  in  warning  and 
growing  very  white. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said  after  a  short  embarrassed  pause.  "  We 
must  keep  apart ;  I  am  not  sufficiently  master  of  myself"  He 
walked  to  the  writing-table  and  took  up  a  photograph  of  Lord  de 
Walden  which  stood  on  it. 

"  The  carriage  is  at  the  door,  sir,"  said  the  butler ;  "  but  there 
is  plenty  of  time." 

"  I  will  come  directly,"  returned  Ferrars,  laying  down  the 
picture. 

"  One  curious  bit  of  information  came  to  me  somewhat  unex- 
pectedly. I  was  in  town  about  three  months  ago,  and  meeting 
Mrs.  Tremaine,  I  asked  where  she  was  going ;  she  said,  *  To  a 
charity  concert  at  that  rich  Australian's,  Mr.  Dalton,  in  Park  Lane  ; 
his  wife  is  such  a  handsome  woman,  and  quite  well-bred  ;  she  is 
very  much  admired.'  My  answer  was  to  explain  her  identity. 
Mrs.  Tremaine  was  infinitely  shocked,  and  did  not  go.  Neverthe- 
less, brass,  beauty  and  a  bounteous  husband  will  carry  Mrs. 
Dalton  over  the  bar  and  into  the  haven  of  London  society." 

"  It  may  be  so,  but  it  does  not  concern  me." 

"  No,  Claire  ;  you  are  far  away  out  of  the  reach  of  these  toilers 
in  the  mud  and  pitch  of  such  social  struggles." 

"Stephen,  will  you  write  to  Gerald  sometimes? "  said  Claire  as 
if  she  had  not  heard  his  last  words. 

"  I  will  do  anything  you  desire." 
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